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PREFACE. 


THE  New  Difpenfatory  was  intended  as  a  re¬ 
gular  book  of  practical  and  fcientific  pharma¬ 
cy  •,  compofed  on  principles  agreeable  to  thofe, 
on  which  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
have  proceeded,  in  the  late  reformation  of  their 
officinal  pharmacopoeias  *  containing  full  and  clear  direc¬ 
tions,  drawn  from  adtual  experience,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  feveral  medicines,  particularly,  where  accompanied 
with  any  difficulty  or  danger ;  and  affigning  every- where, 
as  far  as  poffible,  their  real  virtues  and  ufes ;  intentions, 
which  though  of  primary  importance  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  at  all  regarded  in  the  other 
difpenfatories  that  have  hitherto  appeared. 

The  author  has  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  finding  that  his 
endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain ;  that  though  the  work 
fell  very  far  fhort  of  the  perfection  which  he  wifhed  for, 
it  was  diftinguifhed  with  approbations  even  beyond  his 
hopes  j  with  approbations,  which  have  induced  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  other  difpenfatories  to  borrow  very  confide- 
rable  parts  of  it  in  their  laft  editions  ;  in  one  of  which, 
befides  many  paragraphs  and  entire  pages  here  and  there, 
the  greateff  part  of  two  hundred  pages  together  is  il¬ 
liberally  copied  frojn  this  work. 
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In  this  fecond  edition,  I  have  made  many  material  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions ;  and  retrenched  fundry  exception¬ 
able  particulars,  which,  in  compliance  with  common  pre¬ 
judices,  had  been  admitted  in  the  firfl  attempt. 

The  firfl  part  contains  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry.  The 
general  negleCt  of  this  interelling  and  ufeful  ftudy,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  medicinal  fubjeCts,  has  engaged  me  to  greatly  en¬ 
large  this  part,  and  to  labour  it  with  more  care  and  preci- 
fion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  concife  and  fyflema- 
tic  view  of  the  general  properties  and  relations  of  vege¬ 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  bodies;  the  different  medicinal 
principles  they  contain  ;  the  means  of  extracting  and  fe- 
parating  their  native  component  parts,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  their  qualities ;  and  the  different  forms 
and  powers  which  they  affume,  from  different  natural  or 
artificial  operations,  or  from  the  mixture  and  coalition  of 
one  with  another;  avoiding  every-where  all  hypothetical 
reafonings,  and  delivering  only  the  direCl  refult  of  expe¬ 
riment  and  obfervation.  To  this  hiflory  is  added  a  prac¬ 
tical  account  of  the  inflruments  and  operations  of  the  art, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  the  reader  a  full  idea  of  them, 
without  the  tedioufnefs  of  minute  details. 

The  next  part  contains  the  Materia  Medica,  or  me¬ 
dicinal  fimples,  which,  for  reafons  affigned  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  part,  are  all  ranged  in  alphabetic  order.  Ra¬ 
tionale’s  of  the  operations  of  medicines,  which  are  at  belt 
but  conjedural  and  unfatisfaCtory,  have  no  place  in  this 
practical  work  :  but  fome  general  obfervations,  of  the  fen- 
fibie  effeCts  of  certain  clafles  of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer’s 
manner,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  retain,  with 
fome  amendments  from  the  former  edition. 

In  treating  of  the  feverai  fimples  themlelves,  I  have  gi¬ 
ven,  where  neceflary  a  defcription  of  the  fnnple,  with  the 
marks  of  its  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs  ;  and  pointed  out 
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the  diftinguiftiing  characters  of  fuch,  as,  from  a  refem- 
blance  in  external  appearance,  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  others  of  different  qualities.  With  regard  to  their 
virtues,  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  rejed  the  fabu¬ 
lous  ones,  which  are  flill  preferved  in  other  books  of  this 
kind ;  and  to  give  only  thofe,  which  have  either  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  repeated  experience,  or  may  be  rationally  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fubjeCl,  or  from  its 
agreement  in  fmell,  tafle,  &c.  with  others  of  known  virtue. 
Under  each  fimple  are  mentioned  all  the  preparations  made 
from  it,  and  all  the  compofitions  in  which  it  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient,  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  Many 
of  the  capital  articles  I  have  examined  pharmaceutically, 
and  (hewn  in  what  feparable  part  of  the  mixt  its  virtue 
refides,  by  what  means  the  aCtive  principle  is  belt  extract¬ 
ed  or  preferved,  and  in  what  form  the  fubftance  itfelf  or  its 
preparations  are  moft  commodioufly  and  advantageouily 
exhibited.  At  the  end  of  this  part,  the  directions  for  the 
collection  and  prefervation  of  medicinal  fubflances  are  re- 
confidered. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  contain  the  preparations  and 
compofitions  of  the  new  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeias  ;  with  a  few  of  the  old  ones,  which  I  am  informed 
are  If  ill  kept  in  fome  ihops,  and  occafionally  called  for ; 
feveral  of  the  more  celebrated  medicines  which  have  come 
into  efteem  in  France  and  Germany,  many  from  our  Hof- 
pitals  ;  and  fome  elegant  extemporaneous  prefcriptions, 
fuch  as  are  directed  in  practice. 

In  the  diftribution  of  thefe  materials,  it  has  been  found 
neceffary  to  depart  from  the  order  hitherto  received.  In 
other  difpenfatories,  and  in  the  former  edition  of  this,  me¬ 
dicines  are  divided  into  two  general  heads,  officinal  and 
extemporaneous.  This  divifion  is  apparently  faulty  ;  for 
many  of  thofe  called  officinal  are  flriCUy  extemporaneous, 
being  made  only  as  they  are  wanted ;  and  many  of  thofe, 
which  are  called  extemporaneous,  are  very  well  fitted  for 
keeping:  if  we  fhould  appropriate  the  term  officinal  to 
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thofe  which  have  the  fandion  of  public  colleges,  then  this 
abfurdity  would  follow,  that  medicines  of  as  tedious  pre¬ 
paration  as  any  in  the  book,  even  Beaume’s  extrad  of 
opium,  which  requires  feveral  months  continual  boiling, 
would  be  extemporaneous  preparations. 

To  avoid  this  impropriety,  and  that  of  repeating  the 
fame  forms,  and  frequently  almoft  the  fame  compofitions, 
in  different  parts  of  the  book  :  I  have  ranged  medicines  of 
limilar  preparation  or  competition  in  one  clafs,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ineffential  circumftances  of  their  being  ufed  at 
London  or  at  Edinburgh,  at  Paris  or  at  Berlin,  in  the  (hops 
or  in  the  hofpitals ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  difpofe  them 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form,  fo  far  as  could  be  done  with 
fuch  materials,  one  regular  whole,  a  connected  fyftem  of 
pradical  pharmacy :  that  the  medicines  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  may  be  the  more  readily  known  from 
the  others,  their  titles  are  printed  in  a  larger  charader. 
The  diftindion  indeed  between  preparations  and  compo¬ 
fitions,  the  former  of  which  make  the  third  part,  and  the 
latter  the  fourth,  is  not  perhaps  altogether  unexception¬ 
able,  confidering  the  great  multiplicity  and  diverfity  of  the 
fubjeds,  many  of  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both, 
though  fome  more  of  one,  and  others  of  the  other :  but  this 
does  not  at  all  aided  the  plan,  or  produce  any  diforder  in 
the  fyftem,  which  continues  the  fame  whether  this  diftinc*- 
tion  is  retained  or  dropt. 

The  Edinburgh  medicines  are  taken  from  the  laft  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Edinburgenfis,  publiftied  in  the 
year  17 56,  a  complete  tranflation  of  which  has  not  before 
appeared. 

^  In  tranflating  the  feveral  prefcriptions,  wherever  the  ori¬ 
ginals  appeared  too  concife  or  obfcure,  the  liberty  has  been 
taken  of  exprefling  the  diredionsin  a  more  full  and  clear 
manner,  with  care  not  to  vary  the  fenfe.  The  ingredients 
in  the  feveral  compofitions  are,  for  the  greater  diftindnefs 
(a  point  which  throughout  the  whole  has  been  particularly 
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aimed  at)  ranged  in  different  lines,  as  in  the  originals :  for 
want  of  fome  method  of  this  kind,  there  are  inftances  of  in¬ 
gredients  being  confounded,  and  two  articles  miftaken  for 
one. 

To  the  feveral  medicines  is  fubjoined,  where  it  feemed 
requifite,  an  account  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
built ;  together  with  their  virtues,  ufe,  and  dofe ;  and  the 
cautions  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  the  exhibition  of  them. 
To  the  more  difficult  or  dangerous  operations  is  added  a 
full  defcription  of  the  method  of  performing  them  with  ad¬ 
vantage  and  fafety ;  and  to  fuch  medicines  as  are  liable  to 
fophiftication,  the  means  of  diftinguifliing  the  genuine  from 
the  adulterated.  In  thefe  practical  remarks  on  the  parti¬ 
cular  preparations,  and  on  the  general  claffes  of  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  refpeCtive  chapters  and  feCtions,  the 
author  has  laboured' with  diligence:  if  he  has  fucceeded 
in  executing  his  intentions,  the  directions  are  fuch,  as  may 
enable  every  apothecary  to  prepare,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  do, 
all  his  own  medicines. 

The  tables,  inferted  in  the  former  edition,  were  fo  well 
received,  that  the  other  difpenfatories  have  copied  them 
entire.  One  of  thefe  tables  however,  that  of  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities,  appears,  on  re-examining  it,  to  be  exceptionable ; 
great  part  of  it  was  drawn  from  Dr.  Freind’s  experiments, 
in  his  PueleBiones  chymlc in  which  the  numbers,  by  fome 
accident,  have  been  fo  faultily  fet  down,  that  no  depen¬ 
dence  can  be  had  upon  them  ;  and  few  other  hydroftatical 
experiments  have  been  made  on  medicinal  fubftances  or 
their  preparations.  I  have  therefore  now  thrown  out  that 
table,  but  preferved  all  that  was  valuable  in  it,  reduced  to 
a  more  ufeful  form,  in  the  table  of  the  weights  of  certain 
meafures  of  different  fluids.  I  have  likewife  added  feveral 
new  ones,  greatly  enlarged  the  others,  foas  to  render  them 
of  more  utility  in  practice,  and  diflributed  them  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  work  to  which  they  belong.  The  fads 
on  which  they  are  built,  where  no  authority  is  mentioned, 
are  in  all  cafes  (except  only  in  the  above-mentioned  table  of 
weights)  from  my  own  experience. 
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The  author  is  fufficiently  fenfible,  that  there  are  {till 
many  imperfe&ions  in  this  performance ;  but  hopes  it  will 
appear,  that  he  has  every  where  confulted  the  dignity  of 
the  art,  the  eafe  and  advantage  of  the  operator,  and  the 
health  of  the  patient. 
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PART  I. 

Elements  of  Pharmacy. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Definition  and  divifion  ofi  Pharmacy, 

J^^m^HARMACY  is  the  art  of  preparing  and  compound- 
^  p  ^  ing  natural  and  artificial  fubftances  for  medicinal  pur- 
56 H  pofes,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  refpedtive  proper- 

ties,  and  the  intentions  of  cure. 

T his  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into  two  branches,  gale¬ 
nical  and  chemical  :  but  no  rational  principle  of  diftin&ion 
between  them  has  as  yet  been  fixed  on.  If  it  be  a  chemical  pro- 
cefs  to  evaporate  juice  of  plantane  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  becomes 
thick,  it  is  furely  not  lefs  chemical  to  evaporate  the  juice  of  lloes 
in  the  fame  manner;  and  yet  the  former  only  is  ranked  among  the 
chemical,  and  the  latter  among  the  galenical  preparations.  Fre¬ 
quently,  alfo,  one  and  the  fame  preparation  is  in  different  phar¬ 
macopoeias  referred  to  the  different  branches  :  thus  diftilled  waters 
and  diftilled  fpirits,  which  make  the  firft  of  the  galenical  articles 
in  one  pharmacopoeia,  make  the  firft  of  the  chemical  in  another. 

It  is  agreed  on  both  fides,  that  effential  oils,  exttadfs,  refins,  vo¬ 
latile  and  fixt  falls,  the  artificial  neutral  falts,  metallic  preparations, 
and  other  like  productions,  belong  to  the  c  hemical  pharmacy ;  and 
pills,  bolufes,  trcches,  eleGuaries,  draughts,  ointments,  plafters, 
poultices,  kc.  to  the  galenical ;  as  if  the  difiin&ien  was  founded, 
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neither  on  tire  nature  of  the  operation,  nor  of  the  materials,  nor 
of  the  effect  produced,  but  merely  on  the  form,  in  which  the  me¬ 
dicine  is  intended  to  be  taken  or  applied.  "I  hus,  the  diflolution 
of  mercury  in  aquafortis  is  ranked  among  the  chemical  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  while  the  very  fame  procefs  with  the  additional  circumftance 
of  uniting  an  un&ucus  material,  which  renders  it,  if  any  thing,  ftill 
more  chemical,  is  neverthelefs  reckoned  a  galenical  one,  becaufe 
the  product  is  ufed  as  an  ointment.  It  cannot  finely  be  fuppofed, 
that  this  is  a  juft  divifion  •  or  that  the  fame  procefs  or  preparation 
can  become  chemical  or  not  chemical,  according  to  the  intention 
to  which  they  are  applied,  or  the  form  in  which  the  product  is 
ufed. 

If  vitriol  of  iron  (that  is,  iron  united  with  a  certain  acid)  and 
any  volatile  alkaline  fait,  as  that  of  hartfhorn  or  fal  ammoniac,  be 
put  together  into  water,  in  due  proportions ;  the  pungent  fmell  of 
the  volatile  fait  will  be  immediately  fupprefied,  this  fait  uniting 
with  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  into  a  new  compound,  while  the  iron 
is  feparated  and  thrown  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  chemical 
effect  5  and  this  effedl  will  happen,  wherever  thofe  two  ingredients 
meet  together  in  a  moift  flate,  whatever  the  form  of  the  medicine 
be.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  galenical  forms  are  by  no 
means  independent  of  chemiftry  ;  and  that  this  fcience  extends  to 
mixtures  of  the  mod  fimple  kind. 

The  London  college  has  very  judicioufly  rejected  this  divifion; 
a  divifion,  apparently  derived  from  prejudice  and  fuperficial  know¬ 
ledge,  and  which  has  been  continued  only  in  compliance  with 
cuftom.  Pharmacy,  in  its  full  extent,  is  no  other  than  a  branch 
of  chemiftry ;  and  the  mod  fimple  pharmaceutical  preparations 
are  fo  far  chemical,  as  they  have  any  dependence  upon  the  pro¬ 
perties  or  relations  of  the  materials. 

Pharmacy,  according  to  our  definition,  may  be  divided  into 
theoretical  and  practical.  The  former  teaches  the  know¬ 
ledge  ofthe  medicinal  fubftances  themfelves,theirvariousproperties, 
qualities,  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  their  general  effedls  on 
the  human  body:  the  latter,  the  fkilful  performance  of  the  feveral 
procefies,  or  operations,  by  which  they  are  adapted  to  particular 
ufes. 

What  is  here  called  theory  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  confiding, 
of  fpeculative  truths,  or  philofophical  inveftigatiens,  calculated  for 
explaining  the  phenomena,  or  teaching  the  rationale  of  the  effects 
produced.  The  theory  of  pharmacy  is  the  cliredt  refult  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  obfervation,  or  rather  a  general  and  comprehenfive  view 
of  experiments  and  facts  themfelves  ;  it  may  be  termed  scienti¬ 
fic  pharmacy,  in  diftin&ion  from  mere  manual  labour. 
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Scientific  pharmacy  includes  all  thofe  facts  which  relate  to— the 
reduction  of  medicinal  fubftances  into  different  forms,  and  the 
forms  in  which  particular  fubftances  are  moft  commodioufly  or 
advantageoufly  ufed  ; — their  relations  to  one  another  in  regard  to 
mifcibility,  and  the  means  by  which  thofe,  that  of  themfelves  are 
not  mifcible,  may  be  made  to  unite  ; — the  feparation  of  the  medi¬ 
cinal  from  the  inactive  matter,  and  of  different  kinds  of  medicinal 
matter  fronh  one  another  when  combined  together  in  the  fame  fub- 
jet,  on  the  principle  of  one  being  diffoluble  in  liquors  which  will 
not  diffolve  the  other,  of  one  being  exhaiable  by  heat  while  the 
other  remains  fixt,  &c. — the  alterations  which  the  medicinal  parts 
themfelves  undergo,  in  different  circumftances,  and  by  different 
methods  of  treatment; — the  production  of  new  properties  and 
medicinal  powers  from  the  the  coalition  of  diffimilar  things  ; — with 
many  other  particulars  analogous  to  thefe. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  pharmacy,  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  is  effentially  neceffary  to  the  due  exercife  of 
the  art  of  phyfick.  Without  it,  the  prefcriber  muft  often  err,  in 
the  choice  of  materials  for  the  different  forms  of  preparation  or 
compofition,  or  in  adapting  a  manner  of  preparation  to  given  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  often  be  deceived  alfo  in  the  medicinal  effects,  which 
the  known  powers  of  the  ingredients,  feparately,  gave  pom  to 
expect. 

It  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a  difpenfatory,  to 
wholly  detach  the  fcientific  part  of  pharmacy  from  that  w  hich  is 
more  directly  practical ;  for  the  fcience  gradually  reful.ts  in  the 
courfe  of  the  practical  details.  In  this  firft  part  of  the  work  it 
has  been  thought  expedient  to  premife  a  fummary  view  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  elements  of  the  art,  both  practical  and  fcientific,  that  the 
reader  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  particular  fubjets,  and 
proceffes,  which  follow  in  the  fecond  and  third  parts  \ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  general  view  cf  the  properties  and  relations  of  medicinal 

fubjtcuices « 


SECT.  I. 

Vegetables. 


EGETABLES  are  organized  bodies,  containing,  in  certain 


veil'd s,  different  kinds  of  fubftances,  in  which  their  medi 


cinal  virtues  confift,  and  which  are  found  to  differ  greatly,  not  only 
in  their  quantity,  but  likewife  in  their  quality,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  plant,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  foil  in  which  it  is  pro¬ 


duced. 


Thus  fome  herbs  in  their  infancy  abound  moll  with  odoriferous 
matter  ;  of  which  others  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attained 
to. a  more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature  date, 
contain  an  auflere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed  into 
a  fweet :  others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and 
afterwards,  by  degrees,  become  filled  with  a  ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  feeds,  when  beginning  to  ve¬ 
getate,  are  in  tafle  remarkably  fweet ;  yet  the  kernels  of  certain 
fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period,  extremely  acrid.  The  roots  of 
fome  of  our  indigenous  plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fummer, 
thin  and  watery  ;  if  wounded,  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich  bal- 
famic  juices,  which  expofed  to  a  gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into 
folid  gummy-refms,  fuperiourtomany  of  thofe brought  from  abroad. 
In  open  expofures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic 
plants  prove  ftronger  and  more  fragrant,  and  fetid  ones  weaker  in 
fmell,  than  in  the  oppofite  circumllances.  To  thefe  particulars 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  collecting  of  plants 
for  medicinal  ufes. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one 
plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  bitter  herb  wormwood  rifes  from  an  aromatic  root ;  and  the 
narcotic  poppy-head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power. 
Thefe  differences,  though  very  obvious  in  the  common  culinary 
plants,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufficiently  obferved,  or  attended 
to,  in  the  medicinal  ones. 

The  medicinal  juices  of  vegetables,  and  the  adfive  parts  with 
which  choy  are  impregnated,  may,  generally,  be  extracted  and  fepa- 
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rated  by  Ample  operations,  without  any  alteration  being  madein 
their  native  qualities.  They  may,  likewife,  be  varioully  altered 
and  transformed,  by  operations  not  lefs  Ample.  By  fermentation 
and  the  power  of  fire,  vegetables,  and  all  the  fubfiances  that  exift 
in  them  (the  pure  watery  part  excepted)  totally  change  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  are  converted  or  refolved  into  products  of  another  order. 
It  will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  thefe  productions  firft;  fome  of 
them  being  fubfervient  to  the  feparation  of  the  native  principles, 
and  to  the  better  understanding  of  their  properties. 

i.  Productions  from  vegetables  by  fermentation . 

THEfweetand  acefcent  juices  of  fruits,  infuAonsof  malted 
grain,  and  almoft  all  vegetable  juices  or  infuAons  that  are  either 
Amply  fweet  or  of  a  fweetnefs  mixed  with  acidity,  on  being  kept 
in  a  place  of  temperate  warmth,  in  a  veffel  not  clofely  ftopt,  fer¬ 
ment,  grow  turbid,  throw  off  a  large  qu  uitity  of  grofs  matter,  and 
are  converted  by  degrees  into  a  . vinous  liquor;  from  which 
may  be  feparated,  by  procelTes  hereafter  defcribed,  a  pure  inflam¬ 
mable  spirit. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  different  thefe  productions  are,  in 
their  medicinal  as  well  as  their  more  obvious  properties,  from  the 
liquors  that  afforded  them.  The  native  juices  of  fruits  attenuate 
the  animal  fluids,  and  relax  thy  foiids,  fo  as  to  prove  in  fome  cafes 
ufeful  aperient  medicines,  and  to  occafion,  when  imprudently 
taken,  dangerous  fluxes  ;  whereas  the  vinous  and  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  produced  from  them  by  fermentation,  have  the  oppofite 
effeCts,  conftringing  the  foiids,  and  thickening  or  coagulating  the 
fluids. 

In  vinous  liquors  there  are  great  diverfities,  independently  of 
their  being  more  or  lefs  watery  ;  for  fome  of  the  native  qualities 
of  vegetable  juices  and  infuAons,  as  colour,  flavour,  vifcidity,  &c. 
often  remain  in  the  wine,  not  being  totally  fubduable  by  that  de¬ 
gree  of  fermentation  by  which  the  liquor  is  rendered  vinous  :  but 
of  thefe  diverfities  the.  fpirit  is  never  found  to  partake:  this,  fepa¬ 
rated  from  the  wine  and  properly  purified,  is  always  one  and  the 
fame  thing,  whatever  kind  of  vegetable  liquor  it  was  produced 
from. 

Befides  the  grofs  matter  thrown  off  during  the  fermentation, 
there  feparates  from  fundry  wines,  after  the  fermentation  is  com¬ 
pleted,  another  kind  of  fubftance.  The  fides  and  bottom  of  the 
calk  become  gradually  incruftated  with  a  faline  concrete,  called 
tartar,  of  an  acid  tafte,  and  of  a  reddilh  or  white  colour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  of  the  wine.  The  colour  is  adventitious  to  the  fait, 
for  tlie  tartar  may  be  purified  from  it  by  folution  in  water :  when 
thus  purifted,  the  tartar  of  all  wines  is  found  to  be  the  fame. 
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There  is  feparated  alfo,  in  fermentation,  a  fubftance  of  a  much 
more  a&ive  nature  than  any  of  the  preceding.  When  the  fermen¬ 
tation  is  at  its  height,  a  fubtile,  pungent,  elaftic,  incoercible  va¬ 
pour  is  difcharged  ;  which,  when  copioufly  accumulated  in  clofe 
rooms,  extinguiihes  fire,  and  inftantaneoufly  fufFocates  animals, 
without  producing  any  apparent  difeafe,  or  any  injury  that  can  be 
perceived  upon  diffe&ion.  Boerhaave  fays  he  does  not  remember 
that  fo  immediate,  mortal,  and  fubtile  a  poifon  has  been  hitherto 
difcovered  :  that  if  a  large  veflel,  full  of  the  juice  of  grapes  in  high 
fermentation,  ihould  diicharge  its  accumulated  vapour  through  a 
fmall  orifice,  and  a  ftrong  healthy  man  fhculd  draw  in  the  vapour 
at  his  noftrils,  he  would  inftantly  fall  down  dead ;  or,  if  he  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  thereof,  become  apople£tic ;  or,  ifftill  lefs,  would 
remain  an  idiot  during  life,  or  become  paralytic  :  and  that  thefe 
accidents  befall  thofe,  who  imprudently  remain  long  in  clofe  vaults 
where  large  quantities  are  fermenting.  It  may  be  obferved  that 
this  vapour,  when  not  colle&ed  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  extinguifh 
a  fmall  flame,  as  that  of  a  candle,  is  generally  not  dangerous,  or  at 
leaft  not  mortal*  to  animals. 

There  are  feveral  fubftances,  of  themfelves  not  fufceptible  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  which  neverthelefs  may  be  brought  into  it  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  thofe  that  are  5  as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeaft  or  head  thrown  up 
to  the  furface  cf  fermenting  liquors.  This  expedient  is  fometimes 
had  recourfe  to,  for  unlocking  the  texture  of  certain  compact:  ve¬ 
getable  matters,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  give  out  more  readily 
fome  of  their  medicinal  principles.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  mull  be  continued  but  for  a  little  time  ;  left  the  refolution  of 
the  fubjeeft  fhould  proceed  beyond  the  intended  limits,  and  the 
principles,  expelled  from  it,  be  converted  into  other  produdts. 

The  fermentable  juices  of  fruits,  boiled  till  'they  become  thick, 
are  found  to  be  indifpofed  to  ferment,  and  this  not  only  in  their 
thick  ftate,  but  when  diluted  again  with  water  ;  though  there  ap^ 
pears  to  be  fcarcely  any  other  alteration  produced  in  them  by  the 
boiling.  Hence  liquids,  prone  to  fermentation,  may  thus  be  pre- 
ferved.  How  far  this  diminution  of  their  fermeotability  may  affe<51 
their  medical  virtues,  is  not  as  yet  clear. 

The  degree  or  the  fpecies  of  fermentation,  by  which  wines  and 
inflammable  fpirits  are  produced,  is  called  vinous  fermentation.  If 
the  procefs  is  further  protraHed,  more  grofs  matter  is  thrown  off, 
and  new  changes  fucceed,  but  in  a  flower  and  lefs  tumultuary 
manner  than  before.  The  heating  inebriating  wine  becomes  by 
degrees  a  cooling  acid  vinegar,  which  feems  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  other :  the  more  the  wine  abounded  with  inflam¬ 
mable  fpirit,  the  more  does  the  vinegar  abound  with  uninflam¬ 
mable  acid. 
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There  are,  however,  certa:n  qualities  of  vegetables,  which  are 
not  completely  fubdued  even  by  this  fecond  ftage  of  fermentation ; 
fome  vinegars  being  apparently  more  coloured,  and  containing 
more  of  an  oily  and  vifcid  matter  than  others.  By  adding  to  the 
fermentable  liquor  fubjeCts  of  other  kinds,  the  qualities  both  of 
wines  and  vinegars  may  be  ftill  further  diverfified,  fo  as  to  adapt 
them  to  particular  medicinal  ufes. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  acetous  fermentation  will  al¬ 
ways  fucceed  the  vinous,  unlefs  induftrioufty  prevented,  yet  it  is 
not  always  preceded  thereby  ;  for  many,  perhaps  all,  fermentable 
liquors  may  be  made  to  pals  to  the  acetous  ftate,  without  any  in¬ 
termediate  period  of  true  vinoiity. 

If  the  procefs  is  ftill  further  continued,  further  changes  take 
place.  The  matter  putrefies  :  and  at  length,  what  little  liquor 
remains  unevaporated,  is  found  to  be  mere  water,  and  the  folid  fub- 
ftance  at  the  bottom  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  common  mould. 

This  is  reckoned  by  the  chemifts  one  of  the  ftages  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  putrefactive  ftage :  it 
is  far  more  general  in  its  objeCI  than  the  other  two  ;  every  vege- 
-  table  matter  being  fufceptible  of  putrefaction,  but  fome  particular 
kinds  only  being  adapted  to  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation. 

Putrefaction  difcovers  one  difference  in  vegetables,  which,  tho* 
not  taken  notice  of,  fo  far  as  I  know,  by  any  writer,  feems  worthy 
of  being  remarked.  The  generality  of  vegetables  rot  and  turn  to 
mould,  without  yielding  any  very  offenfive  fmell  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  refolution  :  but  there  are  fome  which  emit, 
throughout  the  whole  procefs,  a  ftrong  fetor,  very  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  which  accompanies  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
fubftances. 


2.  Productions  from  vegetables  by  fire . 


Fire,  the  other  grand  agent  in  the  refolution  of  bodies,  pro¬ 
duces  in  vegetables  decompofitions  of  a  different  kind.  Its  ge¬ 
neral  effeCIs  are  the  following. 

Vegetable  fubftances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  reduced 
partly  into  ashes,  and  partly  into  flame  and  smoke  ;  which 
laft,  eondenfed  in  long  canals  or  otherwife,  forms  a  naufeous  bitter 
black  soot.  In  the  burning  of  moft  vegetables,  an  acid  vapour 
accompanies  the  fmoke  ;  but  the  foot  is  never  found  to  partake  of 
it. 

Vegetables  urged  with  a  red  heat  in  clofe  veffels  (the  veffel  con¬ 
taining  the  fubjeCt  being  made  to  communicate  with  another  placed 
beyond  the  aCtion  of  the  fire  for  receiving  the  matters  forced  out 
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by  the  heat)  give  over  a  watery  liquor,  called  phlegm ;  an 
ACID  LIQUOR,  called  fpirit;  an  elaftic  incoercible  vapour,  which 
appears  to  be  air,  and  to  which  an  exit  mult  be  occafionally  al¬ 
lowed,  left  it  burft  the  veffels  or  blow  off  the  receiver ;  a  thin  oil, 
and  at  length  a  very  thick  dark  coloured  ml ,  both  which  are  of  an 
acrimonious  tafte,  and  a  burnt  fetid  fmell,  whence  they  are  called 
empyromatic  oils.  There  remains  behind  a  black  coal,  not  diffo- 
luble  in  any  kind  of  liquors,  not  fufceptible  of  putrefa&ion,  not 
alterable  by  the  moft  vehement  degree  of  fire  To  long  as  the  air  is 
excluded,  but  which,  on  admitting  air  to  it,  bums  without  flaming, 
and  with  little  or  no  fmoke,  and  leaves  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
white  allies. 

The  white  afhes  of  vegetables,  infufed  or  boiled  in  water,  impart 
to  it  a  pungent  faline  fubftance,  called  fixt  alkaline  salt, 
which  may  be  feparated  in  a  folid  form  by  evaporating  the  water. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  alhes,  which  is  by  far  the  largeft  in 
quantity,  is  a  pure  earth  differing  from  that,  which  is  the  refult 
of  putrefaction,  in  being  readily  diffoluble  by  every  acid  liquor, 
while  the  other  is  not  a£ted  upon  by  any  acid. 

Such  is  the  general  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  fire.  But  there 
are  fome  vegetables,  which,  as  they  feem  to  fhew,  during  putre¬ 
faction,  fome  analogy  in  their  matter  with  that  which  conftitutes 
animal  bodies,  difcover  alfo  a  like  analogy  in  the  prefent  refolution ; 
yielding  little  or  no  acid  ;  and,  inftead  of  a  fixt  alkaline  fait  which 
remains  in  the  alhes,  affording  a  volatile  alkaline  salt, 
which  arifes  along  with  the  aqueous  and  oily  principles. 

Alkaline  falts,  and  acid  or  four  fubftances,  are  looked  upon 
as  being  oppolite  in  their  nature  to  one  another.  Moft  of  the  bo¬ 
dies,  which  are  diffoluble  in  alkaline  liquors,  are  precipitated  or 
thrown  out  from  the  folution  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  ;  and  moft 
of  thofe,  which  are  diffoluble  in  acids,  are  in  like  manner  precipi¬ 
tated  by  alkalies.  If  an  acid  and  an  alkali  be  diredfly  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  there  generally  enfues  an  effervefcence  or  tumultuary  dif* 
charge  of  air-bubbles ;  though  alkalies,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  may 
be  fo  prepared  as  to  make  no  effervefcence  with  acids,  and  in  this 
cafe  they  are  far  more  pungent  than  in  their  common  ftate. 

In  all  cafes,  the  alkali  and  acid,  uniting  together,  compofe  a 
new  body,  called  a  neutral  salt,  which  has  neither  the  four- 
nefs  of  the  one  ingredient,  nor  the  peculiar  pungency  of  the  other, 
2nd  which  will  not  diffolve  thofe  fubftances  which  either  the  acid 
or  the  alkali  feparately  would  diffolve. 

To  thefe  chara&ers  it  may  be  added,  that  alkaline  falts  change 
the  colour  of  blue  flowers  or  their  infulions,  as  of  violets,  to  a 
green,  and  acids  to  a  red,  while  the  neutral  compound,  formed 
by  the  coalition  of  the  two,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  colour. 


It 
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It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that  to  change  blue  flowers  to  a 
green,  is  not  univerfally  a  mark  of  alkalies,  for  fome  folurions  of 
earthy  bodies  in  acids  have  the  fame  effe&  :  thefe  lad  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  alkalies,  by  adding  to  them  a  known  alkali, 
which  will  immediately  precipitate  the  earth,  and  form  a  neutral 
compound  with  the  acid. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts,  perfe£fly  purified,  appear  to  be  one  and  the 
fame,  whatever  kind  of  vegetable  they  were  produced  from  ;  thofe 
of  fome  marine  plants  excepted,  of  which  hereafter.  In  volatile 
alkalies,  and  in  the  pure  earthy  part  of  the  afhes,  there  appears  to 
be,  refpe&ively,  the  like  identity. 

Empyreumatic  oils  differ  fomewhat  in  the  degree  of  acrimony  and 
fetidnefs,  and  the  acid  fpirits  differ  in  degree  of  drength,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  water  they  are  diluted  with  ;  how  far  they  may  differ  in 
any  other  refpedts,  is  little  known,  thefe  preparations  having  been 
rarely  ufed  or  examined. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  alkaline  falts,  both  of  the  fixt  and 
of  the  volatile  kind,  are  entirely  creatures  of  the  fire,  being  never 
found  to  exift  naturally  in  any  vegetable :  the  oil,  doubtlefs,  prae-ex- 
ided  in  the  fubjedf,  but  owes  its  acrimony  and  fetidnefs  to  the  fire  ; 
for  the  mod  mild  and  infipid  oils  receive  the  fame  qualities  on  being 
urged  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat  :  the  acid,  which  is  likewife 
naturally  contained  in  vegetable  fubjedts,  proves  always  tainted, 
in  the  prefent  procefs,  with  the  ill  fmeil  and  tade  of  the  oil  that  ac¬ 
companies  it,  but  whether  the  acid  itfelf  fuffers  any  change  in  its 
nature,  is  unknown. 

When  chemidry  began"  fird  to  be  formed  into  a  rational  feience, 
and  to  examine  the  component  parts  and  internal  conditution  of 
bodies  \  it  was  imagined,  that  this  refolution  pf  vegetables  by  fire, 
difcovering  to  us  all  their  adtive  principles,  unclogged  and  unmixed 
with  one  another,  would  afford  the  fured  means  of  judg-ina;  of  their 
medicinal  powers.  But  on  profecutj&g  theie  experiments,  it  was 
foon  found  that  they  were  infufficient  for  that  end  :  that  the  ana- 
lyfes  of  poifonous  and  efculent  plants  agreed  often  as  nearly  with 
one  another  as  two  analyfes  of  one  plant  :  that  by  the  adtion  of  a 
burning  heat,  the  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  barely  feparated, 
but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into  new  forms  ;  infomuch 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  know,  what  form  they  exided  in,  and  what 
qualities  they  were  endowed  with,  before  thefe  changes  and 
tranfpofitions  happened.  If,  for  example,  thirty-two  ounces  of  a 
certain  vegetable  fubdance  are  found  to  yield  ten  ounces,  and  a  half 
of  acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  five  drams  of  oil,  and  three 
drams  and  a  half  of  fixt  alkaline  fait  ;  what  idea  can  this  anaiyfis 
give  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  gum  Arabic  ? 


z-  3.  Sub- 
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3.  Suhflances  naturally  contained  in  vegetables ,  and  feparable  by  art 
without  alteration  of  their  native  qualities. 

1.  Grofs  oils. 

Gross  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  feeds  ;  from  which  they  are  commonly  extra&ed  by  ex- 
preflion,  and  hence  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  exprejfed  oils. 
They  are  contained  alfo  in  all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have 
been  examined,  and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ;  but 
here  their  qualities  are  greatly  altered  in  the  pfocefs  by  which  they 
are  extracted  or  difcovered,  as  we  have  feen  under  the  foregoing 
head. 

Thefe  oils,  in  their  common  date,  are  not  difloluble  either  in 
vinous  fpirits  or  in  water,  though,  by  means  of  certain  intermedia, 
they  may  be  united  both  with  one  and  the  other.  Thus  a  fkil- 
ful  interpofition  of  fugar  renders  them  mifcible  with  water  into 
what  are  called  lohochs  and  oily  draughts  :  by  the  intervention  of 
gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with  water  into  a  milky  fluid  :  by  alka¬ 
line  falts  they  are  changed  into  a  foap,  which  is  mifcible  both  with 
watery  and  fpirituous  liquors,  and  is  perfectly  diffolved  by  the  latter 
into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the 
foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fait ;  and  the  oil,  which  of  courfe 
feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone  this  remarkable  change,  that 
it  now  diflolves,  without  any  intermedium,  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

Exprefled  oils,  expofed  to  the  cold,  lofe  greatly  of  their  fluidity  : 
fome  of  them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a  confident 
duals.  Kept  for  fome  time  in  a  warm  air,  they  become  thin  and 
highly  rancid:  their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is 
changed  into  a  fharp  acrimonious  one  :  and  in  this  ftate,  inftead 
of  allaying,  they  occafion  irritation  ;  inftead  of  obtunding  corrofive 
humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe  oils  are  liable  to  the 
fame  noxious  alteration  while  contained  in  the  original  fubjedt  : 
hence  the  rancidity  which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds 
and  thofe  called  the  cold  feeds,  are  fo  liable  to  contrail  in  keeping. 
Neverthelefs  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  wfith  water,  the  oil, 

1  y  the  intervention  of  the  other  matter  of  thefubjeril,  unites  with 
the  water  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftead  of  grow¬ 
ing  rancid,  turns  four  on  ftanding. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree  of  heat  as  much 
-exceeding  this,  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  does  that  of  the  human 
body,  thefe  oils  fuffer  little  diflipation  of  their  parts.  In  a  greater 
heat,  they  emit  a  pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ;  and 
-when  fuffered  to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  acquired 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  they  had  before,  together  with 
an  acrid  tafte.  In  a  heat  approaching  to  ignition,  inclofe  vefiels, 

greateft 
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greateft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  empyreumatic  ftate,  a  black  coal 
remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nut, 
we  obtain,  inftead  of  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubflance  of  a  butyraceous  con- 
fiftence  ;  and  from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as 
tallow.  Thefe  concretes  are  mofi  commodioufly  extra<5fed  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  fubjeft  in  water ;  the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by  the 
heat,  feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furface,  and  refumes  its  proper 
confiftence  as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubftances  of  thisclafs  have  the  fame  general  properties  with 
expreiTcd  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to  become  rancid  in  keepingthan 
molt  of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemifts,  that 
their  thick  confiftence  is  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  an  acid 
principle  :  for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a  vapour  more 
fenfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils  ;  and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admixture 
of  concentrated  acids,  are  reduced  to  a  thick  or  folid  mafs. 

3.  Eflential  oils. 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegetables,  or  parts 
of  vegetables,  that  are  confiderably  odorous.  They  are  the  direct 
principle,  in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pun¬ 
gency,  and  other  active  powers  of  the  fubjedt,  refide  ;  whence  their 
name  of  effences  cr  eflential  oils. 

Eflential  oils  unite  with  redfified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  compofe  with 
it  one  homogene  tranfparent  fluid  ;  though  fome  of  them  require 
for  this  purpofe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fpirit  than  others. 
Water  alfo,  though  it  does  not  diflbive  their  whole  fubflance,  may 
be  made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more  fubtile  matter,  fo  as  to 
become  confiderably  impregnated  with  their  flavour  :  by  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  fugar,  gum,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline  falts,  they  are 
made  totally  difloluble  in  water.  Digefted  with  volatile  alkalies, 
they  undergo  various  changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous 
acquire  conflderable  degrees  of  fragrance  ;  whilfl  fixt  alkalies  uni- 
verfally  impair  their  odour. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale  ;  and  on 
this  principle  they  are  commonly  extracted  from  fubjecls  that  con¬ 
tain  them:  for  no  other  fluid.,  that  naturally  exifts  in  vegetables, 
is  exhaiable  by  that  degree  of  heat,  except  the  aqueous  moifture, 
from  which  greateft  part  of  the  oil  is  eafily  feparated.  Some  of 
thefe  oils  arife  with  a  much  lefs  heat,  a  heat  little  greater  than  that 
in  which  water  begins  viflbly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by 
a  burning  heat,  they  differ  little  from  exprefled  oils. 

Eflential  oils,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a  warm  air,  fuffer  an 
alteration  very  different  from  that  which  the  exprefled  undergo. 

Inftead 
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Inftead  of  growing  thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradually 
become  thick,  and  at  length  harden  into  a  folid  brittle  concrete  ; 

■  with  a  remarkable  diminution  of  their  volatility^  fragrancy,  pun¬ 
gency,  and  warm  ftimulating  quality.  In  this  ftate,  they  are  found 
to  confift  of  two  kinds  of  matter ;  a  fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original 
oil ;  and  of  a  groffer  fubftance  which  remains  behind,  notexhalable 
without  a  burning  heat,  or  fuch  a  one  as  changes  its  nature,  and 
refolves  it  into  an  acid,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  inftantly  produces,  in  ef- 
fential  oils,  a  change  nearly  fimilar  to  that  which  time  effects.  In 
making  thefe  kinds  of  commixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on 
his  guard  :  for  when  a  ftrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre  (of 
which  hereafter)  is  poured  haftily  into  an  eflential  oil,  a  great  heat 
and  ebullition  enfue,  and  often  an  explofion  happens,  or  the  mixture 
burfts  into  flame.  The  union  of  exprefled  oils  with  acids  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  much  lefs  conflict. 

4.  Concrete  eflential  oil. 

Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  roots,  inftead  of  a 
fluid  eflential  oil,  yield  a  fubftance  poflefling  the  fame  general  pro¬ 
perties,  but  of  a  thick  or  febaceous  confiftence.  This  fubftance 
appears  to  be  of  as  great  volatility,  and  fubtilty  of  parts,  as  the 
fluid  oils  :  it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
concretes  upon  the  furface  of  the  colle&ed  vapour.  The  total  ex¬ 
halation  of  this  matter,  and  its  concreting  again  into  its  original 
confident  date,  without  any  feparation  of  it  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid 
part,  diftinguifhes.  it  from  eflential  oils  that  have  been  thickened 
or  indurated  by  age  or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woody 
parts  of  certain  Indian  trees.  It  is  volatile  like  eflential  oils,  and 
foluble  both  in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits  :  it  unites  freely  with 
water  by  the  intervention  of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  imper¬ 
fectly  by  the  other  intermedia  that  render  oils  mifcible  with  watery 
liquors.  It  differs  from  the  febaceous  as  well  as  fluid  eflential  oils, 
in  differing  no  fenfibie  alteration  from  long  keeping  ;  in  being  totally 
exhalable,  not  only  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  in  a  warm 
air,  without  any  change  or  feparation  of  its  parts,  the  lad  particle 
that  remains  unexhaled  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
original  camphor  :  in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic  impreflion,  and 
differing  no  refolution,  from  any  degree  of  fire  to  which  it  can  be 
expcfed  in  clofe  veflels,  though  readily  combuftible  in  the  open  air  ; 
in  being  diffblved  by  concentrated  acids  into  a  liquid  form  ;  and  in 
feveral  other  properties  which  it  is  needlefs  to  fpecify  in  this  place. 

6.  Refin. 
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6.  Refin. 

Essential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  refins. 
When  the  indurated  mafs  has  been  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling 
Water,  till  its  more  fubtile  part,  or  the  pure  effential  oil  that  remain  * 
ed  in  it,  has  exhaled ;  the  grofs  matter,  left  behind,  is  likewife  called 
refin.  We  find,  in  many  vegetables,  refins  analogous  both  to  one 
and  the  other  of  thefe  concretes ;  fome  containing  a  fubtile  oil,  fepa- 
rable  by  a  heat  of  boiling  water ;  others  containing  nothing  that  is 
capable  of  exhaling  in  that  heat. 

Refins  in  general  dififolve  in  re&ified  fpiritof  wine,  though  fome 
of  them  much  more  difficultly  than  others  :  it  is  chiefly  by  means 
of  this  diflolvent,  that  they  are  extracted  from  the  fubje&s  in  which 
they  are  contained.  They  dififolve  alfo  in  oils  both  exprefled  and 
eflfential ;  and  may  be  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of  the 
fame  intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mifeible  with  water.  In 
a  heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid, 
and  in  this  ftate  they  may  be  incorporated  one  with  another.  In 
their  refolution  by  fire,  in  clofe  vefiTels,  they  yield  a  manifeft  acid, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

7.  Gum. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing fubftances,  in  being  uninflamma¬ 
ble  :  for  though  it  may  be  burnt  to  a  coal,  and  thence  to  alhes,  it 
never  yields  any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion 
of  the  principles  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire  ;  the  quantity  of 
empyreumatic  oil  being  far  lefs,  and  that  of  acid  far  greater.  In  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  it  fuffers  no  diffipation  :  nor  does  it  liquefy 
like  refins  $  but  continues  unchanged,  till  the  heat  is  fo  far  in- 
creafed  as  to  fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a  coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vifeous  adhe- 
five  mafs,  called  mucilage  :  by  a  larger  quantity  it  is  diflolved  into  a. 
•fluid,  which  proves  more  or  lefs  glutinous,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  gum.  It  does  not  dififolve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any 
kind  of  oil :  neverthelefs,  when  foftened  with  water  into  a  mucilage, 
it  is  eafily  mifeible  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins,  which, 
by  this  means,  become  foluble  in  watery  liquors  along  with  the 
gum,  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which 
has  been  kept  a  fecret  in  a  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known, 
to  Dr.  Grew.  “  I  took  (fays  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pouring  it 
“  upon  another  body ,  I  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into 
“  a  perfeQ;  milk-white  balfam  or  butter  ;  by  which  means  the  oil 
“  became  mingleable  with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor  i  eafily  and 
inftantaneoully  diflblving  therein,  in  the  form  of  a  milk.  And 
note,  this  is  done  without  the  ieait  alteration  of  the  fined,  tafte. 
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6t  nature  or  operation  of  the  faid  oil.  By  fomewhat  the. like  means 
cc  any  other  ftillatitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a  milk-white 
ct  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with  water  or  any  other 

liquor ;  which  is  of  various  ufe  in  medicine,  and  what  I  find 
ec  oftentimes  very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  be  done.” 
(Grew  of  mixture ,  chap.  v.  inf.  i.  §  7.)  This  enquiry  has  lately 
been  further  profecuted,  in  the  firffc  volume  of  the  medical  obferva- 
tions  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  phylicians  in  London ;  where  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  experiments  is  related,  of  rendering  oils  both  effential  and 
expreffed,  and  different  undtuous  and  refinous  bodies,  foluble  in 
water  by  the  mediation  of  gum. 

As  oily  and  refinous  fubllances  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the 
means  of  gum,  lo  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  fpirit  of 
wine  by  the  intervention  of  refins  and  effential  oils  ;  though  the 
fpirit  does  not  take  up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum,  as  water  does  of 
the  oil  or  refin. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils  or  render  them  con¬ 
fident,  do  not  impede  the  dilfolution  of  gum,  or  of  oils  blended 
with  gum.  Alkaline  falts,  on  the  contrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile, 
though  they  render  pure  oils  diffoluble  in  water,  prevent  the  fo- 
lution  ol  gum,  and  of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil/  If  any  pure  gum 
be  dilfolved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any  alkali  will  occafion  the 
gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  confident  form  :  if 
any  oily  or  refinous  body  was  previoully  blended  with  the  gum,  this 
aifo  feparates,  and  either  links  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the  top, 
according  to  its  gravity. 

8.  Gum-refin. 


By  gum-refin  is  underflood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  Many 
vegetables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component 
parts  are  fo  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of 
fome  other  matter,  that  the  compound,  in  a  pharmaceutical  view, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  diftindl  kind  of  principle ;  the  whole  mafs 
dilfolving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpirituous  liquors  ; 
and  the  lolutions  being  not  turbid  or  milky,  like  thofe  of  the  groffer 
mixtures  of  gum  and  refin,  but  perfectly  trahfparent.  Such  is  the 
aftringent  matter  of  biftort  root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of  gentian. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  had  fome  particular  name  for  this 
kind  of  matter  ;  as  the  term  gum-refin  is  appropriated  to  the  groffer 
mixtures,  in  which  the  gummy  and  refinous  part  are  but  loofely 
joined,  and  eafiiy  reparable  from  one  another. 

0.  Saline  matter. 


Of  the  fahne  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different  kinds,  which 
have  hitherto  teen  but  little  examined  :  the  fvveet  and  1  lie  acid  ones 
ire  the  moil  plentiful,  and  thole  which  arc  the  mofl  known. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  juices,  expofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  cf  boiling  water, 
fuffer  generally  no  other  change,  than  the  evaporation  of  their 
watery  moifture  ;  the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  along  with 
fuch  of  the  other  not  volatile  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the 
juice.  From  many,  after  the  exhalation  of  great  part  of  the  water, 
the  faline  matter  gradually  feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into 
little  folid  maffes,  leaving  the  other  fubftances  diflolved  or  in  a  moift 
ftate  :  from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found  of  obtaining  a 
pure  concrete  fait. 

Thefe  falts  diflolve  not  only  in  water  like  other  faline  bodies,  but 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  rectified  fpirit  alfo.  The 
grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they  are  almoft  always 
accompanied  in  the  fubjedt,  diflolves  freely  along  with  them  in 
water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in  great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heteroge¬ 
neous  matters,  as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  retained 
by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes  ;  but  of  thofe,  which  water  takes  up, 
a  confiderable  part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence  eftential  falts, 
as  they  are  called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  watery 
juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake  largely  of  the 
other  foluble  principles  of  the  fubjedt ;  whilft  thofe  extracted  by  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine  prove  far  more  pure.  By  means  of  redtified  fpirit,  fome 
productions  of  this  kind  may  be  excellently  freed  from  their  impu¬ 
rities  ;  and  perfedt  faccharine  concretions  obtained  from  many  of 
our  indigenous  fweets. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter,  obtained  from  fome  refinous 
bodies,  particularly  from  benzoine,  ofa  different  nature  from  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  be  a  part  of  the 
eflfential  oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with  the  acid  more 
predominant,  or  more  difengaged,  than  in  the  other  kinds  of  coagu¬ 
lated  or  indurated  oils.  Thefe  concretes  diflolve  both  in  water 
and  in  vinous  fpirits,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly  in  both  :  they 
ftiew  fome  marks  of  acidity,  have  a  confiderable  (hare  of  fmell 
like  that  of  the  refin  they  are  obtained  from,  exhale  in  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  boiling  water  or  a  little  greater,  and  prove  inflammable 
in  the  fire. 

General  obfervations  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only  from 
a  few  vegetables,  and  camphor  from  a  much  fmaller  number  ; 
but  grofs  oil,  fefn,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to  be  com¬ 
mon  in  greater  or  lets  proportion,  to  all ;  fome  abounding  more 
with  one,  and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  intimately  combined  ; 
fo  as  to  be  extracted  together  from  the  fuhjedt,  by  thofe  diflol vents., 
in  which  fome  of  them,  feparately,  could  not  bediftblved.  Hence 
watery  infufions,  and  fpirituous  tinCtures  of  a  plant  contain,  re- 
fpedtively,  more  than  water  or  fpirit  is  the  proper  diflolvent  of. 
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3.  After  a  plant  has  been  fufficiently  infufed  in  water,  all  that 
fpirit  extracts  from  the  refiduum  may  be  looked  upon  as  confiding 
wholly  of  fuch  matter  as  dire&ly  belongs  to  the  adtion  of  fpirit. 
And  contrariwife,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  extracts, 
afterwards  may  be  looked  upon  as  confiding  only  of  that  matter  of 
which  water  is  the  direct  diflolvent. 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubdance,  containing  all  the  principles  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  be  boiled  in  water  ;  the  eflential  oil,  whether  fluid 
or  concrete,  and  the  camphor,  and  volatile  eflential  fait,  will  gra¬ 
dually  exhale  with  the  fleam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  collected  by 
receiving  the  fleam  in  proper  vefiels  placed  beyond  the  action  of  the 
heat.  The  other  principles  not  being  volatile  in  this  degree  of 
heat,  remain  behind  ;  the  grofs  oil  and  febaceous  matter  float  on 
the  top  :  the  gummy  and  faline  fubftance,  and  a  part  of  the  refin, 
are  diflolved  by  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  folidform  by 
draining  the  liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a  gentle  heat  till  the  w^ater 
has  exhaled.  The  reft  of  the  refin,  ftill  retained  by  the  fubje&, 
may  be  extra&ed  by  fpirit  of  wrine,  and  feparated  in  its  proper  form, 
by  exhaling  the  fpirit.  On  thefe  foundations,  moft  of  the  fubftances 
contained  in  vegetables  may  be  extracted,  and  obtained  in  a  pure 
date,  however  they  may  be  compounded  together  in  the  fubjedt. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  is  found  naturally  dif- 
cngaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diftindt  receptacles  within  the  fub- 
je<5,  or  extravafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thus,  in  the 
dried  roots  of  angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  microfcope  difcovers 
veins  of  refin.  In  the  flower-cups  of  hypericum,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  orange  tree,  tranfparent  points  arediftinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye, 
which  on  the  firft  view  feem  to  be  holes,  but  on  a  clofer  examina¬ 
tion  are  found  to  be  little  veficles  filled  with  eflential  oil.  In  the 
bark  cf  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  feme  other  trees,  the  oily  recep¬ 
tacles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  copioufly  fupplied  with  the 
oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that  they  frequently  burft,  efpecially  in  the 
warm  climates,  and  difeharge  their  contents  in  great  quantities. 
The  acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among  our- 
felves,  yield  almoft  pure  gummy  exudations.  From  a  fpecies  of 
afti  is  fecreted  the  faline  fweet  fubftance  manna  ;  and  the  only  kind 
of  fugar  which  the  antients  were  acquainted  with  appears  to  have 
been  a  natural  exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  are,  fo  far  as  is  known,  all  that 
naturally  exift  in  vegetables  ;  and  all  that  art  can  extract  from  them, 
without  fuch  operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their 
original  qualities.  In  one  or  mere  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour, 
imell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the  fubjedt,  are  almoft  always 
found  concentrated. 

7.  In  feme  vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  activity  refides  in 
one  principle.  1  hus,  in  Iweet  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  prin¬ 
ciple 
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ciple  is  a  grofs  oil ;  in  horfe-radifh  root,  an  efiential  oil ;  in  jalap 
root,  a  refin  ;  in  marfhmallow  root,  a  guin  ;  in  the  leaves  of  forrel, 
a  “fifline  acid  fubftance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  refiding  in  one  principle,  and 
another  in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark  has  an  aftringent  refin, 
and  a  bitter  gum  ;  wormwood,  a  ftrong-flavoured  efiential  oil, 
and  a  bitter  gum -refin. 

9.  The  grofs  inlipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the  Ample  infipid 
gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubftances,  appear  to  nearly 
agree,  refpedtively,  among  themfelves,  in  their  medicinal  qualities, 
as  well  as  in  their  ..pharmaceutic  properties. 

10.  But  efiential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-refins,  differ  greatly  in 
different  fubjedts.  As  efiential  oils  are  univerfally  the  principle  of 
odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  they  muft  differ  in  this  refpeT 
as  much  as  the  fubjedts  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins  fre¬ 
quently  partake  of  the  oil,  and  confequently  of  the  differences 
depending  thereon  ;  with  this  further  diversity,  that  the  grofs  re- 
finous  part  often  contains  other  powers  than  thofe  which  refide  in 
oils.  Thus  from  wormwood  a  refin  may  be  prepared,  containing 
not  only  the  ftrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but  likewife  the  whole  bitter** 
nefs  of  the  herb  ;  which  laft  quality  the  oil  is  entirely  free  from. 
The  bitter,  aftringent,  purgative  and  emetic  virtues  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  refide  generally  in  different  forts  of  refinous  matter,  either 
pure,  or  blended  with  gummy  and  faline  parts  ;  of  which  kind  of 
combinations  there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component 
parts  can  fcarcely  be  feparated  from  one  another,  the  whole  com* 
pound  diffolving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua. 

11.  There  are  fome  fubftances  alfo,  which,  from  their  being 
totally  diffoluble  in  water,  and  not  at  all  in  fpirit,  may  be  judged  to 
be  mere  gums  ;  but  which,  neverthelefs,  poffefs  virtues  never  to  be 
found  in  the  fimple  gums.  Such  are  the  aftringent  gum  called 
acacia,  and  the  purgative  gum  extracted  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles 
or  prefiding  fpirits,  different  in  different  plants,  of  too  great  te¬ 
nuity  to  be  collected  in  their  pure  ftate,  and  of  wh  ch  oils,  gums, 
and  refins  are  only  the  matrices  or  vehicles.  This  enquiry  is  foreign 
to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  about  grofter 
and  more  fenfible  objects.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odoriferous 
plant  an  efiential  oil,  containing  in  a  fmall  compafs  the  whole  fra¬ 
grance  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjedt,  our  intentions  are  equally 
anfwered,  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  diredt  odorous 
matter,  or  whether  it  has  diffufed  through  it  a  fragrant  principle 
more  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And  when  this  oil,  in  long  keeping,  lofes 
its  odour,  and  becomes  a  refin,  it  is  equal,  in  regard  to  the  prefent 
confiderations,  whether  the  effedb  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a 
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fubtile  principle,  or  from  a  change  produced  in  the  fubflance  of  the 
oil  itfelf.  # 

SECT.  II. 

*  Animals. 

IN  animal  bodies  we  find  certain  fubftances,  which  have  a  great 
refemblance,  in  their  general  properties,  to  thofe  of  th6  vege¬ 
table  kingdom. 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables,  are  not,  of 
themfelves,  difToluble  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirits ;  but  they 
may  be  united  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage  ; 
and  moft  of  them  may  be  changed  into  foap,  and  thus  rendered 
mifcible  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  water,  by  fixt  alkaline  falts. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal  fubftances,  as 
mufk,  civet,  caftor,  is,  like  eflential  oils,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Cartheufer  relates,  that 
from  caftor  an  adtual  eflential  oil  has  been  obtained,  in  very  fmall 
quantity,  but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  diffufive  fmell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  lundry 
animal  fubftances,  in  which  their  peculiar  taftes  refide,  are  diflolved 
by  rectified  fpirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and 
gummy  refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables, 
diflolves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils  :  like  gums  alfo,  it 
renders  oils  and  fats  mifcible  with  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infects,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid 
juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are  however  fundry  animal  juices,  which  differ  greatly, 
even  in  thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding 
ones  of  vegetables.  Thus  animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous 
to  vegetable  gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
though  it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet,  on  con- 
fiderably  heating  the  mixture,  the  animal  matter  feparates  from  the 
watery  fluid,  and  concretes  into  a  folid  mafs.  Some  have  been 
apprehenfive,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  fome  diftempers,  might 
rife  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  produce  this  dangerous  or  mortal  con¬ 
cretion  of  the  ferous  humours  :  but  the  heat  requifite  for  this  effect 
is  greater  than  the  human  body  appears  capable  of  fuftaining ;  being 
nearly  about  the  middle  point  between  the  greateft  human  heat 
commonly  obferved  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrongly  difpoftd  to  run 
into  putrefaction :  they  putrefy  much  fooner  than  vegetable  matters, 
and  when  corrupted,  prove  more  offenfive. 
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This  procefs  takes  place,  in  fome  degree,  in  the  bodies  of  living 
animals ;  as  often  as  the  juices  (lagnate  long,  or  are  prevented,  by 
an  obftruftion  of  the  natural  emun£tories,  from  throwing  off  their 
more  volatile  and  corruptible  parts. 

The  doctrine  of  patrefa£lion,  both  in  living  and  in  dead  animals, 
has  lately  received  great  light  from  the  curious  and  interefting  ex¬ 
periments  and  obfervations  of  Dr.  Pringle.  He  obferves,  that  if 
the  corruption  is  great  and  fudden,  a  fever  or  a  flux  enfue  ;  but 
that,  if  the  accumulation  of  corrupted  matter  is  fo  flow,  that  the 
body  becomes  habituated  to  the  putrefa£lion,  a  fcurvy  prevails. 
Hence  the  frequency  of  this  laft  diftemper,  in  long  voyages,  on 
board  unventilated  {hips,  from  corrupted  air  and  proviflons ;  in  mar- 
(hy  countries,  from  limilar  caufes  ;  and  in  a  lefler  degree,  in  all 
northern  climates,  in  moift  fituations,  from  a  want  of  due  per- 
fpiration. 

During  putrefa£lion,  a  quantity  of  air  is  generated  ;  all  the  hu¬ 
mours  become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and 
tender.  Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceedsthe  corruption  of  any 
of  the  vifcera,  or  the  imprudent  fupprefiion  of  dyfenteries  by  aftrin- 
gents ;  and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veflels  obfervable  in 
fcurvies,  &c. 

The  craflamentum  of  human  blood  changes  by  putrefa&ion 
.into  a  dark  livid-coloured  liquor ;  a  few  drops  of  which  tinge  the 
ferum  of  a  tawny  hue ;  like  that  of  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric 
fluxes,  and  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein,  and  that  which  oozes  from  a  blifter,  in  deep 
fcurvies,  and  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craflamentum  changes  a  large  quantity  of  recent 
urine  to  a  flame-coloured  water,  fo  common  in  fevers  and  in  the 
fcurvy.  This  mixture,  after  (landing  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a 
cloud,  refembling  what  is  feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diflem- 
pers ;  with  fome  oily  matter  on  the  furface,  like  the  fcum  which 
floats  on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  blood  depofits,  in  putrefa£lion,  a  fediment 
refembling  well-digefted  pus,  and  changes  to  a  faint  olive  green. 
A  ferum,  fo  far  putrefied  as  to  become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to 
be  feen  in  the  veflels  of  living  animals  :  but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum 
is  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  green  colour  which  the  flefh  acquires  in 
corrupting.  In  falted  meats,  this  is  commonly  afcribed  to  the 
brine,  but  erroneoufly ;  for  that  has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour, 
but  only  of  qualifying  the  tafte,  and  in  fome  degree  the  ill  effects 
of  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers,  and  other  fores,  where  tire 
ferum  is  left  to  (lagnate  long,  the  matter  is  likewife  found  of  this 
colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefa£lion  of  animal  fubftances  is  prevented  or  retarded  by 
all  faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixt  and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which 
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have  generally  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  effe£.  Of  all 
the  falts  that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fea  fait  feems  to  refill  putre¬ 
faction  the  lead: :  in  fmall  quantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  procefs. 
The  vegetable  bitters,  as  chamomile  flowers,  are  much  ftronger 
antifeptics,  not  only  preferving  flefh  long  uncorrupted,  but  likewife 
fomewhat  correcting  it  when  putrid  :  the  mineral  acids  have  this 
lafl  effeCt  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vinous  fpirits,  aromatic  and 
warm  fubflances,  mofl  of  the  diaphoretic  drugs,  and  the  acrid 
plants  falfely  called  alkalefcent,  as  feurvygrafs  and  horferadifh,  are 
alfo  found  to  refill  putrefaction  j  and  fome  of  the  abforbent  earths, 
as  chalk,  to  promote  it. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithstanding  the  llrong  tendency  of 
animal  matters  to  putrefaction,  yet  broths  made  from  them  with 
the  admixture  of  vegetables,  inltead  of  putrefying,  turn  four* 
Dr.  Pringle  finds,  that  when  animal  flelh  in  fubftance  is  beaten  up 
with  bread,  or  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a  proper  quantity 
of  water,  into  the  confillence  of  a  pap,  this  mixture  likewife,  kept 
in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body,  grows  in  a  little  time 
four  ;  whilft  the  vegetable  matters,  without  the  flelh,  fuffer  no  fuch 
change.  See  the  appendix  to  his  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of 
the  army. 

Animal  fubflances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  refolved,  likt 
vegetables  into  foot  and  alhes  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  no 
fixt  alkaline  fait  can  be  obtained  from  the  alhes,  and  that  no  acid 
vapour  accompanies  the  fmoke.  They  emit,  during  the  burning, 
a  fetid  fmell,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  by  which  animal  fubflances  may 
be  diftinguifhed  at  once  from  all  thole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom* 
In  clofe  velfels,  they  give  over,  after  the  watery  moillure,  a  vola¬ 
tile  alkaline  fait,  which  either  concretes  into  a  folid  form,  or  dif- 
folves  in  the  water,  and  thus  compofes  what  is  called  fpirit ;  together 
with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  of  a  more  fetid  kind  than  the  oils  of 
vegetables  ;  without  the  leaft  footftep  of  acid  throughout  the  whole 
procefs.  A  black  coal  remains,  which,  in  the  open  air,  burns 
into  white  alhes  void  of  faline  matter. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  fe&ion,  that  fome  few  vegeta¬ 
bles,  in  this  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  difeover  fome  agreement, 
in  their  matter,  with  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom  *  yielding  a 
volatile  alkaline  fait  in  conllderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing 
of  the  acid  or  fixt  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables  afford. 
In  animal  fubflances  alfo  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  the  general 
analyfis :  from  animal  fats,  inftead  of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor 
is  obtained,  and  their  empyreumatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar  offenfive- 
nefs  o l  the  other  animal  oils# 
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O//;  Bitumens. 

IN  the  mineral  kingdom  is  found  a  fluid  oil,  called  naphtha  or 
petroleum,  floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  or  ifluing  from 
clefts  of  rocks,  particularly  in  the  eaftern  countries,  of  a  rtrong 
fmell  very  different  from  that  of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  limpid 
almoft  as  water,  highly  inflammable,  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  more  averfe  to  union  with  water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs 
tinged,  of  a  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a  ffronger  or  weaker  fmell. 
By  the  admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat 
or  conflict  with  them,  they  become  thick,  and  at  length  confident ; 
and  in  thefe  dates  are  called  bitumens. 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  correfponding  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  lpirit  of 
wine,  but  much  more  difficultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  mod 
part  only  partially :  they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to  be 
confiderably  dronger.  In  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  give  out 
a  fluid  oil,  greatly  refembling  the  native  petrolea  ;  a  fmall  quantity 
of  a  black  coaly  matter  remaining  behind.  Their  fmells  are  va¬ 
rious  ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  their  natural  date,  or  when  melt¬ 
ed,  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a  peculiar  kind  of  drong  feent,  called,  from 
them,  bituminous . 

- -Earths.  • 

In  treating  of  vegetables  and  animals,  we  forbore  to  fpeak  of 
their  earthy  matters,  that  the  didinguifhing  characters  of  the  feveral 
claffes  of  earthy  bodies  might  be  the  eafier  apprehended,  by  having 
them  placed  here  in  one  fynoptical  view  :  the  little  impropriety,  of 
joining  the  vegetable  and  animal  earths  to  the  mineral  mud  be  over¬ 
looked  for  the  fake  of  that  advantage.  Under  the  mineral  earths 
are  included  dones,  thefe  being  no  other  than  earths  in  an  indu¬ 
rated  date. — The  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies  hitherto  taken 
notice  of,  are  the  following. 

I.  Earths  foluble  in  the  nitrous ,  marine ,  and  vegetable  acids ,  but  not 
tit  all  or  exceeding  fparingly  in  the  vitriolic  acid.  When  previoufy 
dijfolved  in  other  acids ,  they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this 
lafl ,  which  thus  unites  vjith  them  into  injipid ,  or  nearly  infipid  con¬ 
crete s,  not  dijfoluble  in  any  liquor.  Of  this  kind  are, 
i.  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  : , dijlinguijhed ■  by  its  being  con¬ 
vertible,  in  a  Jlrong  fire  without  addition ,  into  an  acrimonious  calx , 
called  quicklime ,  T  his  earth  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  mi- 
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neral  kingdom.  The  fine  foft  chalk,  the  coarfer  limeftones,  the 
fyard  marbles,  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  contained  in 
waters,  and  which,  Separating  from  them,  incruftates  the  Tides  of 
caverns  or  fiangs  in  icicles  from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  different  appellations  ;  how  flrongly  foeverfomc 
of  thefe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for  particular  medicinal  pur- 
pofes  ;  are  at  bottom  no  other  than  different  forms  of  this  calca¬ 
reous  earth,  limple  pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fupeihcial 
charadlers  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  mafs.  Mod  of 
them  contain  generally  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  fome  of  the 
indiflbluble  kinds  of  earth  -3  which,  however,  affe£fs  their  medici¬ 
nal  qualities  no  otherwife,  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to 
their  bulk.  Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pured,  and  is  therefore 
in  general  preferred.  They  all  burn  into  a  ftrong  quicklime  :  in 
this  date,  a  part  of  them  dilfolves  in  water,  which  thus  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  aftringent  and  lithontriptic  powers  that  have 
been  erroneoufly  afcribed  to  fome  of  the  earths  in  their  natural 
hate. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  :  burning  into  quicklime ,  like  thg 
mineral.  Of  this  kind  are  oyfter  (hells,  and  all  the  marine  (hells 
that  have  been  examined  ;  though  with  fome  variation  in  the 
ftrength  of  the  quicklime  produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns  :  not  at  all  burning  into  quick¬ 
lime.  This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of  folution  in  acids  than 
either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  fubjeft  with  a 
quantity  of  gelatinous  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boil¬ 
ing  in  water,  and  more  perfectly  by  burning  in  the  open  air  :  the 
earth  may  be  extra&ed  alio  fromthebone  or  horn,  though  diffi¬ 
cultly,  by  means  of  acids ;  whereas  vegetables,  and  the  foft  parts 
of  animals,  yield  their  pure  earth  by  burning  only. 

II.  Earths  foluble  with  eafe  in  the  vitriolic  as  well  as  other  acids ; 

and  yielding ,  in  all  their  combinations  therewith ,  faline  concretes 

fshible  in  water . 

1.  Magnefia  alba  :  compofing  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a  bitter  pur¬ 
gative  liquor.  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a  pure 
date.  It  is  obtained  from  the  purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts, 
from  the  bitter  liquor,  which  remans  after  the  crydallization  of  fea 
fait  from  fea  water,  and  from  the  fluid  which  remains  uncryftallized 
in  the  purification  of  fome  forts  of  rough  nitre.  The  afhes  of  ve¬ 
getables  appear  to  be  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  earth:  compofing  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a  very 
afiringent  liquor.  This  earth  alfo  has  not  been  found  naturally  pure. 
It  is  obtained  from  alum,  which  is  no  other  than  a  combination  of 
it  with  the  vitriolic  acid  :  it  may  likewife  be  extradfed,  by  drong 
boiling  in  that  acid,  from  clays  and  boles. 
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HI.  Earths  which  by  digefiion  in  acids ,  either  in  the  cold  or  in  a  mo* 

derate  warmth ,  are  not  at  all  dijfolved , 

1 .  Argillaceous  earth  :  becoming  hardy  or  acquiring  an  additional 
hardnefs  in  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  there  are  feveral  va¬ 
rieties,  differing  in  fome  particular  properties  :  as  the  purer  clays9 
which  when  moiftened  with  water  form  a  very  vifcous  mafs  diffi¬ 
cultly  diffufible  through  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  flowly 
fubfiding  from  it :  bolesy  lefs  vifcous,  more  readily  mifcible  with 
water,  and  more  readily  fubfiding :  and  ochres ,  which  have  little 
or  nothing  of  the  vifcofity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  impregnated  with  a  yellow  or  red  ferugineous  calx. 

2.  Cryftalline  earth  :  naturally  hardy  fo  as  to  Jlrike /parks  with 
ft  eel :  becoming  friable  in  a  Jlrong  fire.  Of  this  kind  are  flints, 
cryfials,  &c.  which  appear  to  confift  of  one  and  the  fame  earth, 
differing  in  the  purity,  hardnefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3.  Gypfeous  earth  :  reducible  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  foft  powder , 
which  unites  with  water  into  a  mafsy  fomewhat  vifcous  and  tenacious 
while  moiJly  but  quickly  drying  and  becoming  hard.  A  greater  heat 
deprives  the  powder  of  this  property ,  without  occafioning  any  other 
alteration.  Such  are  the  transparent  felenitee ;  the  fibrous  ftony 
maffes  improperly  called  Englijh  talc ;  and  the  granulated  gypfa  or 
plafler  of  Paris  ftones.  Though  thefe  bodies,  however,  have  been 
commonly  looked  upon  as  mere  earths,  of  a  diftinCt  kind  from  the 
reft,  they  appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthetical  experiments, 
to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mineral  calcareous  earth 
with  vitriolic  acid.  See  the  characters  of  the  earths  of  the  firft 
clafs. 

4.  Talky  earth:  fcarcely  alterable  by  a  vehement  fire.  The 
maffes  of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy  texture  $ 
more  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glittering  ;  fmooth  and  unCtuous 
to  the  touch ;  too  flexible  and  elaftic  to  be  eafily  pulverized ; 
foft,  fo  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  In  thefe  refpe&s  fome  of  the 
gypfeous  earths  greatly  refemble  them,  but  the  difference  is  readily 
difcovered  by  fire ;  a  weak  heat  reducing  the  gypfeous  to  powder, 
while  the  ftrongeft  makes  no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than 
fomewhat  diminifhing  their  flexibility,  brightn^fs,  and  unCtuofity. 

Metals. 

Of  metals,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies,  the  moll  ob¬ 
vious  characters,  are,  their  peculiar  bright  afpe&,  perfect  opacity, 
and  great  weight :  the  lighted:  of  them  is  fix,  and  the  heavieft 
upwards  of  nineteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

They  all  melt  in  the  fire ;  except  platina,  a  metallic  body  which 
has  not  been  applied  to  any  medical  ufe,  and  which  is  therefore 
excluded  from  this  general  view  of  medicinal  fubje&s, 
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Gold  and  filver,  how  long  foeverthey  are  continued  in  fufion, 
remain  unchanged  and  undiminifhed.  The  others,  if  air  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  them,  are  gradually  converted,  with  different  degrees  of 
facility,  into  a  powdery  or  friable  fubflance,  called  calx,  deflitute  of 
the  metallic  aiped,  and  much  lighter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
than  the  metal  itfelf.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  is 
generally  accompanied  with  a  notable  alteration  in  their  medicinal 
virtues  :  thus  quickfilver,  which  taken  into  the  body  in  its  crude 
Hate  and  undivided,  feems  inactive  ;  when  calcined  by  fire  proves, 
even  in  fmall  doles,  a  flrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmaller 
ones,  a  powerful  alterative  in  chronical  diforders ;  while  regulus 
of  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  is  changed,  by  the  fame  treatment, 
from  a  high  degree  of  virulence  to  a  Hate  of  inadivity. 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  below  ignition  : 
thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a  red  or  low  white  heat,  run  into  a 
tranfparent  glafs  :  the  others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without 
extreme  vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  calces  and  glaffes  recover 
their  metallic  form  and  qualities  again,  by  the  fkilful  addition  of  any 
kind  of  inflammable  fubflance  that  does  not  contain  a  mineral 
acid. 

All  metallic  bodies  diflblve  in  acids ;  feme  only  in  particular 
acids,  as  fllver  and  lead  in  the  nitrous  ;  fome  only  in  compofitions 
of  acids*  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine ;  and 
others,  as  iron  and  zinc,  in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diflblve  in 
alkaline  liq'Uors,  as  copper ;  and  others,  as  lead,  in  exprefied  oils. 
Fufed  with  a  compofltion  of  fulphur  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  they  are 
all,  except  zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  diffolved  in  faline  liquors,  have  powerful 
effeds  in  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their 
pure  Hate  to  be  inactive.  Their  adivity  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  acid  combined  with  them  :  Thus  lead,  which  in 
its  crude  form  has  no  fenfible  effed,  when  united  with  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  acid  into  cerufs,  difeovers  a  low  degree  of  the 
Hyptic  and  malignant  quality,  which  it  fo  Hrongly  exerts  when 
blended,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid,  into  what  is 
called  faccharum  faiurni :  and  thus  mercury,  with  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  marine  acid,  forms  the  violent  corrofive  fublimate, 
which  by  diminifhing  the  proportion  of  acid  becomes  the  mild  me¬ 
dicine  called  mercurlus  aulas. 

Acids. 

/The  mineral  acids  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  con¬ 
cretes  from  which  they  have  been  principally  extraded  ;  the  vi¬ 
triolic  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  from  nitre  or  faltpeter,  and  the 
marine  from  common  fea  fait.  They  are  all  highly  corroflve,  in- 
lomuch  as  not  to  be  fafely  touched,  unlefs  ’  largely  diluted  with 
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water,  or  united  with  fuch  fubdances  as  obtund  or  fupprefs  their 
acidity.  Mixed  hadily  with  vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a  violent 
ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a  copious  difeharge  of 
noxious  fumes  :  a  part  of  the  acid  unites  intimately  with  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  a  new  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified 
fpirit.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefsdifpofed 
to  this  union  with  fpirit  of  wine,  than  either  of  the  other  two  * 
neverthelefs,  many  of  the  compound  falts  refulting  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  foluble 
in  that  fpirit,  while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All  thefe 
acids  effervefee  drongly  with  alkaline  falts,  both  fixt  and  volatile, 
and  form  with  them  neutral  falts,  that  is,  fuch  as  difeover  no 
marks  either  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
liquor,  the  acid  part  being  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  wa¬ 
ter,  without  which  it  would  be  diffufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour  : 
the  vitriolic  ftands  in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  condenfation 
as  to  afiume  commonly  an  oily  confidence  (whence  it  is  called  oil 
of  vitriol)  and  in  fome  circumdances  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline 
falts,  and  the  foluble  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors 
only  the  pure  acid  part ;  fo  that  the  water  may  now  be  evaporated 
by  heat,  and  the  compound  fait  left  in  a  dry  form. 

W e  have  already  taken  notice  of  two  kinds  of  alkaline  fait,  the 
volatile  alkali  of  animals,  and  the  fixt  alkali  of  vegetables.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom,  another  fpecies  of  fixt  alkali,  different  in  feveral 
refpedts  from  the  vegetable,  is  found  fometimes  in  a  detached  date, 
but  more  plentifully  in  combination  with  the  marine  acid,  with 
which  it  compofes  lea  fait.  From  the  coalition  of  the  different 
acids  with  thefe  three  alkalies,  and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths 
and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a  variety  of  faline  compounds,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  will  be  particularized  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  date,  is  much  more 
ponderous  than  the  ofiter  two,  emits  no  vifible  vapours  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  but*  imbibes  moidure  therefrom,  and  in- 
creafes  in  its  weight  :  the  nitrous  and  marine  emit  copious  corrofive 
fumes,  the  nitrous  yellowifh  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If  bot¬ 
tles  containing  the  three  acids  are  dopt  with  cork,  the  cork  is 
found  in  a  little  time  tinged  black  by  the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a 
yellow  fubdance  by  the  nitrous,  and  into  a  whitifh  one  by  the 
•marine.  ,  " 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  characler  of  one  of  the  claffes  of 
earths,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  pre*» 
vioudy  diffolved  in  any  other  acid  :  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame 
principle  this  particular  acid  may  be  didinguifhed  from  ail  others. 
This  character  ferns  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure  date,  but  like- 
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wife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  foluble  in  water:  if  afolutionof 
any  compound  fait,  whofe  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a  fo- 
lution  of  chalk  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part  from 
the  fubftance  it  was  before  combined  with,  and  join  itfelf  to  the 
chalk,  forming  therewith  a  compound,  which  being  no  longer  dif- 
foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole  milky  for  a  time,  and  then 
gradually  fubfides. 

This  acid  may  be  diftinguifhed  alfo,  in  compound  falts,  by 
another  criterion  not  lefs  ftrongly  marked  :  if  any  fait  containing 
it  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed,  in 
a  clofe  veffel,  to  a  moderately  ftrong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  with 
the  dire&ly  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal*  and  compofe  there¬ 
with  a  genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimftone  is  no  other  than  a 
combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  inflam¬ 
mable  matter.  With  any  kind  of  inflammable  matter  that  is  not 
volatile  in  clofe  veffels,  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or  of 
bitumens,  this  acid  compofes  always  the  fame  identical  fulphur.  ' 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  combined 
with,  is  both  diftinguifhed,  and  extricated  therefrom,  by  means  of 
any  inflammable  fubftance  brought  to  a  ftate  of  ignition  :  if  the 
fubjedt  be  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  and  made  red- 
hot,  a  deflagration  or  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a  bright  flame 
with  a  hiding  noife,  and  the  inflammable  matter  and  the  acid  being 
thus  confumed  or  diflipated  together,  there  remains  only  the  fub¬ 
ftance  that  was  before  combined  with  th6  acid,  and  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  afhes  afforded  by  the  coal. 

This  property  of  the  nitrous  acid,  deflagrating  with  inflammable 
fubftances,  and  that  of  the  vitriolic  of  forming  fulphur  with  them, 
ferve  not  only  as  criteria  of  the  refpe&ive  acids  in  their  various 
forms  and  difguifes,  but  likewife  for  difcovering  inflammable  matter 
in  bodies,  when  its  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other 
trials. 

If  a  fixt  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable  acid,  as  that  of 
vinegar,  into  a  neutral  faltr^  on  adding  to  this  compound  fome 
marine  acid,  the  acetous  acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale 
totally  in  a  moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  pofleflion  of  the 
alkali ;  the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner  difpoffefs  the 
marine,  which  now  arifes  in  its  proper  white  fumes,  though  with¬ 
out  fuch  an  addition  it  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by 
any  degree  of  heat  :  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  ni¬ 
trous  gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  red  fumes,  and  leaving  only 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diffolved  in  an  acid,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  earthy  body  that  is  diffoluble  in  that  acid  will  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  metal:  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  will  in  like  manner 
precipitate  the  earth;  and  a  fixt  alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile  ; 

which 
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which  laft  being  readily  exhalable  by  heat,  the  remaining  fait  will 
be  the  fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixt  alkali  had  been  joined  together  at 
firft,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bodies. 

The  power  in  bodies,  on  which  thefe  various  tranfpofitions  and 
combinations  depend,  is  called  by  the  chemifts  affinity  ;  a 
term,  like  the  Newtonian  attractions  defigned  to  exprefs,  not  the 
caule,  but  the  effe£t.  When  an  acid  fpontaneoufly  quits  a  metal 
to  unite  with  an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the  alkali 
than  to  the  metal :  and  when,  converfely,  they  lay  it  has  a  greater 
affinity  to  fixt  alkalies  than  to  thofe  of  the  volatile  kind,  they  mean 
only  that  it  will  unite  with  the  fixt  in  preference  to  the  volatile, 
and  that  if  previoufly  united  with  a  volatile  alkali,  it  will  forfake 
this  for  a  fixt  one. 

The  doctrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe 
i,n  the  chemical  pharmacy  :  many  of  the  officinal  procefTes,  as  we 
fhall  fee  hereafter,  are  founded  on  it :  feveial  of  the  preparations 
turn  out  very  different  from  what  would  be  expected  by  a  perfon 
unacquainted  with  thefe  properties  of  bodies  ;  and  feveral  of  them, 
if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or  other  caufes,  they  prove  unfit 
for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be  rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
by  fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 

I  fhall  here  therefore  fubjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  affinities  ob- 
ferved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  chiefly  on  that  of  Mr. 
Geoffroy  (which  was  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
academy  for  the  year  1718)  with  fuch  corrections  and  additions  a$ 
later  experiments  have  furnifhed; 

The  table  is  thus  to  be  underftood.  The  fubftance  printed  in 
capitals,  on  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  greateft  affinity  with 
that  immediately  under  it,  a  Iefs  affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on 
to  the  end  of  the  feries  ;  that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has* 
been  combined  with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  bodies  will  difunite  them  ;  the  intermediate  body  uniting 
with  the  uppermoft:  body  of  the  feries,  .and  throwing  out  the 
remote  one.  Thus  in  the  fitft  feries  of  the  affinities  of  water,  a 
fixt  alkali  being  placed  between  the  water  and  inflammable  fpirit, 
it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  wherever  water  and  fpirit  are  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  the  addition  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait  will  abforb  the  water, 
and  occafion  the  pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated.  Where  feveral  fub- 
ftances  are  exprefled  in  one  feries,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  any 
one  of  thofe  bodies,  which  are  neareft  to  the  uppermoft,  will  in 
like  manner  difengage  from  it  any  one  of  thofe  which  are  more 
remote.  " 
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1.  Water  ; 

Fixt  alkaline  fait  : 
Inflammable  fpirit. 

2.  Water  : 
Inflammable  fpirit  : 

Volatile  alkaline  fait, 

3.  Water  : 
Inflammable  fpirit  : 

Sundry  compound  falts. 

4.  Inflammable  Spirit  : 
Water  : 

Oils  and  Refins. 

5.  Vitriolic  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle : 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  : 

Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 

V olanle  alkaline  falts  : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined : 
Zinc  and  Iron  : 

Copper  : 

Silver. 

6.  Nitrous  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle : 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  : 

Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Yolatile  alkaline  falts  : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined 
Zinc : 

Iron  : 

Copper  ; 

Lead  : 

Mercury  ; 

Silver : 

Camphor. 

7.  Marine  acid  : 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  : 

Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 

V olatile  alkaline  falts  : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined  : 


Zinc  : 

Iron  : 

Tin  : 

Regulus  of  antimony  :  J 
Copper : 

Lead  : 

Silver  : 

Mercury. 

8.  Acetous  Acid  : 

Iron  : 

Copper. 

9.  Alkaline  Salts  ; 
Vitriolic  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid  : 

Marine  acid  : 

Vinegar  : 

Tartar  : 

Oils  and  Sulphur. 

10.  Soluble  Earths  : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid  : 

Marine  acid. 

ii.InflammablePrinciple  ; 
Nitrous  acid  : 

Vitriolic  acid  : 

Metallic  fubftances  : 

Fixt  alkaline  falts. 

12.  Sulphur  : 

Fixt  alkali,  and  Quicklime : 
Iron  : 

Copper  : 

Lead  : 

Silver  : 

Regulus  of  antimony  : 

Mercury  ; 

Arfenic. 

13.  Gold  : 

Ethereal  Spirit  ; 

Acids. 


14.  Mf,r- 
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14.  Mercury  :  17.  Copper  : 

Marine  acid  :  Vitriolic  acid  : 

Vitriolic  acid  :  Marine  acid  . 

Nitrous  acid.  Nitrous  acid. 


15.  Lead  : 
Vitriolic  acid , 
Marine  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid  : 
Vinegar  : 

Oils. 


18.  Iron  : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Marine  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid. 


16.  Silver  :  19.  Regulus  of  antimony 

Marine  acid  :  Vitriolic  acid  ,; 

Vitriolic  acid  :  Nitrous  acid  : 

Nitrous,  acid.  Marine  ^acid. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus. 


NE  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus 


\J  confifts  in  contrivances  for  containing  and  applying  fire,  and 
for  directing  and  regulating  its  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances, 
called  furnaces ,  there  are  different  kinds,  according  to  the  conveni- 
ency  of  the  place,  and  the  particular  purpofes  they  are  intended  to 
anfwer.  I  fhall  here  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  thofe  which  are  employed  in  pharmaceutical  operations, 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  built. 


Furnaces. 


The  moft  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  ftove,  otherwife  called 
the  furnace  for  open  fire.  This  is  ufually  .made  of  an  iron  hoop, 
five  or  fix  inches  deep  ;  with  a  grate  or  fome  iron  bars  acrofs  the 
bottom,  for  fupporting  the  fuel.  It  either  ftands  upon  feet,  fo  as 
to  be  moveable  from  place  to  place :  or  is  fixt  in  brickwork.  In 
this  laft  cafe,  a  cavity  is  left  under  the  grate,  for  receiving  the  afhes 
that  drop  through  it ;  and  an  aperture  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this 
afh-pit,  ferves  both  for  allowing  the  afhes  to  be  occafionally  raked 
out,  and  for  admitting  air  to  pafs  up  through  the  fuel.  This  fur¬ 
nace  is  defigned  for  fuch  operations  as  require  only  a  moderate  heat ; 
as  infufion,  deco&ipn,  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  ThevefTel, 
containing  the  fubjedt  matter,  is  fupported  over  the  fire  by  a  trevet. 

A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  parallelopipedal,  widening 
upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures  ;  formed  of,  or  lined  with, 
fuch  materials  as  are  capable  of  fuftaining  a  flrong  fire  ;  with  a  grate 
and  afhpit  beneath,  as  in  the  preceding ;  and  communicating  at 
the  top  with  a  perpendicular  pipe,  or  chimney  ;  makes  a  wind 

FURNACE. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater 
will  be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  the  more  in- 
tenfely  will  the  fire  bum ;  provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is 
fufficient  to  allow  a  free  paffage  to  all  the  air,  that  the  furnace  can 
receive  through  the  grate  :  for  which  purpofe,  the  area  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  chimney  fhould  be  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the  in¬ 
terfaces  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  confifts  of  moveable  pipes,  made  to 
fit  upon  one  another  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the  length  can  be  occa- 
fionally  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  in  the  fame  proportion. 


In 
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In  furnaces  whole  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advantage  may  be 
procured  on  another  principle.  As  the  intenfity  of  the  fire  depends 
wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  air  fucceffively  palling  through  and 
animating  the  burning  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  mod  vehement 
fire  may  be  fuppreffed  or  reftrained  at  pleafure,  by  more  or  lefs  clo- 
fing  either  the  alhpit  door  by  which  the  air  is  admitted,  or  the 
chimney  by  which  it  paffes  off ;  an,d  that  the  fire  may  be  more  or 
lefs  railed  again,  by  more  or  lefs  opening  thofe  paffages.  A  mo¬ 
veable  plate,  or  register,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chim¬ 
ney,  affords  commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  the  paf- 
fage,  and  confequently  of  regulating  the  heat. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind  furnaces  ;  one, 
with  the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of  the  furnace  ;  the 
other  with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear. 

In  the  firff,  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contracted  to 
fuch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may  fit  upon  it ;  or  it  is  covered 
with  an  arched  dome,  or  with  a  fiat  plate,  having  a  like  aperture 
in  the  middle.  As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide 
of  the  furnace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above ;  a  door  is  made  in 
the  fide,  a  little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  fuel,  infpe&ing  the 
matter  in  the  fire,  &c. 

For  performing  fusions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible,  or  melt¬ 
ing  veffel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel ;  with  a  flip 
of  brick,  or  fome  other  like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grate,  to 
keep  the  cold  air,  which  enters  underneath,  from  ftriking  on  its 
bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a  reverberatory,  that  is,  for  diftillation 
in  long  necks  or  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed 
acrofs,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting  the  veffel,  whofe  neck  comes 
out  at  an  aperture  made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture 
fhould  be  made  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  in  which  is  the  door 
above-mentioned,  or  at  leaft  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver, 
fitted  on  the  neck  of  the  diftilling  veffel  without  the  furnace,  may 
not  lie  in  the  operator’s  way  when  he  wants  to  ftir  the  fire,  or 
throw  in  frefli  fuel. 

The  other  kind  of  wind  furnace  communicates,  by  an  aperture 
in  its  back  part  near  the  top,  either  with  an  upright  pipe  of  its  own, 
or  with  the  chimney  of  the  room  ;  in  which  laft  cafe,  all  other 
paffagesinto  the  chimney  muft  be  doled  up.  Here  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  ferves  for  a  door,  which  may  be  occafionally  covered  with 
a  plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is  the  furnace  moft  commonly  ufed 
for  fufiqn  in  a  crucible. 

This  laft  eonftru&ion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 
clear,  affords  the  conveniency  of  letting  into  it  a  boiling  or  evapo¬ 
rating  pan,  a  copper  ftill,  an  iron  pot  for  diftilling  hartfliorn,  an 

iron 
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iron  fand  pot,  or  other  like  vefTels,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  they  maybe 
fupported  on  the  furnace  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus 
occupied  by  the  vefTels,  a  door  muff  be  made  in  the  fide  for  fup- 
plying  and  ftirring  the  fuel. 

When  a  furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a  sand-bath, 
it  is  mod;  commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a  long  iron  plate 
furnifhed  with  a  ledge  of  freeftone  or  brickwork  at  each  lide.  The 
mouth  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this 
plate  ;  and  the  canal,  by  which  the  furnace  communicates  with  its 
chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried  along  under  the  plate ; 
the  plate  forming  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind  of  fand- 
bath,  digeftions,  &c.  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat,  may  be 
carried  on  at  once ;  for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from  the  end 
over  the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  vefTels,  as  stills,  and  iron  pots  for  diftilling 
hartfhorn  and  aquafortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel  is  commonly  made  to  reft  upon  folid 
brickwork. 

The  large  flill,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  and  whofe  weight  when  charged  with  liquor  requires  great 
part  of  it  to  be  thus  fupported,  expofes  but  a  fmall  furface  to  the 
a&ion  of  the  fire  underneath.  To  make  up  for  this  difadvantage, 
the  heat,  which  rifes  at  the  further  end  of  a  long  narrow  grate, 
is  conveyed  all  round  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  by  a  fpiral  canal, 
which  communicates  at  top  with  a  common  chimney. 

The  pots  for  diftilling  hartfhorn  and  aquafortis  in  the  large  way 
have  part  of  their  great  weight  born  up  by  three  ftrong  pins  or 
trunnions,  at  equal  diftances  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle, 
reaching  into  the  brickwork  ;  lo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceffary 
underneath,  a  greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  expofed  to 
the  immediate  a&ion  of  the  fire. 

If  a  furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a  lateral  canal, 
as  in  the  fand  furnace  above-mentioned,  be  carried  to  a  confidera¬ 
ble  height  above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it ;  and  if  it  be 
filled  with  fuel  to  the  top,  and  clofely  covered  ;  the  fuel  will  bum 
no  higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through  which  the 
air  paffes  off ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  con- 
fumes,  it  will  be  fupplied  by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its 
place.  Hence  in  this  furnace,  called  an  athanor,  a  conflant 
heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  without 
attendance. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel, 
is  commonly  made  to  widen  a  little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may 
fall  the  more  freely  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at 
bottom  may  be  too  flrongly  preffed.  A  fmall  aperture  is  made 

oppofite 
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oppofite  to  the  canal  or  flew,  or  a  number  of  openings  according 
to  the  flze  of  the  furnace  and  the  degree  of  heat  required,  for  fup- 
plying  air,  which  is  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner 
than  through  the  grate,  as  the  interlaces  of  the  grate  are  in  time 
choaked  up  by  the  allies.  • 

This  furnace  is  defigned  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  it. 
Its  canal  or  flew ,  as  in  the  fand-furnace  already  defcribed,  pafles 
under  a  fand-b^th  or  water-bath  ;  at  the  further  end  of  which,  it 
rifes  perpendicularly  to  fuch  a  height,  as  may  occafion  a  fufficient 
draught  of  air  through  the  fire. 

The  flew  may  be  fo  wide,  as  to  correfpond  to  the  whole  height 
of  the  fire-place.  A  regifter  or  Hiding  plate,  placed  between  the 
flew  and  the  furnace,  enables  us  to  increafeor  diminilh  this  height, 
and  confequently  the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafure.  If  the  fpacb 
beneath  the  flew  be  inclofed  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in  this  cavity 
will  be  confiderable  enough  to  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  purpofes. 

W ith  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  fixt  ones  are 
built  of  bricks,  cemented  together,  by  fome  good  loam  or  clay. 
Any  kind  of  loam  or  clayey  compofition  that  is  of  a  proper  degree 
of  tenacity,  which,  when  made  into  a  pafte  with  water  and  well 
worked,  does  not  ftick  to  the  fingers,  and  which,  when  thoroughly 
dried,  neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a  vehement  fire,  is  fit  for  this 
ufe  :  the  purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  require  to  have  their  tena¬ 
city  lelfened  by  an  admixture  of  fand,  or  rather  of  the  fame  kind 
of  clay  burnt  and  grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  ftrong  iron  or  copper 
plates,  lined  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more  with  the  fame 
kind  of  clayey  compofition ;  which,  for  this  ufe,  may  be  beaten 
with  fome  horfedung,  chopt  ftraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a  bufinefs  of  moderate 
extent,  may  be  formed  alfo  of  the  larger  kind  of  the  common 
black-lead  melting  pots ;  by  cutting  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
for  the  afhpit,  another  above  this  for  the  fire-place,  and  introducing 
a  circular  iron  grate,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  it  may  reft  between  the 
two  doors.  A  particular  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  thefe 
furnaces  for  different  ufes  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Com- 
mercium  philofophico-technicum,  lately  publiflied. 

Baths. 

Where  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat  is  requifite,  as  in  the  fufion  of 
metals,  &c.  the  vefiel  containing  the  fubjeft-matter  is  placed 
among  the  burning  fuel,  or  immediately  over  it :  this  is  called  ope¬ 
rating  in  a  naked  fire.  Where  a  fmaller  heat  is  fufficient,  and  the 
vefiel  employed  is  either  of  glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
earthen  ware,  the  fand-bath  or  water-bath  is  ufed,  to  defend  the 
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veffel  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  and  to  render  the 
heat  lefs  fluctuating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  particular  advantages  andinconvem- 
encies.  In  Water,  the  heat  is  equal  through  every  part  of  the  fluid; 
whereas  in  fand,  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  one  perpendicular 
line,  decreafing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be 
made  to  receive,  or  to  tranfmit  to  veffels  immerfed  in  it,  above  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  viz.  that  which  is  fufficient  to  make  it  boil, 
and  hence  it  fecures  effectually  againd  any  danger  of  an  excefs  of 
heat,  in  thofe  operations  wherein  the  produCt  would  be  injured  by 
a  heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water:  but  this  advantage  renders 
it  ufelefs  for  proceffes  which  require  a  greater  heat,  and  for  which 
fand  or  other  like  folid  intermedia  are  neceffarily  employed.  There 
is  this  convenience  alfo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat  may  be  rea¬ 
dily  diminifhed  or  increafed  about  any  particular  veffel,  by  raifing 
it  higher  out  of  the  fand,  or  finking  it  deeper;  that  different  fub- 
jeCls  may  be  expofed  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire ;  and 
that  it  keeps  the  veffels  fteady.  The  fand  made  choice  of  fhould  be 
a  large  coarfe-grained  kind,  feparated  from  the  finer  parts  by  waffl¬ 
ing,  and  from  little  ftones  by  the  fieve. 

Coating  of  glaffes.  Lutes. 

Some  proceffes  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  veffels  in  a 
naked  fire.  For  thefe  purpofes,  veffels  made  of  the  thinned  glafs 
fhould  be  chofen  ;  for  thefe  bear  the  fire,  without  cracking,  much 
better  than  thofe  which  are  thicker  and  in  appearance  fironger. 

All  glaffes,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  muff 
be  cautioufly  nealed,  that  is,  heated  by  flow  degrees  :  and  when  the 
procefs  is  finifhed,  they  fhould  be  as  flowdy  cooled,  unlefs  where 
the  veffel  is  to  be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  fome 
fublimations  :  in  this  cafe  it  is  more  advifeable  to  expofe  the  hot 
glafs  fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which  will  foon  occafion  it  to  cracky 
than  to  endanger  throwing  down  the  fublimed  matter  among  the 
feces  by  a  blow. 

As  a  defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  the 
ContaCt  of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frefh  fuel,  &c.  the  glafs  is  to  be 
coated  over,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  half  a  crown,  with  Windfor 
loam  foftened  with  water  into  a  proper  confidence  and  beaten  up 
with  fome  horfedung,  or  with  the  other  clayey  compofitions  above- 
mentioned. 

Thefe*compofiticns  ferve  alfo  as  a  lute,  for  fecuring  the  junctures 
of  the  veffels  in  the  dill  illation  of  the  volatile  lalts  and  fpirits  of 
animals :  for  thedidillation  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moiden- 
ed  with  a  folution  of  fixt  alkaline  fait  inflead  of  water.  For  mod 
other  purpofes,  a  piece  of  wet  bladder,  or  a  pade  of  flower  and 
water,  or  of  linfeed  meal  (that  is,  the  cake  left  after  the  expreflion 
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of  oil  of  linfeed)  are  fufficient  lutes.  The  few  Ample lutes,  here 
defcribed,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  more 
operofe  compofitions  recommended  for  fh^fe  intentions  by  the 
chemical  writers. 

Veffels,  • 

Tt  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  here  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
pharmaceutical  inftruments  ;  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention 
the  principal  of  them  in  the  following  chapter,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
feveral  operations  to  which  they  are  refpedtively  fubfervient.  In 
this  place,  I  lhall  only  give  the  operator  a  few  general  cautions 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  veffels  defigned  for  containing  the 
fubjedt. 

Metalline  veflels,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  filver,  are  cor¬ 
roded  by  acids,  even  by  the  milder  ones  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  Copper  ones  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by 
fome  neutral  ones,  as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac  :  it  is  obfervable, 
that  vegetable  acids  do  not  adt  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo 
much  as  by  handing  in  the  cold  ^  for  even  lemon  juice  may  be 
boiled  in  a  clean  copper  veffel,  without  receiving  from  it  any  tafte 
or  ill  quality,  whereas,  in  the  cold,  it  foon  diffolves  fomuch  as  to 
contract  a  pernicious  taint.  The  tin,  with  which  copper  veffels 
are  ufually  lined,  gives  likewife  a  fenfible  impregnation  to  acid 
juices  ;  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  probably  not  innocent,  more 
efpecially  as  a  quantity  of  lead  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  tin. 

The  common  earthen  veffels  are  of  a  loofe  porous  texture, 
and  hence  are  apt  to  imbibe  a  confiderable  quantity  of  certain 
liquids,  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  faline  kind  ;  which  foon  dif- 
cover  their  penetrating  the  veffel,  by  fhooting  into  faline  effloref- 
cences  on  the  outfide.  Thofe  which  are  glazed  have  their 
glazing  corroded  by  acids  ;  by  vinegar,  and  the  acid  juices  of  fruits, 
as  well  as  by  the  Aronger  acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  And  as 
this  glazing  confifts  chiefly  of  vitrified  lead,  the  impregnation, 
which  it  communicates  to  thefe  liquors,  is  of  a  very  dangerous 
kind  :  if  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a  glazed  earthen  veffel, 
it  will  yield,  on  being  infpiffated,  a  true  faccharum  faturni,  that  is, 
a  fait  compofed  of  lead  and  the  acetous  acid,  of  which  hereafter. 

The  veffels  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  ccmpadinefs,  s  i  one 
ware,  are  in  good  meafure  free  from  the  incomeniencies  of  the 
coarfer  earthen  ones.  Their  glazing,  being  a  part  of  the  clay  itfelf 
fuperficially  vitrified  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  proof  againft  acids. 

Glass  veflels  fuffer  no  corrofioh,  and  give  no  taint,  in  any  of 
the  pharmaceutic  operations.  Thefe  therefore,  in  fuch  proceffes 
as  will  admit  their  ufe,  ought  always  to  be  preferred. 
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Weights. 

Two  diffrent  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  country  ; 
one  in  the  merchandize  of  gold  and  iilver  ;  the  other  for  almoft  all 
goods  befides.  The  firft  we  call  Troy,  the  latter  Averdupois 
weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces  ;  the 
ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights;  and  the  pennyweight  into  twenty- 
four  grains.  The  Averdupois  pound  is  divided  into  lixteen  ounces ; 
and  the  ounce  into  lixteen  parts,  called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  (which 
is  the  only  one  made  ufe  of  in  this  work)  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths, 
divided  in  the  following  manner ; 

The  Pound  1  C twelve  Ounces. 

The  Ounce  (  .  J  eight  Drams. 

The  Dram  ("  con  ainS  three  Scruples. 

The  Scruple  J  C  twenty  Grains. 

The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmiths  grain. 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Averdupois,  but 
the  ounce  and  the  dram  greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  5760 
grains  ;  the  Averdupois  7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains 
480  grains  ;  the  Averdupois  only  437L  The  Troy  dram  60  ;  the 
Averdupois  dram  fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven  drams  Averdupois 
are  equal  to  five  drams  Troy  ;  twelve  ounces  Averdupois  to  nearly 
eleven  ounces  Troy;  and  nineteen  pounds  Averdupois  to  fome¬ 
what  more  than  twenty-three  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned  great  confufion 
in  the  pra&ice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggifts  and  grocers  fell  by 
the  Averdupois  weight,  the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any 
•weights  adjufted  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams,  ufing 
for  all  above  Averdupois.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all 
compofitions,  where  the  ingredients  are  prefcribed  fome  by  pounds 
and  others  by  ounces,  they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each 
other ;  and  the  fame  happens  when  any  are  dire&ed  in  leffer  deno¬ 
minations  than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdivifions,  ufed  by  the  apothe¬ 
caries,  are  made  to  a  different  ounce.  The  mercurial  plafler  of  the 
late  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  mercurial  cerate  of  the  prefent,  if 
compounded  by  the  Averdupois  weight,  contain  about  one-fixth 
lefs  quickfilver  than  if  made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  Troy. 
This  error  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  be  received  in  fome  former  editions 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia  itfelf ;  but  is  now  happily  removed. 

Meafures. 

The  meafures  employed  with  us  in  pharmacy  are  the  common 
wine  meafures. 

A  Gallon 
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A  Gallon  ^  f  eight  Pints  (libra) . 

The  Pint  ^contains  y  fixteen  Ounces. 

The  Ounce  3  L  eight  Drams. 

By  a  fpoonful  is  underftood  in  the  London  difpenfatory  the  mea- 
fure  of  half  an  ounce 3  in  the  Edinburgh,  half  an  ounce  weight  in 
firups  and  three  drams  in  diftilled  waters. 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  pound,  there 
is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  . pint  meafure  anfwers  to  that 
weight.  A  pint  of  the  higheft  rediified  fpirjt  of  wine  exceeds  a 
pound  by  above  half  an  ounce  3  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  up¬ 
wards  of  three  ounces  3  and  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more 
than  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

A  table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids 
may  on  many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  alibiing  the  operator  in 
regulating  their  proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  for  fhewing  the 
comparative  gravities  of  the  fluids  themfelves.  I  have  therefore 
drawn  up  fuch  a  table  for  a  pint,  an  ounce,  and  a  dram  meafure,  of 
thofe  liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been  determined  by  experiments 
that  can  be  relied  on.  The  winegallon  contains  231  cubic  inches ; 
whence  the  pint  contains  283-3  the  ounce  rrtii  3  and  the  dram  ^ 
of  a  cubic  inch. 


Pint  weighs 

Ounce 

meafure 

weighs 

Dram 

meafure 

weighs 

Inflammable  Spirits. 

ounces 

drams 

grains 

grains 

grains 

./Ethereal  Spirit  of  Wine  ----- 

r.i  1  36 

336 

42 

Highly-redfified  Spirit  of  Wine  -  -  - 

12  5  2C 

■3»o 

4-7* 

Common-re&ified  Spirit  of  Wine  -  - 

13  2  4C 

400 

50 

Proof  Spirit  -  -  -  ------ 

‘4  I 

426 

53 

Dulcified  Spirit  of  Salt  ----- 

14  4  4b 

438 

55 

Dulcified  Spirit  of  Nitre  ----- 

15  2  4C 

460 

511 

W INES. 

Burgundy  -  --  --  --  -- 

14  I  3 1 

426 

53 

Red  Port  -  -  -  --  --  -- 

15  1  36 

456 

5-7 

59* 

Canary  -  --  --  --  -- 

15  6  40 

475 

Expressed  Oils. 

• 

Oil  Olive  --------- 

14  0  0 

420 

52I- 

Linfeed  Oil  -  -  -  --  --  - 

14  2  8 

428 

53* 

Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  T urpentine  -  -  -  -  - 

of  Orange.  Peel  ------ 

of  Juniper.  Berries  -  -  -  - 

D  7 

- 

1214 

364 

408 

419 

45* 

5 1 

52 
Oil 
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Ounce 

Dram 

Pint  weighs 

meafun 

nea  furc 

'  » 

weighs 

weighs 

(/) 

QJ 

U 

a 

LO 

E 

or> 

C 

<x 

i/3 

<3 

C 

4/> 

.s 

Oil  of  Rofemary  -  -  -  - 

— 

- 

— 

o 

'Xi 

tf. 

to 

43° 

to 

54  . 

of  Origanum  -  -  -  - 

-  • 

- 

- 

432 

54 

of  Caraway  Seeds 

- 

- 

- 

432 

54 

of  Nutmegs  -  - 

+36 

54i- 

of  Savin  -  -  -  -  - 

443 

551 

of  Hyffop  ----- 

443 

55^ 

of  Cummin  Seed  -  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

448 

56 

of  Mint  ----- 

448 

56 

of  Pennyroyal  - 

- 

- 

- 

450 

5  61 

of  Dill  Seed  -  - 

457 

57 

of  Fennel  Seed  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

458 

57 

of  Cloves  ----- 

476 

591 

of  Cinnamon  -  -  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

476 

59! 

of  Saffafras  -  -  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

503 

6  3 

Alkaline  liquors. 

Lixivium  faponarium,  Pharm .  Lond. 

— 

16 

0 

0 

480 

60 

Spirit  of  Sal  ammoniac 

- 

- 

- 

17 

I 

10 

5i5 

64I 

Strong  Soapboilers  ley 

- 

- 

- 

17 

6 

24 

534 

67 

Lixivium  tartari  -  -  - 

- 

- 

24 

0 

0 

720 

90 

Acid  liquors. 

Wine  Vinegar  -  -  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

15 

3  44 

464 

58 

Beer  Vinegar  -  -  -  -  - 

— 

- 

.  - 

15 

6  56 

476 

591 

Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Salt  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

*7 

4 

0 

525 

65l 

Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Nitre  -  - 

- 

— 

- 

20 

2 

40 

610 

76 

Strong  oil  of  Vitriol  -  -  - 

28 

5 

20 

860 

X07I 

Animal  fluids. 

Urine  -  - ,  - 

15 

5 

21 

470 

59 

Co\ys>milk  ----- 

lS 

6 

40 

475 

59! 

AfTes  milk  ------ 

16 

0 

0 

480 

60 

Blood  -  ------ 

16 

1 

4 

484 

'  6oi 

W  ATERS. 

Diftilled  water  ----- 

J5 

1 

50 

456 

57 

Rain  water  -  -  -  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 5 

2 

40 

460 

57-; 

Spring  water  -  -  - 

l5 

3 

12 

462 

58 

Sea  water  -  -  -  -  -  - 

*5 

5 

2C 

470 

59 

Quicksilver, 

214 

n 

5  20 

LJ  A 

6440 

D  nn 

805 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Operations. 


SECT.  I. 

Solution. 

SOLUTION  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  foiid  bodies  with  fluids 
into  one  feemingly  homogene  liquor.  The  diflolving  fluid  is 
called  a  menstruum  or  solvent. 

The  principal  menftrua  made  ufe  of  iq  pharmacy,  are,  watery 
vinous  fpiritSy  oils ,  acid  and  alkaline  liquors. 

Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and 
of  animal  gellies.  Of  falts,  it  diflblves  only  a  determinate  quan¬ 
tity,  though  of  one  kind  of  fait  more  than  another ;  and  being 
thus  saturated,  leaves  any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame  fait 
untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  quantities  of 
water  which  different  falts  require  for  their  diflolution  :  Mr.  Eller 
has  given  a  large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fci- 
ences  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1 750,  from  which  the  following  table 
is  extra&ed. 


Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diftilled  water  dlflolved 


02. 

dr. 

fer. 

Of  Refined  Sugar 

•fa  ** 

- 

* 

24 

0 

0 

Green  Vitriol 

mb 

- 

9 

4 

O 

Blue  Vitriol 

fafa  Om 

- 

- 

9 

0 

0 

White  Vitriol 

-  - 

mb 

- 

4 

4 

0 

Epfom  Salt 

flk  m 1 

- 

- 

4 

0 

0 

Purified  Nitre 

■fa 

mm 

- 

4 

0 

0 

Soluble  Tartar 

mb  mb 

- 

- 

4 

Q 

O 

Common  Salt 

Om  «fa 

Ob 

bm 

3 

4 

0 

Sal  gemmae 

- 

bm 

- 

3 

4 

0 

Sal  catharticus  Glauberi 

r 

3 

4 

0 

Seignette’s  Salt 

- 

- 

3 

0 

-0 

Alum  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

0 

Sal  ammoniac 

- 

- 

2 

4 

0 

Vitri  dated  Tartar 

mm  am 

- 

- 

1 

4 

0 

Salt  of  Hartfhorn 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

0 

Su2;ar  of  Lead 

mm  mb 

K 

- 

1 

2 

0 

Cream  of  Tartar 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 

Borax  - 

D  4  * 

** 

“ 

0 

4  20 
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Though  great  care,  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  making  thefe 
experiments,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  proportions  of  the  fe- 
veral  lalts,  foluble  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be 
found  exactly  the  fame  with  thoTe  above  fet  down.  Salts  differ  in 
their  folubility,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity,  perfection, 
and  drynefs  :  the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial  'compound  ‘falts  in  ge¬ 
neral,  differ  remarkably  in  this  refpedt,  according  as  they  are  more 
or  lefs  impregnated  with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar,  perfectly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  folution  :  the 
matter  which  remains  in  making  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre  (See  Part 
111.  Chap.  viii.  SeCL  6.)  is  no  other  than  a  vitriolated  tartar,  and  it 
diffolves  fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  is  obliged  to  break  the  re¬ 
tort  in  order  to  get  it  out ;  but  on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 
it  diffolves  with  eafe.  Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an 
over-proportion  of  acid  in  this  preparation,  and  we  frequently  find 
in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of  vitriolated  tartar,  this  acid  foluble 
fait.  The  degree  of  heat  occafions  alfo  a  notable  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  fait  taken  up  :  in  very  cold  weather,  eight  ounces  of 
water  willdiffolve  only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre;  wffiereas,  in  warm 
weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  three  ounces  or  more.  T o 
thefe  circumftances  are  probably  owing,  in  great  part,  the  remark¬ 
able  differences  in  the  proportional  folubilities  of  falts,  as  determi¬ 
ned  by  different  authors  :  it  is  obfervable,  that  common  fait  is 
lefs  affeCled  in  its  folubility,  by  a  variation  of  heat,  than  any 
other,  water  in  a  temperate  ftate  diffolving  nearly  as  much  of  it  as 
very  hot  water  ;  and  accordingly  this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  diffe¬ 
rent  experiments  agree  the  heft  :  in  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann* 
Neumann,  and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a  reduction 
of  the  numbers,  comes  out  exadlly  the  fame,  viz.  three  ounces  of 
the  fait  to  eight  of  water ;  Dr.  Brownrigg  makes  the  quantity  of 
ialt  a  little  more  ;  Dr.  Grew,  a  dram  and  a  fcruple  more ;  and 
Eller,  as  appears  in  the  above  table,  four  drams  more  ;  fo  that  in 
the  trials  of  fix  different  perfons,  made  probably  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  the  greateff  difference  is  only  one-fixth  of  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait ;  whereas  in  fome  other  falts  there  are  differences  of 
twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  the  fait.  In  the  experiments,  from 
which  the  table  is  drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  be¬ 
tween  40  and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  or  above 
freezing  by  about  one-ieventh  of  the  interval  between  freezing  and 
the  human  heat. 

Some  lalts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined  :  the  firft  is  taken 
trom  Dr.  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from  Neumann. 
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Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolved 


Of  fixt  alkaline  Salt  -  -  *-  above 

Sal  diureticus  ----- 

Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white 
Sugar  of  Milk  - 

Effential  Salt  of  Sorrel  - 

Though  water  takes  up  only  a  certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of 
fait,  yet  when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  (till  diffolve  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  another  ;  and  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe, 

it  will  ftill  take  up  a  third,  without  letting  go  any  of  the  former. 

The  principal  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  have  been  made, 
relative  to  pharmaceutic  fubje&s,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  of  which  the  two  firft  articles  are  from  Grew,  and  the 
others  from  Eller. 

Water,  32  p.#ts  by  weight 
fully  faturated  with  diliolved  arterwaras 

Nitre  -  -  -  -  Sal  ammoniac  10  1  ^ 

Common  Salt  -  -  Nitre  -  -  -10  Sal  ammoniac  2 

Nitre  -  -  -  -  Fixt  Alkali  -  7  Common  Salt -2 

Common  Salt  -  -  Nitre,  near  -  2  Fixt  Alkali  -  24 

Volatile  Alkali  -  -  Nitre - 4  Sugar - 2  > 

Sal  ammoniac  -  -  Common  Salt  24  , 

Soluble  Tartar  -  -  Nitre  —  —  2 

Vitriolated  Tartar  -  Fixt  Alkali  -  2 

Glauber’s  Salt  -  -  Nitre - 1  Sugar1 - 1  ? 

Epfom  Salt  -  -  -  Sugar - 6  ; 

Borax  -  -  -  -  Fixt  Alkali  -  2 


In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  which  water  is  a  men- 
ftruum  for,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  and  gelatinous  kind,  there 
is  no  determinate  point  of  faturation  :  the  water  unites  readily 
with  any  proportions  of  them,  forming,  with  different  quantities, 
liquors  of  different  confiftencies.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewife, 
'when  affifted  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  am- 
moniacum  and  myrrh;  the  folutions  of  which,  though  imper¬ 
fect,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but  turbid,  and  of  a  milky  hue, 
are  neverthelefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine.  It 
mingles  with  vinous  fpirits,  with  acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not 
with  oils,  but  imbibes  fome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  elfential 
oils,  fo  as  to  become  impregnated  with  their  fmell  and  tafte. 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  menftruum  of  the  effentialoils, 
refins  and  camphor  of  vegetables ;  of  the  pure  difliiled  oils,  and 

feveral 


diliolved  arterwaras  \ 

Sal  ammoniac  10 

Nitre  -  -  -  10 

Sal  ammoniac  2  j 

Fixt  Alkali  -  7 

Common  Salt  -  2 

Nitre,  near  -  2 

Fixt  Alkali  -  24 

Nitre  -  -  -  -  4 

Sugar  ■ - 2  ^ 

Common  Salt  24 

t 

Nitre  -  -  -  -  2 

:■  1 

Fixt  Alkali  -  2 

Nitre - 1 

Sugar1 - 1  j 

Sugar  -  -  -  -  6 

Fixt  Alkali  2 

oz. 
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feveral  of  the  colouring  and  medicinal  parts  of  animals  ;  of  fome 
mineral  bituminous  fubftances,  as  of  ambergris ;  and  of  foaps,  though 
it  does  not  a df  upon  the  exprefled  oil  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  of  which 
foap  is  compofed  ;  whence,  if  foap  contains  any  fuperfluous  quan¬ 
tity  of  either  the  oil  or  fait,  it  may,  by  means  of  this  menftruum, 
be  excellently  purified  therefrom.  It  diffolves,  by  the  afiiftance  of 
heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts  ;  and,  more  readily,  the  neutral  ones, 
compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the  fal  di- 
ureticus,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous  acid,  as  alfo  the  fait 
of  amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with  water  and  with  acids  not  with 
alkaline  lixivia. 

Oils  difiolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal  fats, 
mineral  bitumens,  fufphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubftances,  parti¬ 
cularly  lead.  The  exprefled  oils  are,  for  moft  of  thefe  bodies,  more 
powerful  menftrua,  than  thole  obtained  by  difiillation  ;  as  the  for¬ 
mer  are  more  capable  of  fuftaining,  without  injury,  a  ftrong  heat, 
■which  is,  in  moft  cafes,  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  adl.  It  is 
faid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  difiolve  in  three  ounces  of 
exprefled  oil,  particularly  that  of  linfeed,  but  requires  fix  ounces 
of  eflential  oil,  as  that  of  turpentine. 

All  acids  difiolve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic 
fubftances.  The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  adtion  upon 
thefe  laft ;  one  diffolving  only  iome  particular  metals  -}  and  another, 
others. 

The  vegetable  acids  difiolve  a  confiderable  quantity  of  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  lead  and  tin  ;  and  extradt  fo  much  from  the  me¬ 
tallic  part  of  antimony,  as  to  become  powerfully  emetic  :  they 
difiolve  lead  more  readily,  if  the  metal  is  previoufly  calcined  by 
fire,  than  in  its  metallic  ftate. 

The  marine  acid  diffolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  though 
it  fcarce  adds  on  any  other  metallic  fubftance  in  the  common  way 
of  making  fclutions,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with 
them  all  except  gold  :  the  corrofive  fublimate,  and  antimonial  cau- 
ftic  of  the  (hops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and  the  me¬ 
tallic  part  of  antimony,  eftedted  by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form 
of  fume,  to  the  fubjedfs,  at  the  fame  time  alfo  ftrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of  ail  metallic  fub¬ 
ftances,  except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony  ;  of  which 
two,  the  proper  folvent  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids,  called  aqua  regia. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diffolves  zinc  and 
iron  :  in  its  concentrated  Hate,  and  afiifted  by  a  boiling  heat,  it 
may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  imperfedtly  difiolve,  moft  of  the  other 
meals. 


Alkaline 
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Alkaline  lixivia  diffolveoils,  refmous  fubdances,  andfulphur. 
Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quicklime  ;  in- 
fiances  of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  foap,  and  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cauftic.  Thus  acuated,  they  reduce  the  flefh,  bones  and 
other  folid  parts  of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter. 

Solutions  made  in  water,  and  in  lpirit  of  wine,  pofTefs  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  body  diflolved ;  whilfl  oils  generally  fheathe  its  adlivity  * 
and  acids  and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  are  the  proper  menflrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  veo-e- 
table  and  animal  matters.  G 

Mod  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  efFedled,  by  pourino- 
the  menflruum  on  the  body  to  be  diflolved,  and  fuffering  them  to 
fland  together,  for  fometime,  expofed  to  a  fuitable  warmth.  A 
ftrong  heat  is  generally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors 
to  perform  their  office  :  nor  will  acids  adt  on  fome  metallic  bodies 
without  its  affiilance.  The  adlion  of  watery  and  fpirituous  men¬ 
flrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a  moderate  heat ;  though  the  quan¬ 
tity,  which  they  afterwards  keep  diflolved,  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
by  this  means  increafed  :  all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take  up* 
more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when 
the  heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again  :  this  at  lead  is  mod  commonly  the 
cafe,  though  there  may  be  fome  indances  of  the  contrary. 

The  adlion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diffolve,  is  gene¬ 
rally  accompanied  with  heat,  effervefcence,  and  a  copious  dif- 
charge  of  fumes.  The  fumes  which  arife  during  the  diflolution  of 
fome  metals  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflammable  :  hence  in  the 
preparation  of  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator 
ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folution  is  made  in  a 
narrow-mouthed  veflel,  led,  by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a  candle 
the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet  on  fire. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the  moidure  of 
the  air  is  the  mendruum.  Fixt  alkaline  falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  kind,  compofed  of  alkaline  falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or 
of  foluble  earths  and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome  me¬ 
tallic  falts,  on  being  expofed,  for  fome  time,  to  a  moid  air,  gra¬ 
dually  attra£l  its  humidity,  and,  at  length,  become  liquid.  Some 
fubdances,  not  diffoluble  by  the  application  of  water  in  its  grofler 
form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this  flow 
action  of  the  aereal  moidure.  This  procefs  is  termed  deliouia- 

TION. 

SECT.  II. 

Extraction. 

f  p  H  E  liquors  which  diffolve  certain  fubdances  in  their  pure 
A  date,  ferve  likewife  to  extract  them  from  admixtures  of  other 
matter.  Thus  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  the'menftruum  of  efientid 
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oils  and  refins,  takes  up  the  virtues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vege¬ 
tables  ;  as  water  does  thofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline ;  the 
ina&ive  earthy  parts  remaining  untouched  by  both.  Water  ex¬ 
tracts  likewife  from  many  plants,  fubftances,  which  by  themfelves 
it  has  little  effe£t  upon  ;  even  effential  oils  being,  as  we  have  for¬ 
merly  obferved,  rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid,  by  the  admixture  of 
gummy  and  faline  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  .participate  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and  moft 
of  the  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extra&ion  is  performed,  by  macerating  or  steering  the 
fubjeft  in  its  appropriated  menftruum,  in  the  cold;  or  digesting 
or  circulating  them,  in  a  moderate  warmth ;  or  infusing 
the  plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  buffering  them  to  ftand  in  a 
covered  veffel  till  grown  cold  ;  or  actually 'Boil-ing  them  together 
for  Tome  time. 

The  term  dfgeflion'is  fometimes  u fed  for  maceration,  and  in  this 
cafe  the  procefs  is  directed to be. performed  without  heat :  where  this 
circumftance  is  not  exprefled,  digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of 
heat.  Circulation  differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this  ;  that  the  fteam, 
into  which  a  part  of  the  liquor  is  refolvedfby  the  heat,  is,  by  means 
of  a  proper  difpolition  of  the  veffels,  condenfed  and  conveyed  back 
again  upon  thefubjeft.  Digeftidn  is  ufually  performed  in  a  matrafs 
(or  bolthead)  Florence  fkfk,  or  the  like;  either  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  circulatory  vcjfel^  by  inverting  another  into  the 
mouth,  and  fecuring  the  juncture  with  a  piece  of  wet  bladder.  A 
fingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  is  very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  as  effe&ually  ;  the  vapour  cooling  and  condenfing  before  it 
can  rife  to  the  top  :  in  a  veffel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  of  the  moft  volatile  liquors  we  know  of,  may  be  boiled  with¬ 
out  any  conliderable  lofs  :  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  likewife  free 
from  an  inconvenience,  which  may,  in  fome  cafes,  attend  the 
other,  of  the  uppermoft  veffel  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As  the 
long-necked  matraftes,  here  recommended,  are  difficultly  filled  or 
emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear ;  a  long  glafs  pipe  may  be  occafi- 
onally  luted  to  the  fhorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extra&ion ;  but  by  this  means  proves  as 
injurious  to  fome  fubftances,  by  occafioning  the  menftruum  to  take 
up  their  groffer  and  more  ungrateful  parts  ;  as  it  is  neceffary  for  en¬ 
abling  it  to  extra£f  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacum  or  log¬ 
wood  impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors,  without  a  boiling  heat, 
whiift  even  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth  proves  greatly  prejudicial  to 
the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  benedi£tus  :  this  plant,  which  infufed  in 
boiling,  or  digelfed  in  fenfibly  hot  water,  gives  out  a  naufeous 
tafte,  fo  offenfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting ;  yields 
to  the  cold  element  a  grateful  balfamic-  bitter,  the  moft  elegant 
ftomachic  of  the  (hops. 


As 
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As  heat  promotes  the  diffolving  power  of  liquids  ;  fo  cold,  on 
the  other  hand,  diminifhes  it.  Hence  tindlures,  or  extractions 
made  by  a  conftderable  heat,  depofite  in  cold  weather  a  part  of  their 
contents,  and  thus  become  proportionably  weaker >  a  circum- 
ftance  which  deferves  particular  regard. 


SECT.  III. 

Depuration . 

THERE  are  different  methods  of  depurating  or  purifying  li¬ 
quors  from  their  feculencies,  according  as  the  liquor  itfelf  is 
more  or  lefs  tenacious,  or  the  feculent  matter  of  greater  or  lefs 
gravity. 

Thin  fluids  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous  impurities, 
upon  {landing  at  reft  for  fome  time,  in  a  cool  place  ;  and  may  then 
be  decanted,  or  poured  off  clear,  by  inclining  the  veffel. 

Glutinous,  unCtuous,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be  liquefied  by 
a  fuitable  heat ;  when  the  groffer  feculencies  will  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  the  lighter  arifing  to  the  furface,  to  be  despumated  or 
feummed  off. 

Where  the  impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as  to  fubfide  freely 
to  the  bottom,  nor  fo  light  as  to  arife  readily  to  the  furface  ;  they 
may  be  feparated  in  great  meafure  by  colature  through  drainers 
of  linen,  woollen  or  other  cloth  ;  and  more  perfectly  by  filtra¬ 
tion  through  a  foft  bibulous  kind  of  paper  made  for  this  ufe. 

The  grey  paper  which  covers  pill-boxes  as  they  come  from 
abroad,  is  one  of  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  :  it  does  not  eafily  break 
when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  liquor  which  paffes  through  it,  which 
the  reddilh  fort,  called  blojfom  paper,  frequently  does.  The  paper 
is  fupported  by  a  funnel,  or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame. 
When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to  put  fome  ftraws  or 
Email  fticks  between  the  paper  and  its  fides,  to  prevent  the  weight 
of  the  liquor  from  prefling  the  paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to  allow 
room  for  the  fluid  to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a  funnel  made  of 
wire  is  put  betwixt  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.  There  is 
alfo  a  kind  of  glafs  funnel,  with  ridges  down  its  fides,  made  on 
purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  un6tuous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily  pafs  through 
the  pores  of  a  filter  or  drainer,  are  clarified,  by  beating  them 
up  with  whites  of  eggs,  which  concreting  or  growing  hard  when 
heated,  and  entangling  the  impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the  fur¬ 
face  :  the  mixture  is  to  be  gently  boiled,  till  the  feum  begins  to 
break,  when  the  veffel  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  the  cruft 
taken  off,  and  the  liquor  pafled  through  a  flannel  bag. 

Decan- 
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Decantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable  to  moft  of 
the  medicated  liquors  that  ftand  in  need  of  purification.  Defpu- 
mation  and  clarification  very  rarely  have  place  :  fince  thefe,  along 
with  the  impurities  of  the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal 
parts.  Thus,  if  the  deco&ion  of  poppy  heads,  for  making  diaco- 
dium,  be  folicitoufly  feummed  or  clarified  (as  fome  have  been 
accuftomed  to  do)  the  medicine  will  lofe  almoft  all  that  the  pop¬ 
pies  communicated,  and  inftead  of  a  mild  opiate,  turn  out  little 
other  than  a  plain  firup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forts  of  filtering 
paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagreeable  flavour  :  and  hence  in 
filtering  fine  bitters,  or  other  liquors,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  pri¬ 
mary  confequence,  the  part  which  paflfes  through  firft  ought  to  be 
kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 

SECT.  IV. 

Cryfallization. 

WATER,  aflifled  by  heat,  diflolves  a  larger  proportion  of 
faline  fubftances,  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  cold : 
hence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a  part  of  the  fait  feparates 
from  the  menflruum,  and  concretes  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the 
veil'd.  Thefe  concretions,  unlefs  too  haftily  formed  by  the  fudden 
cooling  of  the  liquor,  or  difturbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation, 
or  other  like  caufes,  prove  tranfparent,  and  of  regular  figures,  re- 
fembling  in  appearance  the  natural  fprig-CRYSTALS. 

Salts,  diflolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may  in  like  man¬ 
ner  be  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryftalline  form,  by  boiling  down 
the  folution,  till  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  too  little  to  keep  the  fait  diflolved  when  grown 
perfectly  cold.  It  is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  evaporation,  till 
the  fait  (hews  a  dilpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the  hot  water* 
by  forming  a  pellicle  on  that  part  which  is  leaft  hot,  viz.  on  the  fur- 
face.  If  large,  beautiful  and  perfectly-figured  cryftals  are  requir¬ 
ed,  this  point  is  fomewhat  too  late  :  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to 
coalefce  whilft  confiderably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a  cold 
place,  its  particles  will  run  too  haftily  and  irregularly  together ;  the 
pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falling  down  through  the  liquor,  and  thus 
proving  a  farther  difturbance  to  the  regularity  of  the  cryftalliza- 
tion. 

in  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfection,  the  evaporation 
muft  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of 
the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a  cold  glafs  plate,  difeover  cryftalline  fila¬ 
ments.  When  this  mark  of  fufficient  exhalation  appears,  the  veflel 
is  to  be  immediately  removed  from  the  fire  into  a  lefs  warm,  but 
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not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  accefs' 
of  cold  air,  and  confequently  the  formation  of  a  pellicle. 

All  the  alkaline  falts  are  excluded  from  this  operation  ;  fixt  al¬ 
kalies  never  affuming  a  cryftalline  form ;  and  the  volatile  ones  ef- 
caping  before  the  menftruum  exhales.  Some  even  of  the  neutral 
kind,  particularly  thofe,  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are 
the  bafis,  are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  not 
to  exhibit  any  appearance  of  cryftallization,  unlefs  fome  other  fub- 
ftance  be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a  greater  affinity.  The 
table  of  affinity  (hews,  that  fuch  a  fubftance  is  fpirit  of  wine  ;  by 
the  prudent  addition  of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  falts  feparate  freely 
from  the  menftruum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals,  fcarce 
obtainable  by  any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit ; 
left,  inftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular  cryftallization,  the  bafis 
of  the  fait  be  haftily  precipitated  in  a  powdery  form.  One-twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  liquor  will  in  moft  cafes  be  a  fuffi- 
cient,  and  in  fome  too  large  a  quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them 
diffolved  :  and  hence,  if  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  be  diffolved  in 
this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryftallize  at  different 
periods  of  the  evaporation.  Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed, 
not  only  from  fuch  impurities,  as  water  is  not  capable  of  diffolv- 
ing  and  carrying  through  the  pores  of  a  filter,  but  likewife  from 
admixtures  of  one  another;  that  which  requires  moft  water  to 
diffolve  in,  fhooting  firft  into  cryftals. 

SECT.  V. 

Precipitation. 

BY  this  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  folutions, 
by  means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubftance,  with 
which  either  the  menftruum,  or  the  body  diffolved,  have  a  greater 
affinity  than  they  have  with  one  another. 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one,  where  the  fub¬ 
ftance  fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  and  occafions  that 
before  diffolved  to  be  thrown  down  ;  the  other,  in  which  it  unites 
with  the  diffolved  body,  and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of 
the  firft  we  have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphuf  from 
alkaline  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids  ;  of  the  fecond,  in  the  preci¬ 
pitation  of  mercury  from  aquafortis  by  fea  fait,  or  its  acid. 

The  fubjedts  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable 
of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily 
appear  from  infpeCtion  of  the  table  of  affinity.  The  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  it  is  fo  Ample,  as  not  to  (land  in  need  of  any  particular  di¬ 
rections  ; 
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regions  ;  no  more  being  required,  than  to  add  the  precipitant  by 
degrees,  fo  long  as  it  continues  to  occalion  any  precipitation. 
When  the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edul¬ 
corated,  that  is,  wafhed  in  feveral  frefh  parcels  of  water,  and 
afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants,  as  in  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frefh  iron, 
they  ought  to  be  perfe&ly  clean  and  free  from  any  rufty  or  greafy 
matter ;  otherwife  they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  difiolve,  and  con- 
fequently  the  precipitation  will  not  fucceed ;  for  the  fubftance  to  be 
precipitated  feparates  only  by  the  additional  one  diflolving  and  tak¬ 
ing  its  place.  The  feparated  powder,  oftentimes,  inftead  of  falling 
to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon  the  precipitant ;  from  which  it  muft  be 
occafionally  fhaken  off,  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally 
the  part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advantage  may  frequently  be 
made  of  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when 
fixt  alkaline  fait  is  diffolved  in  water,  and  fulphur  diffolved  in 
this  lixivium ;  the  addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down 
the  fulphur,  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting  with,  and  neutra¬ 
lizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held  diffolved  :  confe- 
quently,  if  the  precipitation  is  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  acid  gradually  dropt  in  till  the  alkali  is  completely  fatiated, 
that  is,  fo  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or 
turbidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation! and  cry- 
flallization,  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixt 
alkali*  that  is,  vitriolated  tartar.  In  like  manner,  if  the  preci¬ 
pitation  is  made  with  the  nitrous  acid,  a  true  nitre  may  be  re¬ 
covered  from  the  liquor ;  if  with  the  marine,  the  fait  called  fpi- 
ritus  falls  maritii  coagulatus  *  and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the 
fal  diureticus. 

SECT.  VI. 

Evaporation. 

*  |  ^HIS  is  a  third  method  of  recovering  folid  bodies  from  their 

X  folutions,  effe&ed  by  the  means  of  heat ;  which  evaporating 
the  fluid  part,  that  is,  forcing  it  off  in  fleam,  the  matter  which 
was  diffolved  therein  is  left  behind  in  its  folid  form. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thofe  fubflances 
which  are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruum,  or  which  will  not  ex¬ 
hale  by  the  heat  requifite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  as  the 
folutions  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  ;  of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other 
inodorous  parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  Water  5  and  of  many 
rdinous  and  odorous  fubflances  in  fpirit  of  wine. 


Water 
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Water  extra&s  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aromatic  herbs, 
almoft  as  perfectly  as  reftified  fpirit  of  wine ;  but  the  aqueous 
infufions  are  far  from  being  equally  fuited  to  this  procefs,  with 
thofe  made  in  fpirit ;  water  carrying  off*  the  whole  odour  and 
flavour  of  the  fubje#,  which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  be¬ 
hind  it.  Thus  a  watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in  evaporation  the 
fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  herb  ;  whilft  a  tin&ure  drawn  with 
pure  fpirit,  yields,  on  the  fame  treatment,  a  thick  balfamic  liquid, 
or  folid  gummy-refm,  extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care  muftbe 
-had,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  heat  be  very  gentle ; 
otherwife  the  matter  as  it  grows  thick  will  burn  to  the  veflel,  and 
contra#  a  difagreeablefmell  and  tafte  :  this  burnt  flavour  is  called 
an  empyreuma,  The  liquor  ought  to  be  kept  ftirring  during  the 
evaporation  ;  otherwife  a  part  of  the  matter  concretes  on  the  fur- 
face  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  pellicle  which  impedes  the 
farther  evaporation.  More  particular  directions  for  performing 
this  operation  to  the  greateft  advantage,  will  be  given  hereafter  in 
the  fecond  part. 

SECT.  VII. 

Diftillation . 

IN  the  foregoing  operation,  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  into  fleam 
or  vapour,  which  is  fuffered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  which  the 
bufinefs  of  this  is  to  colle#  and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the 
fleam  is  received  in  proper  veflels,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fub- 
je#  is  contained,  and  being  there  cooled,  condenfes  into  a  fluid 
form  again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diftillation  :  by  the  one,  the  more  fub- 
tile  and  volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated  from  the  grofler ;  by 
the  other,  liquids,  incorporated  with  folid  bodies,  are  forced  out 
from  them  by  vehemence  of  fire. 

To  the  firft  belong,  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflammable  fpi¬ 
rit  from  vinous  liquors  ;  and  of  fuch  of  the  a#ive  parts  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  as  are  capable  of  being  extra#ed  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  arifing  along  with  their  fleam. 

As  boiling  water  extra#s  or  diflolves  the  eflential  oils  of  vegeta- “ 
bles,  whilft  blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubje#,  with¬ 
out  faturation,  but  imbibes  only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  fmall 
proportion  of  them  in  their  pure  ftate  ;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only 
fubftances,  contained  in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally  vo¬ 
latile  in  that  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  it  is  in  them,  that  the  virtues 
of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour  and  flavour  ot  all  plants  re- 
iide  :  it  is  evident,  that  water  may  be  impregnated,  by  diftillation, 
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with  the  more  valuable  parts  of  many  vegetables  :  that  this  impreg¬ 
nation  is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe  parts 
of  the  plant  which  before  rendered  it  foluble  in  water  without  limi¬ 
tation  5  hence  greateft  part  of  the  oil  feparates  from  the  diftilled  a- 
queous  liquor,  and  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  either 
finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the  furface  :  that  confequently  in- 
fufions  and  diftilled  waters  are  greatly  different  from  one  another  : 
that  the  firft  may  be  rendered  ftronger  and  ftronger  by  pouring  the 
liquor  on  frefh  parcels  of  the  fubjeCI ;  but  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
in  like  manner  improved  by  cohobating ,  or  rediftilling  them  from 
frefh  ingredients.  See  Part  II.  Chap.  v.  Sedt.  2. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  diftil  with  a  lefs 
heat,  than  that  in  which  water  boils ;  as  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  is 
not  fufceptible  of  this  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  this  menftruum  to¬ 
tally  diffolves  thefe  oils  in  their  pure  ftate :  it  follows,  that  fpirit 
elevates  far  lefs  from  moft  vegetables  than  water  \  but  that  never- 
thelefs  the  diftilled  fpirit,  by  keeping  all  that  it  does  elevate,  per¬ 
fectly  diflblved,  may,  in  fome  cafes,  prove  asftrong  of  the  fubjedt 
as  the  diftilled  water. 

The  apparatus  made  ufe  of  for  diftilling  fpirits,  waters  and  oils, 
confifts  of  a  fill ,  or  copper  ve/Tel,  for  containing  the  fubjedt,  on 
which  is  luted  a  large  head  with  a  fwan  neck.  The  vapour  arifing 
into  the  head,  is  thence  conveyed  through  a  worm ,  or  long  fpiral 
pipe,  placed  in  a  veffel  of  cold  water  called  a  refrigeratory ;  and 
being  there  cendenfed,  runs  down  into  a  receiver ,  In  the  fecond 
part  of  this  work,  we  (hall  give  fome  improvements  in  this  appa¬ 
ratus  for  particular  purpofes  •  with  directions  for  performing  the 
feveral  proceftes  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are  preferved  in  eva¬ 
poration  cannot  arife  in  diftillation,  the  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation,  properly  depurated  and  infpiflated,  will  yield  the  fame 
extradts  as  thofe  prepared  from  the  tinCture  or  decoCtion  of  the  fub¬ 
jedt  made  on  purpofe  for  that  ufe  ;  the  one  of  thefe  operations  col¬ 
lecting  only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the  other  the  more  fixt ;  fothat 
where  one  fubjedt  contains  medicinal  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may 
thus  be  obtained  diftindt,  without  one  being  injured  by  the  procefs 
which  colledts  the  other. 

The  fubjedts  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are,  the  grofs  oils 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral  acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic 
fluid  quickfilyer  ;  which  as  they  require  a  much  ftronger  degree  of 
heat  to  elevate  them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fothey 
likewife  condenfe  without  arifing  lb  far  from  the  adtion  of  the  fire. 
'  'fiie  diftillation  of  thefe  is  performed  in  low  giafs  veftels,  called 
from  their  neck  beihg  bent  to  one  fide,  retorts :  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  neck  a  receiver  is  luted,  which  Handing  without  the  fur¬ 
nace, 
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hace,  the  vapours  foori  condenfe  in  it,  without  the  ufe  of  a  refri¬ 
geratory  :  neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  effe£t,  fome  are  accuftom- 
ed,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occafionally 
applying  wet  cloths  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a  veffel 
of  cold  water. 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fluggifh,  or  ftrongly  re¬ 
tained  by  a  fixt  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife  even  over  the  low  neck  of 
the  retort.  Thefe  are  moft  comulodioufly  diftilled  in  ftreight-neck- 
ed  earthen  veffels,  called  longnecks ,  laid  on  their  lldes,  fo  that  the 
vapour  paffes  off  laterally  with  little  or  no  afcent :  a  receiver  is 
luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  without  the  furnace :  in  this  manner, 
the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  diftilled.  The  matter  which  remains  in 
the  retort  or  longneck,  after  the  diftillation,  is  vulgarly  called 
caput  mortuum. 

In  thefe  diftillations,  a  quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  frequently 
generated ;  which,  unlefs  an  exit  is  allowed  it,  blows  off,  or 
burfts  the  receiver.  The  danger  of  this  may  in  good  meafure  be 
prevented,  by  ftowly  railing  the  lire  ;  but  more  effedtually,  by  leav¬ 
ing  a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  ftopt 
with  a  wooden  plug  ;  or  inferring  at  the  jundture  an  upright  pipe 
of  fuch  a  height,  that  the  fteam  of  the  diftilling  liquor  may  not 
be  able  to  rife  to  the  top. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Sublimation. 

AS  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently  capable  of 
being  feparated,  in  moft  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by  the 
foregoing  procefs ;  fo  various  folid  bodies  are  fubjedted  to  a  fimi- 
lar  treatment.  Fluids  are  faid  to  dijlil^  and  folids  to  fublime  ;  though 
fometimes  both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If  the 
fubliming  matter  concretes  into  a  mafs,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
fublimate ;  if  into  a  powdery  form,  flowers. 

The  principal  fubjedts  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alkaline 
falts ;  neutral  falts  compofed  of  volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  faf 
ammoniac  ;  the  fait  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoine  ;  mercu¬ 
rial  preparations  j  and  fulphur.  Bodies  of  themfelves  not  volatile 
are  frequently  made  to  feblime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  : 
thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the  preparation  of  the 
flares  martiales. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies,  in  clofe  veffels,  rife  but  little  way,  and 
adhere  to  that  part  of  the  veilel  where  they  concrete.  Hence  a 
receiver  or  condenfer  is  lefs  neceffary  here  than  in  the  preceding 
operation ;  a  Angle  veffel,  as  a  niatrafs ,  or  tall  vial ,  or  the  like, 
being  frequently  fufftcient.  The  molt  commodious  apparatus  for 
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the  fublimation  of  particular  fubftances,  and  the  moft  advantageous 
method  of  conducting  the  ieveral  procefles,  will  be  delivered  in 
the  fecond  part. 

SECT.  IX. 

Exprejjton* 

TH  E  prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  the  juices  of 
fucculent  herbs  and  fruits  j  and  the  infipid  oils  of  the  unc¬ 
tuous  feeds  and  kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufly  well 
beat  or  ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruifed. 
The  fubjedf  is  then  included  in  a  hair  bag,  and  preffed  betwixt 
wooden  plates,  in  the  common  lcrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice 
runs  from  it.  See  Part  III.  Chap.  ii. 

The  expreflion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  juices  ;  only  here,  iron  plates  are  fubftituted  to  the 
wooden  ones  there  made  ufe  of.  The  fubjedt  is  well  pounded,  and 
included  in  a  ftrong  canvas  bag,  betwixt  which  and  the  plates  of 
the  prefs  a  hair  cloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  undtuous  feeds  are  obtained,  uninju¬ 
red,  by  this  operation,  if  performed  without  the  ufe  of  heat ;  which 
though  it  greatly  promotes  the  extra&ion  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame 
time  imprelfes  an  ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofition 
to  grow  rancid. 

The  oils  exprefled  from  aromatic  fubftances  generally  carry  witl\ 
them  a  portion  of  their  eflential  oil :  hence  the  fmell  and  flavour 
of  the  exprefled  oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely 
found  impregnated  with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjedt : 
oil  of  muftard  feed,  for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony, 
as  that  of  almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  muftard  remaining  entire 
in  the  cake  left  after  the  expreflion. 

SECT.  X. 

Exfic  cation. 

THERE  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcatlng  or  drying 
moift  bodies  :  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  exhaled  by 
heat ;  in  the  other,  they  are  imbibed  or  abforbed  by  fubftances, 
whofe  foft  and  fpongy  texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  in¬ 
timately  combined  with,  or  diflolved  in  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables 
and  their  juices,  require  the  firft  :  fueh  as  are  only  fuperftcially 
mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indifloluble  powders  are  ground  wirh 
water,  are  commodiouily  feparatecl  from  it  by  the  fecond. 

V  egetabfe 
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Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated.  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  warmth  of  the  air :  the  aififtance  of  a  gentle  artificial  heat 
may,  neverthelefs,  in  general,  be  not  only  fafely,  but  advantage- 
oully  had  recourfe  to.  By  a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  ten¬ 
der  flowers  may  be  dried,  in  a  little  time,  without  any  confi- 
derable  lofs,  either  of  their  odour  or  lively  colour ;  which  would, 
both,  be  greatly  injured  or  deftroyed,  by  a  more  flow  exficcation 
in  the  air.  Some  plants  indeed,  particularly  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind, 
as  horfe-radifh,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues  by  this 
procefs,  however  carefully  performed  :  but  far  the  greater  number 
retain  them  unimpaired,  and  oftentimes  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun  ;  or,  where  this  is  not  fufticient,  by  that  of  a  water-bath, 
or  an  oven  moderately  warm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently 
boiled  till  they  begin  to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  forego¬ 
ing  ;  this  procefs,  termed  inspissation  or  evaporation,  has 
been  fpoken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arum  root, 
briony  root,  orris  root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.  feparate,  upon 
{landing  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick  part,  which  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  a  thin  aqueous  one,  which  fwims  above  it :  this  laft  is 
to  be  poured  oft,  and  the  firft  exficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth  :  pre-r 
parations  of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called  f^ecul^e  ;  that  of 
the  wild  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place,  is  the  only  one 
which  pradtice  now  retains. 

Iridiffoluble  bodies  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick  conflftence, 
may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  it,  by  dropping  them 
on  a  chalk  Jiotie ,  or  fome  powdered  chalk  prefled  into  a  fmooth 
mafs,  which  readily  imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity 
of  fluid  is  large,  as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may  be 
feparated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

SECT.  XI. 

Comminution . 

COmminution  is  the  bare  redudtion  of  folid  coherent  bodies 
into  fmall  particles  or  powder.  The  methods  of  effedting 
this  are  various,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  fubjedl. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and 
mixtures  of  thefe  with  fomewhat  moift  ones,  are  eafily  pulve¬ 
rized  in  a  mortar. 

For  very  light,  dry  fubflances,  refins,  and  the  roots  of  a  tenaci-. 
ous  texture,  the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be  previoufly  rubbed  with 
a  little  fweet  oil,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  to  be  occafionally  added  : 
this  prevents  the  finer  powder  of  the  firft  from  flying  off,  and 
the  others  from  cohering  under  the  peftle.  Camphor  is  moft  com- 
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modioully  powdered,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  re&ified  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Tough  fubftances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
&c.  are  moft  conveniently  rafped ;  and  foft  oily  bodies,  as  nut¬ 
megs,  palled  through  a  grater. 

The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  calamine,  cryftal, 
flint,  &c.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  extinction  :  that  is,  by  heat¬ 
ing  them  red-hot,  and  quenching  them  in  water :  by  repeating  this 
procefs  a  few  times,  moll:  of  the  hard  ftones  become  ealily  pulve- 
rable.  This  procefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
alkaline  or  calcareous  Hones  ;  left,  inftead  of  an  infipid  powder,  we 
produce  an  acrimonious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  ftrongly  cohering  in  their  natural 
ftate,  prove  extremely  brittle  whpn  heated,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily 
divided  into  fmall  particles  by  dextrous  agitation.  Hence  the  offi¬ 
cinal  method  of  pulverizing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inftant 
of  its  beginning  to  return  into  a  ftate  of  folidity,  brifkly  lhaking  it 
in  a  wooden  box.  The  comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner, 
is  termed  by  the  metallurgifts  granulation. 

On  a  ftmilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced 
into  powder  in  large  quantity,  by  diflolving  them  in  boiling  water, 
fetting  the  folution  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  con- 
ftantly  ftirring  during  its  exftccation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles, 
disjoined  by  the  fluid,  from  reuniting  together  into  larger  mafies. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs  by  triturat¬ 
ing,  or  rubbing  them,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  a  mortar.  Such 
as  are  not  difloluble  in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that 
fluid,  are  moiftened  with  it  into  the  confidence  of  a  pafte,  and 
levigated,  or  ground,  on  a  flat  fmooth  marble  or  iron  plate ; 
or  where  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in  mills  made 
fpr  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moft  Ample  operations  of  phar¬ 
macy,  has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confiderable  effedts.  The  re- 
finous  purgatives  when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in 
the  animal  fluids,  and  confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs 
irritating,  than  in  their  grofler  ftate.  Crude  antimony,  which, 
when  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  difcovers  little  medicinal 
virtue,  if  levigated,  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtilty,  proves  a  power¬ 
ful  alterative  in  many  chronical  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavieft  bodies  may  be  made  to  float  in 
the  lighted:  fluids  *,  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  to 

their 


#  Some  attribute  thiseffedl  a  to  diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  body  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  of  certain 
medicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
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their  greater  or  lefs,  degree  of  tenuity.,:  Hence  we  are  furnifhed 
\yith  an  excellent. criterion  of  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and 
a  method  of  feparating  the  more  fubtile  parts  from  the  groffer, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  elutkiation,  or  wafting  over* 
See  Part  III.  Chap.  i. 

SECT.  XII. 

f  *  *  *■  -  ■  -  • 

Fufion . 

FUsion  is  the  reduction  of  folid  bodies  into  a  date  of  fluidity, 
by  fire.  Almoft  all  natural  fubftances,  the  pure  earths,  and 
the  folid  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  excepted,  melt  in  proper 
degrees  of  fire;  fome  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  whilil  others  require 
its  utmoft  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refmous  fubftances,  liquefy  in  a 
gentle  warmth ;  wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens, 
require  a  heat  too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport,  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  common  fait,  nitre,  require  a  red,  or  almoft  white  heat  to 
.melt  them  ;  and  glafs,  a  full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead,  flow  long 
before  ignition  :  antimony  likewife  melts  before  it  is  vilibly  red- 
hot,  but  not  before  the  veflel  is  confiderably  fo  :  the  regulus  of 
antimony  demands  a  much  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt 
in  a  red  heat  ;  gold  and  fiber  require  a  low  white  heat ;  copper, 
a  bright  white  heat ;  and  iron,  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fometimes  a  men- 
ftruum  for  another,  not  fufible  of  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  fire. 
Thus  red-hot  filver  melts,  on  being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs 
hot  than  itfelf ;  and  thus  if  fteel,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out 
of  the  furnace,  and  applied  to  a  roll  of  fulphur  ;  the  fulphur  in- 
ftantly  liquefying,  occaflons  the  fteel  to  melt  with  it ;  hence  the 
chalybs  cum  fulphure  of  the  fhops.  This  concrete,  neverthelefs, 
remarkably  impedes  the  fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead,  which 
when  united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphur,  is  fcarce  to  be 


gravity.  If  thefe  hypothefes  were  juft,  it  fhould  follow,  that  the  mer¬ 
curial  preparations,  by  being  finely  comminuted,  would  lofe  propor- 
tionably  of  their  efficacy  ;  and  fo  indeed  mercurius  dulcis,  forinftance, 
has  been  fuppofed  to  do.  But  experience  fhews,  that  this  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  cafe  ;  and  that  comminution  by  no  means  leffens,  but  rather  in- 
creafes  its  power  :  when  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtilty,  it  paffes 
readily  into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quantity,  as  an 
alterative  or  a  fialogogue  ;  whilft  in  a  groffer  form,  it  is  apt  to  irritate 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  without  being 
conveyed  into  the  blood. 
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perfectly  melted  by  a  very  ftrong  fire  :  hence  the  method,  deferibed 
in  its  place,  of  purifying  zinc,  a  metal  which  fulphur  has  no 
eFe#  upon,  from  the  lead  fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Ciulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  fubftance  which  mingles  in  fufion 
with  metals.  Earthy,  faline  and  other  like  matters,  even  the 
calces  and  glafles  prepared  from  metals  themfelves,  float  diftindfc 
upon  the  furface,  and  form  what  is  called  scoria  or  drofs. 
Where  the  quantity  of  this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal, 
it  is  moft  commodioufly  Separated  by  pouring  the  whole  into  a 
conical  mould :  the  pure  metal  or  regulus,  though  fmall  in 
quantity,  occupies  a  confiderable  height  in  the  lower  narrow 
part  of  the  cone,  and  when  congealed,  may  be  eafily  freed  from 
the  fcoriae  by  a  hammer.  The  mould  fhould  be  previoully  greafed, 
or  rather  fmoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out;  and 
thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explbfion  which  fome- 
times  happens  from  the  fudden  conta&  of  melted  metals  with 
moift  bodies. 

SECT.  XIII. 

Calcination . 

BY  calcination  is  underftood,  the  redu&ion  of  folid  bodies,  by 
the  means  of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  powdery  ftate,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  change  of  their  quality  ;  in  which  laft  refpedt, 
this  procefs  differs  from  comminution. 

To  this  head  belong,  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matters,  otherwife  called  us tion,  incineration,  or,  concre- 
m  at  ion  ;  and  the  change  of  metals  into  a  powder,  which  in 
the  fire  either  does  not  melt,  or  vitrifies,  that  is,  runs  into 
glafs. 

The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  ^re  calcined  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  fufion  for  fome  time.  The  free  admiflion  of  air  is 
effentially  necefifary  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation ;  and  hence, 
when  the  furface  of  the  metal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this 
mull  be  taken  off,  or  raked  to  one  fide ;  otherwife,  the  remain¬ 
der,  excluded  from  the  air,  will  not  undergo  the  change  intehd- 
ed.  If  any  coal,  or  other  inflammable  matter  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  mineral  acid,  be  fuffered  to  fall  into  the  veffel,  the  effe& 
expe&ed  from  this  operation  will  not  be  produced,  and  part  of  what 
is  already  calcined,  will  be  revived  or  reduced;  that  is,  it  will 
return  into  its  metallic  form  again, 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a  ftrong  fire  to  melt  in,  calcine 
with  a  much  leCs  heat  than  is  fuflicient  to  make  them  flow. 
Hence  the  burning  or  scorification  of  fuch  iron  or  copper 
veffels,  as  are  long  expofed  to  a  confiderable  fke  without  defence 

from 
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from  the  air.  Gold  and  filver  are  not  calcinable  by  any  degree 
of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes ;  neverthelefs,  the 
weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 
The  antimonial  regulus  gains  about  one-eleventh  part  of  its 
weight ;  zinc,  fometimes  one-tenth ;  tin,  above  one-fixth :  and 
lead,  in  its  converfion  into  minium,  oftentimes  one-fourth. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies  (gold,  filver,  and  mercury 
excepted)  is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  faltexpofed  to  the 
fire  in  conjun&ion  with  any  inflammable  fubftances,  extricates 
their  inflammable  matter,  and  burfts  with  it  into  flame,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  hifling  noife  :  this  procefs  is  ufually  termed  defla¬ 
gration  Or  DETONATION. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcoriae  are  revived  into  their  metallic 
ftate,  by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter. 
They  are  all  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  the  refpe£tive  metals 
themfelves  ;  and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth 
excepted,  can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in 
the  flrongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced  in  the  common  furnaces. 
The  additions,  called  fluxes,  employed  for  promoting  the  fufion, 
confift  chiefly  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  :  a  mixture  of  alkaline  fait 
with  inflammable  matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a 
reducing  flux ,  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  to  bring  the  calx 
into  fufion  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such  a  mixture  is  com¬ 
monly  prepared  from  one  part  of  nitre,  and  two  parts  of  tartar  ; 
by  grinding  them  well  together,  fetting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a 
bit  of  coal,  or  a  red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the  veflfel,  and  fuf- 
fering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn,  till  they  are  changed  into  a  black 
alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the  common  reducing  flux  of  the 
chemifts,  and  is  called  from  its  colour,  the  black  flux .  Metallic 
calces,  or  fcoriae,  mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  com¬ 
pound,  and  expofed  to  a  proper  fire,  in  a  clofe  covered  crucible, 
melt,  and  refume  their  metallic  form  ;  but  though  they  received  an 
increafe  of  weight  in  the  calcination,  the  revived  metal  is  always 
found  to  weigh  confiderably  lefs  than  the  quantity  which  the  calx 
was  made  from. 
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PART  II. 


THE 


MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 

•  V 

WRITERS  on  the  materia  mediea  have  taken  great  pains 
in  arranging  the  various  articles,  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
into  different  divifions  and  fubdi'vifions,  according  to  their 
real  or  reputed  medicinal  powers. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  cc  the  whole  materia  mediea  is  re- 
*e  ducible  under  the  three  diftindfoons  of  alteratives ,  evacuants ,  and 
“  reftoratives  \  the  firft  comprehending  all  that  has  any  power  to 
<e  alter  the  conifitution,  without  feniibly  increafing  or  diminifh- 
*4  ing  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  ;  the  fecond,  whatever  vifi- 
f4  bly  promotes  thofe  difeharges  ;  and  the  third,  all  that  contributes 
to  leffen  them,  and  make  the  increafe  greater  than  the  wafte.” 
Thefe  divifions  being  too  general,  they  are  broken  into  fubdivifi- 
ons  ;  and  thefe  again  are  further  divided  into  different  clafles,  un¬ 
der  more  reftrained  denominations,  as  cardiac,  carminative,  hy- 
fteric,  ftomachic,  &c. 

Specious  as  this  plan  may  appear  to  be,  I  am  afraid  that  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe,  would  require  a  far  more  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  medicines,  than 
has  yet  been  attained  to.  A  juft  and  ufeful  method  of  fimples  is 
fcarcely  to  be  expected,  while  thofe  properties,  on  which  the  me¬ 
thod  is  founded,  are  imperfe&ly  known,  and  in  many  articles  only 
conje£hiral. 

In  all  the  arrangements  that  have  been  hitherto  contrived  upon 
this  plan,  there  appears  a  ftriking  incongruity  among  the  feveral  ar¬ 
ticles  of  which  even  the  ultimate  fubdivifions  are  compofed ;  fub- 
ftances  extremely  diftimilar  being  claffed  together,  as  cantharides 
and  tea,  tobacco  and  bran,  hemlock  and  cowllips,  fcurvygrafs,  and 
raifins,  arum  root  and  liquorice,  wormwood  and  parfneps,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  nettles,  rafberries  and  chalk,  artichokes  and  alum,  cloves 
and  coffee,  muftard  feed  and  black  cherries,  &c.  Nor  are  thefe 
incongruities  to  be  laid  always  to  the  charge  of  the  authors?;  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  fyftem  itfelf  rendering  them  often  unavoidable  :  for 
the  particular  etfedt,  which  entitles  a  medicine  to  a  particular  clafs, 
may  be  produced  by  fubftances  very  diflimilar,  and  even  oppofite  in 
their  general  powers  j  thus  the  alvine  excretions  are  reftrained  by 
ftarch,  wax,  tormentil  root,  opium :  among  the  capital  diuretics 
are  canthandes,  nitre,  fixt  alkaline  falts,  fquills.  It  (hould  feem, 
that  the  method  of  arrangement  cannot  be  a  juft  one,  which  re¬ 
quires  fubftances  fo  difcordant  to  be  ranked  together ;  and  which 
further  requires  each  of  thefe  fubftances  to  be  ranked  over  again, 
in  other  claffes,  along  with  other  fubftances  to  which  they  are 
equally  difcordant. 

There  is  alfo  a  material  imperfe&ion  in  this  fcheme,  even  in  the 
primary  divifions.  Steel  and  its  preparations  adt,  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  both  as  evacuants  and  reftoratives.  Mercury  and  antimony 
afford,  in  their  different  preparations,  both  evacuants  and  altera¬ 
tives  5  and  there  are  many  other  drugs  which  are  fometimes  ufed 
as  alteratives,  and  fometimes  as  evacuants  :  indeed,  all  evacuants, 
in  diminifhed  dofes,  feem  to  a6t  merely  as  alteratives.  It  fhould  feem 
therefore  that  “  the  divifion  of  the  whole  materia  medica  into  alte- 
46  ratives,  evacuants,  and  reftoratives,”  is  a  divifion  not  founded 
in  nature,  even  if  there  was  no  objection  to  the  vague  meaning 
of  the  appellations  themfelves. 

Cartheufer  has  divided  the  materia  medica  on  a  plan  which  appears 
more  rational.  Inftead  of  the  operations  of  medicines  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  which  are  precarious,  complicated,  and  greatly  diverfi- 
fied  according  to  the  dofe,  the  preparation,  and  the  circumftances 
of  the  patient,  he  takes  for  the  bafis  of  his  arrangement,  their  more 
fimple,  obvious,  and  conftant  properties,  as  bitternefs,  fweetnefs, 
aftnngency,  acidity  ,  &c.  Having  confidered  the  nature  of  bitter¬ 
nefs,  tor  inftance,  in  general,  he  examines  what  effects  medicines 
poffeffed  of  this  property  are  capable  of  producing  in  the  body,  and 
in  what  circumftances  they  may  be  expedted  to  be  ferviceable,  and 
then  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  particular  bitters. 

This  method  is  of  real  ufe,  but  its  ufe  is  limited  to  a  fmall  part 
of  the  materia  medica.  There  are  many  of  the  medicinal  fimples, 
in  which  we  can  diftinguifh  no  prevailing  qualities  of  this  kind ; 
there  are  many,  in  which  different  qualities  are  blended  together  ; 
and  many,  which  though  fimilar  in  thefe  kinds  of  qualities,  are 
very  diftimilar  in  their  operations  in  the  human  body  :  thus  though 
gentian  and  aloes  agree  in  having  a  bitter  tafte,  and  fugar  and  manna 
in  being  fweet,  their  medicinal  virtues  are  refpedlively  very  different. 
Accordingly  the  author  is  obliged  in  fome  cafes  to  depart  from  his 
general  plan,  and  found  the  divifion  on  the  medical  effects :  he  makes 
one  clafs  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  and  another  of  vaporofe  inebri- 
ants  and  na.  cotics  :  this  laft  clafs  confifts  of  tobacco,  elder-flowers, 
faffron,  op  um,  and  poppy  feeds,  fubftances  certainly  very  difcor¬ 
dant  in  all  their  qualities  that  relate  to  medicinal  intentions. 


In 
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In  this  work,  inftead  of  attempting  a  medicinal  diftribution  of 
the  fimples,  which  i  apprehend  not  to  be  practicable  to  any  good 
purpofe,  and  which,  as  hitherto  executed,  feems  more  likely  to 
miflead  the  reader  than  to  promote  true  knowledge,  I  fhall  take 
them  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  and  even  in  this  order  we 
fhall  feldom  perhaps  find  fubftances  more  diflimilar  come  together, 
than  thofe  which  have  been  joined  into  one  clafs  by  fome  of  the 
fyftematic  writers.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  premife  fome 
general  obfervations  on  certain  dalles  of  medicines  in  Cartheufer’s 
manner,  and  thus  to  preferve  the  lefs  exceptionable  parts  of  his 
plan,  with  fome  amendments. 


Acids. 

{' native  \  as  forrel,  wood  forrel,  juice  of 
lemons,  oranges, ^barberries  and  other 
fruits. 

produced  by  fermentation  ;  as  vinegar 
and  tartar. 

Clafs  2.  Mineral:  the  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  common 

fait. 


THE  medical  effe&s  of  acids, 
duly  diluted  and  given  in 
proper  dofes,  are,  to  cool,  quench 
third,  correct  a  tendency  to  putre- 
fa&ion,  and  allay  inordinate  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  blood.  By  thefe  qua¬ 
lities,  in  hot  bilious  temperaments 
and  inflammatory  diforders,  they 
frequently  reftrain  immoderate  hae¬ 
morrhages,  and  promote  the  na¬ 
tural  fecretions ;  in  fome  kinds  of 
fevers,  they  excite  a  copious  dia- 
phorefis,  where  the  warm  medi¬ 
cines,  called  alexipharmac,  tend 
rather  to  prevent  this  falutary  dif- 
charge. 

Vegetable  acids,  particularly  the 
native  juices  of  certain  plants  and 
fruits,  have  fome  degree  of  a  fa- 
ponaceous  quality ;  by  means  of 
which  they  attenuate  or  diffolve 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  deterge  the 
veflels ;  and  thus  prove  ferviceable 
in  fundry  chronical  diforders.  In¬ 
veterate  fcurvies  have  fometimes 
yielded  to  their  continued  ufe,  es¬ 
pecially  when  given  in  conjunction 


with  medicines  of  the  acrid  or 
pungent  kind  :  experience  has 
lhewn,  that  the  acrid  antifcorbu- 
tics  have  much  better  effe&s  when 
thus  managed,  than  when  exhi¬ 
bited  by  themfelves  ;  hence  in  the 
fucci  fcorbutici  of  our  difpenfatory, 
Seville  orange  juice  is  ufefully 
joined  to  that  of  the  cochlearia  and 
najturtium . 

The  mineral  acids  inftantly  coa¬ 
gulate  blood  :  the  vegetable  di¬ 
lute  it,  even  when  infpiffated  or 
thickened  by  heat ;  in  which  flare, 
watery  liquors  will  not  mingle 
with  it.  Hence  in  fome  fevers, 
where  water  runs  off  by  the  kid¬ 
neys  almoft  as  pale  and  infipid  as 
it  was  drank,  vegetable  acids  ren¬ 
der  the  urine  of  the  due  colour  and 
quality.  The  mineral  acids  (the 
fpirit  of  nitre  in  particular)  com¬ 
bined  with  vinous  fpirits,  have 
a  like  effedl. 

Acids  are  prejudicial  in  cold, 
pale,  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  velfels  are  lax,  the  circulation 

languid 
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languid,  bile  deficient,  and  the  continues  iri  the  firft  paflages* 
power  of  digeftion  weak.  In  thefe  occafions  uneafinefs  about  the  fto- 
cafes,  an  acid  is  often  generated  in  mach,  flatulencies,  fometimes  grip- 
the  ftomach,  from  milk  and  moft  ing  pains  of  the  bowels,  and  vq- 
vegetable  foods,  which,  whilft  it  mitings. 

Insipid  earths  capable  of  absorbing  acids* 


Oyfler  fhells.  Chalk, 

Crabs  claws,  and  eyes  fo  called*  Some  marles* 
Coral,  red  arid  white*  Lime  ftones. 


Pearls* 

Bezoar* 

H  E  virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
flances  are,  to  abforb  or  de- 
ftroy  acidities  in  the  firft  paflages* 
and  confequently  to  remove  fuch 
diforders  as  proceed  from  that 
caufe.  The  cordial,  alexipharmac, 
antifebrile,  and  other  like  virtues 
attributed  to  thefe  medicines,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  little  foundation  ;  or 
at  beft,  are  only  fecondary  ones. 
When  united  with  the  acid,  they 
from  a  neutral  faline  compound, 
poflefling  fome  degree  of  an  ape¬ 
rient  and  detergent  quality,  though 
too  inconfiderable  to  be  in  general 
regarded. 

The  abforbent  earths  were  all 
Grangers  to  medicine  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  times ;  and  their  ufe  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  eftablifhed  before 
the  laft  century  ;  when  fome  prac¬ 
titioners,  from  an  opinion  that 
moll  kinds  of  difeafes  proceeded 
form  a  preternatural  acid,  introdu¬ 
ced  a  great  variety  of  antacid  bo¬ 
dies,  both  of  the  earthy  and  faline 
kind  ;  and  very  liberally  exhibit¬ 
ed  them  on  almoft  every  occaflon. 

It  is  certain  that  in  children,  and 
adults  of  a  weak  conftitutlon,  and 
whofe  food  is  chiefly  of  the  vege¬ 
table  acefcent  kind,  fundry  difor¬ 
ders  are  occafioned  by  acidities  ; 
thefe  readily  difcover  themfelves 
by  four  eru&ations,  the  pale  colour 
of  the  face,  and  in  children  by  the 
four  fmell  and  green  colour  of  the 


Marbles, 

Spars. 

alvine  feces,  which  are  fometimes 
fo  manifeftly  acid  as  to  raife  a 
ftrong;  effervefcence  with  alkaline 
falts.  In  thefe  cafes,  and  thefe 
only,  the  ufe  of  abforbent  earths 
is  indicated. 

If  there  are  really  no  acid  juices 
in  the  ventricle,  thefe  earths  are 
apt  to  concrete  with  the  mucous 
matter  ufually  lodged  there,  into 
hard  indifloluble  mafles;  which 
have  fometimes  been  thrown  up  by 
vomit,  or  found  in  the  ftomach  up¬ 
on  difle&ion.  Hence  indigeftion* 
lofs  of  appetite,  naufeae,  vomiting, 
obftru&ions  of  the  bowels,  and 
other  diforders.  Sometimes  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  have  been 
found  lined  with  a  cruft,  as  it 
were,  of  thefe  earthy  bodies, 
which  muft  not  only  have  prevent¬ 
ed  the  feparation  of  the  gaftric  li¬ 
quor,  but  likewife  clofed  the  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  la&eal  veflels*  fo  as  to 
obftruft  the  paftage  of  the  chyle 
into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Some  fuppofe  the  earthy  pow¬ 
ders  capable  (without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  any  acid)  of  pafling  thd 
ladteals  along  with  the  chyle  ;  and 
alledge,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
that  when  triturated  with  water, 
they  are  in  part  taken  up,  and  car¬ 
ried  with  it  through  a  filter  of  pa¬ 
per  ;  the  filtrated  liquor  leaving, 
upon  evaporation,  a  portion  of 
whidfti  earthy  matter.  This  ex¬ 
periment 
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periment  (allowing  the  confe- 
quence  to  be  juftly  drawn  from  it) 
is  itfelf  erroneous ;  the  reliduum 
proceeds  from  the  earth  naturally 
contained  in  the  water,  not  from 
that  employed  in  the  experiment ; 
for  if  pure  diftilled  water  be  made 
ufe  of,  it  will  leave  no  reliduum, 
though  long  triturated,  or  digefted 
with  the  earth. 

All  thefe  bodies,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind,  contain, 
befides  their  purely  alkaline  earth, 
a  portion  of  glutinous  matter.  An 
inftance  of  this  we  have  in  crabs 
eyes,  which  if  macerated  in  the 
weaker  acids,  or  the  ftronger  fuf- 
ficiently  diluted  with  water ;  the 
earthy  part  will  be  diffolved,  and 
the  animal  glue  remain  in  form  of  a 
foft  tranfparent  mucilage.  The 
glutinous  fubftance  increafes  their 
tendency  to  concrete  in  the  Ho¬ 
rn  ach  ;  and  hence  thofe  which  con¬ 
tain  leaft  thereof  Ihould  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  others.  The  mine¬ 
ral  earths  contain  the  leaft  of  this 
kind  of  matter,  and  fome  of  them 
are  very  eafy  of  folution  ;  chalk 
for  inftance ;  which  may  therefore 


be  given  with  greater  fafety  than 
the  animal  abforbents.  Thefe  fub- 
ftances,  di  veiled  of  their  congluti- 
nating  matter  by  means  of  fire,  are 
reduced  into  acrimonious  calces  or 
limes,  and  thus  become  medicines 
of  a  different  clafs. 

The  teeth,  bones,  hoofs  and 
horns  of  animals,  confift  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  animal 
abforbents  above-mentioned,  but 
combined  in  different  proportions  ; 
the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter 
is  fo  large  as  to  defend  the  earthy 
part  from  the  aCtion  of  weak  acids  ; 
whilft  the  earth,  in  its  turn,  pro¬ 
tects  the  gluten  from  being  eafily 
diffolved  by  watery  liquors.  Hence 
thefe  bodies  in  their  crude  ftate, 
though  recommended  as  poffefling 
lingular  virtues,  are  not  found  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for 
determining  the  degree  of  folubili- 
ty,  or  comparative  ftrength  of  thefe 
earths ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
arranged  in  the  two  following 
tables,  one  taken  from  Langius, 
and  the  other  from  Horn  berg. 


Table  of  the  quantity  of  add  defrayed  by  different  abforbents. 


of 


fSome  kinds  of  Limeftones~ 

f*  f  -V 

ioo 

Oyfter  lhells 

120 

Chalk 

Uh 

IOO 

Shells  of  Garden  Snails 

o 

IOO 

Calcined  Cray  Filh 

>-» 

•  ^ 

IOO 

Pearl 

•  r— * 

) 

80 

Tooth  of  the  Sea  Horle 

Rj 

80 

-{  Volatile  Salts 

- 

80 

Fixt  Salts 

*-> 

60 

Coral,  red  and  white 

Ti 

6o 

Crabs  eyes 

>% 

o 

l_ 

5° 

Egglhells 

es 

CJ 

5° 

Mother  of  Pearl 

"O., 

5° 

Crabs  claws 

4° 

^Jawbone  of  the  Pike  filh 

l  30  j 

Drops  of 
Spirit  of  Salt. 


Table  ■ 
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Table  of  the  quantity  of  abforbent  earths  foluble  in  acids. 


grams. 


pCrabs  eyes  216 

Mother  of  Pearl  144 

Pearls  128 

Oyfler  fhells  156 

$76  grains  of  ^  Hartfliorn  165 

Spirit  of  Salt  <  Coral  180 

difiolved  of  Oriental Bezoar  118 


Occidental  Bezoar  I23 

Quick  Lime  •  199 

^Slacked  Lime  193 


"Crabs  eyes  297 

Mother  of  Pearl  202 

Pearls  219 

Oyfler  (hells  236 

57 6  grains  of  Hartfhorn  234 

Spirit  of  Nitre  <  Coral  '  233 

diffolved  of  Oriental  Bezoar  108 

Occidental  Bezoar  144 

Quick  Lime  180 

Slacked  Lime  216 


Thefe  experiments  do  not  fuffi- 
ciently  afcertain  the  point  intended 
by  them :  in  the  firft  fet,  the 
quantity  of  acid  is  too  vague  and 
indetermined  :  in  the  fecond,  we 
are  not  told  whether  the  acid  was 
perfectly  faturated  :  and  in  both, 
the  acids  made  ufe  of  were  fo 
very  different  from  any  that  can 
be  fuppofed  ever  to  exift  in  the 
human  body,  that  little  can  be 
concluded  from  them  with  re¬ 


gard  to  the  medical  effe&s  of  thefe 
abforbents.  Trial  fhould  have 
been  made  with  the  mild  vegetable 
acids,  as  the  juices  of  certain  fruits, 
four  fermented  liquors ;  or  rather 
with  four  milk.  Neverthelefs  thefe 
tables,  though  not  fo  perfect  as 
could  be  wifhed,  have  their  ufe 
in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  can  make 
proper  allowances.  See  the  experi¬ 
mental  hiftory  of  the  materia  me¬ 
dica,  page  557. 


Earths  not  dissoluble  in  acids ,  or  other  liquors . 


The  earths  of  this  kind  may  be  ranged  in  two  dalles ; 

Clafs  t.  Hard  cryjlalline  earths:  as  the  ruby,  garnet, 
emerald,  fapphire,*  hyacinth,  and  other  precious  Hones; 
cryftal,  flint,  &c. 


THESE  kinds  of  fubftances  attributed  to  them,  by  the fuperfti- 
were  introduced  into  medi-  tion  of  the  earlier  ages.  Some  of 
cine,  and  many  fabulous  virtues  them  are  ftill  preferred  in  foreign 

phar- 
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pharmacopoeias,  but  at  length  very 
juflly  expunged  from  ours,  not- 
withflanding  what  fome  late  wri¬ 
ters  of  repute  fpeak  of  their  medical 
virtue.  Thefe  indiffoluble  hard 
bodies  are  not  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  any  other  effect,  than  by  their 
rigid  angular  particles  (which  tho’ 
levigated  with  the  utmoflcare,  the 
microfcope  ftill  aifcovers  in  them) 
to  offend  or  wound  the  inteftines. 
In  levigation,  they  wear  off  fo 
much  from  the  hardeft  marble  in- 
ftruments,  as  will  equal  or  exceed 
their  own  weight :  from  this  cir- 
cumflance  we  may  account  for  their 
having  fometimes  appeared  to  a& 
as  abforbents .  Some  of  thefe 
ftones,  expofed  to  a  vehement 
fire,  become  in  fome  meafure  fri¬ 
able  ;  but  neverthelefs  remain  in- 
diffoluble.  Moll  of  the  coloured 


6s 

ones  by  this  treatment  lofe  their 
colour;  and  in  this  ftate,  prove 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
common  cryftal  ;  fuch  are,  the 
fapphire,  emerald,  amethyft,  and 
cornelian.  .  Others  melt  into  a 
blackifh  vitreous  matter,  from 
which  a  portion  of  iron  is  obtain¬ 
able  by  proper  fluxes  ;  as  the  hya¬ 
cinth  and  garnet.  Geoffroy  con¬ 
cludes  from  hence,  that  thefe 
Hones  really  poffefs  fome  medical 
virtues,  depending  upon  their  me¬ 
tallic  part ;  but  the  quantity  of 
metallic  matter,  fufficient  to  give 
them  a  confiderable  tindl,  is  fo 
exceedingly  fmall,  and  fo  inclof- 
ed  in  a  ftony  matter  not  at  all 
foluble  by  any  of  the  known  men- 
ftrua,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  any 
poffibility  of  its  a&ing  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body. 


Clafs  2.  Softer  earths  ;  the  talky,  gypfeous,  ^argillaceous. 


The  talcs  and  gypfums  have 
rarely  been  made  ufe  as  medicines. 
Some  of  the  former,  from  their 
un&uous  foftnefs  and  filver  hue. 
Hand  recommended  externally  as 
.cofmetics  ;  and  fome  of  the  latter, 
on  little  better  foundation,  inter¬ 
nally  as  aflringents.  But  they  have 
long  been  defervedly  rejected  by 
the  judicious  pra&itioners.  They 
feem  to  poffefs  all  the  ill  qualities  of 
the  alkaline  earths,  (concreting 
with  the  mucus  of  the  ftomach, 
&c.)  without  any  of  their  good 
ones. 

Several  of  the  clays,  boles,  and 
terras  figillatae  were  highly  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  ancients  as  aflringents 
and  alexipharmacs,  and  fome  of 
them  ftill  continue  in  efleem ; 
though  it  is  certain  they  have  no 
great  claim  to  the  virtues  that  have 
been  attributed  to  them.  Their 
real  effects  are,  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  confiftency  to  the  fluids 


in  the  firfl  paffages,  and  in  fome 
meafure .  defend  the  folids  from 
their  acrimony. 

Moft  of  thefe  bodies  contain, 
befides  the  tenacious  indiffoluble 
earth,  which  is  their  principal  cha- 
ra&erittic,  (i)  a  portion  of  an  earth 
foluble  in  acids,  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  firfl  fe&ion  ;  (2)  of  acid,  fe- 
parable  by  diflillation  in  a  flrong 
fire  :  this  acid  is  always  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  obtained 
from  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  alum  (3). 
The  coloured  ones  contain  like- 
wife  fmall  quantities  of  iron,  re¬ 
ducible,  by  inflammable  fluxes,  in¬ 
to  its  metallic  form.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  ingre¬ 
dients,  thefe  earths  may  be  looked 
upon  in  fome  meafure  as  abforb- 
ent ;  the  acid  appears  to  be  uni¬ 
ted  with  a  part  of  the  abforbent 
earth,  into  a  faline  compound, 
approaching  to  an  aluminous  na¬ 
ture  ;  whence  they  have  fome  de- 
F  gree 
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gree  of  aflringency  :  whether 
receive  any  peculiar  virtue 
the  iron,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  ; 
fince  it  is  in  a  very  crude  ftate, 
and  in  quantity  extremely  fmall. 

Thefe  earths  unite  with  water 
into  a  turbid  liquor,  flippery  and 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  remain 
for  fome  time  fufpended  ;  the 
fand,  grit,  or  other  grofler  matters 
which  are  often  found  naturally 
mingled  with  them,  fubfiding. 
They  may  be  freed  by  means  of 
acids  from  their  alkaline  earth  ; 

Glutinous,  vegetable 


they 

from 
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by  coition  in  water,  from  their 
faline  matter  ;  and  the  coloured 
ones  from  their  iron  by  digeftion 
in  aqua  regis,  the  only  menftruum 
we  are  acquainted  with  that  will 
extract  the  ferrugineous  matter  of 
argillaceous  and  bolar  earths.  Thus 
purified,  they  have  all  nearly  the 
fame  appearance  and  qualities. 
Expofed  to  a  ftrong  fire,  they  lofe 
their  foft  glutinous  quality,  and 
are  reduced  into  hard  mafles  indif- 
foluble  as  at  firft. 


,  and  animal  fubjlances . 


Clafs  i. 

Pure  gums  : 

Tragacanth, 

Senica, 

The  gums  of  cherry,  plum, 
and  other  European  trees. 

UMS  and  mucilages  are  glu¬ 
tinous  vegetable  productions, 
of  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell,  fo- 
luble  in  water,  but  not  in  vinous 
fpirits,  or  in  oils:  fee  p.  13.  They 
differ  from  one  another,  only  in 
degree  of  tenacity  :  the  more  te¬ 
nacious  are  called  gums ;  thofe 
which  are  lefs  fo,  mucilages.  The 
firit  naturally  exude  from  certain 
trees  and  fhrubs ;  the  latter  are  ex¬ 
tracted  by  art.  Almoft  all. vege¬ 
table  fubltanses  contain  fome  por- 

'  Clafs  2 

Most  animal  fubftances  (the  fat 
excepted)  contain  avifcous  matter, 
in  many  refpeCts  fimilar  to  thefore- 
going,  and  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
tracted  by  ftrong  coCtion  in  water. 

Animal  glues  and  gellies  have 
the  general  qualities  of  the  vege¬ 
table  gums  and  mucilages  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  former  are 
more  nutrimental,  and  apt  to  run 


Vegetable. 

Vegetables  abounding  with  mu¬ 
cilage  : 

Orchis  roots. 

Althaea  root. 

Quince  feeds,  &c. 

tion  of  thefe,  which  after  the  re- 
finous  part  has  been  extracted  by 
fpirit,  may  be  feparated  from  the 
remaining  matter  by  means  of 
water. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubftances  are,  to  thicken 
the  fluids,  and  defend  the  folids 
from  them,  when  grown  lharp  or 
corrofive.  Hence  their  ufe  in  a 
thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices, 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
inteftines  is  abraded. 

Animal. 

into  a  putrid  ftate.  Confidered  as 
the  fubjeCts  of  chemiftry,  the  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  them  is  very  great : 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are 
changed  by  fire  into  a  volatile  al¬ 
kaline  fait,  and  a  fetid  oil ;  the 
vegetable  into  an  acid  liquor,  and 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  oily  mat¬ 
ter,  confiderably  lefs  fetid  than  the 
former. 
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UnEluous  fubftances 
Soft  unctuous  fubftances . 


Clafs  1.  Infipid  vegetable  oils  ;  and  fubftances  abounding  with 
them ,  as  almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  mod  fruits  ;  linfeed,  and 
the  medullary  part  of  fundry  other  feeds. 

Clafs  2.  Animal  fats  \  as  fpermaceti. 


UNCluous  vegetables  unite  with 
.water,  by  trituration,  into  a 
milky  liquor  :  and  give  out  their 
oil  upon  exprefiion. — Thefe  kinds 
of  oils,  and  animal  fats,  dilfolve 
not  in  any  menftruum  except  alka¬ 
line  ones  ;  which  change  their  qua¬ 
lity,  and  reduce  them  into  a  foap, 
dilfoluble  in  water,  but  more  per- 
feClly  in  vinous  fpirits  :  from  this 
compound,  the  oil  may,  byalkil- 
ful  addition  of  acids,  be  recovered 
in  a  purer  date,  than  before,  and 
rendered  foluble,  like  elfential 
oils,  in  fpirit  of  wine  :  fee  p.  10. 

The  medical  virtues  of  thefe  fub¬ 
ftances  are,  to  obtund  acrimonious 
humours,  and  to  foften  and  relax 


the  folids  :  hence  their  ufe  inter¬ 
nally,  in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  pains  and  inflammations  ; 
and  externally  in  tenflon  and  rigi¬ 
dity  of  particular  parts.  The  mil¬ 
ky  folutions,  commonly  called 
emulfions,  though  much  lefs  emol¬ 
lient  than  the  oils  themfelves  or 
animal  fats,  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or 
inflammatory  diftempers,  without 
danger  of  the  ill  confequences 
which  the  others  might  fometimes 
produce  :  fats  and  oils,  kept  in  a 
degree  of  heat  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  human  body,  foon  become 
rancid  and  acrimonious  ;  whilft 
emulfions  tend  rather  to  grow  four. 


Astringents, 


Galls, 

Tormentil  root, 
Billort  root. 


Balauftines, 
Terra  Japonica, 
Acacia,  &c. 


Astringent  fubftances  are  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  a  rough  auftere 
tafte  ;  and  changing  folutions  of 
iron,  efpecially  thole  made  in  the 
vitriolic  acid,  of  a  dark  purple  or 
black  colour. 

Aftringents  yield  their  virtues 
by  infufion  both  to  water  and  vi¬ 
nous  fpirits,  generally  in  greateft 
perfection  to  tie  former.  Oils  ex- 
trad  nothing  from  them  :  nor  do 
they  give  over  any  of  their  virtue 
in  diftillation  :  neverthelefs,  their 
aftringency  is  conflderably  abated 


by  evaporating  decoCtions  of  them 
to  the  conliftence  of  an  extraCt  j 
and  totally  deftroyed  by  long  keep- 
ing. 

The  medical  effeCts  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubftances  are,  to  con- 
llringe  the  fibres,  and  incraflate, 
or  lightly  thicken  the  juices. 
Their  more  experienced  ule  is  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  a  debili¬ 
ty,  or  flaccid  ftate,  of  the  folids  ; 
in  haemorrhages,  from  a  thinnefs 
of  the  blood,  laxity  or  rupture 
of  the  veflels  ;  in  preternatural 
F  s  dif- 
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difcharges  of  other  kinds,  after  the 
offending  matter  has  been  duly  cor¬ 
rected,  or  evacuated  ;  and  in  ex¬ 
ternal  relaxations. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  produce  the 
effeCts  of  aperients  ;  the  veffels, 
conftringed  and  flrengthened  by 
them,  being  enabled  to  protrude 
the  circulating  juices  with  greater 
force. 

A  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
lite  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines, 
efpecially  thofe  of-the  more  power¬ 
ful  kind.  In  plethoric  habits,  in¬ 


veterate  obflruClions,  critical  eva¬ 
cuations,  and  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes 
in  general  before  the  morbific 
matter  has  been  expelled,  or  where 
there  is  any  ItriCture  or  fpafmodic 
contraction  of  the  veffels,  af- 
tringents  prove  eminently  hurtful. 
Where  critical  dyfenleries  or  diar¬ 
rhoeas  are  leftrained  by  ily'ptics, 
the  acrimonious  matter,  now  con¬ 
fined  in  the  inteltines,  corrodes 
or  inflames  them  ;  and  fometimes 
occafions  a  gangrene  of  the  parts. 


Sweets. 


Sugar, 

Honey, 

THE  vegetable  fweets  are  a 
very  numerous  tribe  ;  al- 
inoft  every  plant  that  has  b  en  ex¬ 
amined,  difcovering  in  fome  of 
its  parts,  afaccharine  juice.  The 
bottoms  of  flowers,  and  moll  kinds 
of  feeds  and  grain  when  they  begin 
to  vegetate,  are  remarkably  fweet. 

Vegetable  fweets  are  extracted 
both  by  water  and  vinous  fpirits, 
rnofl  readily  by  the  firlt,  but  in 
greatefl  perfection  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  of  their  tafte  arifes  in  di- 
ltillation  with  either  of  thefe  li¬ 
quors  :  neverthelefs,  by  long  boil¬ 
ing  with  water  they  become  Some¬ 
what  lefs  agreeable  ;  but  are  not 
much  injured  by  being  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  rectified 
fpirit. 

The  purer  fweets,  as  fugar,  pro¬ 
mote  the  union  of  diflilled  oils  with 
watery  liquors,  and  prevent  the 
reparation  of  the  butyraceous  part 
from  milk  :  from  this  quality, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  unite  the 
unCtuous  part  of  the  food  with  the 
animal  juices.  Hence  fome  have 
concluded,  that  they  increafe  fat  : 
others,  that  they  have  a  contrary 


Raifins, 

Liquorice,  &c. 

effeCt,  by  preventing  the  reparati¬ 
on  of  the  unCtuous  matter  which 
forms  the  fat,  from  the  blood  : 
and  others,  that  they  render  the 
juices  thicker  and  more  fluggifh, 
retard  the  circulation  and  cuticu- 
lar  excretion,  and  thus  bring  on  a 
variety  of  diforders.  But  fweets 
have  not  been  found  to  produce 
any  of  thefe  effeCts,  in  any  remark¬ 
able  degree  :  common  experience 
Ihews,  that  their  moderate,  and 
even  liberal,  ufe  is  at  leaft  inno¬ 
cent  ;  that  they  reconcile,  not  on¬ 
ly  to  the  palate,  but  the  llomach 
alfo,  fubftances  of  themfelves  dif- 
guilfnl  to  both  ;  and  thus  render 
falutary  what  would  otherwife  be 
injurious  to  the  body. 

The  unCtuous  and  mucilaginous 
fweets,  as  the  impure  fugars,  li¬ 
quorice,  See.  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  emollient  and  lubricat¬ 
ing  virtue.- — Thofe  accompanied 
with  a  manifeft  acid,  as  in  the 
jucices  of  moft  fweet  fruits,  are  re¬ 
markably  relaxing  ;  and  if  taken 
immoderately,  occafion  diarrahoese 
and  dyfenteries,  which  fometimes 
have  proved  fatal. 

Acri  DS, 
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Acrids. 


AC  rids  are  fubftances  of  a  pe-  cerate  it:  chewed,  they  occaiion  a  Co- 
netrating  pungency.  Appli-  pious  difcharge  of  faliva :  and  fnuft- 
edtotheikin,  they  inflame  or  exul-  ed  upthenofe,provokefneezing. 


Thefe  fubftances,  confidered  as  the  fubje&s  of  pharmacy,  maybe  di¬ 
vided  into  three  clafles, 

1.  In  diflillation  with  water  :  as  horfe-radifh, 
muftard,  fcurvy-grafs,  &c. 

2.  By  infuflon  only  ;  as  the  greater  celandine, 
pyrethrum,  &c. 

3.  Neither  to  infuflon,  nor  diflillation  :  as 
arum  and  dracunculus. 


yielding  their  acrimony 


The  general  effefts  of  acrid  me-  of  the  fquill  in  particular,  for  the 
dicines  are,  to  ftimulate  the  veflels,  cure  of  this  diforder,  feveral  in- 
and  diflblve  tenacious  juices.  In  ftances  are  related  in  the  Commer- 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  flag-  cium  literarium  ofNorimberg  for 
nations  of  the  fluids,  and  where  the  years  1737  and  1739.  Car- 
the  contra&ile  power  of  the  folids  theufer  thinks,  that  not  the  afth- 
is  weak,  they  prove  powerful  ex-  ma  itfelf,  but  a  particular  eifeCl  of 
peftorants,  deobftruents,  diuretics,  it,  was  removed  by  this  medicine, 
and  emmenagogues  ;  and  if  the  He  obferves,  thatin  all  afthmas,  the 
patient  is  kept  warm,  fudorifics.  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
In  hot  bilious  conftitutions,  pie-  the  pulmonary  veflels,  is  impeded  ; 
thoric  habits,  inflammatory  di-  and  hence;  during  every  paroxyim, 
(tempers,  where  there  is  already  a  the  lungs  are  in  a  kind  of  oedema- 
degree  of  irritation,  where  the  tous  ftate  :  that  if  this  oedema,  be- 
juices  are  too  thin  andacrimonious,  coming  habitual,  remains  after  the 
or  the  vifeera  unfound  ;  thefe  fti-  fit  is  over,  it  is  either  perpetually 
mulsting  medicines  prove  highly  pccafioningfrelh  ones,  or  gives  rife 
prejudicial,  and  never  fail  to  ag-  to  a  dropfy  of  the  breafl  :  that  acrid 
gravate  the  difeafe.  medicines,  by  removing  the  oede- 

Certain  acrid  fubftances  have  ma,  remove  what  was  originally  an 
been  lately  recommended  in  dry.  efFe£t  of  the  afthma,  and  in  time  a 
convulflve  afthmas  :  of  the  efficacy  caufe  of  its  aggravation. 

Aromatics. 


ARomatics  are  fubftances  of  a 
warm  pungent  tafte,  and  a 
more  or  lefs  fragrant  fmell.  Some 
of  the  fpices  are  purely  aromatic, 
as  cubebs,  pepper,  cloves  ;  fome 
fubftances  have  a  fweetnefs  mixed 
with  the  aromatic  matter,  as  ange¬ 
lica  root,  anifeed,  fennel  feed  ; 


fome  an  aftringency,  as  cinnamon ; 
fome  a  ftrong  mucilage,  as  cafta- 
lignea ;  fome  a  bitternefs,  as  orange 
peel.  The  aromatic  matter  itfelf, 
contained  in  different  fubje&s,  dif¬ 
fers  alfo  not  a  little  in  its  pharma¬ 
ceutic  properties.  It  is  extra&ed 
from  all  by  redlified  fpirit  of  wine ; 
F  3  from 
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from  fome  in  great  part,  from  o- 
thers  fcarcely  at  all,  by  water.  The 
aromatic  matter  of  fome  fubje£ts, 
as  of  lemon  peel,  rifes  wholly  in 
diftillation  both  with  fpirit  and  wa¬ 
ter  ;  that  of  others,  as  cinnamon, 
rifes  wholly  with  water,  but  fcarce¬ 
ly  at  all  with  fpirit  ;  while  that  of 
others,  as  pepper,  is  in  part  left 
behind  after  the  diftillation  of  wa¬ 
ter  itfelf  from  the  fpice. 

With  regard  to  the  general  vir¬ 


tues  of  aromatics,  they  warm  the 
ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 
habit,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  quicken 
the  circulation.  In  cold  languid 
cafes,  phlegmatic  habits,  and  a 
weak  flaccid  Hate  of  the  folids, 
they  fupport  the  vis  vitae,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  falutary  fecretions.  In 
hot  bilious  temparaments,  pletho¬ 
ric  habits,  inflammatory  indifpo- 
fitions,  drvnefs  and  ftri&ures  of  the 
fibres,  they  are  generally  hurtful. 


Bitters. 


Gentian  root. 

Hops, 

Itters  for  the  moft  part  yield 
their  virtue  both  to  watery 
and  fpirituousmenftrua;  fome  more 
perfe&ly  to  one,  and  others  to  the 
other.  None  of  the  fubftances  of 
this  clafs  give  over  any  thing  confi- 
derable  of  their  tafte  in  diftillation, 
either  to  water  or  to  fpirit ;  their 
bitternefs  remaining  entire,  and 
frequently  improved,  in  the  ex¬ 
tracts.  Such  as  are  accompanied 
with  flavour,  as  wormwood,  may 
by  this  procefs  be  reduced  into  Am¬ 
ple  flavourlefs  bitters. 

Thefe  fubftances  participate  of 
the  virtues  of  aftringents  and  aro¬ 
matics.  Their  general  effeCts  are, 
to  conftringe  the  fibres  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines,  to  warm  the 
habit,  attenuate  the  bile  and  juices 
in  the  firft  paflages,  and  promote 
the  natural  evacuations,  particu¬ 
larly  of  fweat  and  urine.  In  weak- 
ne  s  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appe- 
ti  e,  indigeition,  and  the  like  dif- 


Lefler  centaury, 

Carduus,  &c. 

orders,  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
of  the  folids,  or  cold  fluggifh  in- 
difpofition  of  the  juices,  thefe  kinds 
of  medicines  do  good  fervice. 
Where  the  fibres  are  already  too 
tenfe  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any 
immoderate  heat  or  inflammation, 
bitters  very  fenfibly  increafe  the 
diftemper ;  and  if  their  ufe  is  con¬ 
tinued,  communicate  it  to  the  kid¬ 
neys  :  hence  the  urine  becomes 
high  coloured,  fmall  in  quantity, 
and  at  length  fupprefTed  ;  a  dropfy 
foon  fucceeding.  If  the  kidneys 
were  before  fo  lax,  as  to  remain 
now  uninjured,  yet  the  other  vif- 
cera  become  gradually  more  and 
more  rigid,  and  a  tabes  is  at  length 
brought  on. 

Bitter  fubftances  deftroy  infeCts, 
and  prevent  putrefaftion.  Hence, 
they  are  recommended  as  anthel¬ 
mintic  ;  and  externally  as  antifep- 
tics. 


Emetics  and  Cathartics. 

Hellebore,  Colocynth, 

Jalap,  Scammony, 

Ipecacoanha,  Gamboge,  &c. 

THESE  fubftances  confift  of  fides  ;  and  a  gummy  faline  one, 
a  refinous  part,  in  which  which  adls  chiefly  as  a  diuretic, 
the  purgative  or  emetic  quality  re-  The  firft  is  extracted  or  diffolved  by 

vinous 
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vinous  fpirits  ;  the  latter  by  water. 
Nothing  arifes  in  diftillation  from 
either. 

The  acrid  refins,  exhibited  by 
themfelves,  tenacioufly  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  by  their 
fiimulating  power  irritate  and  in¬ 
flame  them,  and  thus  produce  fun- 
dry  violent  diforders.  Hoffman 
relates,  that  he  has  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  convulfions,  and  a  paralyfis 
of  both  fides,  from  their  ufe. 

Thefe  inconveniencies  may  be 
avoided,  by  previofly  triturat¬ 
ing  them  with  fubftances  capable 
©f  dividing  their  tenacious  texture, 
and  preventing  their  adhefion  :  by 
this  means,  they  become  mild  and 
fafe,  operate  without  difturbance, 
and  at  the  fame  time  more  eftedlu- 
ally  anfwer  the  purpofes  intended 
by  them. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  ill  quality  of  the  refinous 
purgatives,  by  the  addition  of  acids 
and  aromatic  oils.  Acids  weaken 
their  power,  but  have  no  other 
effedt  than  what  a  diminution  of 
the  dofe  would  equally  anfwer. 
The  pungent  eflential  oils  may  ferve 
to  warm  the  ftomach,  make  the  me¬ 
dicine  fit  eafier,  and  thus  prevent 
the  naufea,  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  refin  be¬ 
gins  to  exert  itfelf  in  the  inteftines, 
thefe  oils,  inftead  of  corredting,  in- 
creafe  its  virulence  ;  being  them¬ 
felves  apt  to  occafion  the  incon¬ 
veniencies  which  they  are  here  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent,  an  irritation  and 


inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Al¬ 
kaline  falts  or  foaps  have  a  better 
effedt ;  as  they  difpofe  the  refin  to 
folution,  andpromote  itsoperation. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  feem 
to  adt  by  liquefying  the  juices,  and 
ftimulating  the  coats  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines.  If  the  irritation  is 
ftrong  and  fudden,  their  adtion  is 
quick  and  upwards  :  if  flower, 
downwards.  Cathartics  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  very  fenfible 
habits,  often  prove  emetic  ;  and 
emetics,  where  mucus  abounds, 
cathartic.  They  operate  more 
violently  in  robuft  conftitutions, 
than  ip  thofe  of  a  contrary  tempe¬ 
rament  ;  the  veftels  being  in  the 
former  more  tenfe  and  rigid,  and 
confequently  lefs  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  an  equal  degree  of  irritation. 

The  adtion  of  thefe  medicines  is 
extended  beyond  the  prims;  vis  : 
This  appears  evident  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  pulfe  which  always 
accompanies  their  operation  ;  and 
from  the  common  obfervation  of 
children  being  purged  by  the  milk, 
if  the  nurfe  has  taken  a  cathartic. 
Some  of  them,  particularly  helle¬ 
bore,  are  faid  to  purge,  if  only 
applied  externally  in  iflues. — Pur¬ 
gatives,  even  of  the  more  power¬ 
ful  kind,  exhibited  in  fuitable  fmall 
dofes,  in  conjundtion  with  the  mil¬ 
der  aperients,  may  be  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  prove 
notable  deobftruents,  diuretics, 
and  diaphoretics,  without  adting 
fenfibly  by  ftool. 


The  foregoing  obfervations  are  inferted,  not  with  any  view 
to  a  method  of  fimples,  but  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  virtues 
of  fuch  medicinal  fubftances  as  are  poflefied  of  the  qualities  which 
make  the  objedts  of  the  refpedtive  articles.  I  (ball  dwell  no  longer 
on  general  reflexions,  but  proceed  to  an  account  of  each  of  the 
fimples  feparately, 

ABIETIS  lignum,  fummitatest  coni:  marts  C.  B.  rvel  Abietis  tenuiore  folio 
Abietis  conis  furfum  fpedlantibus  five  fruSiu  deorfum  J'pettante  Bourn .  The 
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lilver  and  the  red  fir  ;  their  wood, 
tops,  and  cones. 

Thefe  are  large  ever-green  trees, 
frequent  in  the  northern  climates. 
The  firft  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in 
fbme  parts  of  England,  and  the 
fecond  on  the  hills  of  Scotland. 
From  thefe  trees,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Strafburgh  tur¬ 
pentine  is  extracted,  of  which  here¬ 
after.  The  wood,  and  the  fruit 
or  cones  gathered  about  the  end 
of  autumn,  abound  with  refinous 
matter ;  and  yield,  in  diftillation 
with  water,  an  effential  oil,  not 
greatly  different  from  that  obtain¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  means  from  tur¬ 
pentine. — The  wood  and  tops  of 
the  fir  trees,  on  account  of  their  re- 
linous  juice,  are  fometimes employ¬ 
ed  in  decoctions  and  diet  drinks, 
for  promoting  urine  and  fweat, 
purifying  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  cleanfing  and  healing  internal 
ulcerations,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  urinary  paffages.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Tereeinthina. 

ABROTANI  MARIS  folia  : 

Abrotani  mar  is  angujlifolii  major  is 
C.  B.  Southernwood  ;  the  leaves 

[*.]  .  . 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  cloth¬ 
ed  with  very  finely-divided  leaves, 
of  a  greyifh  green  colour  :  the 
flowers,  which  are  very  fmall  and 
yellowilh,  hang  downwards,  feve- 
ral  together,  from  the  middle  of 
the  branches  to  the  top.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  countries ; 
in  this  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  : 
the  leaves  fall  off  every  winter  : 
the  roots  and  flalks  abide  many 
years. 

Southernwood  has  a  ftrong,  not 
very  difagreeable  fmell ;  and  a  nau- 
feous,  pungent,  bitter  tafte ;  which 
is  totally  extracted  by  rectified  fpi- 
rit,  lefs  perfectly  by  watery-liquors. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic  ;  and  in  cold  leucophleg- 


matic  habits,  as  a  ftimulant,  de¬ 
tergent,  aperient,  and  fudorific. 
The  prefent  pradice  has  almoff 
entirely  confined  its  ufe  to  external 
applications.  The  leaves  are  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  difcutient  and 
antifeptic  fomentations  ;  and  have 
been  recommended  alfo  in  lotions 
and  unguents  for  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  and  the  falling  off  of  the 
hair. 

ABROTANI  FEMINAs  folia : 

Abrotani  fceininte  foliis  teretibus  C. 

B.  Lavender-cotton  ;  the  leaves 

[*•] . 

This  plant  is  all  over  white  and 
hoary  :  the  leaves  are  compofed 
of  fmall  knobs  fet  in  rows  along  a 
middle  rib;  the  flowers  ftand  up¬ 
right  on  the  tops  of  the  flalks.  It 
is  railed  in  gardens,  flowers- in 
June  and  July,  and  holds  its  leaves 
all  the  winter. 

The  abrotanum  fernina  is  fup- 
pofed  to  poffefs  the  fame  virtues 
with  the  mas ;  but  in  a  lefs  degree. 
For  external  purpofes,  the  medi¬ 
cal  difference  betwixt  them  is  not 
very  great  :  hence  in  fomentati¬ 
ons  (which  is  the  principal  in¬ 
tention  they  are  ufually  applied 
to)  the  London  college  allows  ei¬ 
ther  to  be  taken  inftead  of  the  o- 
ther.— -The  abrotanum  fernina  is 
recommended  by  fome  in  hyfteric 
and  other  female  complaints  :  it 
has  been  cuftomary  among  the 
common  people  to  ufe  a  decoCtion 
of  it  in  milk  againft  worms. 

ABSINTHII  VULGARIS  fo¬ 
lia  :  Abfnthii  vulgaris  majoris  f-B, 
Common  wormwood  ;  the  leaves 
[L.  £.]  ' 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm? 
wood  are  divided  into  roundifh 
fegments,  of  a  dull  green  colour 
above,  and  whitifh  underneath.  It 
grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  about  London,  large  quan-  , 
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tities  are  cultivated  for  medicinal 
life;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July  ; 
and  after  having  ripened  its  feeds, 
dies  down  to  the  ground,  except¬ 
ing  a  tuft  of  the  lower  leaves,  which 
generally  abides  the  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a  flrong  bitter  ; 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  as 
fuch,  againft  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  the  like,  in  medicated 
wines  and  ales.  At  prefent  it  is 
rarely  employed  in  thefe  intenti¬ 
ons,  on  account  of  the  ill  relilh 
and  offenflve  fmell  which  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  with.  Thefe  it  may 
be  in  part  freed  from  by  keeping, 
and  totally  by  long  co&ion,  the 
bitter  remaining  entire-.  An  ex¬ 
tract  made  by  boiling  the  leaves  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  eva¬ 
porating  the  liquor  with  a  flrong 
Are,  proves  a  bitter  fuificiently 
grateful,  without  any  difguftful 
flavour.-; — An  oil  diftilled  from  this 
plant  [Z.  E.]  and  an  extract  [Z.J 
are  kept  in  the  Ihops. 

ABSINTHII  MARITIMI  fuw- 
mitates :  Aljinthii  marini  albi  Ge¬ 
rard.  Sea  wormwood,  commonly, 
but  falfely,  called  Roman  worm¬ 
wood  ;  the  tops  [Z.] 

The  leaves  of  Tea  wormwood  are 
much  fmailer  than  thofe  of  the 
common,  and  hoary  on  the  upper 
fide,  as  well  as  the  lower  ;  the 
flalks  alfo  are  hoary  all  over.  It 
grows  wild  about  our  fait  marflies, 
and  in  feveral  parts  about  the  fea 
coafts — In  tafte  and  fmell,  it  is 
weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than 
the  common  wormwood.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  both  are  fuppofed  to  be  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  to  differ  only 
in  degree. 

The  tops  enter  three  of  our  dif¬ 
tilled  waters,  and  give  name  to  a 
qonferve  [Z.j  They  are  an  ingre¬ 
dient  alfo  in  the  common  fomen¬ 
tation  and  green  oil  [Z.] 
ABSINTHII  ROMANI  folia: 
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Abjinthii  pontici  tenuifolii incani  C.B. 
Roman  wormwood ;  the  leaves  and 
tops  [E.] 

This  fpecies  is  very  different  in 
appearance  from  the  two  forego¬ 
ing  :  it  is  in  all  its  parts  fmailer 
than  either ;  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  fine  filaments,  and  hoary  on 
the  lower  fide ;  the  flalks,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  of  a  purplifli 
hue.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
countries,  and  at  prefent  difficultly 
procurable  in  this,  though  as  hardy 
and  as  ealily  raifed  as  any  of  the 
other  forts.  Sea  wormwood  has 
long  fupplied  its  place  ip  the 
markets,  and  been  in  general  tfvif- 
taken  for  it. 

Roman  wormwood  is  lefs  un¬ 
grateful  than  either  of  the  others : 
its  fmell  is  tolerably  pleafant ;  the 
tafte,  though  manifeftly  bitter, 
fcarce  difagreeable.  It  appears  to 
be  the  moft  eligible  of  the  three 
as  a  ftomachic ;  and  is  likewise 
recommended  by  fome  in  drop- 
fies. 

ACACIA  [Z.  E]  I.  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  a 
large  prickly  tree,  called  by  Cafi* 
par  Bauhine,  Acacia  foliis  fcorpioi - 

dis  leguminojd. 

This  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt,  in  roundifh  mafles,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  out¬ 
wardly  of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  black  ;  inwardly  of  a 
reddilh  or  yellowilh  brown  ;  of  a 
firm  confidence,  but  not  very  dry. 
It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and 
dilcovers  a  rough,  not  difagreeable 
tafte,  which  is  followed  by  a  fweet- 
ifli  relilh.  This  infpifi'ated  juice  in- 
tirely  difiolves  in  watery  liquors  ; 
but  is  fcarce  fenfibly  ailed  on  by 
rectified  fpirit. 

Acacia  is  a  mild  aftringent  me¬ 
dicine.  The  Egyptians  give  it  in 
fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  dram,  ddfolvcd  in  any  conve¬ 
nient 
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Client  liquor  ;  and  repeat  this  dofe 
occalionally  :  they  likewife  em¬ 
ploy  it  in  collyriafor  {Lengthening 
the  eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for 
quinfeys.  Among  us,  it  is  little 
otherwife  ufed  than  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  mithridate  and  theriaca 
[L],  and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
fhops.  What  is  ufually  fold  for 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  unripe  floes :  this  is 
harder,  heavier,  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  fomewhat  fliarper  tafle,  than 
the  true  fort. 

ACANTHI  folia:  Acanthi fati- 
<vi  <vel  mollis  Virgilii  C.  2?.  Brank- 
urfine ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  climates :  from  its  leaves, 
the  antients  took  the  patterns  of 
their  foliage  works.  All  the  parts 
of  it  have  a  foft  fweetifh  tafle,  and 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  juice  i 
its  virtues  do  not  feem  to  differ 
from  thofe  of  altheaand  other  mu¬ 
cilaginous  plants. 

ACETOSAi  'vulgaris,  Ji<vc  oxa - 
lidis,  folia  &  radix  :  Acetojes  ar'ven- 
fis  C.B.  Oxalidis  'vulgaris  folio  longo 
J.  B.  Common  forrel ;  the  roots 
and  leaves  [£.] 

Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  England. 
The  leaves  have  a  reftringent  acid 
take,  without  any  fmell  or  parti¬ 
cular  flavour:  their  medical  ef- 
fedfls  are,  to  cool,  quench  thirft, 
and  promote  the  urinary  difeharge: 
a  deco&ion  of  them  in  whey  af¬ 
fords  an  ufeful  and  agreeable  drink 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  difor- 
ders ;  and  is  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  to  be  ufed  in  the  fpring 
as  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  ape¬ 
rients  and  detergents.  Some  kinds 
of  fcurvies  have  yielded  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  this  medicine: 
the  Greenlanders,  who  are  very 


fubjeil  to  this  dirtemper,  are  faid 
to  employ,  with  good  fuccefs,  a 
mixture  of  the  juices  of  forrel  and 
of  feurvy-grafs.  The  only  offici¬ 
nal  preparation  of  this  plant,  is  an 
eflential  fait  from  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  [is.] 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a  bit* 
terifh  auftere  tafle,  without  any 
acidity  :  they  are  faid  to  be  de- 
obftruent  and  diuretic  ;  and  have 
fometimes  had  a  place  in  aperient 
apozems,  to  which  they  impart  a 
reddifli  colour. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfenteries,  but  have  long  been 
ftrangers  to  the  fhops,  and  are  now 
juftly  expunged  both  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeias  :  they  have  no  remarkable 
fmell,  and  icarcely  any  tafle. 

ACETOSELLA  [£.],  vide 
Lujula. 

ACETUM  {L.E.]  Vinegar: 
an  acid  produced  from  fermented 
vinous  liquors  by  a  fecond  fermen¬ 
tation.  See  page  6. 

Wine  vinegar  is  confiderably 
purer  than  that  prepared  from  malt 
liquors;  the  latter,  however  acid 
and  fine,  contains  a  large  portion 
of  a  vifeous  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance ;  as  is  evident  from  the  ro- 
pynefs  and  flimynefs  which  this 
kind  of  vinegar  is  very  much  fub- 
je£l  to  :  the  ftronger  and  more 
fpirituous  the  wine,  the  better  and 
flronger  vinegar  it  yields.  The 
French  vinegars  are  faid  by  Geof- 
froy  to  faturate  above  one-thirty- 
fifth  their  weight  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  fome  of  them  no  lefs  than 
one-twelfth  ;  the  beft  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  vinegars  little  more  than  one- 
fortieth. 

Vinegar  is  a  medicine  of  excel¬ 
lent  ufe  in  all  kinds  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  and  putrid  diforders,  either 

internal 
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internal  or  external  :  in  ardent, 
bilious  fevers,  peftilential,  and 
other  malignant  diftempers,  it  is 
recommended  by  Boerhaave  as  one 
of  the  moll  certain  fudorifics,  (fee 
the  fedtion  of  acids,  page  61.) 
Weaknefs,  fainting,  vomiting,  hy- 
fterical,  and  hypochondriacal  com¬ 
plaints,  have  been  frequently  re¬ 
lieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into 
the  ftoraach. 

ACORUS,  vide  Calamus 

AROMATICUS. 

ADIANTHI  VERI  feu  capilli 

<veneris  folia  :  Adianthi  folio  cori- 
andri  C.  B.  True  maidenhair  ; 
the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  evergreen  herb, 
and  one  of  thofe  which,  from  the 
ilendernefs  of  their  ftalks,  are  call¬ 
ed  capillary.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France ;  from  whence  the  leaves 
are  fometimes  brought  to  us. 
Thefe  have  an  agreeable,  but  very 
weak,  fmell ;  and  a  mucilaginous 
fomewhat  roughiih  tafte,  which 
they  readily  impart  to  boiling 
water. 

Maidenhair  has  been  greatly  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
proceeding  from  a  thinnefs  and 
acrimony  of  the  juices  ;  and  like- 
wife  for  opening  obftrudtions  of  the 
vifcera,  and  promoting  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  of  tough  phlegm.  But 
modern  practice  pays  little  regard 
to  it ;  nor  is  it  often  to  be  met 
wiih  in  the  fhops ;  the  tricho¬ 
ma  nes,  or  Englijh  maidenhair , 
which  is  of  the  fame  quality,  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppiying  its  place. 

AERUGO  [L.  F.]  Verdegris. 
This  is  a  preparation  of  copper, 
made  chiefly  at  Montpelier  in 
France,  by  ftratifying  copper  plates 
wjth  grape  ftalks  that  have  been 
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impregnated  with  a  fermented  ve¬ 
getable  acid  :  in  a  few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a 
pale  green  downy  matter,  which  is 
fcraped  off  from  the  copper,  and 
the  procefs  again  repeated. 

Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generally  mingled  with  ftalks  of 
the  grape  :  thefe  may  be  feparated, 
in  pulverization,  by  difcontinuing 
the  operation  as  foon  as  what  re¬ 
mains  feems  to  be  almoft  entirely 
compofed  of  them. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  ufed 
internally.  Some  writers  greatly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay, 
that  a  grain  or  two  being  taken, 
adts  as  foon  as  received  into  the 
ftomach  :  but  its  ufe  has  been  too 
often  followed  by  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  (See  the  article  Cu¬ 
prum.)  Verdegris  applied  exter¬ 
nally,  proves  a  gentle  detergent 
and  efcharotic,  and  ferves  to  take 
down  fungous  flelh  ariftng  in 
wounds.  In  thefe  intentions,  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mel  eegyp- 
tiacumy  unguentum  haflicum  ‘viride 
[£.]  and  balfamum  <viride  [F.] 

AGALLOCHUM  feu  lignum 
aloes .  Aloes  wood. 

There  have  been  different  con¬ 
jectures  concerning  this  wood,  but 
no  fatisfadlory  account  of  it  has 
hitherto  appeared.  Authors  di- 
ftinguifh  feveral  forts  of  agalio- 
chum,  mod  of  which  are  ftrangers 
to  Europe,  That  whiph  comes  to 
us  is  in  little  hard  ponderous 
pieces,  of  a  yellowilh  brown  co¬ 
lour,  with  feveral  black  or  pur- 
plifh  veins.  It  has  a  bitterifh 
aromatic  tafte  ;  and  a  fragrant 
fmell,  efpecially  if  reduced  to 
powder,  or  fet  on  fire.  D  bulled 
with  water,  it  affords  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  eflential  oil,  but  in  fmall 
quantity  :  digefted  in  redlified 
fpirit,  it  yields  an  elegant  tinc¬ 
ture,  which  loles  nothing  valuable 
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in  being  evaporated  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  an  extratt. 

Agallochum  is  at  prefent  of  very 
little  ufe  in  medicine,  and  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  {hops :  if  it 
could  be  eafily  procured,  at  lead 
the  better  fort  of  it,  it  bids  fair 
to  be  a  very  ufeful  cordial ;  Hoff¬ 
man  greatly  recommends,  in  this 
intention,  the  diftilled  oil  and  fpr- 
rituous  tin&ure ;  and  efteems  a 
mixture  of  this  lafl  with  tintture  of 
Heel  an  excellent  corroborant. 


AGARICUS  :  Agaricus  five 
fungus  laricis  C.  B.  Agaric  ;  a 
fungus  growing  on  old  larch  trees 
[L.E.] 

This  fungus  is  an  irregular 
fpongy  fubftance,  extremely  light, 
and  of  an  uniform  fnowy  white- 
nefs  (except  the  cortical  part,  which 
is  ufually  taken  off  before  the  aga¬ 
ric  is  brought  into  the  (hops.)  It 
cuts  freely  with  a  knife,  without 
difcovering  any  hardnefs  or  gritti- 
nefs,  and  readily  crumbles  be¬ 
twixt  the  fingers  into  a  powder. 
It  has  no  remarkable  fmell :  its 
tafte  is  at  firft  fweetifh,  but  on 
chewing  for  a  little  while,  proves 
acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous. 

Agaric  was  formerly  in  great 
efteem  as  a  cathartic,  but  the  pre¬ 
fent  praftice  has  almoft  entirely 
rejected  its  ufe.  It  operates  ex¬ 
ceeding  flowly,  infomuch  that  fome 
have  denied  it  to  have  any  purga¬ 
tive  virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fub¬ 
ftance,  it  almoft  always  occafions 
a  naufea,  not  unfrequently  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  fometimes  exceflive  tor¬ 
mina  of  the  bowels  ;  thefe  effedts 
are  attributed  to  its  light  farinace¬ 
ous  matter  adhering  to  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines  ;  and  producing  a 
conftant  irritation.  The  beft  pre¬ 
paration  of  agaric  feems  to  be  an 
excradl  made  with  water,  in  which 
fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  diffolv- 
ed;  or  with  vinegar  or  wine  :  the 


firft  is  faid  by  Boulduc,  and  the 
two  latter  by  Neumann,  to  prove 
effectual  and  fafe  purgatives.  Ne- 
verthelefs  this  is  at  beft  a  preca¬ 
rious  medicine,  which  we  ftand  in 
no  manner  of  need  of ;  hence  the 
college  have  juftly  rejetted  it  from 
all  the  compofitions  which  it  for¬ 
merly  had  a  place  in,  except  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z,.] 

AGARICUS  pedis  equini  facie 
Tourtt.  Female  agaric,  or  agaric 
of  the  oak,  called,  from  its  being 
very  eafily  inflammable,  touch- 
wood,  or  fpunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with,  on  different  kinds  of  trees, 
in  England  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the 
fhops  mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of 
the  larch :  from  this  it  is  eafily  di- 
ftinguifhable  by  its  greater  weight, 
dufky  colour,  and  mucilaginous 
tafte,  void  of  bitternefs.  The 
medullary  part  of  this  fungus, 
beaten  foft,  and  applied  externally, 
has  been  of  late  greatly  celebrated 
as  a  ftyptic,  and  faid  to  reftrain 
not  only  venal  but  arterial  haemor¬ 
rhages,  without  the  ufe  of  liga¬ 
tures.  It  does  not  appear  how¬ 
ever  to  have  any  real  ftyptic  power, 
or  to  a&  any  otherwife  than  dry 
lint,  fponge,  or  other  foft  fungous 
applications. 

AGERATI  folia  et  fores :  Age- 
rati  foliis  ferratis  C.  B.  P tar  mi  op 
lutea?  fuarveolentis  fourn.  Maud¬ 
lin  ;  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a  (lender  plant,  clothed 
all  over  with  narrow  ferrated  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  other 
warm  countries ;  with  us,  it  is 
raifed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

Maudlin  has  a  light  agreeable 
fmell ;  and  a  roughifh,  fomewhat 
warm  and  bitterifti  tafte.  Thefe 
qualities  point  out  its  ufe  as  a  mild 
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corroborant ;  but  it  has  long  been 
a  ftranger  to  pra&ice,  and  is  now 
omitted  both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

AGNI  CASTI  femen:  Agni  fo¬ 
lio  non  ferrate  J.  B»  The  chafte 
tree  ;  its  feeds. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  or  rather 
fhrub,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
Italy,  &c.  and  raifed  with  us  in 
gardens-.  Its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn,  contains 
four  longifh  feeds,  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  an 
acrid  bitterifh  tafte,  but  which  are 
found  on  examination  to  be  almoft 
inodorous  and  infipid.  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  cel^Prated  as  ari- 
taphrodifiacs ;  but  experience  does 
not  warrant  their  having  any  fuch 
virtues. 

AGRIMONLE  folia:  Eupato- 
rii  njeterum  feu  agrimonies  C.  B. 
Agrimony  ;  the  leaves  [j?.] 

This  is  a  common  plant  in 
hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous, 
fomewhat  acrid,  roughifh  tafte, 
accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour.  Agrimony  is  faid  to  be  ape¬ 
rient,  detergent,  and  to  ftrengthen 
the  tone  of  the  vifcera  :  hence  it 
is  recommended  in  fcorbutic  dis¬ 
orders,  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  inteftines,  &c.  Digefted  in 
whey,  it  affords  an  ufeful  diet- 
drink  for  thefpring  feafon,  not  un¬ 
grateful  to  the  palate  or  ftomach. 

ALCANNA,  vide  Anchusa. 

ALCEiE  folia  :  Alcere  vulgaris 
majoris  C.  B.  Malva  verb  enacts 
Ger.  Vervain  mallow  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  eafily  diftinguifhable 
from  the  common  and  marfhmal- 
low,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged  or 
cut  in  about  the  edges.  It  grows 
in  hedges,  and  flowers  great#ft 
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part  of  the  fummer.  Alcea  agrees 
in  quality  with  the  alth/ea  and 
Malva  vulgaris  ;  but  appears 
to  be  lefs  mucilaginous  than  either. 

ALCHIMILLtE  folia  :  Alchi- 
niilles  vulgaris  C.  B.  Ladies  man¬ 
tle  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
about  London  :  the  leaves  feem 
as  if  plaited  or  folded  together, 
fo  as  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
Englifh  name  of  the  plant.  The 
leaves  of  alchimilla  difeover  to  the 
tafte  a  moderate  aftringency,  and 
were  formerly  much  efteemed  in 
fome  female  weakneffes,  and  in 
fluxes  of  the  belly.  They  are  now 
rarely  made  ufe  of ;  though  both 
the  leaves  and  roots  might  doubt- 
lefs  be  of  fervice  in  cafes  where 
mild  aftringents  are  required* 

ALCIS  UNGULA:  Elks  hoof. 
The  elk  is  a  large  animal  of  the 
flag  kind,  met  with  in  Mufcovy, 
and  other  cold  countries.  The 
hoof  pf  one  of  the  hinder  feet  has 
been  celebrated  againft  epilepfies, 
from  a  ridiculous  opinion,  that  the 
elk  is  himfelf  fubjeCl  to  diforders 
of  this  kind,  and  prevents  or  re¬ 
moves  them  by  fcratching  his  ear 
with  his  hoof. 

ALKEKENGI  feu  halicacabi 
fruflus  :  Solani  vefcarii  C.  B.  Win¬ 
ter  cherry  ;  the  fruit  [is.] 

This  is  a  low,  branched  (hrub, 
bearing  leaves  like  thofe  of  night- 
fhade  ;  with  white  flowers,  which 
ftand  Angle  at  the  joints.  The 
flower  cup  changes  into  a  mem¬ 
branous  cover,  which  at  length 
burfts  and  difeovers  a  fruit  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  cherry.  The  fruit  ri¬ 
pens  in  O&ober,  and  continues 
frequently  to  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  This  plant  grows  wild  in 
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fome  parts  of  France,  Germany, 
&c.  the  beauty  and  latenefs  of  its 
fruit  has  gained  it  a  place  in  our 
gardens. 

Winter  cherries  are  faid  by  moft 
writers  to  be  extremely  bitter  : 
but,  as  Haller  juftly  obferves, 
the  cherry  itfelf,  if  carefully  freed 
from  the  cover  (which  is  very  bit¬ 
ter  and  pungent)  has  merely  a  fu- 
bacid  tafte.  They  ftand  highly  re¬ 
commended  as  detergent,  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  for  expelling  gravel : 
four,  five,  or  more  of  the  cherries 
are  directed  for  a  dofe,  or  an  ounce 
of  the  exprefled  juice.  Mr.  Ray 
tells  us  of  a  gouty  perfon  who  was 
cured  and  kept  free  from  returns 
of  his  dilorder,  by  taking  eight  of 
thefe  cherries  at  each  change  of 
the  moon  ;  thefe  occafioned  a  co¬ 
pious  difcharge  of  extremely  fetid 
urine. 

ALLIARLE  folia  :  Hefperidis 
allium  redolentis  Tourti.  Sauce  a- 
lone,  or  jack  by  the  hedge  ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  common  in  hedges  and 
fhady  walle  places,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have 
a  bitterifh  acrid  tafte,  and,  when 
rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a  firing 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  gar- 
lick.  They  are  recommended  in¬ 
ternally  as  fudorifics  and  deob- 
flruents,  fomewhat  of  the  nature 
of  garlick,  but  much  milder. ;  and 
externally  as  antifeptics  in  gan¬ 
grenes,  and  cancerous  ulcers.  Hil- 
danus  ufed  to  gather  the  herb  for 
thefe  laft  purpofes  in  the  fpring, 
and  expofe  it  for  a  day  to  the 
*  adtion  of  a  dry  air  in  a  fhady  place : 
being  then  committed  to  the  prefs, 
it  yielded  a  juice  poflefling  the 
fmell  and  tafte  of  the  alliaria  :  this, 
he  informs  us,  with  a  little  oil  on 
the  ftirface,  keeps  in  perfection 
for  years  \  whereas  the  herb  in 


fubftance  foon  lofes  its  virtue  in 
keeping. 

ALLIUM  :  radix  Allii  fativi 
C.  B.  Garlick ;  the  roots  [A.  E .] 

Thefe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundilh 
fhape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom  :  each  root  is  compofed  of 
a  number  of  lefler  bulbs,  called 
cloves  of  garlick,  inclofed  in  one 
common  membranous  coat,  and 
eafily  feparable  from  one  another. 
All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  but 
more  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a 
ftrong  offenfive  fmell,  and  an  a- 
crimonious  almoft  cauftic  tafte. 
The  root  applied  to  the  fkin  in¬ 
flames,  andi^ften  exulcerates  the 
parts.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  pe¬ 
netrating  and  diffufive  ;  when  the 
root  is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  fcent 
is  foon  difcoverable  in  the  breath ; 
and  when  taken  internally,  its 
fmell  is  communicated  to  the  urine, 
or  the  matter  of  an  iflue,  and  per- 
fpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
fkin. 

This  pungent  root  warms  and 
ftimulates  the  folids,  and  attenu¬ 
ates  tenacious  juices.  Hence  in 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  it 
proves  a  powerful  expe&orant, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue;  and, 
if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  fudo- 
rihc.  In  hutdoural  afthmas,  and 
catarrhous  disorders  of  the  breaft,in 
fome  fcurvies,  flatulent  colicks,  hy- 
fterical  and  other  difeafes  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  laxity  of  the  folids,  and 
cold  fluggifh  indifpofition  of  the 
fluids,  it  has  generally  good  ef- 
fefts  :  it  has  likewife  been  found 
ferviceable  in  fome  hydropic  cafes. 
Sydenham  relates,  that  he  has 
known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the 
ufe  of  garlick  alone;  he  recom¬ 
mends  it  chiefly  as  a  warm  ftrength- 
ening  medicine  in  the  beginning 
of  the  difeafe. 
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The  liberal  ufe  of  garlick  is  apt 
to  occafion  headachs,  flatulencies, 
thirft,  febrile  heats,  inflammatory 
diftempers,  and  fometimes  dis¬ 
charges  of  blood  from  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal  veflels.  In  hot  bilious 
conftitutions, where  there  is  already 
a  degree  of  irritation,  where  the 
juices  are  too  thin  and  acrimonious, 
or  the  vifcera  unfound  ;  this  fti- 
mulating  medicine  is  manifeftly 
improper,  and  never  fails  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  diftemper. 

The  moft  commodious  form  for 
the  taking  of  garlick,  a  medicine 
to  moft  people  not  a  little  unplea- 
fant,  is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill.  In- 
fufions  in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and 
water,  although  containing  the 
whole  of  its  virtues,  are  fo  acrimo¬ 
nious,  as  to  be  unfit  for  general 
ufe.  A  fyrup  and  oxymel  of  it 
are  kept  in  the  fhops. 

Garlick  made  into  an  unguent 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  exter¬ 
nally,  is  laid  to  refolve  and  dif- 
cufs  cold  tumours,  and  has  been 
by  fome  greatly  efteemed  in  cu¬ 
taneous  difeafes.  It  has  likevvife 
fometimes  been  employed  as  a  re- 
vellent:  Sydenham  aflures  us,  that 
among  all  the  fubftances  which 
occafion  a  derivation  or  revulfion 
from  the  head,  none  operate  more 
powerfully  than  garlick  applied  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet :  hence  he  was 
led  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  con¬ 
fluent  finall  pox;  about  the  eighth 
day  after  the  face  began  to  fwell, 
the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in 
a  linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the 
foies,  and  renewed  once  a  day  till 
all  danger  was  over. 

ALNI  VULGARIS  folia  & 
cortex  :  Alni  rotundifolia  glutinofe 
viridis  C.  B.  The  leaves  and  bark 
of  the  alder  tree.  Thefe  have  a  bit¬ 
ter  ftyptic  difagreeable  tafte.  The 
bark  is  recommended  by  fome  in 
intermittent  fevers ;  and  a  decoc- 
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tion  of  it,  in  gargarifms,  for  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  tonfils. 

ALNI  NIGR^E  feu  frangula 
cortex  :  Alni  nigra?  bacciferce  J.  B. 
The  black  or  berry-bearing  alder; 
its  bark  [£.] 

This  tree  is  common  in  moift 
woods  in  divers  parts  of  England. 
The  internal  bark  of  the  trunk  or 
root  of  the  tree,  given  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  dram,  purges  violently, 
occafioning  gripes,  naufeae,  and 
vomiting.  Thefe  may  be  in  good 
meafure  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  aromatics  ;  but  as  we  have 
plenty  of  fafer  and  lefs  precarious 
purgatives,  practitioners  have  de- 
fervedly  rejected  this. 

ALOE.  Aloes  is  the  infpiflated 
juice  of  certain  plants  of  the  fame 
name.  The  ancients  diftinguilhed 
two  forts  of  aloes ;  the  one  was 
pure  and  of  ayellowifti  colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  red,  refembling  the  co¬ 
lour  of  a  liver,  and  thence  named 
hepatic ;  the  other  was  full  of 
impurities,  and  hence  fuppofed  to 
be  only  the  drols  of  the  better 
kind.  At  prefent,  various  forts 
are  met  with  ,  in  the  Ihops  ;  which 
are  diftinguilhed  either  from  the 
places,  from  the  fpecies  of  the 
plants,  or  from  fome  differences  ip 
the  juices  themfelves.  Thefe  may 
be  all  ranged  into  three  clafles. 

fi)  Aloe  Socotorina  [Z.2L] 
Socotorine  aloes,  brought  from 
the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  wrapt  in  (kins ;  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  aloe  Succotorina  an - 
gufi folia  fpincfafore  purpureo  Breyn •  7 
&  Commelin.-*- This  fort  is  the 
pureft  of  the  three :  it  is  of  a 
glofly  furface,  clear,  and  in  fome 
degree  pellucid  ;  in  the  lump,  of 
a  yellowlh  red  colour,  with  a  pur¬ 
ple  caft;  when  reduced  to  powder, 
of  a  bright  golden  colour.  It  is 
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hard  and  friable  in  the  winter, 
fomewhat  pliable  in  fummer,  and 
grows  foft  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its 
talle  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
an  aromatic  flavour,  but  infufficient 
to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable  : 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant, 
and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of 
myrrh. 


(2)  Aloe  hepatica  [£.]  He¬ 
patic,  Barbadoes,or  common  aloes ; 
the  juice  of  the  Aloe  C.  B.  aloe  <vera 
vulgaris  Munting. — Hepatic  aloes 

is  not  fo  clear  and  bright  as  the 
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foregoing  fort:  it  is  alfo  of  a 
darker  colour,  more  compadl  tex¬ 
ture,  and  for  the  moft  part  dryer. 
Its  fmell  is  much  ftronger  and  more 
difagreeable :  the  tafte  intenfely 
bitter  and  naufeous,  with  little  or 
nothing  of  the  fine  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  Socotorine. — The  beft 
hepatic  aloes  comes  from  Barba- 
does  in  large  gourd  fhells  ;  an  in¬ 
ferior  fort  of  it  (which  is  generally 
foft  and  clammy)  is  brought  over 
in  calks. 


(3)  Aloe  caballina.  Fetid, 
caballine,  or  horfe  aloes ;  the  pro¬ 
duce  ©f  the  aloe  Guineenjis  caballina 
vulgar  i Jimilis  Jed  tot  a  maculata  Cotn- 
melin. — This  fort  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  both  the  foregoing, 
by  its  ftrong  rank  fmell ;  although, 
in  other  refpedls,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  fold  in  its  Head. 
Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is 
prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not 
to  be  diftinguilhable  by  the  eye  even 
from  the  Socotorine  ;  but  its  often- 
live  fmell,  which  it  cannot  be  di- 
vefted  of,  readily  betrays  it. 

All  the  forts  of  aloes  difiolve  in 
pure  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  proof 
fpirit  diluted  with  half  its  weight 
of  water  ;  the  impurities  only  be¬ 
ing  left.  They  diflolve  alfo  by  the 


afliftance  of  heat  in  water  alone  ; 
but  as  the  liquor  grows  cold,  the 
refinous  part  fublides,  the  gummy 
remaining  united  with  the  water. 
The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  more  refin,  and  lefs  gum  than 
the  Socotorine,  and  this  than  the 
caballine.  The  refins  of  all  the 
forts,  purified  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
have  little  fmell  ;  that  obtained 
from  the  Socotorine  has  fcarce  any 
perceptible  tafte  ;  that  of  the  he¬ 
patic,  a  flight  bitterifti  relifti,  and 
the  refin  of  the  caballine,  a  little 
more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The 
gummy  extracts  of  all  the  forts  are 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
aloes :  the  extract  of  Socotorine 
aloes  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is  in 
tafte  not  unpleafant;  that  of  the  he¬ 
patic  has  a  fomewhat  ftronger  fmell, 
but  is  rather  more  agreeable  in 
tafte  than  the  extract  of  the  Socoto¬ 
rine  :  the  gum  of  the  caballine  re¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the 
peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  fort  of 
aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much  more 
unpleafant  than  that  of  the  extra&s 
made  from  the  two  other  forts. 

Aloes  is  a  ftimulating  cathartic 
bitter  :  if  given  in  fo  large  a  dofe 
as  to  purge  effeftually,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  an  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and  fometitnesadifcharge  of  blood. 
Small  dofes  of  it,  frequently,  re¬ 
peated,  not  only  cleanfe  the  primae 
via;,  but  likewife  attenuate  and 
diflolve  vifcid  juices  in  the  remoter 
parts,  warm  the  habit,  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  the 
uterine  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes. 
This  medicine  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  to  perfons  of  a  phleg¬ 
matic  temperament  and  fedentary 
life,  and  where  the  ftomach  is  op- 
prefled  and  weakened :  in  dry  bi¬ 
lious  habits,  aloes  prove  injurious, 
immoderately  heating  the  blood, 
and  inflaming  the  bowels. 

This  juice  islikewife,on  account 
of  its  bitternefs,  fuppofed  to  kill 

worms. 
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worms,  either  taken  internally,  or 
applied  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical 
Region.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for 
retraining  external  haemorrhages, 
and  cleanling  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  in  much 
larger  dofes  than  is  cuftomary  at 
prefen t.  Diofcorides  orders  half  a 
dram  or  a  dram  for  gently  loofen- 
ing  the  belly ;  and  three  drams 
when  intended  to  have  the  full 
effect  of  a  cathartic.  But  modern 
practice  rarely  exceeds  a  fcruple, 
and  limits  the  greatell  dofe  to  two 
fcruples.  For  the  common  pur- 
pofesof  this  medicine,  ten  or  twelve 
grains  fuffice;  taken  in  thefe  or 
lefs  quantities,  it  ads  as  a  gentle 
flimulating  eccoprotic,  capable  of 
removing,  if  duly  continued,  very 
obftinate  obftrudions. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
purgative  virtue  of  aloes  refides  en¬ 
tirely  in  its  refin  ;  but  experience 
has  ihewn,  that  the  pure  refin  has 
little  or  no  purgative  quality  ;  and 
that  the  gummy  part  feparated 
from  the  refinous,  ads  more  power¬ 
fully  than  crude  aloes.  If  the 
aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo 
long  codion  in  the  preparation  of 
the  gummy  extrad,  its  cathartic 
power  will  be  confideTably  leifen- 
ed,  not  from  the  feparation  of  the 
refill,  but  from  an  alteration  made 
in  the  juice  itfelf  by  the  heat.  The 
iirongeft  vegetable  cathartics  be¬ 
come  mild  by  a  like  treatment, 
without  any  remarkable  fepara¬ 
tion  of  their  parts. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  contains  more  gummy  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  hepatic  ;  and  hence  it 
is  likewife  found  to  purge  more, 
and  with  greater  irritation.  The 
firfl  fort  therefore  is  moll  proper 
where  a  ftimulusis  required,  as  for 
promoting  or  exciting  themenftrual 
flux ;  whilft  the  latter  is  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  ad  as  a  common  purge. 


It  is  fuppofed  that  the  vulnerary 
and  baliamic  virtues  of  this  juice 
refide  chiefly  in  the  refin ;  and 
hence  that  the  hepatic  aloes,  which 
is  moll  refinous,  is  moll  ferviceable 
in  external  application. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direds 
the  hepatic  aloes  in  the  baljamum, 
traumaticum  and  tindura  myrrh#  et 
aloes,  defigned  for  external  ufe ; 
and  the  Socotorine  in  thofe  prepa¬ 
rations  or  compofitions  which  are 
to  be  taken  internally,  as  the  tinc- 
tura  J'acra,  elixir  Jacrum, pul-vis  hie - 
r#  pier#,  pilul#  aloetic #,  pilul#  Ruf, 
pilules  fomachic#,  pilules  cocci# ,  &c. 

'1  he  London  college  ufes  the  So¬ 
cotorine  only.  In  the  vinum  aloeti- 
cum,  tindura  J'acra ,  elixir  aloes ,  hal - 
famum  traumaticum ,  pilul#  aroma¬ 
tic#,  and  the  other  pills  wherein 
aloes  is  an  ingredient,  the  Socoto¬ 
rine  kind  in  fubflance  is  direded. 
In  the  powder  of  hiera  pier  a,  only 
the  pure  gummy  part  of  the  Soco¬ 
torine  aloes  is  employed,  the  fe¬ 
paration  of  which  from  the  refi¬ 
nous  matter  is  given  in  a  diflind 
procefs. 

ALSINES  folia:  Alfnes  ‘vulgaris 
five  tnorfus  gallin#  J.  B.  Chick- 
weed  ;  the  leaves  [^.J 

This  plant  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  externally  againfl  eryfipe, 
latous,  and  other  inflammatory  diE 
orders.  Later  times  have  given 
it  internally  in  hsemoptoes,  as  a  re- 
florative  in  atrophies  and  confump- 
tions,  and  likewife  as  an  antepilep- 
tic.  Some  recommend  for  thefe 
purpofes  the  expreffed  juice  to  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  ; 
others  the  dried  leaves  in  the  dofe 
of  a  dram,  and  others  a  water  dif- 
tilled  from  them.  But  if  any  real 
benefit  is  expeded  frbm  alfne,  it 
ought  to  be  ufed  liberally  as  food  i 
though  even  then,  its  effeds  would 
not  perhaps  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
more  approved  culinary  herbs. 
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ALTH/E/E  folia ,  radix  :  Al - 
th<£<£  DioJ'coridis  &  Plinii  C.  B. 
Marlh-mallows ;  the  leaves  and 
root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wildin  marffies, 
and  other  moift  places,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  ;  though  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe  in  gardens.  All  the  parts  of 
it  have  a  flimy  tafte,  and  abound 
with  a  foftmucilaginous  fubftance, 
which  is  readily  extra&ed  by  wa¬ 
ter  :  the  mucilage  of  the  roots  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  ftrongeft,  and  hence 
this  part  is  generally  made  ufe  of 
in  preference  to  the  others. 

This  plant  has  the  general  vir¬ 
tues  of  an  emollient  medicine;  and 
proves  ferviceable  in  a  thin  acri¬ 
monious  Hate  of  the  juices,  and 
where  the  natural  mucus  of  the  in-' 
teftines  is  abraded.  It  is  chiefly 
recommended  in  {harp  defluxions 
upon  the  lungs,  hoarfenefs,  dyfen- 
teries,  and  likewife  in  nephritic 
and  calculous  complaints  ;  not, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  this 
medicine  has  any  peculiar  power  ' 
of  diffolving  or  expelling  the  cal¬ 
culus  ;  but  as,  by  lubricating  and 
relaxing  the  veflels,  it  procures  a 
more  free  and  eafy  paffage.  Althaea 
root  is  fometimes  employed  exter¬ 
nally  for  foftening  and  maturating 
hard  tumours:  chewed,  it  is  faid  to 
give  eafe  in  difficult  dentition  of 
children. 

This  root  gives  name  to  an  offi¬ 
cinal  jyrup  [L.Ed]  and  ointment\Ld\ 
and  is  likewife  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  powder  of  gum  tragacantb 
\L.  E .]  and  the  oil  and  plajler  of 
mucilages  [Z.]  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  communicate  any  parti¬ 
cular  virtue  to  the  two  laft,  its  mu¬ 
cilaginous  matter  not  being  diflo- 
luble  in  oils. 

ALUMEN  [L.E.]  Alum. 

Alum  is  a  fait  artificially  pro¬ 
duced  from  certain  minerals,  by 


calcining  and  expofing  them  to  the 
air ;  after  which  the  alum  is  elixa- 
ted  by  means  of  water.  The  larged 
quantities  are  prepared  inEngland, 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

This  fait  is  of  a  white  or  pale 
red  colour,  of  an  auftere  ftyptic 
tafle,  accompanied  with  a  naufeous 
fweetifhnefs.  It  diffolves  in  about 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  water  ; 
and  concretes  again  upon  duly  eva¬ 
porating  the  folution,  into  femi-. 
tranfparent  cryftals,  of  an  o£togo- 
nal  figure.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it 
eafily  melts,  bubbles  up  in  blis¬ 
ters,  emits  a  copious  phlegm,  and 
then  turns  into  alight  fpongy  white 
mafs,  confiderably  more  acrid  than 
the  alum  was  at  firft  :  this  urged 
with  a  ftronger  fire,  yields  a  fmall 
quantity  of  acid  fpirit,  fimilar  to 
that  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  vitriol ;  the  part  which  re¬ 
mains,  if  the  heat  has  been  fuffici- 
ently  intenfe  and  long  continued, 
is  an  infipid  white  earth,  readily 
foluble  in  every  kind  of  acid. 

Solutions  ofalum  coagulate  milk, 
change  the  blue  colour  of  vegetable 
juices  into  a  red  or  purple,  and  turn 
an  infufion  of  galls  turbid  and  whi- 
tifli.  Upon  adding  fixt  alkaline  falts 
to  thefe  folutions,  the  earth  of  the 
alum  is  precipitated,  its  acid  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  alkali  into  a  neutral 
faline  concrete  fimilar  to  vitriolated 
tartar.  - 

Alum  is  a  powerful  aftringent : 
it  is  reckoned  particularly  fervice¬ 
able  for  retraining  haemorrhages, 
and  immoderate  fecretions  from  the 
blood  ;  but  lefs  proper  in  internal 
fluxes.  In  violent  haemorrhages, 
it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains,  and  repeated 
every  hour  or  half  hour  till  the 
bleeding  abates  :  in  other  cafes, 
fmaller  dofes  are  more  advifable  ; 
large  ones  being  apt  to  naufeate 
the  ftomach,  and  occafion  violent 
conflipations  of  the  bowels.  It  is 
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ufed  alfo  externally,  in  aftringent 
and  repellent  lotions  and  collyria. 

Its  officinal  preparations  are,  for 
internal  ufe,  the  ferum  aluminofum 
[Z,.]  and  pulvis  Jlypticus  [£.]  for 
external  applications,  the  aqua  alu ■» 
minofa ,  coagulum  aluminofum ,  and 
alumen  ujlum  [Z.]  which  laft  is  no 
other  than  the  alum  dried  by  fire, 
or  freed  from  the  watery  moifture, 
which,  like  other  falts,  it  always 
retains  in  its  cryftalline  form.  By 
this  lofs  of  its  water  it  becomes 
fharper,  lo  as  to  a&  as  a  flight  ef- 
charetic.  It  is  employed  alfo  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  lapis  medica - 
mentojus ,and  the  aqua  vitriolica\Ld\ 

AMARACUS,  vide  Majorana. 

AMBRAGRISEA  [£.] 

Ambergris  is  a  bituminous  fub- 
flance  of  a  greyifh  or  afh  colour, 
intermingled  with  yellowilh  and 
blackilh  fpecks  or  veins ;  it  is  ufu- 
ally  met  with  in  little  opake  rug¬ 
ged  malTes,  very  light,  of  a  loofe 
texture,  friable  in  a  certain  degree 
like  wax  ;  they  break  rough  and 
uneven,  and  not  unfrequently  con¬ 
tain  pieces  offhells,  bones  of  filhes, 
and  other  like  matters.  This  con¬ 
crete  is  found  floating  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea,  ©r  thrown  out  upon 
the  Ihores :  the  greateft  quantities 
are  met  with  in  the  Indian  ocean; 
pieces  have  like  wife  been  now  and 
then  difcovered  in  our  own  and 
other  northern  feas. 

Pure  ambergris  foftens  betwixt 
the  fingers ;  melts  in  a  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  into  the  appearance  of 
oil,  and  in  a  ftronger  heat  proves 
almoft  totally  volatile.  Warmed  a 
little,  it  emits  a  peculiar  fragrant 
fmeil;  fet  on  fire,  it  fmells  like 
burning  amber.  Itdiflolves,  though 
difficultly,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
eflential  oils;  but  not  in  exprefled 
oils  or  in  water. 

Ambergris  is  in  general  the  moft 
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agreeable  of  the  perfumes,  and 
rarely  accompanied  with  theincon- 
veniencies  which  other  fubftances 
of  this  clafs  frequently  occafion.  It 
is  looked  upon  as  an  high  cordial, 
and  efteemed  of  great  fervice  in  all 
diforders  of  the  head,  and  in  ner¬ 
vous  complaints :  a  folution  of  it 
in  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  rofes,  Hands 
recommended  by  Hoffman  as  one 
of  the  moll  efficacious  corroborants 
of  the  nervous  fyflem.  The  Ori¬ 
entals  entertain  an  high  opinion  of 
the  aphrodifiac  virtues  of  this  con¬ 
crete  ;  and  likewife  fuppofe  that 
the  frequent  ufe  of  it  conduces  to 
long  life. 

AMMEOS  VERI  femen :  Am~ 
meos  odore  origani  J.  B.  The  feeds 
of  the  true  ammi  or  bifhopfweed, 
brought  from  Egypt  [is.] 

Thefe  are  fmall  ftriated  feeds, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  a  warm 
pungent  talle,  and  a  pleafant  fmeil 
approaching  to  that  of  origanum. 
They  are  recommended  as  ftoma- 
chic  carminative,  and  diuretic,  but 
have  long  been  ftrangers  to  the 
fhops :  their  place  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  {applied  by  the  feeds  of  a 
plant  common  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  though  not  a  native  of  it,  viz. 

AMMEOS  VULGARIS  /men: 
Ammeos  vulgaris  majoris ,  latiorihus 
foliis ,  femine  minus  odorato  J. 
Common  bifhopfweed  feeds  [£.] 

The  feeds  of  common  bifhopf¬ 
weed  are  fomewhat  larger  and  pa¬ 
ler  coloured  than  the  foregoing^ 
their  fmeil  and  tafte  is  weaker, 
and  without  any  thing  of  the  ori¬ 
ganum  flavour  of  the  true  ammi. 
They  are  ranked  among  the  four, 
leffer  hot  feeds,  but  are  fcarce 
otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  theriaca.  The 
Edinburgh  college  has  dropt  them, 
and  retained  only  the  foregoing 
fort. 
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AMMONIACUM  GUMMi 
[L.Ei]  Amraoniacum  is  a  concrete 
gummy-refinousjuice, brought  from 
the  Eafb  Indies,  ufually  in  large 
maffes,  compofed  of  little  lumps 
or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour,  but 
foon  changing,  upon  being  expofed 
to  the  air,  of  a  yellowifh  hue.  We 
have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  affords  this  juice;  the 
feeds  ufually  found  among  the  tears 
refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
clafs.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry, 
free  from  little  Hones,  feeds,  or 
other  impurities,  fhould  be  picked 
out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  : 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  fo- 
lution  and  colature,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  infpiffating  it ;  unlefs  this  be 
artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe 
a  confiderable  deal  of  its  more  vo¬ 
latile  parts.  There  is  often  vended 
in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of 
ftrained  gum  ammoniacum,  a  com- 
pofition  of  ingredients  much  infe¬ 
rior  in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a  naufeous 
fweet  tafle,  followed  by  a  bitter 
one;  and  a  peculiar  fmell  fome- 
what  like  that  of  galbanum,  but 
more  grateful ;  it  foftens  in  the 
mouth,  and  grows  of  a  whiter  co¬ 
lour  upon  being  chewed.  Thrown 
upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in 
flame :  it  is  in  fome  meafure  foluble 
in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which 
it  affumes  the  appearance  of  milk; 
but  the  refinous  part,  amounting 
to  about  one  half,  fubfides  on  Hand¬ 
ing. 

Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  deob- 
Jlruent ;  and  frequently  prefcribed 
for  opening  oblbruftions  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  vifcer'a,  and  in  hyflerical 
diforders  occafioned  by  a  deficiency 
of  the  menftrual  evacuations.  It 
is  likewife  fuppofed  to  deterge  the 
pulmonary  veffels,  and  proves  of 
oonfiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  afthmas,  where  the  liings  are  op- 
preffed  by  vifcid  phlegm  ;  in  this 
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intention,  afolution  of  gum  ammo¬ 
niacum  in  vinegar  of  fquills  proves 
a  medicine  of  great  efficacy ,  though 
not  a  little  unpleafant.  In  long 
and  obflinate  colics  proceeding 
from  vifcid  matter  lodged  in  the 
inteftines,  this  gummy-refin  has 
produced  happy  effe&s, after  purges 
and  the  common  carminatives  had 
been  ufed  in  vain.  Ammoniacum 
is  moll  commodioufly  taken  in  the 
form  of  pills:  about,afcruple  may 
be  given  every  night,  or  oftener* 
Externally  it  foftens  and  ripens 
hard  tumours  :  a  folution  of  it  in 
vinegar  Hands  recommended  by 
fome  for  refolving  even  fcirrhous 
fwellings. 

In  the  fhops  is  prepared  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  it  in  pennyroyal  water, 
called,  from  its  milky  colour,  lac 
ammoniaci\hd\  It  is  an  ingredient 
alfo  in  the  pe £1  oral  oxymel  and  pills  ^ 
in  the  deobjlruent  and  gum.  pills  [J? 
and  in  fevfcral  plafters .[. L .  £.} 

AMOMI  VERI  femett  :  Amomi 
racemofi  C .  2?.  The  feeds  of  the  true 
amomum  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  [£.], 

The  true  amomum  is  a  round 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  middling 
grape  ;  containing,  under  a  mem¬ 
branous  cover,  a  number  of  fmall 
rough  angular  feeds,  of  a  blackifh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
whitifh  within :  the  feeds  are  lodg¬ 
ed  in  three  diftinft  fhells ;  thofe  in 
each  cell  are  joined  clofely  toge^ 
ther,  fo  as  that  the  fruit,  upon  be¬ 
ing  opened,  appears  to  contain 
only  three  feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of 
thefe  fruits  grow  together  in  a  cluf- 
ter,  and  adhere,  without  any  pe¬ 
dicle,  to  a  woody  flalk  about  an  inch 
long:  each  Angle  fruit  is  furround- 
ed  by  fix  leaves,  in  form  of  a  cup ; 
and  the  part  of  the  flalk  void  of 
fruit  is  clothed  with  leafy  fcales. 

The  hulks,  leaves,  and  Hems 
have  a  light  grateful  fmell,  and  a 
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moderately  warm  aromatic  tafte  : 
the  feeds  freed  from  the  hufks,  are 
in  both  refpedts  much  ftronger ; 
their  fmell  is  quick  and  penetrat¬ 
ing,  their  take  pungent,  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  camphor.  Not- 
withftanding  amomum  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  aromatic,  it  has  long  been  a 
Granger  to  the  Ihops. 

It  is  directed  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  theriaca  :  the  college  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  expunged  that  compo- 
fition,  and  as  the  true  amomum  is 
not  at  prefent  to  be  procured  in 
this  country,  they  have  dropt  its 
name  :  that  of  London  allows  the 
feeds  of  the  following  plant  of  our 
own  growth  to  be  fubftituted  to 
thofe  of  the  oriental  amomum. 

AMOMJ  VULGARIS  femen  : 
Si/on  is  quod  amomum  officinis  nojlris 
C.  B.  Sit  aromatici  Tourn,  The 
feeds  of  the  common  amomum,  or 
baftard  ftone  parfley  [Z.  2$. ] 

Thele  are  very  different  in  their 
appearance  and  manner  of  growth 
from  the  foregoing  :  they  Hand  in 
form  of  umbels,  and  are  joined 
two  together  without  any  common 
covering  :  they  are  fmall,  ftriated, 
of  an  oval  figure  and  brown  colour. 
Their  tafte  is  warm  and  aromatic, 
but  confiderably  different  from  that 
of  the  amomum  verum,  and  very 
far  weaker.  Water  extracts  little 
of  their  flavour  by  infufion,  but 
elevates  the  whole  in  diftillation  ; 
rectified  fpirit  extracts  the  whole, 
but  elevates  very  little  :  hence  the 
watery  extract  has  no  tafte  or  fmell 
of  the  feeds  ;  whilft  the  fpirituous 
poffeffes  their  flavour  in  great  per¬ 
fection.  It  is  obfervable  that  the 
tinClure  drawn  from  them  with  pure 
fpirit  is  of  a  green  colour..  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  recommended  as 
carminitive,  aperient,  diuretic  and 
emmenagogue  ;  but  they  are  at 
prefent  little  regarded  in  prac¬ 
tice. 


AMYGDALAE  AUARJB  et 
DULCES.  Sweet  and  bitter  al¬ 
monds  [L.  £.] 

The  almond  is  a  flattifh  kernel, 
of  a  white  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  brownifli  fkin  ;  of  a  foft  fweet 
tafte  ;  or  a  difagrreeble  bitter  one. 
The  fkin s  of  both  forts  are  unplea- 
fant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid 
powdery  fubftance ;  they  are  very 
apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a  kind  of 
infeCt,  which  eats  out  the  internal 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  ap¬ 
pearance  entire.  To  thefe  circum- 
ftances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in 
the  choice  of  them. 

The  fruit  which  affords  thefe 
kernels,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
greatly  refembling  the  peach, 
called  by  C.  B.  amygdalus  fati^va. 
The  eye  diftinguifhes  no  difference 
betwixt  the  trees  which  produce 
the  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt 
the  kernels  themfelves :  it  is  faid 
that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a 
difference  in  culture,  afforded 
both. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield  on 
expreflion,  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  has  no  fmell  or  any  particu¬ 
lar  tafte  :  this  oil  feparates  likewife 
upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  water, 
and  is  gradually  collected  on  the 
furface  :  but  on  triturating  the  al¬ 
monds  with  water,  the  oil  and 
water  unite  together,  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  other  matter  of  the 
kernel,  and  form  an  undtuous  mil¬ 
ky  liquor. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater 
ufe  in  food  than  as  medicines  ; 
but  they  are  reckoned  to  afford  lit¬ 
tle  nourifhment,  and  when  eaten 
in  fubftance  are  not  eafy  of  digef- 
tion,  unlefs  thoroughly  comminuN 
ed.  They  are  fuppofed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  foft  undtuous  quali¬ 
ty,  to  obtund  acrimonious  juices 
in  the  primae  vise  :  peeled  fweet 
almonds,  eaten  fix  or  eight  at  a 
G  3  time 
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time,  fometimes  give  prefent  relief 
in  the  heart-bum. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
poifonous  to  dogs,  and  fundry  o- 
ther  animals  ;  and  a  water  diftilled 
from  them,  when  made  of  a  certain 
degree  of  ftrength,  has  had  like 
effects.  Neverthelefs,  when  eaten, 
they  appear  innocent  to  men,  and 
have  been  not  unfrequently  ufed 
as  medicines :  Boerhaave  recom¬ 
mends  them,  in  fubftance,  as  diu¬ 
retics  which  heat  but  moderately, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  ven¬ 
tured  upon  in  acute  difeafes. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreflion 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame. 
The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils 
are,  to  blunt  acrimonious  humours, 
and  to  foften  and  relax  the  folids : 
hence  their  ufe  internally,  in  tick¬ 
ling  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
and  inflammations ;  and  externally 
in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  particular 
parts. 

The  milky  folutions  of  almonds 
in  watery  liquors,  commonly  called 
emulflons,  contain  the  oil  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  participate  in  fome 
degree  of  the  emollient  virtue 
thereof;  but  have  this  advantage 
above  the  pure  oil,  that  they  may 
be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory 
diforders,  without  danger  of  the  ill 
effe&s  which  the  oil  might  fome¬ 
times  produce  ;  flnce  emulflons  do 
not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by 
heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in 
a  little  time  do.  Several  un&uous 
and  reflnous  fubftances,  of  them- 
felves  not  mifcible  with  water,  may 
by  trituration  with  almonds  be  ea- 
fily  mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of 
an  emulflon  ;  and  are  thus  excel¬ 
lently  fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In 
this  form,  camphor  and  the  refi- 
nous  purgatives  may  be  commo- 
dioufly  taken.  The  only  officinal 
preparations  of  almonds  are  the 
cxpreffed  oil  and  emulflon. 


ANACARDIA.  Anacardium, 
or  malaca  bean. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  of  a  lhining 
black  colour,  of  the  fhape  of  a  heart 
flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  ter¬ 
minating  at  one  end  in  ah  obtufe 
point,  and  adhering  by  the  other 
to  a  wrinkled  ftalk.  It  contains, 
within  two  fhells,  a  kernel  of  a 
fweetifh  tafte  :  betwixt  the  fhells  is 
lodged  a  thick  acrid  juice. 

The  medical  virtues  of  anacar- 
dia  have  been  greatly  difputed  : 
many  have  attributed  to  them  the 
faculty  of  comforting  the  brain  and 
nerves,  fortifying  the  memory, 
quickening  theintelleft;  and  hence 
a  confe&ion  .made  from  them  has 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  con - 
fettio  fapientum :  others  think  it 
better  deferves  the  name  of  confedtio 
jiuhoruniy  and  mention  in  fiances  of 
its  continued  ufe  having  rendered 
people  maniacal.  But  the  kernel 
of  anacardium  is  not  different  in 
quality  from  that  of  almonds.  The 
ill  effedls  attributed  to  this  fruit  be¬ 
long  only  to  the  juice  contained 
betwixt  the  kernels,  whofe  acri¬ 
mony  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  faid  to 
be  employed  by  the  Indians  as  a 
caufiic.  This  juice  is  recommend¬ 
ed  externally  for  tettars,  freckles, 
and  other  cutaneous  deformities ; 
which  it  removes  only  by  exulce- 
rating  or  excoriating  the  part,  fo 
that  a  new  fkin  comes  underneath. 

ANAGALLIDIS  folia:  AnagaU 
lidis  phasniceo  fore  C.B.  et  Anagalli - 
dts fore  caruleo  C.B.  Common,  male 
and  female  pimpernel;  the  leaves. 

Pimpernel  is  a  low  plant,  in  apr 
pearance  refembling  chickweed  ; 
but  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  its 
leaves  being  fpotted  underneath, 
and  joined  immediately  to  the  ftalk. 
The  male  and  female  pimpernels 
differ  no  otherwife  than  in  the  co- 
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lour  of  their  flowers :  they  are  both 
found  wild  in  the  fields,  but  the 
male  or  red  flowered  fort  is  moil 
common. 

Both  the  pimpernels  have  an  her¬ 
baceous,  roughifh  tafte,  with  little 
or  no  fmell.  Many  extraordinary 
virtues  have  been  attributed  to 
them.  GeofFroy  efteems  them  ce¬ 
phalic,  fudorific, vulnerary,  antima- 
niacal,antepileptic,andalexeterial. 
Tragus,  Cafpar  Hoffman,  Micha- 
eli,  and  others,  are  alfo  very  liberal 
in  their  praifes :  one  of  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  declares,  that  he  has  known 
numerous  inftances  of  the  Angular 
efficacy  of  a  decoftion  and  tin&ure 
of  pimpernel,  in  maniacal  and  me¬ 
lancholic  deliria.  But  later  practi¬ 
tioners  have  not  been  fo  happy  as 
to  meet  with  the  like  fuccefs.  Pim¬ 
pernel  is  not  unfrequently  taken  as 
food ;  it  makes  no  unpleafant  falad; 
and  in  fome  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  is  a  common  potherb.  A  fpiri- 
ItuoustinClure  ofit  contains  nothing 
■valuable:  the  only  preparation  that 
promifes  any  utility,  is  an  extraCl 
made  with  water ;  or  the  exprefled 
juice  depurated  and  infpiffated. 

ANAGALLIS  AQUATIC  A, 

|vide  Becabunga. 

/ 

ANCHUSiE  radix:  Buglojji ra- 
dice  rubra  Tourn,  Alkanet  root  [ij.] 

Alkanet  is  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
much  refembling  the  vipers  bug- 
lofs :  its  chief  difference  from  the 
common  bugdoftes  confifts  in  the 
colour  of  its  roots ;  the  cortical  part 
of  which  is  of  a  dufky  red,  and  im¬ 
parts  an  elegant  deep  red  to  oils, 
wax,  and  all  undluous  fubftances, 
but  not  to  watery  liquors.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe  :  it  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  ;  but  the 
greateft  quantities  are  raifed  in 
Germany  and  France,  particularly 
about  Montpelier,  from  whence 


the  dried  roots  are  ufually  impoi  ted 
to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced 
in  England  is  much  inferior  in  co¬ 
lour  to  that  brought  from  abroad  ; 
the  Englifh  being  only  lightly  red- 
difh,  the  others  of  a  deep  purpliih. 
red  :  this  has  induced  fome  to  fuf- 
pe£t  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part 
of  their  colour  to  art,  but  we  think 
without  fufficient  foundation. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no 
fmell :  when  recent,  it  has  a  bit-* 
terifh  aftringent  tafte,  but  when 
dried  fcarce  any.  As  to  its  vir¬ 
tues,  the  prefent  practice  expeCls 
not  any  from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  is 
for  colouring  oils,  unguents  and 
plafters.  As  the  colour  is  confined 
to  the  cortical  part,  the  fmall  roots 
are  beft,  thefe  having  proportion- 
ably  more  bark  than  the  large. 

ANETHI  femen  :  Anethi  horten- 
fts  C.B.  Dill  feed  [L.E.] 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well  for 
culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds 
are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  in 
fhape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other.  Their  tafte 
is  moderately  warm  and  pungent ; 
their  fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of 
the  moft  agreeable  kind.  Thefe 
feeds  are  recommended  as  a  car¬ 
minative,  in  flatulent  colics  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  or  a  viF 
cidity  of  the  juices.  The  moft  effica¬ 
cious  preparations  of  them  are,  the 
diftilled  oil,  and  a  tin&ure  or  ex¬ 
tract  made  with  rectified  fpirit. 
The  oil  and  a  Ample  water  diftilled 
from  them  are  kept  in  the  fhops[Z.] 

ANGELI  C...E  radix,  folia,  femen 
Angelic#  fativ#  C.  B.  imper atari# 
fativ#  Tourn.  Garden  angelica  ; 
the  roots,  leaves  and  feeds  [Z,.  £.] 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  northern  climates ;  for  the  ufe 
of  the  fhops,  it  is  cultivated  in. 
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gardens,  in  the  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Bohemia  and  Spain  are 
faid  toproducethebeft.TheLondon 
college  diredls  the  roots  brought 
from  Spain  to  be  alone  made  ufe 
of,  Angelica  roots  are  apt  to 
grow  mouldy,  and  be  preyed  upon 
by  infedls,  unlels  thoroughly  dried, 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  frequent¬ 
ly 'aired.  We  apprehend  that  the 
roots  which  are  fubjedt  to  this  in¬ 
convenience  might  be  preferved, 
by  dipping  them  in  boiling  fpirit, 
or  expoflng  them  to  its  fleam,  af¬ 
ter  they  are  dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpe- 
cially  the  root,  have  a  fragrant, 
aromatic  fmell;  and  apleafant  bit- 
terifh  warm  tafte,  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long  time 
after  they  have  been  chewed.  The 
flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is 
very  perifhable,  particularly  that 
of  the  latter,  which  on  being  barely 
dried,  lofe  greateft  part  of  their 
take  and  fmell :  the  roots  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  flavour,  though 
even  thefe  lofe  part  of  it  upon 
keeping.  Thefrelh  root,  wounded 
early  in  the  fpring.  yields  an  odo¬ 
rous,  yellow  juice,  which  flowly 
exliccated,  proves  an  elegant  gum- 
my-refin,  very  rich  in  the  virtues 
of  the  angelica.  On  drying  the 
root,  this  juice  concretes  into  di- 
ftindt  molecular,  which  on  cutting 
it  longitudinally,  appear  diftri- 
buted  in  little  veins :  in  this  ftate, 
they  are  extracted  by  pure  fpirit, 
but  not  by  watery  liquors. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  moll  ele¬ 
gant  aromatics  ofEuropean  growth, 
though  little  regarded  in  the  prefent 
practice.  The  root,  which  is  the 
anoft  efficacious  part,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  prefer!  ption,  and  does  not 
enter  any  officinal  compofltion. 
The  leaves  are  ingredients  in  the 
three  alexeterial  waters  [Z]  :  the 
feeds,  in  the  compound  annifeed  wa- 
t£r  [Z.]  plague  water,  aqua  mi- 


rabilis,  and  aromatic  tin&ure  [Z.] 
The  ftalks  make  an  agreeable 
fweetmeat. 

ANGUILLA  HEPAR.  The 
liver  of  the  eel. 

The  liver  and  gall  of  the  eel  are 
extremely  acrid.  They  have  been 
held  a  fpecific  in  difficult  births  ; 
and  enter  the  princpal  compofltions 
for  that  intention  in  foreign  phar¬ 
macopoeias  ;  although  it  appears, 
that  in  raoll  cafes  of  this  kind, 
acrid  irritating  medicines  are  really 
injurious.  Boerhaave  obferves,  that 
no  filh  has  a  more  acrid  gall  than 
the  eel ;  and  fays,  that  with  pills 
made  of  the  gall  of  the  eel  and 
pike,  he  has  cured  pale  rickety 
children  with  fwelled  bellies  ;  the 
gall  powerfully  promoting  urine, 
and  occafioning  the  belly  to  fub- 
flde. 

ANTME  ;  [Z.]  a  relin  exuding 
frqm  the  trunk  of  a  large  Ameri¬ 
can  tree,  called  by  Pifo  jetaiba ,  by 
the  Indians  courbaril. 

This  refin  is  of  a  tran (parent 
amber  colour,  a  light  agreeable 
fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte.  It 
diffolves  intirely,  but  not  very  rea¬ 
dily,  in  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine ;  the 
impurities,  which  are  often  in  large 
quantity,  remaining  behind.  The 
Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  anime 
in  fumigations  for  pains  and  aches 
proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  : 
with  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpofes. 

ANISI  Jemen  :  Apii  aniji  diSii 
femine  fuameolente  Tourn.  Anile,  the 
feed  [Z.Z.] 

Anile  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  Eaft. 
It  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raifed  alfo  in  England  :  the 
feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which 
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are  fmaller  than  the  others,  are 
preferred. 

Anifeeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  pleafant  warm  tafte,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  degree  offweetnefs. 
Water  extrafts  very  little1^  their 
flavour  ;  rectified  fpirit  the  whole. 
x  Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds  :  their 
principal  ufe  is  in  cold  flatulent 
diforders,  where  tenacious  phlegm 
abounds,  and  in  the  gripes  to 
which  young  children  are  fub- 
jeft.  Frederick  Hoffman  ftrongly 
reccommends  them  in  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  diarrhoeas,  and  for 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera  in  general  ;  and  thinks  they 
well  delerve  the  appellation  given 
them  by  Helmont,  intejlinorum  fo- 
lamen . 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
thefe  feeds  are  an  ejjential oil  [L.Eh] 
and  a  fpirituous  compound  water 
[ L .  .£.]  They  are  ingredients  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca  ;  and  the 
eflential  oil  in  the  paregoric  elixir 
[£•] 


ANONIS,  vide  Ononis. 


ANSERINA,  vide  Argentina. 

ANTIMONIUM  [ L .  £.]  JH- 
lium.  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  a  ponderous  brittle 
mineral,  compofed  of  long  fliining 
ffreaks  like  needles,  intermingled 
with  a  dark  lead-coloured  fub- 
ffance  ;  of  no  manifeft  taffe  or 
fmell.  There  are  feveral  mines 
of  it  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
France  ;  and  fome  likewife  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Englifli  feems  to  be  of 
all  the  others  the  leaft  proper  for 
medicinal  ufe,  as  frequently  con¬ 
taining  a  portion  of  lead.  The 
fubftances  found  mixed  with  the  fo¬ 
reign  forts  are  generally  of  the  un- 
fufible  ftony  kind,  from  which  the 
antimony  is  melted  out  in  veflels, 
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whofe  bottom  is  perforated  with 
fmall  holes,  and  received  in  coni¬ 
cal  moulds  :  in  thefe,  the  lighter 
and  more  droffy  matter  arifes  to 
the  furface  ;  whilft  the  more  pure 
and  ponderous  fubfides  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  hence  the  upper  broad  part 
of  the  loaves  is  confiderably  lefs 
pure  than  the  lower. 

The  goodnefs  of  antimony  is 
judged  of  fiom  its  weight;  from 
the  loaves  not  being  fpongy  or 
blebby  ;  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
ftriae  ;  and  from  the  antimony  to¬ 
tally  evaporating  in  a  ffrong  fire. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  collyria  againft  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  eyes  ;  and  for  flam¬ 
ing  the  eyebrows  black.  Its  in¬ 
ternal  ufe  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  eftablifhed  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
even  at  that  time  it  was  by  many 
looked  upon  as  poifonous.  But  ex¬ 
perience  has  now  fully  evinced, 
that  pure  antimony,  in  its  crude 
ftate,  has  no  noxious  quality  ;  that 
fome  of  the  preparations  of  it  are 
medicines  of  great  efficacy  ;  and 
that  though  many  of  them  are  moft 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet 
even  thefe,  by  a  flight  alteration 
or  addition,  lofe  their  virulence, 
and  become  mild  in  their  opera¬ 
tion. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che¬ 
mical  experiments  to  confiff  of 
a  metal,  united  with  common 
fulphur,  and  feparable  in  its  me¬ 
tallic  form  by  the  fame  means 
whereby  other  rpetallic  bodies  are 
extracted  from  their  ores. 

The  pure  metal  operates,  in  a 
very  minute  dofe,  with  extreme 
vehemence,  as  a  purgative  and 
emetic  :  when  combined  with  ful¬ 
phur,  as  in  the  crude  mineral,  it* 
power  is  reftrained  :  divefted  of  the 
inflammable  principle  which  it  has 
in  common  with  all  perfectly  me¬ 
tallic  bodies,  it  becomes  an  indo¬ 
lent- 
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lent  calx.  See  the  preparations  of 
antimony  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

ANTHORiE  five  antithcra;  ra¬ 
dix  :  Aconiti falutiferi  C.  B.  Aconiti 
foliorum  laciniis  linearibus ,  ubiqne 
ejufdem  latitudinis  Linni.  Whole- 
fome  wolf’s  bane  ;  the  roots. 

This  plant  may  be  diftinguilhed 
from  the  poifonous  aconites  by  its 
leaves  being  more  finely  divided, 
and  not  at  all  bright  or  fhining  : 
it  grows  wild  on  the  Alps.  The 
root  has  ■-  been  fuppofed  ufeful 
againft  poifons,  particularly  that 
of  the  thora ,  (whence  its  name.) 
Some  neverthelefs  look  upon  this 
pretended  antidote  itfelf  as  unfafe  : 
Fred.  Hoffman  fays  it  is  cathartic, 
and  has  produced  dangerous  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  ftomach,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  heat,  third:,  and  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hand  Geoffroy  relates, 
that  he  has  never  obferved  any 
purgative  quality  in  this  root,  or 
any  ill  confequence  from  its  ufe  ; 
that  he  has  frequently  exhibited 
it,  and  always  with  good  fuccefs, 
againft  worms,  and  in  malignant 
fevers,  efpecially  fuch  as  were 
occafioned  by  vifcidities  in  the 
llomach  and  inteftines  :  tfie  dofe 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram.  A  com¬ 
petency  of  experiments  to  fully 
determine  this  point,  is  as  yet 
wanting,  the  root  never  having 
come  into  general  pra&ice.  Its 
tafte  is  acrid  and  bitter. 

APARINES folia:  Aparinesvul- 
garis  C.  B.  Goofegrafs,  or  clivers  ; 
the  leaves  [F.] 

This  is  a  flender,  rough  plant, 
common  in  hedges,  &c.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  as  an  aperient,  but 
practice  has  little  regard  to  it. 

APES.  Bees  ;  their  bodies, 
honey,  and  wax  [£.] 

Bees,  dried  and  pulverized,  are 


faid  to  cure  the  alopecia,  and, 
given  internally,  to  promote  urine ; 
but  they  have  been  for  a  long  time 
ftrangers  to  the  (hops.  The  honey 
and  wax  fhall  be  treated  of  un¬ 
der  the  refpe&ive  heads. 

A  PI  I  feu  eleofelini  radix  :  Apii 
foliis  caulinis  cuneiformibusy  Linneei. 
Smallage,  the  roots  [£.] 

This  plant  is  larger  than  the 
garden  apium  (parfley),  of  a  darker 
green  colour,  and  of  a  ftronger 
and  more  unpleafant  flavour.  The 
roots  are  in  the  number  of  the  five 
called  opening  roots,  and  have  been 
fometimes  prefcribed  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  aperient  apozems  and  diet 
drinks  ;  but  are  at  prefent  difre- 
garded.  The  feeds  of  the  plant 
are  moderately  aromatic,  and  were 
formerly  ufed  as  carminatives  ;  in 
which  intention  they  are,  doubt- 
lefs,  capable  of  doing  fervice, 
though  the  other  warm  feeds, 
which  the  fhops  are  furniftied  with, 
render  thefe  unneceflary  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Edinburgh  college,, 
which  retains  the  roots,  has  ex-' 
punged  the  feeds. 

APIUM  HORTENSE,  vide 
Petroselinum. 

AQUILEGLE  foliay  fioresy  fe - 
men  :  Aquilegine  jlore  fimplici  Rail- 
Syn .  Columbines  ;  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods, 
but  is  not  very  common.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  aperient  ; 
and  was  formerly  in  great  efteem 
among  the  common  people  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox  and 
mealies.  A  diftilled  water,  medi¬ 
cated  vinegar,  and  conferve,  were 
prepared  from  the  flowers  ;  but 
they  have  long  given  place  to  me¬ 
dicines  of  greater  efficacy. 

ARANEARUM  TELiE  [£.] 
Cobwebs. 

Thele 
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Thefe  are  never  met  with  in 
prefcription  ;  but  are  fometimes 
applied  by  the  common  people  to 
Hop  the  bleeding  of  flight  wounds ; 
this  they  feem  to  effeft  by  adhering 
to  the  part,  fo  as  to  clofe  the  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  veffels,  and  prevent  the 
effufion  of  their  contents. 

ARESTA  BOVIS,  vide  Ono¬ 
nis. 

ARGENTINA,  potent  ill#,  an - 

ferine e,  folia  :  Pentaphylloidis  mino- 
ris  fupiniifeu procumbentisj  foliis  ala - 
tis  argenteis  et  ferratis,  fore  luteo 
Mor .  hijl.  Ox .  Silverweed,  or  wild 
tanfey  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  about 
the  fides  of  rivulets  and  other  moift 
places  *,  it  has  no  ftalk,  the  leaves 
lying  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
writers  on  the  materia  medica  in 
general  look  upon  argentina  as  a 
very  ftrong  aftringgnt ;  milled  pro¬ 
bably  by  its  agreement  in  botanic 
charatters  with  tormentil,  which 
is  known  to  be  a  powerful  ftyptic. 
The  fenlible  qualities  of  argentina 
promife  no  great  virtue  of  this 
kind  ;  for  to  the  tafte  it  difeovers 
only  a  flight  roughilhnefs,  from 
whence  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
entitled  to  a  place  only  among  the 
milder  corroborants.  As  the  af- 
tringency  of  tormentil  is  confined 
chiefly  to  its  root,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  argentina  alfo  has 
an  aftringent  root :  the  root  of  this 
plant,  however,  is  found  to  have 
no  other  than  a  pleafant  fweetilh 
tafte,  like  that  ofparfnips,  but  not 
fo  ftrong. 

ARGENTUM.  Silver  [Z.  E .] 

.  Abundance  of  virtues  have  been 
attributed  to  crude  filver  by  the 
Arabians,  and  by  fome  alfo  of  later 
times,  but  on  very  little  founda¬ 
tion.  This  metal,  taken  in  its 
crude  ftate>  has  no  effeft  in  the 
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body;  combined  with  a  fm  all  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  nitrous  acid,  it  proves 
a  powerful,  though  not  always  a 
fafe,  hydragogue  ;  with  a  larger, 
a  ftrong  cauftic.  The  nitrous  acid 
is  the  only  one  that  perfectly  dif- 
folves  this  metal  :  on  adding  to 
this  folution  a  minute  portion  of 
marine  acid,  or  fubftances  con¬ 
taining  it,  the  liquor  turns  milky, 
and.  the  filver  falls  to  the  bottom 
in  form  of  a  white  calx  :  hence 
we  are  furnifhed  with  a  method  of 
difeovering  marine  fait  in  waters, 
&c.  See  the  preparations  of  filver 
in  the  third  part.  u 

ARGENTUM  VIVUM :  Hy- 
drargyrus  ;  Mercurius,  Mercury  or 
quickfilver  [Z.  2?] 

Mercury  is  an  opake  filver-co- 
loured  mineral  fluid  ;  appearing  to 
the  eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  meltr 
ed  :  it  is  heavier  than  any  other 
fluid,  and  than  moft  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  bodies  :  it  does  not  congeal  in 
the  greateft  degree  of  natural  cold 
hitherto  known  ;  in  the  fire  it 
proves  totally  volatile.  This  mi¬ 
neral  is  either  met  with  in  its  fluid 
form,  in  the  earth  ;  or  extracted 
by  art  from  certain  ores.  Ther# 
are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungary  and  Spain  ;  but  the 
greateft  quantities  come  from  the 
Eaft-Indies. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medicine 
feems  to  have  been  little  known 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
ancients  locked  upon  it  as  a  cor- 
rofive  poifon,  though  of  itfelf 
perfedlly  void  of  acrimony,  tafte, 
and  fmell  :  there  are  examples  of 
its  having  been  lodged  for  years 
in  cavities  both  of  bones  and  flefhy 
parts,  without  its  having  injured 
or  affefted  them.  Taken  into  the 
body  in  its  crude  ftate,  and  undi¬ 
vided,  it  pafles  through  the  intef- 
tines  unchanged,  and  has  not  been 
found  to  produce  any  confiderable 
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effeCt.  It  has  indeed  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  afthmas  and  diforders 
of  the  lungs  ;  but  the  virtues  attri¬ 
buted  to  it  in  thefe  cafes  have  not 
been  warranted  by  experience. 

Notwithftanding  the  mildnefs 
and  inactivity  of  crude  quicksilver 
undivided  ;  when  refolved  by  fire 
into  the  form  of  fume,  or  otherwife 
divided  into  very  minute  particles, 
and  prevented  from  re-uniting  by 
the  interpofition  of  proper  fubftan- 
ces ;  or  combined  with  mineral  a- 
cids  ;  it  has  very  powerful  effects ; 
affording  the  mod  violent  poifons, 
and  the  moft  excellent  remedies 
that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ei¬ 
ther  given  internally  or  introduced 
into  the  habit  by  external  applica¬ 
tion,  feem  to  liquefy  all  thejuices 
of  the  body,  even  thofe  in  the 
minuteft  and  moft  remote  veffels ; 
and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  execretion  through  all  the 
emunCtOries.  Hence  their  com¬ 
mon  ufe  in  inveterate  chronic  dif¬ 
orders  proceeding  from  a  thicknefs 
and  lluggifhnefs  of  the  humours, 
and  obftinate  obftruCtions  of  the 
excretory  glands ;  in  fcrophulous 
and  cutaneous  difeafes  ;  and  in  the 
venereal  lues.  If  their  power  is 
not  reftrained  by  proper  additions 
to  certain  emunCtories,  they  tend 
chiefly  to  affeCt  the  mouth  ;  and 
after  having  fufed  thejuices  in  the 
remoter  parts,  occafion  a  plentiful 
evacuation  of  them  from  the  fali- 
val  glands. 

The  falutary  effeCts  of  mercu¬ 
rials  do  not  depend  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fenfible  evacuation..  This 
medicine  may  be  gradually  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  habit,  fo  as,  with¬ 
out  occafioning  any  remarkable 
difcharge,  to  be  productive  of  very 
happy  effeCls.  To  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  it  fhould  be  given  in  very 
fmall  dofes,  in  conjunction  with 
fuch  fubftances  as  determine  its 
aCtion  to  the  kidneys  or  the  pores 
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of  the  fkin.  By  this  method  invete¬ 
rate  cutaneous  and  venereal  dif- 
tempers  have  been  cured,  without 
any  other  fenfible  excretion  than 
a  gentle  increafe  of  perfpiration 
or  urine.  Where  there  are  ulcers 
in  any  part,  they  difcharge  for  fome 
time  a  very  fetid  matter,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  becomes  gradually 
lefs,  and  at  length  the  ulcer  kindly 
heals.  If  the  mercury  fhould  at 
any  time,  from  cold  or  the  like,  af¬ 
feCt  the  mouth  (which  I  have  rare¬ 
ly  found  to  happen)  it  may  be  re¬ 
ftrained  by  omitting  a  dole,  and 
by  warmth  or  fuitable  medicines 
promoting  the  perfpiration. 

ARISTOLOCHIA.  Birthwort. 
Three  roots  of  this  name  are  di¬ 
rected  for  medicinal  ufe  : 

(1)  ARISTOLOCHIA  LONGA 

[L.  £.]  Long  birthwort.  This  is 
a  tuberous  root*  fometimes  about 
the  fize  of  the  finger,  fometimes 
as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm,  and  a  foot 
in  length  :  it  is  nearly  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  all  over,  or  a  little  thick* 
er  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends ; 
the  outfide  is  of  a  brownifh  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  infide  yellowifh. 

(2)  Aristolochia  rotunda 
[Z.]  Round  birthwort.  This  has 
fcarce  any  other  vifible  difference 
from  the  foregoing  than  its  round- 
ifh  fhape. 

(3)  Aristolochia  tenuis 
[Z.]  Slender  birthwort.  This  is  a 
long  and  flender  root,  rarely  exceed¬ 
ing  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill. 

Thefe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  Their  firiell  is  fome- 
what  aromatic ;  their  tafte  warm 
and  bitterifh.  ^Authors  in  general 
reprefent  them  as  extremely  hot 
and  pungent:  fome  fay  they  are  the 
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hotted  of  all  the  aromatic  plants  ; 
but  as  ufually  met  with  in  the 
{hops,  they  have  no  great  pun¬ 
gency.  The  long  and  round  forts, 
on  being  firfl  chewed,  fcarce  dis¬ 
cover  any  tafle,  but  in  a  little  time 
prove  naufeoufly  bitterifh  ;  the 
long  fomewhat  the  lead  fo.  The 
other  lort  indantly  fills  the  mouth 
with  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which 
is  not  ungrateful.  Their  medical 
virtues  are,  to  heat,  dimulate,  at¬ 
tenuate  vifcid  phlegm,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  fluid  fecretions  in  gene¬ 
ral  :  they  are  principally  celebrated 
in  fuppreflions  of  female  evacua¬ 
tions.  The  dofe  in  fubdance  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  two  drams.  The 
long  fort  is  recommended  external¬ 
ly  for  cleanfing  and  drying  wounds 
and  ulcers,  and  in  cutaneous  dif- 
eales. — The  arifolochia  tenuis ,  is 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca  ;  and  in 
want  of  this  fpecies,  the  longa  is 
allowed  to  be  fubdituted  to  it  by 
the  London  college. 

ARMORACIA,  videRAPHA- 

US  RUSTICANUS. 

ARNICA,  vide  Do  RONICUM. 

ARSENICUM.  Arfenic. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater 
or  lefs  quantity,  in  mod  kinds  of 
ores,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin 
and  bifmuth,  in  the  white  pyrites, 
and  the  mineral  called  cobalt  i  from 
which  lad  greated  part  of  the 
arfenic  brought  to  us  is  extracted 
by  a  kind  of  fublimation  ;  the 
arfenic  arifes  at  fird  in  form  of 
greyifh  mealy  which  more  carefully 
refublimed,  concretes  into  tranf- 
parent  mafles,  the  white  arfenic  of 
the  (hops. 

Arfenic  fublimed  with  one-tenth 
its  weight  of  fulphur,  unites  there¬ 
with  into  a  bright  yellow  mafs,  in 
fome  degree  tranfpafenp;  the  com¬ 
mon  yellow  arfenic.  On  doubling 


the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the  com¬ 
pound  proves  more  opake  and 
compact ;  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
refembling  that  of  cinnabar,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  it  lofes 
of  its  beauty  upon  being  reduced 
into  powder,  whild  that  of  cinna¬ 
bar  is  improved  by  this  means  ; 
this  is  the  common  red  arfenic. 
By  varying  the  proportions  of  ar¬ 
fenic  and  fulphur,  fublimates  may 
be  obtained  of  a  great  variety  of 
ihades  of  yellow  and  red. 

Natural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur  refembling  the  foregoing 
preparations,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  the  earth.  The  foflil 
red  arfenic  is  the J'andaracha  of  the 
Greeks,  the  realgar  and  rijigal  of 
the  Arabians.  Both  the  red  and 
yellow,  when  of  a  fmooth  uniform 
texture,  are  named  zarnichs  ;  and 
when  compofed  of  fmall  fcales  or 
leaves,  auripigmentay  or  orpiments  : 
thefe  lad  are  the  only  fubftances  to 
which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
cL§<r'iviK.w.  That  the  zarnichs  and 
orpiments  really  contain  arfenic 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fom$ 
late  writers)  is  evident  from  fun- 
dry  experiments,  whereby  a  perfect 
arfenic,  and  in  notable  quantity,  is 
obtainable  from  them.  The  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  difpenfatory  therefore 
very  jufily  gave  fandaracha  Graco- 
rum  as  a  fynonymon  to  red  arfenic  ; 
and  auripigtnentum  to  the  yellow. 

The  pure  or  white  arfenic  has  a 
penetrating  corrofive  tafle  ;  and 
taken  into  the  body  proves  a  molt 
violent  poifon.  Befides  the  effe&s 
whi^h  it  has  in  common  with 
other  corrofives,  it  remarkably 
attenuates  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
occafions  a  fwelling  and  fphacela- 
tion  of  the  whole  body,  and  a 
fudden  putrefaction  after  death, 
particularly,  as  is  faid,  of  the- 
genitals  in  menw  Where  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  fo  very  fmall  as  not  to  prove 
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fatal,  tremors,  palfies,  and  lin¬ 
gering  heCtics  fucceed.  The  re¬ 
medies  recommended  again#  this 
poifon  are,  milk  and  oily  liquors 
immediately  and  liberally  drank. 

The  red  and  yellow  arfenics, 
both  native  and  factitious,  have 
little  tafte,  and  are  much  lefs  vi¬ 
rulent  in  their  effeCts  than  the  fore¬ 
going.  Sulphur,  which  reftrains 
the  power  of  mercury  and  the  an- 
timonial  metal,  remarkably  abates 
the  virulence  of  this  poifonous 
mineral  alfo.  Such  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  as  participate  more  largely 
of  fulphur,  feem  to  be  almoft  in¬ 
nocent  :  the  factitious  red  arfehic, 
and  the  native  orpiments,  have 
been  given  to  dogs  in  confiderable 
quantity,  without  their  being  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  apparent  illcon- 
fequences. 

ARTEMISLE  folia:  Artemiji 
vulgaris  majoris  C.  B.  Mugwort  ; 
the  leaves  [Z.  Z.] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  wafte  places, 
throughout  England  ;  and  flowers 
in  June.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
what  refembles  the  common  worm¬ 
wood  :  the  difference  mo#  obvious 
to  the  eye  is  in  the  flowers,  thofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  downwards, 
whilft  the  flowers  of  mugwort  Hand 
creCt. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  her¬ 
baceous  bitterifh  tafte.  They  are 
principally  celebrated  as  uterine 
and  antihyfteric  :  an  infufion  of 
them  is  fometimes  drank,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
fubftances,  in  fuppreffions  of  the 
menftrual  evacuations.  This  me¬ 
dicine  is  certainly  a  very  mild  one, 
and  confiderably  lefs  hot  than  molt 
others  to  which  thefe  virtues  are 
attributed  :  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  mugwort  is  of  common 
ufe  as  a  potherb. 


ARTHANIT.E  Jive  cycla?ninis 
radix  :  Cyclaminis  orbiculato  folio  in - 
feme  purpurafeente  C.  B.  Sow¬ 
bread  ;  the  root  [Z.J 

This  plant  is  met  with  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  The  root 
has,  when  frefh,  an  extremely  a- 
crimonious  burning  tafte,  which  it 
almoft  entirely  lofes  on  being  dried. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  errhine  ; 
in  catapiafms  for  feirrhous  and 
fcrophulous  tumours ;  and  inter¬ 
nally  as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and 
aperient  :  it  operates  very  flowly, 
but  with  great  virulence,  inflam¬ 
ing  the  fauces  and  inteftines  j  and 
hence  is  defervedly  rejected  from 
the  London  difpenfatory,  though 
retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

ARI  radix  :  Art  maculati  ma - 
culis  nigrts  C.  B.  Wake-robin  ; 
the  root  [Z.  Z.J 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks, 
in  molt  parts  of  England.  It  fends 
forth  in  March,  three  or  four  trian¬ 
gular  leaves,  which  are  followed 
by  a  naked  ftalk,  bearingapurplifh 
piftil  inclofed  in  a  long  fheath  : 
this  is  fucceeded,  in  July,  by  a 
bunch  of  reddifh  berries.  In  fome 
plants,  the  leaves  are  fpotted  with 
black,  in  others  with  white  fpots, 
and  in  others  not  fpotted  at  all : 
the  black  fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  molt  efficacious,  and 
hence  is  exprefsly  directed  by  the 
London  college. 

All  the  parts  of  arum,  particu¬ 
larly  the  root,  have  an  extremely 
pungent,  acrimonious  tafte  :  if  the 
root  be  but  lightly  chewed  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  burn  and  vellicate  the 
tongue  for  fome  hours,  occafion- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable 
thirft  ;  thefe  fymptoms  are  alle¬ 
viated  by  butter,  milk,  or  oily 
liquors.  Dried  and  kept  for  fome 
time,  it  lofes  much  of  its  acri¬ 
mony,  and  become*  At  length  an 
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almoft  infipid  farinaceous  fub- 
ftance. 

This  root  is  a  powerful  ftimulant 
and  attenuant.  It  is  reckoned  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  fome 
cachetic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  occafioned 
by  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm,  and  in 
fuch  diforders  in  general  as  proceed 
from  a  cold  fluggiffi  indifpofition 
of  the  folids  and  lentor  of  the 
fluids.  I  have  experienced  great 
benefit  from  it  in  rheumatic  pains, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  fixt  kind, 
and  which  were  feated  deep.  In 
thefe  cafes  I  have  given  from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruple  of  the  frefh  root 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  made  into  a 
bolus  or  emulfion  with  un&uous 
and  mucilaginous  fubfiances,  which 
cover  its  pungency,  and  prevent  its 
making  any  painful  impreffion  on 
the  tongue.  It  generally  excited 
a  flight  tingling  fenfation  through 
the  whole  habit,  and,  when  the 
patient  was  kept  warm  in  bed,  pro¬ 
duced  a  copious  fweat. 

The  only  officinal  preparation, 
in  which  this  root  is  an  ingredient, 
is  a  compound  powder  ;  in  which 
form,  its  virtues  are  very  preca¬ 
rious.  Some  recommend  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  it  drawn  with  wine  ;  but 
neither  wine,  water,  nor  fpirit, 
extrail  its  virtues. 

^ASAFOETIDA.Afafetida[Z.£.] 
the  concrete  juice  of  a  large  um¬ 
belliferous  plant  growing  inPerfia.. 

This  juice  exudes  (from  wounds 
made  in  the  root  of  the  plant)  li¬ 
quid,  and  white  like  milk:  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  of  a 
browniffi  colour,  and  gradually  ac¬ 
quires  different  degrees  of  conlif- 
tency,  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  vari¬ 
ous  little  Aiming  lumps  or  grains, 
which  are  partly  of  a  whitilh  colour, 
partly  reddilh,  and  partly  of  a  violet 
hue.  Thofe  maffes  are  accounted  the 


beil  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  red- 
difti  colour,  and  variegated  with  a 
great  number  of  elegant  white  tears . 

This  drug  has  aftrong  fetid  fmell, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  garlick  ; 
and  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafte. 
It  lofes  with  age  of  its  fmell  and 
ftrength,  a  circumllance  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  regarded  in  its  exhibition. 
It  confifts  of  about  one-third  part 
of  pure  refln,  and  two-thirds  of 
gummy  matter  ;  the  former  fo- 
luble  in  rectified  fpirit,  the  other 
in  water.  Proof  fpirit  diffolves  al- 
moft  the  whole  into  a  turbid  liquor; 
the  tin&ure  in  re&ified  fpirit  is 
tranfparent. 

Aiafetida  is  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent  ufe  in 
hyfteric  and  different  kinds  of  ner¬ 
vous  complaints.  It  is  likewife  of 
confiderable  efficacy  in  flatulent  co¬ 
lics  ;  and  for  promoting  all  the  flu¬ 
id  fecretions  in  either  fex.  The  an¬ 
cients  attributed  to  this  medicine 
many  other  virtues,  which  are  at 
prefent  not  expelled  from  it. 

This  gummy-refin  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  officinal  gum  pills, 
compound  powder  of  myrrh,  fetid 
tinflure,  tindlure  of  foot,  fetid  vo¬ 
latile  fpirit  [Z,.]  and  anithyfteric 
plafter  [£.] 

AS  ARI folia ,  radix  :  Afari  C.B . 
Afarabacca ;  the  roots  and  leaves. 
— The  London  college  dire&s  only 
the  leaves  ;  the  Edinburgh  both 
leaves  and  root. 

Afarum  is  a  very  low  evergreen 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  France, 
Italy,  and  other  warm  countries  : 
the  dried  roots  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  brought  from  the  Levant  ; 
thofe  of  our  own  growth  being  fup- 
pofed  weaker. 

Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a 
naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot 
tafte  ;  their  fmell  is  ftrong  and  not 
very  difagreeable.  Given  in  fub- 
ftsmce  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 
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they  evacuate  powerfully  both  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards.  It  is  faid, 
that  tinctures  made  in  fpirituous 
menftrua,  poffefs  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant : 
that  the  extra#  obtained  by  in- 
fpiflfating  thefe  tin#ure6,  a#s  only 
by  vomit,  and  with  great  mildnefs : 
that  an  infufion  in  water  proves 
cathartic,  rarely  emetic  :  that 
aqueous  deco#ions  made  by  long 
boiling,  and  the  watery  extra#, 
have  no  purgative  or  emetic  quali¬ 
ty,  but  prove  notable  diaphore¬ 
tics,  diuretics,  and  emmenagogues. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a  llernutatory.  The 
root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not 
excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  it 
occafions  a  large  evacuation  of 
mucus,  and  raifes  a  plentiful  fpit- 
ting.  The  leaves  are  confiderably 
milder,  and  may  be  ufed,  to  the 
quantity  of  three,  four,  or  five 
grains.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  af¬ 
ter  fnuffing  up  a  dofe  of  this  er- 
rhine  at  night,  he  has  frequently 
©bferved  the  difcharge  from  the 
nofe  to  continue  for  three  days  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  that  he  has  known  a 
paralyfis  of  the  mouth  and  tonguC 
cured  by  one  dofe.  He  recommends 
this  medicine  in  Stubborn  diforders 
of  the  head,  proceeding  from  vifcid 
tenacious  matter,  in  palfles,  and 
in  foporific  diftempers.  The  leaves 
are  an  ingredient  in  th tpuhisjier- 
nuiatorius  of  the  fhops  [£..  IT.] 

ASCLEPIAS,  vide  Vjncetoxi- 

CUM. 

ASELLI,  vide  Millepede. 

ASPALATHUS,  vide  Rho¬ 
dium. 

ASPARAGI?W/;v;  Afparagi fa~ 


ti<vi  C.B.  Afparagus ;  the  root  [If.] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  culinary  ufe.  The  roots 
have  a  bitterifh  mucilaginous  tafte, 
inclining  to  fweetnefs,  the  fruit 
has  much  the  fame  kind  of  tafte  : 
the  young  fhoots  are  more  agree¬ 
able  than  either.  Afparagus  pro¬ 
motes  appetite,  but  affords  little 
nourifhment.  It  gives  a  ftrong  iii 
fmell  to  the  urine  in  a  little  time 
after  eating  it,  and  for  this  reafon 
chiefly  is  fuppofed  to  be  diuretic  : 
it  is  likewife  efteemed  aperient  and 
deobftruent ;  the  root  is  one  of  the 
five  called  opening  roots.  Some 
fuppofe  the  fhoots  to  be  moft  effi¬ 
cacious  ;  others  the  root  ;  and 
others  the  bark  of  the  root.  Stahl 
is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  them 
have  any  great  fhare  of  the  virtues 
ufually  afcribed  to  them.  Afpara¬ 
gus  appears  from  experience  to 
contribute  very  little  either  to  the 
exciting  of  urine  when  fuppreffed, 
or  increafing  its  difcharge  ;  and  in 
cafes  where  aperient  medicines  ge¬ 
nerally  do  fervice,  this  has  little 
or  no  effe#. 

ASPERULIE  Jlores  :  Afperules 
ant  afperguhe  odoratte  nojiratis  Lob . 
Woodroof ;  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  low  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  wild  in  woods  and 
copfes,  and  flowering  in  May.  It 
has  an  exceeding  pleafant  fmell, 
which  is  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation  ;  the  tafte  is  fubfaline, 
and  fomewhat  auftere.  It  imparts 
its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors.  Afpe- 
rula  is  fuppofed  to  attenuate  vifcid 
humours,  and  ftrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  bowels ,  it  is  recommended 
in  obftru#ions  of  the  liver  and  bi¬ 
liary  du#s,  and  by  fome  in  epi- 
lepfies  and  palfles  :  modern  prac¬ 
tice  has  neve'rthelefs  rejected  it. 

A  SPH  ALTUS,  vide  B 1  t  u  m  e  k 

JUDAICUM, 

ASPLE- 
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ASPLENIUM,  vide  Ceterach. 


ATRIPLICIS  OLLD^E  folia : 
Atriplicis  foetid#  C.B.  Chenopodii 
f'cetidi  Tourn.  Stinking  orach,  or 
irrach  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  fprinkled  all 
?ver  with  a  kind  of  whitifh  clam- 
ny  meal:  it  grows  about  dung- 
nils,  and  other  w^fte  places.  The 
eaves  have  a  Arong  fetid  *mell, 
vhich  the  hand,  by  a  light  touch, 
Decomes  fo  impregnated  with,  as 
lot  to  be  eafijy  freed  from.  Its 
rnell  has  gained  it  the  charadler  of 
m  excellent  antihyfleric  ;  and  this 
s  the  only  ufe  it  is  applied  to. 
Tournefort  recommends  a  fpiritu- 
)us  tin&ure,  others  a  deco&ion  in 
vater,  and  others  a  conferve  of  the 
eaves,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
jterine  diforders. 

ATPJPLEX  SATIVA,  Garden 
Drrach,  or  arrach. 

The  garden  oraches  (which  are 
either  of  a  pale  greenilh,  or  pur- 
iliffi  red  colour,  and  hence  named 
xtriplex  alba  and  rubra)  are  chiefly 
imployed  for  culinary  purpofes. 
They  are  cooling,  and  gently  lhxa- 
ive  ;  a  decadtion  of  the  leaves  is 
ecommendedin  coftivenefs,  where 
he  patient  is  of  a  hot  bilious  dif- 
lofltion. 

A  VENA  [E.]  Oats. 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 
"ood  than  of  medicine.  It  is  fuf- 
iciently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  di- 
*eAion.  The  gruels  made  from  it 
lave  likewife  a  kind  of  foft  mu- 
fllaginous  quality  j  by  which  they 
)btund  acrimonious  humours,  and 
irove  ufeful  in  inflammatory  dif- 
irders,  coughs,  hoarfenefs,  rough- 
lefs,  and  exulcerations  of  tfle 
fauces. 

AURANTIORUM  HISPA- 
LENS1UM  fuccus  et  cortex  :  Fruc- 
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tus  Mali  auranti#  majoris  C.  B. 
Seville  oranges  ;  the  juice  and  yel¬ 
low  rind  [A.  A.]  The  Edinburgh 
college  ules  alfo  the  flowers  of  the 
tree. 

The  orange  is  a  beautiful  ever¬ 
green  tree,  or  rather  fnrub,  bearing 
flowers  and  fruit  all  the  year  :  it 
is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
and  does  not  well  bear  the  winters 
of  this. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odo¬ 
riferous,  and  have  been  for  fome 
time  part  of  great  efteem  as  a  per¬ 
fume  :  their  tafte  is  fomewhat 
warm,  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  bitternefs.  They  yield  their  fla¬ 
vour  by  infuflon  to  rectified  Ipirit, 
and  in  diAillation  both  to  fpirit  and 
water :  the  bitter  matter  is  diflblved 
by  water,  and,  on  evaporating  the 
decoction,  remains  entire  in  the  ex- 
tradl.  The  aiAilled  water  w<as  for¬ 
merly  kept  in  the  Drops,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fcarcity  of  the  flowers 
is  now  laid  aflde  :  it  E  called  by 
foreign  writers  aqua  napb#.  An 
oil  diftilled  from  thefe  flowers  is 
brought  from  Italy  under  the  name 
of  oleum  or  tfjentia  neroii , 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  and, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  conftitutions, 
proves  an  excellent  Aomachic  and 
Carminative,  promoting  appetite, 
warming  the  habit,  and  Arengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifeera.  Orange 
peel  appears  to  be  very  conflder-r 
ably  warmer  than  that  of  lemons, 
and  to  abound  more  with  eflential 
oil:  to  this  circumAance  therefore 
due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the 
ufe  of  thefe  medicines.  The  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  fir  A  is  likewife  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  lefs  periffiable  than  that 
of  the  other:  hence  the  college 
employ  orange  peel  in  the  fpiritu- 
ous  bitter  tindlure,  which  is  de- 
flgned  for  keeping,  whilA  in  the 
bitter  watery  infuflon,  lemon  pee^ 
is  preferred.  *A  fyrup  and  two  df-3" 
'  H  Ailled 
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Hilled,  waters  are  for  the  fame 
reafon  prepared  from  the  rind  of 
oranges  in  preference  to  that  of  le¬ 
mons. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grate¬ 
ful  acid  liquor,  of  confiderable  ufe 
an  febrile  or  inflammatory  diftem- 
pers,  for  allaying  heat,  abating  ex¬ 
orbitant  commotions  of  the  blood, 
quenching  thirfl,  and  promoting 
the  falutary  excretions  :  it  is  like- 
wife  of  great  ufe  in  fcurvies,  efpe- 
cially  when  given  in  conj  unCtion 
with  the  cochlearia,  nafiurtium ,  or 
other  acrid  antifcorbutics,  as  in  the 
fucci  fcorbutici  of  the  ihops. 

AURANTIA  CURASLA- 
VENSIA.  Curaflao  oranges  [is.] 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit 
of  the  Seville  orange  dried.  Their 
firft  appearance  in  a  public  phar¬ 
macopoeia  is  in  the  prefent  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Edinburgh  ;  in  which 
they  are  made  an  ingredient  in  the 
itomachic  tinClure  and  elixir.  They 
appear  very  well  adapted  to  that  in¬ 
tention,  being  moderately  warm 
bitterifli  aromatics,  of  a  flavour  fuf- 
fidently  agreeable. 

AURICULA  JVDJE  :  Fungus 
auricula.  Jud#,  coloris  ex  cineraceo 
nigricantis ,  pernicio/us ,  in  fambuci 
caudice  nafcens  J .  B .  Jews  ear,  a 
fungus  growing  on  old  elder  trees. 
This  fungus  is  faid  by  fome  to  be 
a  ftrong  purgative ;  by  others  an 
aflringent.  The  more  judicious 
medical  writers  have  declared  its 
internal  ufe  dangerous ;  and  hence, 
at  the  late  reformation,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  well  as  London  college 
have  rejected  it. 

AURICULAS  MURIS  folia  : 

Pilofellte  majoris  repentis  kirfutte 
C.  B.  Moufe-ear ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  creeping  plant, 
covered  with  a  kind  of  hairs :  it 
grows  wild  in  dry  pafture  grounds. 
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and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The 
leaves  have  a  fomewhat  rough  bit- 
terilh  tafte  :  they  are  recommend¬ 
ed  as  aftringents,  but  practice  pays 
no  regard  to  them. 

AURIPIGMENTUM.  Orpi- 
ment ;  a  mineral  compofed  of  ful- 
phur  and  arfenic.  See  A  rsenicum. 

AURUM.  Gold. 

This  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
efleemed  it  one  of  the  greateft  cor¬ 
dials  and  comforters  of  the  nerves. 
From  them  Europe  received  it 
without  any  diminution  of  its  cha¬ 
racter  :  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias  it 
is  ftill  retained,  and  even  mixed 
with  the  ingredients  from  which 
Ample  waters  are  to  be  diftilled. 
But  no  one,  it  is  prefumed,  at  this 
time,  experts  any  Angular  virtues 
from  it,  Ance  it  certainly  is  not 
alterable  in  the  human  body.  Mr. 
Geoffroy,  though  unwilling  to  re- 
jeCt  it  from  the  cordial  prepara¬ 
tions,  honeftly  acknowledges,  that 
he  has  no  other  reafon  for  retain¬ 
ing  it,  than  complaifance  to  the 
Arabian  fchools.  The  chemifts 
have  endeavoured,  by  many  ela¬ 
borate  procefles,  to  extraCl  what 
they  call  a  fulphur  or  anima  of 
gold:  but  no  method  is  as  yet 
known  of  feparating  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  this  metal :  all  the 
tinCtures  of  it,  and  aurum  potabi- 
le’s,  which  have  hitherto  appeared, 
are  real  folutions  of  it  in  aqua  regis, 
diluted  with  fpirit  of  wine  or  other 
liquors,  and  prove  injurious  to  the 
body  rather  than  beneficial. 

AXUNGIA.  Fat. 

A  great  variety  of  fats  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  medicine  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  recommended  as  poflef- 
fing  diftinCt  virtues.  The  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  Jalt  edition 
of  their  difpenfatory,  publilhed  in 
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1741,  direCt  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight  different  fats  to  be  kept  in 
the  fhops  :  fome  of  thefe,  they  in¬ 
form  us,  are  attenuating  and  re- 
folvent  ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  he¬ 
ron,  wild  cat,  ftork,  partridge,  co¬ 
ney,  hare,  fox,  Alpine  moufe,  the 
badger,  boar,  wolf,  ferpents  and 
vipers  :  others  are  heating,  deter¬ 
gent  and  feptic  ;  thofe  of  the  eel, 
the  pike,  and  the  umber :  a  third 
clafs  is  emollient ;  the  fat  of  the 
ox,  the  deer,  and  the  goat  :  and 
a  fourth,  emollient,  digerent,  and 
lenient ;  this  Iaft  comprehends  the 
fats  of  the  duck,  goofe,  dog,  ca¬ 
pon,  beaver,  horfe,  hen,  and  hu¬ 
man  fat.  Experience,  however, 
does  not  countenance  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  virtues  afcribed  to  different 
fats.  They  have  all  one  common 
emollient  quality,  relax  the  part  to 
I  which  they  are  applied,  and  pre¬ 
vent  perfpiration :  thefe  effeCts,  with 
the  confequences  of  them,  may  be 
expected  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree,  from  fats  of  every  kind.  The 
London  college  has  therefore  re¬ 
tained  only  three  fats,  of  different 
^onfiftencies,  for  different  mixtures, 
yiz.  viper’s  fat,  hog’s  lard,  and 
mutton  fuit  ;  to  which  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  adds  goat’s  fuet. 
Thefe  are  certainly  fufficient  for  an- 
fwering  all  the  intentions  thatfub- 
ftances  of  this  kind  are  employed 
for. 

BALAUSTIA:  Floras  balauflirt 
flore  pleno  majore  C.  B.  Balauftines  : 
the  flowers  of  the  balauftine  or 
double-flowered  pomegranate  tree 
[L.  E.-] 

The  balauftine  is  a  low  tree,  or 
rather  ftirub,  growing  wild  in  Italy, 
&c.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant 
red  colour,  in  appearance  refem- 
fling  a  dried  red  rofe.  Their  tafte 
is  bitterifh  and  aftringent. 

Balauftines  are  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
cafes,  where  aftringent  medicines 
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are  proper.  They  are  rarely  di¬ 
rected  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  enter  only  one  officinal 
com  poll  tion,  the  pulvis  e  fuccino 
compojitus  [L.] 

BALSAMITJE  MARIS  fat 

cofti  hortorum  folia  :  Menth &  hor~ 
tenfis  cory?nbifer&  C.  B.  Coftmary  ; 
the  leaves  [iT.] 

This  was  formerly  a  very  com¬ 
mon  garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  both  for  culinary  and  medici¬ 
nal  purpofes  ;  but  is  at  prefent 
very  little  regarded  for  either ; 
though  it  fliould  feem,  from  its 
fenfible  qualities,  to  be  equal  or 
fuperior,  as  a  medicine,  to  fome 
aromatic  herbs,  which  practice  has 
retained.  The  leaves  have  a  bit¬ 
terifh  warm  aromatic  tafte  ;  and  a 
very  pleafant  fmell,  approaching 
to  that  of  mint  or  a  mixture  of 
mint  and  maudlin.  Water  elevates 
their  flavour  indiftillation;  and  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  extracts  it  by  infufion. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIBA[Z.£.] 
Balfam  of  Copaiba:  a  liquid  refln- 
ous  juice,  flowing  from  incifions 
made  in  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree 
which  grows  in  the  Spanilh  Weft- 
Indies. 

This  juice  is  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifh 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufually 
about  the  confidence  of  oil,  or  a 
little  thicker :  long  kept,  it  be¬ 
comes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  re¬ 
taining  its  clearnefs  ;  but  ha3  not 
been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid, 
as  moft  of  the  other  refinous  juices 
do.  We  fometimes  meet  with  a 
thick  fort  of  balfam  of  Copaiba, 
which  is  not  at  all  tranfparent,  or 
much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing, 
and  generally  has  a  portion  of  tur¬ 
bid  watery  liquor  at  the  bottom. 
This  fort  is  probably  either  adul¬ 
terated  by  the  mixture  of  other 
fubftances,  or  has  been  extraft- 
H  2  ed 
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ed  by  codtion  from  the  bark  and 
branches  of  the  tree;  its  fmell  and 
tafte  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than 
thofe  of  the  genuine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  Copaiba  difiolves 
entirely  in  rectified  fpirit,efpecially 
if  the  menftruum  be  previoufiy  al¬ 
kalized:  the  folution  has  a  very 
fragrant  fmell.  Diftilled  with  wa¬ 
ter,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a 
limpid  efiential  oil ;  and  in  a  ftrong 
heat,  without  addition,  a  blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  Copaiba  is  an  ufe- 
ful  corroborating  detergent  medi¬ 
cine,  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  irritation.  It  (Lengthens  the 
nervous  fyftem,  tends  to  loofen  the 
belly,  in  large  dofes  proves  purga¬ 
tive,  promotes  urine,  and  cleanfes 
and  heals  exulcerations  in  the  uri¬ 
nary  paffage,  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  perform  more  effedtually  than 
any  of  the  other  balfams.  Fuller 
©bferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine  an 
intenfely  bitter  tafte,  but  not  a  vio¬ 
let  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  celebrated  in  gleets  and  the 
fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a 
vulnerary.  The  author  above-men¬ 
tioned  recommends  it  likewife  in 
dyfenteries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies, 
in  difeafes  of  the  breaft  and  lungs, 
and  in  an  acrimonious  or  putre- 
fcent  ftate  of  the  juices  :  he  fays, 
he  has  known  very  dangerous 
coughs,  which  manifeftly  threat¬ 
ened  a  confumption,  cured  by  the 
nfe  of  this  balfam  alone  ;  and  that 
notwithftanding  its  being  hot  and 
bitter,  it  has  good  efFedts  even  in 
hedlic  cafes. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rarely 
exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
though  fome  diredt  fixty  or  more. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
the  form  of  an  elaeofaccharum  ;  or 
in  that  of  an  emulfion,  into  which 
it  may  be  reduced  by  triturating 
it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with  a 
thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 


till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and 
then  gradually  adding  a  proper 
quantity  of  water. 

The  only  officinal  preparation 
of  this  balfam  is  an  empyreumatic 
oil  diftilled  with  the  addition  of 
gum  guaiacum  [Z,.]  The  bal¬ 
fam  itfelf  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
balfamic  tindture,  and  tindlure  of 
cantharides  [£  ] 

BALSAMUM  GILEADENSE, 
vide  Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM 
[Z.F.]  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam 
is  faid  to  be  extradled  by  codtion 
in  water,  from  an  odoriferous 
Ihrub  growing  in  Peru,  and  the  I 
warmer  parts  of  America.  This 
balfam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  nearly; 
of  the  confidence  of  thin  honey, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  black,  an  agreeable  aroma- ; 
tic  fmell,  and  a  very  hot  biting' 
tafte.  Diftilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fra¬ 
grant  efiential  oil  of  a  reddifh  co-< 
lour ;  and  in  a  ftrong  fire,  without; 
addition,  a  yellowifh  red  oil. 

Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  very  warm 
aromatic  medicine,  confiderably 
hotter  and  more  acrid  than  Copai¬ 
ba.  Its  principal  effedts  are,to  warm! 
the  habit,  to  ftrengthen  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  and  attenuate  vifcid 
humours.  Hence  its  ufe  in  fome 
kinds  of  afthmas,  gonorrhoeas,  dy¬ 
fenteries,  fuppreffions  of  the  uter 
rine  difcharges,  and  other  difor- 
ders  proceeding  from  a  debility  ofi 
the  folids,  or  a  fluggilhnefs  and 
inadlivity  of  the  juices.  It  is  alfo 
employed  externally,  for  cleanfing 
and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers* 
and  fometimes  againft  palfies  and 
rheumatic  pains. 

This  balfam  does  not  unite  with 
water,  milk,  exprefted  oils,  ani- 
rtial  fats,  or  wax :  it  may  be  min- 
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gled  in  the  cold  with  this  laft,  as 
alfo  with  the  febaceous  fubllance 
called  expreffed  oil  of  mace  ;  but 
if  the  mixture  be  afterwards  lique¬ 
fied  by  heat,  the  balfam  feparates 
and  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may 
be  mixed  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  emulfion  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  balfam  of  Copaiba.  Al¬ 
kaline  lixivia  diffolve  great  part  of 
it ;  and  rectified  fpirit  the  whole. 

This  balfam  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  balfamum  guaiacinum ,  pilulce 
aromatics  [Z.]  tindiura  half  a  mica, 
elixir  pedlorale  balfamum  cephalicumy 
and  balfamum  Locatelli  [Z.j 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Peru,  of  a  vohite  colour,  and 
confiderably  more  fragrant  than 
the  former.  This  is  very  rarely 
brought  to  us.  It  is  faid  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  fame  plant  which 
yields  the  common  or  black  balfam ; 
and  to  exude  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM 
[L.E.]  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  a  tree  of  the 
pine  kind,  growing  in  Tolu  in  the 
Spanifh  Well-Indies ;  from  whence 
the  bal  fam  is  brought  to  us  in  lit¬ 
tle  gourd  fhells.  It  is  of  a  yellovv- 
ifh  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red; 
in  confidence  thick  and  tenacious  ; 
by  age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle, 
without  fuffering  any  great  lofs  of 
its  more  valuable  parts.  The  fmell 
of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fra¬ 
grant,  fomewhat  refembling  that 
of  lemons ;  its  take  warm  and 
fweetilh,  with  little  of  the  pungen¬ 
cy,  and  nothing  of  the  naufeous 
relifh,  which  accompany  the  other 
balfams.  It  has  the  fame  general 
virtues  with  the  foregoing;  but  is 
much  milder,  and  for  fome  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  as  a  corroborant 
in  gleets  and  feminal  weakneffes, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  efficacious. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  vulnerary 


balfam  [Z.]  the  balfamic  tinSlure , 
and  the  pedoral  pills  and  elixir 
[£.]  A  fyrrup  alfo  is  impregnated 
with  it  in  the  (hops. 

BARDANZB  MAJORIS  feu 

lappa  majoris , radix  et  femen  :  Lappa 
majoris ,  arcii  Diofcoridis  C.  B. 

Burdock ;  the  roots  and  feeds 

[£.]  . 

This  is  a  common  plant  about 
way  fides,  diffidently  known  from 
its  fcaly  heads,  or  burs,  which 
flick  to  the  clothes. — The  feeds 
have  a  bitterifh  fubracrid  talle: 
they  are  recommended  as  very  effi¬ 
cacious  diuretics,  given  either  in 
the  form  of  emulfion,  or  in  powder, 
to  the  quantity  of  a  dram— The 
roots  talle  fweetilh,  with  a  flight 
aullerity  and  bitterifhnefs  :  they 
are  efteemed  aperient,  diuretic, 
and  fudorific ;  and  faid  to  a£t 
without  irritation,  fo  as  to  be  fafe- 
ly  ventured  upon  in  acute  difor- 
ders.  Decodtions  of  them  have 
of  late  been  ufed  in  rheumatic, 
gouty,  and  other  diforders  ;  and 
preferred  by  fome  to  thofe  of  far- 
faparilla. 

BDELLIUM  [Z.  £.]  Edellium. 

Bdellium  is  a  gummy-refinous 
concrete  juice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Eall-Indies,  in  glebes  of 
different  figures  and  magnitudes. 
It  is  of  a  dark  reddilh  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  in  appearance  fomewhat 
refembles  myrrh  :  upon  cutting  a 
piece,  it  looks  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  as  Geoffrey  jullly  ob- 
ferves,  like  glue.  It  grows  foft  and 
tenacious  in  the  mouth,  Hicks  to 
the  teeth,  has  a  bitterifh  talle,  and 
not  a  dilagreeable  fmell.  Bdellium 
is  recommended  as  a  fudorific, 
diuretic,  and  uterine  ;  and  in  ex¬ 
ternal  applications  for  maturating 
tumors,  &c.  In  the  prefent  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  fcarce  otherwife  made  ule* 
of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  theriaca. 
H  3  BECA- 
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B  E  C  A  B  UN  G  ZE ,  feu Anagalli dis 
aquatic a:  folia:  Veronica:  aquatic ts 
folio  fubrotundo  Morif  hifi.  Brook- 
lime  ;  the  leaves  [Z.  Ed] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  common  in 
little  rivulets  and  ditches  of  Hand¬ 
ing  water :  the  leaves  remain  all 
the  winter,  but  are  in  greateft  per¬ 
fection  in  the  fpring.  Their  pre¬ 
vailing  tafte  is  an  herbaceous  one, 
accompanied  with  a  very  light  bit- 
terifhnefs. 

Becabunga  has  been  fuppofed 
to  have  a  faponaceous  detergent 
virtue,  and  to  attenuate  vifcid  hu¬ 
mours  without  pungency  or  irrita¬ 
tion  :  hence  it  has  been  directed 
in  the  fpecies  of  fcurvy  called  hot, 
where  the  cochlearicr ,  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbutics,  were  fuppofed 
to  be  lefs  proper.  It  is  now  ufed 
only  in  compofition  with  thole 
plants,  as  in  the  fucci  fcorbutici 
[L.E.  |  but  does  not  perhaps  add 
much  to  their  efficacy.  If  any  vir¬ 
tue  is  expefted  from  becabunga, 
it  Ihould  be  ufed  as  food. 

BELLIDIS  MAJORIS  Folia: 

Belli  dis  majoris filvefiris  caule  foliofo 

C.  B.  Greater  or  ox-eye  daify ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  fields, 
and  among  corn,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  The  leaves  have  a  mu¬ 
cilaginous,  fubfaline,  roughifli  tafle. 
They  are  faid  to  be  detergent,  re- 
folvcnt,  aperient,  and  alfo  mode¬ 
rately  aftringent.  Geoffrey  relates, 
that  the  herb,  gathered  before  the 
flowers  have  come  forth,  and  boil¬ 
ed  in  water,  imparts  an  acrid  tafle, 
penetrating  and  fubtile  like  pep¬ 
per;  and  that  this  decoCtion  is  an 
excellent  vulnerary  and  diuretic  : 
but  this  account  feems  to  belong 
more  properly  to  the  following 
plant. 

BELLIDIS  MINORIS  five  con - 

foil  da  minim#  folia :  Belli  dis  min  oris 
fylveftris  C.  B.  Common  daify  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 


This  is  common  felmoft  every 
where,  and  flowers  early  in  the 
fpring. — The  leaves  have  a  fubtile 
fubacrid  tafte,  and  are  recommend¬ 
ed  as  vulneraries,  and  in  afthmas 
and  heClic  fevers,  and  fuch  difor^ 
ders  as  are  occafioned  by  drinking 
cold  liquors  when  the  body  has 
been  much  heated.  Ludovici  pre¬ 
fers  the  bellis  minor  to  the  plants 
commonly  ufed  as  antifcorbutics, 
and  refolvents  of  coagulated  blood 
in  hypochondriacal  diforders, 

BENZOINUM  [Z.  £.]  Ben- 
zoine. 

Bfenzoine  is  a  concrete  refinou* 
juice,  obtained  from  a  large  tree 
growing  naturally  in  both  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  The 
refin  is  brought  from  the  Eaft-In- 
dies  only ;  in  large  mafles,  com- 
pofed  of  white  and  light  brown 
pieces,  or  yellowifh  fpecks,  break¬ 
ing  very  eafily  betwixt  the  hands : 
fuch  as  is  whiteft,  and  free  from 
impurities,  is  moll  elteemed. 

This  refin  has  very  little  tafle, 
impreffing  only  a  light  fweetnefs 
on  the  tongue:  its  fmell  is  extreme¬ 
ly  fragrant  and  agreeable,  efpecially 
when  heated.  Committed  to  the 
fire  ih  proper  veffels,  it  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  a  white 
faline  concrete,  called  fiovuers,  of 
an  acidulous  tafle  and  grateful 
odour,  foluble  in  rectified  fpirit, 
and  by  the  affiftance  of  heat  in 
water. 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine 
is  in  perfumes,  and  as  a  cofmetic  : 
it  is  rarely  met  with  in  extempora¬ 
neous  prefcription,  and  enters  in 
fubflance  only  one  officinal  com¬ 
pofition,  the  balfamum  trawnaticum , 
defigned  chiefly  for  external  ufe. 
It  fhould  neverthelefs  feem  appli¬ 
cable  to  other  purpofes,  and  to 
have  no  ill  title  to  the  virtues  of 
ftorax  and  balfam  of  Tolu,  atleaft 
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in  a  fubordinate  degree.  The 
flowers  are  recommended  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  breaft ;  and  in  this  in¬ 
tention  they  are  made  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  paregoric  elixir  [Z,.], 
in  the  pedioral  elixir,  eletluary ,  and 
pills ,  and  in  the  troches  of  fulphar  [£#] 

BERBERIS,  feu  oxyacanth te  Ga- 
leni ,  cortex  et  fruSius  :  Berberis  du - 
metorum  C.  B.  Barberry ;  the  bark 
and  fruit. 

The  barberry  is  a  fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a  large  bufh,  covered  with 
an  afh-coloured  bark,  under  which 
is  contained  another  of  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  :  the  berries  are  of  an  elegant 
red  colour,  and  contain  each  two 
hard  brown  feeds.  It  grows  wild 
on  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts  of 
England ;  and  is  frequently  planted 
in  hedges  and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves,  have  an 
aftringent  acid  tafte  ;  the  inner 
yellow  bark,  a  bitter  one ;  this  laft 
is  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  the  jaun¬ 
dice  ;  and  by  fome,  to  be  an  ufe- 
ful  purgative. 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafte 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderately 
reftringent,  have  been  given  with 
good  fuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes,  and 
difeafes  proceeding  from  heat, 
acrimony,  or  thinnefs  of  the  juices. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  barberries 
are  employed  in  fluxes,  and  in 
malignant  fevers,  for  abating  heat, 
quenching  third,  railing  the 
ftrength,  and  preventing  putrefac¬ 
tion:  the  fruit  is  macerated  for  a 
day  and  night,  in  about  twelve 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  fennel  feed, 
or  the  like,  to  prevent  offence  to 
the  ftomach  ;  the  liquor  drained 
off,  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  or 
fyrup  of  citrons,  is  given  the  pa¬ 
tient  liberally  to  drink.  Prcfper 
Alpinus  (from  whofe  treatife  De 
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medicina  JEgyptiorum  this  account 
is  extra&ed)  informs  us,  that  he 
took  this  medicine  himfelf,  with 
happy  fuccefs,  in  a  peftilential  fe¬ 
ver,  accompanied  with  an  immo¬ 
derate  bilious  diarrhoea.  A  gelly 
of  the  fruit  is  directed  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  as  an  officinal. 

BET^E  folia ;  Bet  re  albte  velpaU 
lefeentis  quee  ficula  et  cicla  ojficina - 
rum  Mor.  et  Bette  rubrte  vulgaris 
C.  B.  et  Bette  rubrte  radice  rapte 
C.  B.  White  and  red  beets ;  and 
the  turnep- rooted  red  beet,  or 
beetrave  [£.] 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  chiefly  for  culinary  ufe. 
The  eye  diftinguifhes  little  other 
difference  betwixt  them,  than  that 
exprefled  in  their  titles.  Decoc¬ 
tions  of  beets  gently  loofen  the 
belly;  hence  they  have  been  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  emollient  herbs :  the 
plants  remaining  after  the  boiling 
are  fuppofed  to  have  rather  a  con¬ 
trary  effett.  They  afford  little 
nourifhment,  and  are  faid  by  fome 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  ftomach* 
The  juice  exprefled  from  the  roots 
is  a  powerful  errhine. 

BETONICAs  folia  :  Betonicce 
purpurece  C .  B.  Common  or  wood 
betony  ;  the  leaves  [2?]. 

Betony  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
in  woods  and  fliady  places,  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  England :  the  flowers 
come  forth  in  June  and  July ;  they 
are  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  Hand 
in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  have  an 
herbaceous,  roughifh,  fomewhat 
bitterifh  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a  very  weak  aromatic  flavour. 
This  herb  has  long  been  a  fa¬ 
vourite  among  writers  on  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica,  who  have  not  been 
wanting  to  attribute  to  it  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  qualities.  Expe- 
H  4  ftc* 
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Hence  does  not  difcover  any  other 
virtue  in  betony,  than  that  of  a 
mild  corroborant:  as  fuch,  an  in-- 
fuflon,  or  light  decodlion  of  it,  may 
be  drank  as  tea,  or  a  faturated 
tin&ure  in  rectified  fpirit  given  in 
fuitable  doles,  in  laxity  and  debi¬ 
lity  of  the  vifcera,  and  disorders 
proceeding  from  tlience.  'Die 
powder  of  the  leaves,  fnuffed  up 
the  nofe,  provoke  fneezing  ;  and 
hence  betony  is  fometimes  made 
an  ingredient  in  flernutatory  pow¬ 
ders  :  this  effect  does  not  feem  to 
be  owing,  as  is  generally  fuppofed, 
to  any  peculiar  itimulating  quality 
in  the  herb,  but  to  the  rough  hairs 
which  the  leaves  are  covered  with. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  differ  great¬ 
ly  in  quality  from  the  other  parts  i 
their  tafte  is  bitter  and  very  nau- 
feous :  taken  in  afmall  dofe,  they 
vomit  and  purge  violently,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  have  fomewhat  in 
common  with  the  roots  of  helle¬ 
bore.  It  is  pretty  fingular,  if  true, 
that  betony  affedls  thofe  who  ga¬ 
ther  any  confiderable  quantity  of 
it,  with  a  diforder  refembling 
drunkennefs  ;  as  affirmed  by  Si¬ 
mon  Paulli  and  Bartholinus. 

BETONICA  AQUATICA, 

vide  SCROPHUL ARI A  AqUATiCA 
MAJOR. 

BETONICA  PAULI,  vide 

Veronica  mas. 

BETULiE  cortex  et  lachryma  t 
Betula  C.  B.  The  birch  tree  ;  the 
bark  and  fap  [£.] 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  moift 
woods :  its  bark  confifts  of  a  thick 
brittle  fubfianeecf  a  brownifh  red 
colour;  and  of  feveral  very  thin, 
fmooth,  white,  tranfparent  mem¬ 
branes.  Thefe  laft  are  highly  in¬ 
flammable,,  and  appear  to  abound 
with  refinous  matter,  though 
fcarcely  of  any  particular  frnell  or 


take the  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs 
refinous,  and  in  take  roughifh  :  of 
the  medical  virtues  of  either,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  bo¬ 
ring  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a  fweetilh 
juice  iflties  forth,  fometimes,  as  is 
laid,  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  to 
equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree  and 
root :  one  branch  will  bleed  a  gal¬ 
lon  or  more  in  a  day.  This  juice 
is  chiefly  recommended  in  fcorbu- 
tic  diforders,  and  other  foulneffes 
of  the  blood  :  its  moll:  fenfible  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  promote  the  urinary  dis¬ 
charge. 

BEZOAR  lapis.  Bezoar  kone. 

The  bezoar  kone  is  a  calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  ftomach  of 
certain  animals  which  are  faid  to 
be  of  the  goat  kind.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  concentrical  coats  fur¬ 
rounding  one  another,  with  a  little 
cavity  in  the  middle,  containing  a 
bit  of  wood,  flraw,  hair,  or  the  like 
fubftances. 

The  fhops  diftinguifh  two  forts 
of  bezoar,  one  brought  from  Perfia 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  other  from 
the  Spanifh  Wefl-Indies.  The  firk, 
or  befl  fort,  called  oriental  bezoar, 
is  of  a  fhining  dark  green  or  olive 
colour,  and  an  even  fmooth  fur- 
face ;  on  removing  the  outward 
coat,  that  which  lies  underneath 
it  appears  likewife  fmooth  and  Alin¬ 
ing.  The  occidental  has  a  rough 
furface,  and  lefs  of  a  green  colour 
than  the  foregoing  :  it  is  likewife 
much  heavier,  mose  brittle,  and  of 
a  loofer  texture ;  the  coats  are 
thicker,  and  on  breaking  exhibit 
a  number  of  kriae  curioufly  inter¬ 
woven.  The  oriental  is  generally 
lefs  than  a  walnut  ;  the  occidental 
fir  the  moll  part  larger,  and  fome¬ 
times  as  big  as  a  goofe  egg.  The  firk 
is  universally  molt  ekeemed,  and  is 
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the  only  fort  now  retained  by  the 
London  college  :  the  Edinburgh, 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco¬ 
poeia  preceding  the  prefent,  di¬ 
rected  both  ;  but  they  now  teem 
to  allow  them  to  be  ufed  promif- 
cuoufly,  retaining  in  their  cata¬ 
logue  only  the  name  bezoar  lapis. 

Ktempfer  (in  whofe  Anuenitates 
exotic ce,  a  full  account  of  the  be¬ 
zoar  animal  may  be  feen)  informs 
us,  that  this  {tone  is  in  high  ef- 
teem  among  the  Perfians,  and 
even  of  greater  value  than  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  this,  with  fundry  other  cir- 
cumftances  needlefs  to  relate  here, 
has  given  occafion  to  many  to  fuf- 
peCt,  that  the  true  bezoar  is  never 
brought  to  us.  Some  authors  re¬ 
late  with  great  confidence,  that  all 
the  hones  commonly  fold  under 
this  name  are  artificial  compofiti- 
ons.  That  fome  of  them  are  fo, 
is  evident  ;  hence  the  great  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  accounts  which  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons  have  given  of  their 
qualities  ;  the  hones  examined  by 
Slare  as  oriental  bezoar  did  not 
difiolve  in  acids  ;  thofe  which 
Grew  and  Boyle  made  trial  of  did  : 
thofe  employed  by  Geoffrey  (in 
fome  experiments  related  in  the 
French  memoirs  1710)  did  not 
feem  to  be  aCted  on  by  rectified 
Ipirit ;  whilfl  fome  of  thofe  ex^ 
amined  by  Neumann  at  Berlin  al- 
moh  totally  diholved  therein. 
The  common  mark  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  this  hone,  is  its  hriking  a 
deep  green  Colour  on  white  paper 
that  has  been  rubbed  with  chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  firh  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Arabians,  who 
extol  it  in  a  great  variety  of  dif- 
orders,  particularly  againh  poi- 
fons.  Later  writers  alfo  bellow 
extraordinary  commendations  on 
it  as  a  fndorificand  alexipharmac  ; 
virtues  to  which  it  certainly  has  no 
pretence.  It  is  a  morbid  concre¬ 
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tion,  much  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  human  calculus,  of  no 
fmeli  or  tafte,  not  digeftible  in  the 
homach  of  the  animal  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  fcarce  capable  of 
being  aCted  on  by  any  of  the  juices 
of  the  human  body.  It  cannot  be 
confidered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  abforbent  ;  and  is  much  the 
weakeft  of  all  the  common  fub- 
Itances  of  that  clafs.  It  has  been 
given  to  half  a  dram,  and  fome- 
times  a  whole  dram,  without  any 
fenfible  effeCl ;  though  the  general 
dofe  (on  account  of  its  great  price) 
is  only  a  few  grains. 

BISMALVA,  vide  Althaea. 

BISMUTHUM.  Bifmuth. 

Bifmuth  is  a  ponderous  brittle 
metal,  refembling  in  appearance 
the  antimonial  regulus  and  zinc, 
but  greatly  differing  from  them  in 
quality.  It  diffolves  with  vehe¬ 
mence  in  the  nitrous  acid,  which 
only  corrodes  the  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony  ;  and  is  fcarce  at  all  foluble 
in  the  marine  acid  which  adls 
ftrongly  on  zinc.  A  calx  and 
flowers  of  this  femimetal  have  been 
recommended  as  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  certain  antimonial  preparations  ; 
but  are  at  prefent  of  no  other  ufe 
than  as  a  pigment  or  cofmetic. 
See  Part  III.  chap.  ix. 

BISTORTS  radix  :  Biflort dt 
major  is  r  a  dice  minus  intort  a  C.  B. 

Biflort,  or  fnakeweed  ;  the  root 
[L.  E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moifl 
meadows,  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  is  not  very  common 
about  London.  The  root  is  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger, 
of  a  blackifn  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  reddifh  within  :  it  is 
writhed  or  bent  vermicularly 
(whence  the  name  of  the  plant) 
with  a  joint  at  each  bending,  and 
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full  of  bufhy  fibres :  the  root  of 
the  fpecies  here  intended  has,  for 
the  moft  part,  only  one  or  two 
bendings :  others  have  three  or 
more. 

Ail  the  parts  of  biftort  have  a 
rough  auftere  tafte,  particularly 
the  root,  which  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  vegetable  aftrin- 
gents.  It  is  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  immoderate  haemorrhages  and 
other  fluxes,  both  internally  and 
externally,  where  aflringency  is  the 
only  indication.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  powerful  ftyptic,  and  is  to  be 
looked  on  limply  as  fucli  :  the  fu- 
dorific,  antipeftilential,  and  other 
like  virtues  attributed  to  it,  it  has 
no  other  claim  to,  than  in  ccnfe- 
quence  of  its  aflringency,  and  of 
the  antifeptic  power  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  vegetable 
Hyp  tics.  The  larged  dofe  of  the 
root  in  powder  is  one  dram.  It  en¬ 
ters  only  one  officinal  compofition, 
the  fpecies  e fcordio  [A  ] 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM  [A.] 
Afphaltus.  Jews  pitch. 

This  is  a  light,  folid  bitumen, 
of  a  dufky  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  a  deep  fhining  black  within  ; 
of  very  little  tafte,  and  fcarcely 
any  fmell,  unlefs  heated,  when  it 
emits  a  ftrong  pitchy  one.  It  is 
found  plentifully  in  the  earth,  in 
feveral  parts  of  Egypt,  and  on 
the  furface  of  the  dead  fea  ;  but  is 
very  rarely  brought  to  us.  In  its 
room,  the  fhops  employ  other 
bituminous  fubftances  found  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzer¬ 
land  :  thefe  have  a  much  ftionger 
pitchy  fmell ;  but  in  other  refpe&s 
agree  pretty  much  with  the  true  af¬ 
phaltus.  Sometimes  pitch  itfelf,  or 
the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  cf  amber,  are  fubfti- 
tuted.  Abundance  of  virtues  are 
attributed  to  this  bitumen,  as  re- 
folvent,  difeutient,  glutitiant,  fu 
dorific,  emollient,  emmenagogue. 


&c.  but  it  has.  not  for  a  long  time 
been  any  otherwife  ufed,  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  theriaca.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  having  now  ex¬ 
punged  the  theriaca,  have  expung¬ 
ed  alfo  the  bitumen  Judaicum. 

BOLI.  Boles  are  vifeid  earths, 
lefs  coherent,  and  more  friable  than 
clay,  more  readily  uniting  with 
water,  and  more  freely  fubfiding 
from  it.  They  are  foft  and  unc¬ 
tuous  to  the  touch,  adhere  to  the 
tongue,  and  by  degrees  melt  in 
the  mouth,  imprefling  a  light  fenfe 
of  aflringency.  A  great  variety  of 
thefe  kinds  of  earths  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  medicine  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  the  following. 

(1)  Bolus  Armena.  Armeni¬ 
an  bole,  or  bole-armenic  [A.  E. ] 
Pure  Armenian  bole  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  : 
it  is  one  of  the  hardeft  and  moft 
compact  of  the  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  and  notfmoothor  gloffy  like 
the  others,  but  generally  of  a 
rough  dufty  furface.  It  raifes  no 
effervefcence  with  acids. 

(2)  Bolus  Gallica.  French 
bole  [A.  A.]  The  common  French 
bole  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  va¬ 
riegated  with  irregular  fpecks  or 
veins  of  white  and  yellow.  It  is 
much  fofter  than  the  foregoing ; 
and  flightly  effervefees  with  acids. 

(3)  Bolus  Blesensis.  Bole 
of  Blois.  This  is  a  yellow  bole, 
remarkably  lighter  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  than  moft  of  the  other 
yellow  earths.  It  effervefees 
ftrongly  with  acids. 

(4)  Bolus  Bohemica.  Bohe¬ 
mian  bole.  This  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  a  caft  of  red,  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  flaky  texture.  It  is  not 
a  <fted  on  by  acids. 

(5)  Terra 
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(5)  Terra  Lemnia.  Lemni- 
an  earth.  This  is  a  pale  red  earth  ; 
flightly  effervefcing  with  acids. 

(6)  Terra  Silesiaca.  Sile- 
fian  earth,  is  of  a  brownifh  yellow 
colour :  acids  have  no  fenfible 
effett  upon  it.  Thefe  and  other 
earths,  made  into  little  mafles, 
and  damped  with  certain  impref- 
fions,  are  called  terrce  fgillatce. 

The  boles  of  Armenia  and  Blois, 
and  the  Lemnian  earth,  are  rarely 
met  with  genuine  in  the  fhops  ; 
the  coarfer  boles,  or  white  clay  co¬ 
loured  with  ochre,  caput  mortuum 
of  vitriol,  &c.  frequently  fupply 
their  place.  The  genuine  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  their  fubfiding 
uniformly  from  water,  without 
any  feparation  of  their  parts ;  the 
genuine  yellow  boles  retain  their 
colour,  or  have  it  deepened,  in  the 
fire  ;  whilft  the  counterfeit  fort's 
burn  red. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  asaftringent,  fudorific,  and 
alexipharmac  ;  in  diarrhoeas,  dy- 
fenteries,  haemorrhages,  and  in 
malignant  and  peftilential  di- 
ftempers.  In  inteftinal  fluxes,  and 
complaints  in  the  firft  paflages 
from  thin  acrimonious  humours, 
they  may,  doubtlefs,  be  of  fome 
ufe ;  but  the  virtues  afcribed  to 
them  in  the  other  cafes  appear  to 
have  no  foundation. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
bole  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis 
e  bolo ,  e  fcordio ,  tabetics  cardialgic<zy 
theriaca ,  and  in  one  composition 
for  external  ufe,  viz.  the  lapis  me- 
dicamentofus.  No  earth  of  this 
kind  is  employed  in  any  of  the 
compofitions  of  the 
pharmacopoeia. 

BOMBYX,  vide  Seri  cum. 

BONI  HENRICI  five  lapathi 
unpluofi folia  :  Lapathi  un&uofi  olidi 
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perennis  fpinachi <£  facie  Morif  Eng- 
lifh  herb  mercury ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  herb  is  met  with  by  road 

fides,  and  in  uncultivated  places. 

It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient 

herbs,  but  rarely  made  ufe  of  in 
_  ■> 

practice.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people  for  healing 
flight  wounds,  cleanfing  old  ulcers, 
and  other  like  purpofes. 

BOR  AG  INIS  fores  :  Boraginis 
fore  ceeruko  J.  B.  Borage ;  the 
flowers  [£.] 

This  is  a  rough  plant,  clothed 
with  fmall  prickly  hairs  ;  it  grows 
wild  in  wafte  places,  and  upon  old* 
walls.  An  exhilarating  virtue  has 
been  attributed  to  the  flowers  of 
borage,  which  are  hence  ranked 
among  the  lo  called  cordial  flow¬ 
ers  :  but  they  appear  to  have  very 
little  claim  to  any  virtue  of  this 
kind,  and  feem  to  be  altogether 
inlignificant. 

BORAX  [£.£.]  Tincar,  or 
Borax. 

This  is  a  faline  fubftance, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  in 
great  mafles,  compofed  partly  of 
large  cryftals,  but  chiefly  of  flnaller 
ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  together  as  it  were 
by  a  greafy  yellow  fubftance,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  fand,  fmall  ftones, 
and  other  impurities :  the  purer 
cryftals,  expofed  to  the  fire  melt 
into  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  is  ne- 
verthelefs  difloluble  in  water. 

This  fait  diflblved  and  cryftal- 
lized,  forms  fmall  tranfparent 
mafles  :  the  refiners  have  a  method 
of  Ihooting  it  into  larger  cryftals ; 
but  thefe  differ  in  feveral  refpe&s 
from  the  genuine  fait,  infomuch 
that  Cramer  calls  them  not  a  pu¬ 
rified,  but  adulterated  borax.  The 
origin  of  this  fait  is  as  yet  unknown, 
and  its  compofition  is  known  only 
in  part.  Thus  much  experiments 

have 
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have  dearly  {hewn,  that  it  confifts 
of  a  fixt  alkaline  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  bafis  of  fea  fait,  in  fome 
degree  neutralized  by  a  fmalier 
proportion  of  another  faline  fub- 
ilance,  which  has  no  where,  that 
I  know  of,  been  yet  difcovered 
but  in  borax  itielf. 

Nor  have  the  medical  virtues  of 
borax  been  fufficiently  afcertained 
by  experience  :  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  two 
lcruples,  diuretic,  emmenagogue, 
and  a  promoter  of  delivery  ;  the 
only  officinal  compofition  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  is  the  pulvis  ad  part um 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
Mr.  Biffet,  in  an  eBay  on  the 
medical  conftitution  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  recommends  a  folution  of 
this  fait  in  water  as  the  molt  power¬ 
ful  diffolvent  yet  known  of  aph¬ 
thous  crufts  in  the  mouth  and  fau¬ 
ces  of  children.  There  are  ftrong 
reafons  to  believe,  that  the  virtues 
of  borax  are  much  greater  than 
they  are  in  general  fuppofed  to  be. 

BOTRYOS folia:  Chenopodii  ain- 
brofoidis  folio  Jinu at o  Bourn.  Atri- 
plicis  odor  a  feu  fuaveolentis  Morif 
Jerufalem  oak  ;  the  leaves  [A.] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  It  has  a  ftrong  not  difagree- 
able  fmell ;  and  a  warm  fomevvhat 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  a  carminative  and  peCtoral.  In- 
fufions  of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea. 

BRASSICA  SATIVA  :  Brajfua 
capital  a  alba  C.  B.  et  Brajfica  ca¬ 
pital  a  rubra  C.  B.  et  B  afjica  ru¬ 
bra  C.  B .  et  Br afjica  alba  capite 
oblongo  non  penitus  claufo  C.  B.  Br  af¬ 
jica  Jabauda  Ger.  et  Park .  et  BraJJi- 
ca  caulifiora  C.  B.  White  and  red 
cabbages,  coleworts,  Savoy  cab-, 
bages,  and  cauliflower  [A.] 

Thefe  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
ufe.  They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 


hard  of  digeftion,  to  afford  little 
nourifhment,  and  to  produce  flatu¬ 
lencies  ;  though  probably  on  no 
very  good  foundation.  They  tend 
ftrongly  to  putrefaction,  and  run 
into  this  ftate  fooner  than  almoit 
any  other  vegetable  ;  when  putre¬ 
fied,  their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moft 
offenflve,  greatly  refembling  that 
of  putrefied  animal  fubftances. 
A  decoCtion  of  them  is  faid  to 
loofen  the  belly.  Of  all  thefe 
plants,  cauliflower  is  reckoned  the 
eafieft  of  digeftion.  The  white  is 
the  moft  fetid  ;  and  the  red  moft 
emollient  or  laxative  :  a  decoCtion 
of  this  laft  is  recommended  for 
foftening  acrimonious  humours  in 
fome  dilorders  of  the  breaft,  and 
in  hoarfenefs. 

BRASSICAE  MARINE  feu 

fold  an  elite  folia  :  Convolvuli  mariti- 
mi  j'oldanellce  dibit  Raii.  Sea  cole- 
worts,  Scotch  fcurvygrafs,  or  folda* 
nella  ;  the  leaves  [A.] 

This  is  a  trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  ftalks,  yield  a  milky 
juice. 

Soldanella  is  a  ftrong  cathartic, 
operating  very  churliflhly,  and 
hence  defervedly  rejected  from 
practice.  Thofe  who  recommend 
its  ufe  differ  conflderably  with  re* 
gard  to  the  dofe ;  fome  direCt  half 
a  dram,  others  three  drams,  and 
others  a  whole  handful. 

BRITANNICA,  vide  Lapa- 

THUM. 

BRUNELLA,  videPR  u  nell  a. 

BB.USCUS,  vide  R.uscus. 
BRYONIzE  ALB  JE  radix : 

Bryonire  afpertc  five  alter  baccis  ru¬ 
ins  C.  B.  White  bryony,  or  wild 
v.ne  ;  the  roots  [A.] 
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This  is  a  rough  plant,  growing 
on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  bufhes.  The 
roots  are  large,  fometimes  as  thick 
as  a  man’s  thigh  :  their  fmell,  when 
frelh,  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable  ; 
the  take  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid, 
and  biting:  the  juice  is  fo  fharp, 
as  in  a  little  time  to  excoriate  the 
ikin  :  in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
part  of  their  acrimony,  and  aimoft 
the  whole  of  their  ftent. 

Bryony  root  is-a  ftrong  irritating 
cathartic  ;  and  as  fuch  has  fome¬ 
times  been  fuccefsfully  exhibited 
in  maniacal  cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of 
dropfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a  quick  folution 
of  vifcid  juices,  and  a  ludden 
ftimulus  on  the  folids,  were  re¬ 
quired.  An  extract  prepared  by 
water,  afts  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  fafety  than  the  root  in  fub- 
ftance  ;  given  from  half  a  dram  to 
a  dram,  it  is  faid  to  prove  a  gen¬ 
tle  purgative,  andlikewife  to  ope¬ 
rate  powerfully  by  urine. 

Bryony  root,  applied  externally, 
is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  difcutient : 
it  enters  a  cataplafm  for  that  inten¬ 
tion  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia. 

BUFO.  The  toad. 

This  animal  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  poifonous,  parti¬ 
cularly  its  faliva,  and  a  certain 
acrid  liquor,  fhppofed  to  be  the 
urine,  which  it  throws  out,  when 
irritated,  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 
It  was  iirft  introduced  into  medi¬ 
cine  upon  occafton  of  a  cure  per¬ 
formed  on  an  hydropic  perfon,  to 
w'hom  powdered  toads  were  given 
in  order  to  difpatch  him,  but  who 
voided  a  large  quantity  of  urine 
after  taking  them,  and  foon  re¬ 
covered  of  his  diforder :  fince  this 
time,  the  toad  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat  and  pulverized,  has  been 
greatly  efteemed  as  a  diuretic. 
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This  preparation  is  faid  likewife, 
applied  externally  to  the  navel,  to 
reitrain  haemorrhages,  particularly 
thofe  from  the  uterus.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  college,  in  the  preceding 
edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
retained  the  toad  in  their  catalogue 
of  fimples,  and  gave  likewife  the 
procefs  of  drying  it,  but  have  now 
wholly  rejected  this  loathfome 
animal. 

BUGLGSSI  radix,  folia,  fores: 
Biiglojf  angujlifolii  major  is  C.  B* 
Garden  buglofs ;  the  roots,  leaves., 
and  flowers  [A.] 

This  is  a  rough,  hairy  plant,  re- 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickly  : 
a  wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with 
in  hedges  and  among  corn,  which 
differs  from  the  garden  only  in 
being  fmaller.  Buglofs  has  a  fli- 
my  fweetilh  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  kind  of  coolnefs  :  the  roots 
are  the  moft  glutinous  :  and  the 
flowers  the  lealt  fo.  Thefe  qualities 
point  out  its  ufe  in  hot  bilious  or 
inflammatory  diftempers,  and  a 
thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids. 
The  flowers  are  one  of  the  four 
called  cordial  flowers  :  the  only 
quality  they  have  that  can  entitle 
them  to.  this  appellation,  is,  that 
they  moderately  cool  and  foften, 
without  offending  the  palate  or 
ftomach  ;  and  thus  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  or  in  hot  difeafes,  may 
in  fome  meafure  refrefh  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

BUGULtE  five  confolidee  medi& 
folia  :  Bugulte  fylvaticoe  vulgaris 
carulea  Morijon .  Bugle  or  mid¬ 
dle  confound  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  moift  meadows.  The 
leaves  have  at  iirft  a  fweetilh  tafte, 
which  gradually  becomes  bitten fli 
and  roughifh.  They  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  vulnerary  medicines, 
and  in  all  cafes  where  mild 

aftri^gents 
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aftringents  or  corroborants  are 
proper. 

BUNIAS,  vide  Napus. 
BURSZE  PASTORIS  folia : 

*Thlafpis  fatui ,  hurfre  pafioris  didii 
Rail.  Shepherds  purfe;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places;  and  is  found  in  flower  all  the 
fummer.  Shepherds  purfe  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  an  aflringent, 
and  ftrongly  recommended  in  di¬ 
arrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  uterine  fluors, 
and  in  general  in  all  difeafes  where 
aftringents  of  any  kind  can  avail. 
Some  have  efteemed  it  fo  powerful 
a  ftyptic,  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely  ex¬ 
hibited  internally.  Others  have 
thought  it  to  be  of  a  hot  fiery  nature, 
and  luppofed  it  to  ftop  fluxes  and 
haemorrhages,  by  coagulating  the 
juices  like  alcohol,  and  burning  or 
fearing  the  orifices  of  the  veflels. 
The  fenfible  qualities  offhepherds- 
purfe  difcover  little  foundation  for 
either  of  thefe  opinions ;  it  has  no 
perceptible  heat,  acrimony,  pun¬ 
gency,  and  fcarcely  any  aftrin- 
gency  :  the  tafte  is  almoft  merely 
herbaceous,  fo  as  fufficiently  to 
warrant  the  epithet  given  this 
plant  by  Mr.  Ray,  F at uum. 

BUXI  lignum  [Z.]  et  folia  [ZT.J  ; 
Buxi  arborefcentes  C.  B.  The  box 
tree  ;  the  leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a  fmall  tree,  growing 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Kent  and 
Surry.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  more  lolid,  compact,  and 
ponderous  than  any  other  of  the 
European  woods.  The  leaves  have 
a  firong  naufeous  tafte,  and  when 
frelh,  a  fetid  fmell :  they  are  faid 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of 
a  dram.  A  decoction  of  the  wood 
is  recommended  by  fome  as  power¬ 
fully  fudorific,  preferable  even  to 
guaiacum :  but  the  tafte  readily 
difcovers  that  it  wants  the  qualities 


of  that  wood.  Neither  the  wood 
nor  leaves  of  the  box  tree  are  at 
prefent  employed  for  any  other 
medicinal  purpofe  than  for  the  di- 
ftillation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil 
[Z.]  and  an  oil  of  nearly  the  fame 
quality  is  obtainable  by  the  fame 
treatment  from  almoft  all  woods. 

CACAO  [ZT.]  Chocolate  nuts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  tree  refembling  the  almond. 
The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is 
for  the  preparation  of  the  dietetic 
liquor  chocolate.  This  is  a  mild, 
unftuous,  nutritious  fluid,  capable 
of  foftening  acrimonious  humours, 
and  of  great  fervice  in  confump- 
tive  diforders ;  efpecially  if  made 
with  milk,  and  with  only  a  fmall 
proportion  of  aromatics. 

CAL  A  MINA  RIS  LAPIS 
[Z.  £.]  Calamy  or  calamine  ftone. 

This  mineral  is  found  plenti¬ 
fully  in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  diftindl 
mines,  or  intermingled  with  the 
ores  of  different  metals.  It  is 
ufually  of  a  greyilh,  brownifh, 
yellowifh,  or  pale  reddifh  colour  ; 
confiderably  hard,  though  notfuf- 
flciently  fo  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel. 
It  has  been  looked  upon  by  fome 
as  a  Ample  earth,  by  others  as  an 
iron  ore  ;  later  experiments  have 
difcovered  it  to  be  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Calamine  is  generally  roafted  or 
calcined  before  it  comes  into  the 
fhops,  in  order  to  feparate  fome 
fulphureous  or  arfenical  matter 
which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain,  and  to  render  it 
more  eafily  reducible  into  a  fine 
powder.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  collyria  againft  deflux¬ 
ions  of  thin  acrid  humours  upon 
the  eyes;  for  drying  up  moift, 
running  ulcers  ;  and  healing  ex¬ 
coriations.  It  is  the  bafisofan 
officinal  epulotic  cerate . 
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CALAMINTHAE folia:  Cala- 
minthce  pulegii  odore feunepetce  C  B. 
Cal  ami  nth  a  foliis  ovatis ,  obtitjis , 
caule  pro cumbente  Haller i.  Field  ca- 
lamint ;  the  leaves  [Z,.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
wild  about  hedges  and  highways, 
and  in  dry  Tandy  Toils.  The  leaves 
have  a  quick  warm  tafte,  and  Tmell 
llrongly  oT  pennyroyal :  as  medi¬ 
cines,  they  differ  little  otherwiTe 
from  Tpearmint,  than  in  being  Tome- 
what  hotter,  and  of  a  leTs  pleaTant 
odour ;  which  laft  circumllance  has 
procured  calamint  the  preference 
in  hyfteric  cafes. 

CALAMINTHAE  MONTA- 

NAE  folia  :  Calami  nth  ce  fore  magno 
•vulgaris  J .  B.  Common  calamint ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant,  notwithftanding  its 
name,  is,  among  us,  much  lefs 
common  than  the  former,  which 
has  generally  fupplied  its  place  in 
the  markets  :  hence  the  London 
college  have  now  dropt  this  mon- 
tana ,  and  received  the  other.  The 
cal  ami  nth  a  montana  is  alfo  lefs  effi¬ 
cacious  than  the  foregoing  Tort : 
the  tafte  is  weaker ;  the  Tmell  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  of  the  wild  mints, 
without  any  thing  of  the  ftrong 
pennyroyal  flavour  of  the  other. 

CALAMI  AROMATICI  radix : 

Acori  <veri  Jive  calami  aromatici  ojfi- 
cinarum  C.  B.  Sweet-Tcented  flag  ; 
the  roots  [L.  F.] 

This  flag  refembles,  as  to  its 
leaves,  the  common  iris ,  but  in 
other  refpedls  differs  greatly  from 
it :  the  ftalk  grows  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  leaves  :  the  lower  half, 
up  to  where  the  flowers  come  forth, 
is  roundifh  ;  the  part  above  this, 
broad  like  the  other  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  very  fmall,  whitifh,  and 
Hand  in  a  kind  of  head  about  the 
fize  of  the  finger.  This  plant  grows 
plentifully  in  rivulets  and  marfhy 


places,  about  Norwich  and  other 
parts  of  this  ifland  ;  in  the  canals 
of  Holland ;  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
fhops  have  been  ufually  fupplied 
from  the  Levant  with  dried  roots, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of 
joints,  crooked,  Tomewhat  flatted 
on  the  Tides,  internally  of  a  white 
colour,  and  loofe  Tpongy  texture  : 
it  Tmell  is  ftrong  ;  the  tafte  warm, 
acrid,  bitterifh,  and  aromatic;  both 
the  Tmell  and  tafte  are  improved  by 
exficcation.  This  root  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  carminative  and 
ftomachic  medicine,  and  as  Tuch  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  pra&ice. 
It  is  Taid  by  Tome  to  be  fuperior  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vege¬ 
table  that  is  produced  in  thefe  nor¬ 
thern  climates :  but  Tuch  as  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
fell  fhort,  in  this  refpeft,  of  feveral 
of  our  common  plants.  It  is,  never- 
thelefs,  a  fufficiently  elegant  aro¬ 
matic.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriacaofthe  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the  aro¬ 
matic  and  ftomachic  tin&ares,  and 
compound  arum  powder,  of  the 
Edinburgh.  The  frefh  root  can¬ 
died  after  the  manner  directed  in 
our  difpenfatory  for  candyingeryn- 
go  root,  is  Taid  to  be  employed  at 
Conftantinople  as  a  prefervative 
againft  epidemic  difeafes.  Th^ 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  Tweet 
fragrant  Tmell,  more  agreeable, 
though  weaker,  than  that  of  the 
roots. 

CALENDULAS  fores  :  Calen¬ 
dula  fativce  Raii  :  Calendulce  fore 
fmplici  J .  B.  Garden  marigold  ; 
the  flowers  [£.] 

This  herb  is  common  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  found  in  flower  greateil 
part  of  the  fummer.  Marigold 
flowers  are  TuppoTed  to  be  aperient 

and 
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and  attenuating ;  as  alfo  cardiac, 
alexipharmac,  and  fudorific  :  they 
areprincipallycelebrated  in  uterine 
obftru£tions,  the  jaundice,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox.  Their 
fenfible  qualities  give  little  foun¬ 
dation  for  thefe  virtues :  they  have 
fcarcely  any  tafte,  and  no  confider- 
able  fmell.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  difcover  a  vifcid  fweetifhnefs, 
accompanied  with  a  more  durable 
faponaceous  pungency  and  warmth : 
thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes,  as  a  Simula¬ 
ting,  aperient,  antifcorbutic  medi¬ 
cine. 

CALX  VIVA  [L.E.]  Quick¬ 
lime.  Quicklime  is  ufually  pre¬ 
pared  among  us,  by  calcining  cer¬ 
tain  ftones  of  the  chalky  kind.  All 
chalks  and  marbles,  and  in  general 
all  the  mineral  earths  that  diffolve 
in  acids,  burn  into  quicklime ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  more  com¬ 
pact  the  (lone,  generally  the  ftronger 
is  the  lime.  In  maritime  countries, 
in  defeft  of  the  proper  ftones,  fea 
fhells  are  made  ufe  of,  which  af¬ 
ford  a  calx  agreeing  in  moft  refpedls 
with  the  ftone  limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  frefti 
burnt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
rofive.  I n  this  ftate  they  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  fome  external  applications 
as  a  depilatory  ;  for  rendering  ful- 
phur  foluble  in  water  [L.]  ;  and  for 
encreafing  the  power  of  fixt  alka¬ 
line  falts  either  for  the  purpofes  of 
a  cauftic  [L.  E.]  or  to  enable 
them  more  readily  to  diffolve  oils 
for  making  foap  [£.]  If  the  lime 
be  expofed  for  a  length  of  time 
to  the  air,  it  falls  by  degrees  into 
a  powder,  and  lofes  greatly  of  its 
acrimony. 

Water  poured  direftly  upon 
quicklime,  takes  up  a  confiderable 
portion  of  it  :  the  folution  has  a 
ftrong  tafte,  fomewhat  ftyptic, 
drying  the  mouth,  and  accompa¬ 


nied  with  a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs. 
This  liquor  does  not  effervefce  ei¬ 
ther  with  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is 
rendered  by  the  latter  turbid  and 
milky ;  it  prevents  the  coagulation 
of  milk,  and  hence  is  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  along  with  milk  diets : 
agitated  with  expreffed  oils,  it 
unites  with  them  into  a  thick  com¬ 
pound,  recommended  by  Dr.  Slare 
againft  burns  and  inflammations. 
Both  the  Ample  folution  of  the 
lime,  and  the  folution  impregnated 
with  other  materials,  are  direfted 
as  oflicinals,  under  the  titles  of  fim- 
fte  and  compound  lime  waters 
L.  E.] 

Lime  water,  drank  to  the  quan-? 
tity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  has  been  found 
ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  cafes, 
and  other  obftinate  chronic  difor- 
ders.  It  generally  promotes  urine, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  cuticular 
difcharge  :  for  the  moft  part  it 
binds  the  belly,  and  fometimes  pro¬ 
duces  troublefome  coftivenefs,  un- 
lefs  this  effect  be  occafionally  pro¬ 
vided  againft,  by  the  interpclition 
of  proper  medicines.  It  does  good 
fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifcera  in  general ;  in  thofe  of 
the  uterine  and  feminal  veffels  it  is 
particularly  recommended.  Care 
muft  be  had  not  to  ufe  this  medi¬ 
cine  too  liberally  in  hotBiliouscon- 
ftitutions,  or  where  the  patient  is 
much  emaciated,  or  the  appetite 
weak,  or  at  the  time  of  any  critical 
or  periodical  evacuations.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  ufe  is  in  cold,  moift,  fluggifti, 
and  corpulent  habits. 

This  liquor  has  lately  been  found 
an  efficacious  diffolvent  of  the  hu¬ 
man  calculus  ;  the  lime  water  pre¬ 
pared  from  calcined  oyfter  fhells, 
proves,  for  this  purpofe,  a  more 
powerful  menftruuin  than  that  made 
from  the  ftone  limes,  the  dif- 
folving  power  of  the  former  be- 
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ing  more  than  double  to  that  of  the 
latter.  See  a  paper  on  this  fubjeCt 
in  the  Edinburgh  effays,  vol.  v.  art. 
69.  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  47  u 

CAMPECHENSE  LIGNUM, 

vide  Lignum  Campeckense. 

CAMPHORA  [L.  £.]  Cam¬ 
phor  is  a  folid  concrete,  extra&ed 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Japan,  by  a  procefs 
flmilar  to  that  whereby  effential 
oils  are  obta  ned.  As  it  fir#  fub- 
litnes  from  the  wood,  it  appears 
brownifh,  compofed  of  femipellu- 
cid  grains  mixed  with  dirt  :  in 
this  date  it  is  exported  by  the 
Dutch,  andpurifled  byafecond  fub- 
limation  ;  after  which,  it  is  reduced 
into  loaves  (in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us)  probably  by  fufion  in  clofe 
veffels ;  for  it  does  not  affume  this 
form  in  fublimation. 

Pure  camphor  is  very  white,  pel¬ 
lucid,  fomewhat  unCtuous  to  the 
touch  ;  of  a  bitterifh,  aromatic, 
acrid  tafte,  yet  accompanied  with 
a  ienfe  of  coolnefs  ;  of  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
rofemary,  but  much  flronger.  It 
is  totally  volatile,  and  inflamma¬ 
ble  ;  foluble  in  vinous  fpirits,  oils, 
and  the  mineral  acids ;  not  in  wa¬ 
ter,  alkaline  liquors,  or  the  acids  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  con¬ 
crete  is  edeemed  cme  of  the  mod 
efficacious  diaphoretics  ;  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  fevers,  ma¬ 
lignant  and  epidemical  didempers  : 
in  deliria,  wffiere  opiates  fail  of  pro¬ 
curing  deep,  and  oftentimes  ag¬ 
gravate  the  fymptoms,  this  medi- 
'cine  frequently  fucceeds. 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  wrote  an 
exprefs  differtation  De  camphors 
yfu  interno  fe'urijjtmo  et  pr  defiant  if- 
fimo  :  the  fubflance  of  his  o'bfer- 
vations  is,  that  camphor  feems  to 
penetrate  very  quickly  through  the 
whole  body,  and  notably  increafe 


perfpiration  :  that  though  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a  dram,  dif- 
folvcd  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  duly 
diluted,  it  does  not  raife  the  pulfe, 
or  occafion  any  heat,  but  rather 
caufe  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  about  the 
prascordia  :  that  on  continuing  its 
ufe  for  fome  time,  the  blood  be¬ 
came  fenflbly  more  fluid,  and  the 
quantity  of  watery  ferum,  which 
thehabirbefore  abounded  with,  w>a$ 
notably  diminifhed  :  that  in  malig¬ 
nant  fevers,  and  all  diforders, 
whether  acute  or  chronical,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  an  acrid  orputrelcent 
date  of  the  juices,  camphor  has 
excellent  effeCls,  correcting  the  a- 
crimony,  expelling  the  putrid  mor¬ 
bific  matter  through  the  cutaneous 
pores,  and  preventing  an  i  flam- 
mation  or  fphacelus,  where  there  is 
previoufly  any  diipofltion  thereto  ; 
that,  by  flrengthening  the  veflfeis, 
it  reflrains  haemorrhages  happen¬ 
ing  in  acute  fevers,  and  promotes 
critical  and  periodical  evacuations: 
that  it  expels  even  the  venereal 
virus ;  and  that  he  has  known  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  lues  being  cured  by 
camphor  alone,  a  purgative  only 
being  premifed  :  and  that  in  recent 
infections  he  has  found  no  medi¬ 
cine  equal  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  in¬ 
flammatory  cafes,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  mortification,  intenfe 
heat,  third;  or  w;here  the  Ik  in  is 
dry  and  parched,  whether  before 
or  after  a  delirium  has  come  on, 
fmall  dofes  of  camphor  joined  with 
nitre  produced  happy  effcCts,  almcil 
immediately  relieving  the  fymp¬ 
toms,  occafloning  a  calm  deep  and 
plentiful  fweat,  without  fatiguing 
the  patient.  He  farther  obferves, 
that  this  Ample,' by  its  antiphlogif- 
tic  quality,  prevents  the  ill  effeCls 
of  the  more  irritating  medicines ; 
that  cantharides,  and  the  acrid 
Aimulating  cathartics  and  diu¬ 
retics,  by  the  admixture  of  a  fmall 
proportion  of  camphor,  become 
I  much 
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much  more  mild  and  fafe  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  common  dofe  of  camphor 
is  from  one  grain  to  ten.  Its  offici¬ 
nal  preparations  are,  a  julep  [Z,] 
andemulfion  [£.]  for  internal  ufe  ; 
and  a  folution  in  reftified  fpirit 
[L.  E.]  and  in  expreffed  oil  [2?.] 
for  external  applications.  It  is  an 
Ingredient  alfo  in  the  paregoric 
elixir,  camphorated  vitriolic  water 
[£.  ],  camphorated  white  ointment, 
and  faponaceous  liniment  [  L.  E.  ] 

CANCRORUM  CHELiE  [ L . 
j£.]  Crabs  claws :  the  black  tips  of 
the  claws  of  the  common  fea  crab, 

or  cancer  marinus. 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  dial 
[L.  2?.j  Crabs  eyes  fo  called  :  fto- 
ny  concretions  found  in  the  head, 
or  rather  ftomach,  of  the  aftacus 
fuviatilis ,  or  craw  fifh. 

The  only  virtue  of  thefe  fimples 
Is  to  abforb  acidities  in  the  primae 
vise.  The  claws  enter  an  officinal 
lozenge,  and  give  name  to  a  pow¬ 
der,  for  this  intention.  They  are 
ingredients  alfo  in  fome  other  offi¬ 
cinal  compolitions,  in  which  they 
do  not  feem  to  be  of  much  advan¬ 
tage  ;  viz.  the  compound  arum 
powder,  contrayerva  powder,  and 
cordial  confedtion. 

Crabs  eyes  are  faid  by  moll  wri¬ 
ters  on  the  materia  medica  to  be 
frequently  counterfeited  with  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  clay,  or  compofitions  of 
chalkwith  mucilaginous  fubftances. 
This  piece  of  fraud,  if  really  prac- 
tifed,  may  be  very  eafily  difcover* 
ed  ;  the  counterfeits  wanting  the 
leafy  texture  which  is  obferved  upon 
breaking  the  genuine  ;  more  rea¬ 
dily  imbibing  water;  adhering  to 
the  tongue  ;  and  diffolving  in  vi¬ 
negar,  or  the  ftronger  acids  diluted 
with  water,  either  entibl^f,  or  not. 
at  all,  or  by  piecemeal,  xvhilfl:  thp 
true  crabs  eyes,  digefted  in  thefe 
liquors,  become  foft  and  tranfpa- 


rent,  their  original  form  remaining 
the  fame  :  this  change  is  owing  to 
the  earthy  part,  on  which  depend¬ 
ed  their  opacity  and  hardnefs,  be¬ 
ing  diffolved  by  the  gentle  a&ion 
of  the  acid,  which  leaves  the  con- 
glutinating  matter  unhurt. 

CANELLA  ALBA  :  Cinnamo- 
mum  Ji<ve  canella  tubis  minoribus  albct 
C.  B.  Cortex  Winteranus  fal/'o  die - 
tus  Park .  Canella  alba. 

This  is  a  bark  rolled  up  into  long 
quills,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  lightly  inclining  to 
yellow.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tall 
tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in  the  j 
low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
American  iflands,  called  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  arbor  baccifera  lauri - 
folia  aromatica,  fruBa  eviridi  calycu - 
lato  racemofo.  The  canella  is  the 
interior  bark,  freed  from  an  out¬ 
ward  thin  rough  one,  and  dried  in 
the  lhade.  The  ffiops  diftinguifh 
two  forts  of  canella,  differing  from 
one  another  in  the  length  and  thick- 
nefs  of  the  quills  :  they  are  both 
the  bark  of  the  fame  tree,  the 
thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk, 
and  the  thinner  from  the  branches. 
This  bark  is  a  warm  pungent  aro¬ 
matic,  not  of  the  moil  agreeable 
kind  :  nor  are  any  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  it  very  grateful.  It  is  late¬ 
ly  fometimes  *met  with  in  extem¬ 
poraneous  prefeription,  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  officinal  hiera  pi¬ 
er  a  and  tinaura  facra  [Z,.],  and  in 
the  aqua  raphani  and  puivis  ari  com - 
pqfitus  [is.] 

CANNABIS  femen  :  Cannabis 
fatiajco  C.  B.  Hemp;  the  feed  [ZT.J 

This  plant,  when  freffi,  has  a 
rank  narcotic  fmell :  the  water  in 
which  the  ilalks  are  foaked,  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  the  feparatiqn  of 
the  tough  rind  for  mechanic  ufes, 
is  faid  to  be  violently  poifonous. 
and. to  produce  its  effects  almoit 
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as  foon  as  drank.  The  feeds  alfo 
lave  fome  fmell  of  the  herb  ;  their 
tafte  is  unctuous  and  fvveetifh  ;  on 
expreftion  they  yield  a  coniiderable 
quantity  of  infipid  oil :  hence  they 
are  recommended  (boiled  in  milk, 
or  triturated  with  water  into  an  e- 
inulfion)  againft  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  and  the  like.  They  are  alfo 
faid  to  be  ufeful  in  incontinence  of 
urine,  and  for  reftraining  venereal 
appetites ;  but  experience  does  not 
warrant  their  having  any  virtues  of 
this  kind. 

CANTHARIDES  [L.  E.  ]  Spa- 
mfh  flies.  Thefe  infects  are  of  a 
fhining  green  colour,  intermingled 
with  more  or  lefs  of  a  blue  and  a 
gold  yellow.  They  are  found  ad¬ 
hering  to  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  herbs,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France  :  the  largeft  and  moil  ef- 
teemed  come  from  Italy. 

Cantharides  are  extremely  acri¬ 
monious  :  applied  to  the  fkin,  they 
firft  inflame,  and  afterwards  exco¬ 
riate  the  part,  railing  a  more  per¬ 
fect  blifter  than  any  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  acrids,  and  occafioning  a  more 
plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum.  All 
the  buffering  compofitions  have 
cantharides  for  the  bafts.  See  Part 
IV.  chap.  x.  The  external  ap¬ 
plication  of  cantharides  is  often 
followed  by  a  ffrangury,  accom¬ 
panied  with  thrift  and  feverifti 
neat :  this  inconvenience  may  be 
remedied  by  foft  unCtuous  or  mu¬ 
cilaginous  liquors  liberally  drank. 

Cantharides  taken  internally,  of¬ 
ten  occafion  a  difcharge  of  blood 
by  urine,  with  exquifite  pain  :  if 
the  dofe  is  coniiderable,  they  feem 
to  inflame  and  exulcerate  the  whole 
inteftinal  canal  ;  the  ftools  become 
raucous  and  purulent  ;  the  breath 
fetid  and  cadaverous ;  intenfe  pains 
are  felt  in  the  lower  belly  ;  the  pa¬ 
tient  faints,  grows  giddy,  raving 
mad,  and  dies.  All  thefe  terrible 


confequences  have  fometimes  hap¬ 
pened  from  a  few  grains.  Herman 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  grain  inflame  the  kidneys, 
and  occafion  bloody  urine  with  vio¬ 
lent  pain.  There  are  neverthelefs 
cafes  in  which  this  ftimulating  fly, 
given  in  larger  dofes,  proves  not 
only  fafe,  but  of  fingular  efficacy 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes  that  yield 
little  to  medicines  of  a  milder  clafs. 
In  cold  phlegmatic  fluggifh  habits, 
where  the  vifcera  are  overloaded, 
and  the  kidneys  and  ureters  ob- 
ftrudted  with  thick  vifcid  mucous 
matter,  cantharides  have  excellent 
effects ;  here  the  abounding  mucus 
defends  the  folios  from  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  fly,  till  it  is  itfelf  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  when  the  medicine  ought 
to  be  difcontinued.  Groenvelt  em¬ 
ployed  cantharides  with  great  file- 
cefs  in  droplies,  obftinate  fuppref 
{ions  of  urine,  and  ulcerations  of 
the  bladder ;  giving  very  confi- 
derable  dofes  made  into  bolufes 
with  camphor  ;  and  interpofing 
large  draughts  ofemulfions,  milk, 
or  other  emollient  liquids  :  by  this 
means,  the  exceffive  irritation, 
which  they  would  othervvife  have 
occafioned,  was  in  great  meafure 
prevented.  The  camphor  did  not 
perhaps  contribute  fo  much  to  this 
effect  as  is  generally  imagined  : 
ftnee  it  has  no  fenfible  quality  that 
promifes  any  coniiderable  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  acrimony  of  canthari¬ 
des  :  nitre  would  anfvver  all  that 
the  camphor  is  fuppofed  to  per¬ 
form  :  this,  with  milk,  or  emol¬ 
lient  mucilagirlous  liquors,  drank 
in  large  quantity,  are  the  beft  cor¬ 
rectors.  Cantharides,  in  very  fmall 
dofes,  may  be  given  with  fafety  alfo 
in  other  cafes.  Dr.  Mead  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  obftinate  gleetings 
which  frequently  remain  after  the 
cure  of  venereal  maladies,  and 
which  rarely  yield  to  balfamic  medi¬ 
cines,  are  effectually  remedied  by 
I  2  can- 
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cantharides ;  and  that  no  one  re¬ 
medy  is  more  efficacious  in  leprous 
'diforders  ;  in  which  laft,  proper 
purgatives  are  to  be  occaflonally 
taken  during  the  ufe  of  the  can¬ 
tharides.  The  belt  and  fafeft  pre¬ 
paration  of  cantharides  for  thefe 
purpcfes,  is  a  fpirituous  tinfture 
[£  E .]  and  indeed  in  all  cafes,  the 
tin  61  lire  is  far  preferable,  for  inter¬ 
nal  ufe,  to  the  fly  in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are 
.extra-died  by  re&ified  tpirit  of  wine* 
proof  ipirit,  and  water  ;  but  do  not 
arife  in  diftillation.  1  he  watery 
and  fpirituous  extradts  blifler  as 
freely  as  the  fly  in  fubftance  ;  whilft 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveral 
menftrua  have  performed  their  of¬ 
fice,  is  to  the  tafte  infipid,  and 
does  not  in  the  leaft  blifter,  or  in¬ 
flame  the  fkin, 

CAPILLUS  VENERIS,  vide 

Adianthum. 

CAPPARIS  radicis  cortex,  et  flo - 
rum  gemmae  :  Capparis  fpinnfa? frudu 
'minor e ,  folio  rotunda  C.  B.  Caper 
bufh ;  the  bark  of  the  root,  and 
buds  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  alow  prickly  bufh,  found 
wild  in  Italy,  and  other  countries : 
It  is  raifed  with  us  by  fowing  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they 
take  root  betwixt  the  bricks,  and 
endure  for  many  years. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  afti  colour,  with  feve¬ 
ral  tranfverfe  wrinkles  on  the  fur- 
face  :  cut  in  dices  and  laid  to  dry, 
it  rolls  up  into  quills.  This  bark 
has  a  bitterifh  acrid  tafte  :  it  is  reck¬ 
oned  aperient  and  diuretic  ;  and 
recommended  in  feveral  chronic 
diforders,  for  opening  obftr  options 
of  the  vifcera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
&c.  are  ufed  at  table.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  excite  appetite,  and 
promote  digeftion  ;  and  to  be  par¬ 


ticularly  ufeful,  as  detergents  and 
aperients,  in  obitru&ions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen.  Their  tafte  and 
virtues  dependmore  upon  the  faline 
matter  introduced  into  them,  than 
on  the  caper  buds. 

CAPRIFOLII folia  et fores  :  Pe- 
riclymeni  non  perfoliati  Germanici 
C.  £  Woodbind,  or  honey  fuckle  ; 
the  leaves  and  flowers.  . 

This  is  a  climbing  fhrub,  com¬ 
mon  in  hedges ;  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  has  gained  it  a  place  alfo  in 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  difa- 
greeable  fmell ;  the  flowers  a  very 
pleafant  one  ;  the- tafte  of  both  is 
herbaceous  and  roughifh.  They 
are  faid  to  be  diuretic  and  aperient ; 
but  pra£tice  has  not  for  a  long  time 
paid  any  regard  to  them. 

CAPSICUM,  vide  Piper  In- 

DICUM. 

CARABE,  vide  Succinum. 

CARANNA  [2j.]  Caranna. 

This  is  a  reflnous  fubftance 
brought  from  New  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  in  little 
mafles,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags : 
it  is  faid  to  exude  from  a  fpecies  of 
palm  tree.  This  refin  is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
or  met  with  in  the  fhops ;  whence 
the  London  college  have  rejected  it 
from  their  catalogue,  though  it  is 
Hill  retained  by  the  Edinburgh. 

CARDAMOMI  MAJORIS  fe- 
men.  Greater  cardamom  feed. 

The  greater  cardamom  is  a  dried 
fruit  or  pod,  abojit  an  inch  long, 
containing  under  a  thick  fkin  two 
rows  of  fmail  triangular  feeds  of  a 
warm  aromatic  flavour. 

CARDAMOMI  MINORIS  /*- 
men.  Lefler  cardamom  [ L .  is.] 

This  fruit  is  fcarce  half  the 
length  of  the  foregoing  :  the  feeds 

are 
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fmell  and  tafte.  Hence  this  fort 
has  long  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
other  in  the  (hops,  and  is  the  only 
one  now  directed. 

Cardamom  feeds  are  a  very 
warm,  grateful,  pungent  aromatic, 
and  frequently  employed  as  fuchin 
pradice  :  they  are  faid  to  have  this 
advantage,  that  notwithftanding 
their  pungency,  they  do  not,  like 
thofeof  the  pepper  kind,  immode¬ 
rately  heat  or  inflame  the  bowels. 
Both  water  and  redified  fpirit  ex- 
trad  their  virtues  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diftillation  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  tindure 
and  di (tilled  fpirit,  are  confiderably 
more  grateful  than  the  infufion  and 
distilled  water  ;  the  watery  infufion 
appears  turbid  and  mucilaginous  ; 
the  tincture  made  in  fpirit,  limpid 
and  tranfparent.  The  hulks  of 
thefe  feeds,  which  have  very  little 
fmell  or  tafte,  may  be  commodi- 
oufly  feparated,  by  committing  the 
whole  to  the  mortar,  when  the 
feed  will  readily  pulverize,  fo  as 
to  be  freed  from  the  fhell  by  the 
fieve  :  this  fhould  not  be  done  till 
juft  before  uling  them  ;  for  if  kept 
without  the  hulks,  they  foon  lofe 
confiderably  of  their  flavour.— The 
officinal  preparations  of  thefe  feeds 
are  a  fpirituous  water  and  tindure  : 
they  are  employed  alfo  as  a  fpicy 
ingredient  in  feveral  of  the  officinal 
compofitions. 

CARDIACS  folia  :  Marrubii 
cardiac a  didii,  forte  prim  i  Theophrajii 
C.  B.  Motherwort ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  walte 
places,  and  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  The  leaves 
have  a  bitter  tafle,  and  a  pretty 
ftrong  fmell  :  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  ufeful  in  hyfteric  diforders, 
to  (Lengthen  the  iiomach,  to  pro¬ 
mote  urine  ;  and  indeed  it  may  be 
judged  from  their  fmell  and  tafle, 


fiderable,  though  they  are  now  re* 
jeded  both  from  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopceias. 

CARDUI  BENEDICTI  folia 

femen  :  Cnici  fylvefiris  hirfutioris  five 
cardui  benedidti  C.  B.  Cardui  lutei 
pr  ocumbentis ,  J udorijici et  aniari  Mori- 
fon.  Biefied  thiftle  ;  the  leaves 
[L.  E.\  and  feed  [£.] 

This  is  an  annualplant,  cultivat¬ 
ed  ingardens:  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  perfects  its  feeds  in  the 
autumn.  The  herb  fhould  be  ga¬ 
thered  when  in  flower,  dried  in 
the  ffiade,  and  kept  in  a  very  dry 
airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or 
growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a  pe¬ 
netrating  bitter  tafle,  not  very 
ftrong,  or  very  durable  ;  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  ungrateful  flavour, 
which  they  are  in  great  meafure 
freed  from  by  keeping.  Water 
extrads,  in  a  little  time,  even 
without  heat,  the  lighter  and  more 
greatful  parts  of  this  plant  :  if  the 
digeftion  is  continued  for  feme 
hours,  the  difagreeable  parts  are 
taken  up  :  a  ftrong  decodion  is 
very  naufeous  and  offenfive  to  the 
ftomsch.  Rectified  fpirit  gains  a 
very  pleafant  bitter  tafte,  which  re¬ 
mains  uninjured  in  the  extrad. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem 
to  be  little  known  in  the  prefent 
pradice.  The  naufeous  decodion. 
isfometimes  ufed  to  provoke  vomit¬ 
ing  ;  and  a  ftrong  infufion  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  operation  of  other  emetics. 
But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 
from  the  olfenlive  parts  of  the  herb, 
may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
other  purpofes.  I  have  frequently 
experienced  excellent  effeds  from 
a  light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs 
of  appetite,  where  the  flomach  was 
in  jured  by  irregularities.  Aftronger 
infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm 
water,  if  drank  freely,  and  the 
I  3  patient 
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patient  kept  warm,  occafions  a 
plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  all 
the  fecretions  in  general. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
confiderably  bitter,  and  have  been 
fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  inten¬ 
tion  as  the  leaves.  The  Edinburgh 
college  makes  them  an  ingredient 
in  the  ftoruachic  tindlure. 

CARICFE[Z,.Zr.]Figs ;  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  ficus  communis  C.  B. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is 
as  a  foft,  emollient  fweet ;  in  this 
intention  they  enter  the  pcdtoral 
decodlion  and  lenitive  eledtuary  of 
the  fhops.  They  &re  alfo  efteemed 
by  fomeas  fuppuratives,  and  hence 
Kave  a  place  in  the  maturating  ca- 
taplafin. 

CARLINAE,^  Cham&leontis  al~ 
hi  radix  :  Carlince  acaula;  magno 
fore  aiho  C<B.  Carline  thiftle  ;  the 
root  [£.] 

This  is  a  very  prickly  fort  of 
thiftle,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
thefouthern  partsof France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  mountains  of  Ssvif- 
ferland  ;  from  whence  the  dried 
roots  are  brought  to  us.  This  root 
is  about  an  inch  thick,  externally 
of  a  pale  rufty  brown  colour,  cor¬ 
roded  as  it  were  on  the  furface, 
and  perforated  with  numerous  fm  all 
boles,  appearing  when  cut  as  if 
worm-eaten.  It  has  a  Rrong  fmell, 
and  a  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  weakly 
aromatic  tafte.  Carlina  is  looked 
on  as  a  warm  diaphoretic  and  alexi- 
pharmac ;  and  has  been  for  fome 
time  greatly  efteemed  by  foreign 
phyficians,  but  never  came  much 
into  ufe  among  us :  the  prefent 
practice  has  entirely  rejedted  it  ; 
nor  is  it  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
jfhops,  Frederick  Hoffman,  the  el¬ 
der,  relates,  that  he  has  obferved 
a  decodtion  of  it  in  broth  to  occa- 
fion  vomiting. 

CARPQEALSAMUM  :  True - 


tus  balfami  Syriaci  rutce  folio  C.  B. 
Carpobaifam  [Z,.] 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  opobalfam  or  balm  of 
Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  inclofed 
in  a  dark  brown  wrinkled  bark. 
This  fruit,  when  in  perfedtion, 
has  a  pleafant  warm  glowing  tafte, 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  refembling 
that  of  the  Opobalfam um  itfelf. 
It  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  fhops  * 
and  fuch  as  we  now  and  then  do 
meet  with,  has  almoft  entirely  loft: 
its  fmell  and  tafte.  It  is  of  no 
other  ufe  in  this  country  than  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca,  in  both  which  the 
college  diredt  cubebs  as  a  fubftitute 
to  it. 

CARTHAMI  femen  :  Cart  ami 
cjfcinarum  fore  croceo  Town.  Baf- 
tard  faffron,  or  fafftower ;  the  feeds. 

The  baftard  faffron  is  a  foft  kind 
of  thiftle,  with  only  a  few  prickles 
about  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity 
in  fonfe  places  of  Germany  :  from 
whence  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
are  fupplied  with  the  flowers  as  a 
colouring  drug,  and  the  feeds  as 
a  medicinal  one.  The  flowers, 
well  cured,  are  not  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  eye  from  faffron  ; 
but  their  want  of  fmell  readily 
difcovers  them.  The  feeds  are 
white,  fmooth,  of  an  oblong 
roundifh  fhape,  yet  with  four  fen- 
fible  corners,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  fo  heavy  as  to 
flnk  in  water ;  of  a  vifcid  fweetifh 
tafte,  which  in  a  little  time  be¬ 
comes  acrid  and  naufeous.  Thefo 
feeds  have  been  celebrated  as  a  ca¬ 
thartic  :  they  operate  very  flowly, 
and  for  the  moft  part  diforder  the 
bowels,  efpecially  when  given  in 
fuhftance  ;  triturated  with  aroma¬ 
tic  diftilled  waters,  they  form  an 
emuliion  lefs  offenflve,  yet  inferior 
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i  efficacy  to  more  common  pur- 
stives. 

CARUI,  earn: l  feu  carl ,  femen  ; 

? umini  pratenfs  carui  ojfcinarum 
H.B.  Caraway  ;  the  feeds  [L.E.~\ 

Caraway  is  an  unbelliferous 
dant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
lens,  both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
:inal  ufe.  The  feeds  have  an  aro- 
natic  fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
cade.  Theft  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds  ;  and 
frequently  employed  as  a  ftomachic 
and  carminative  in  flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like.  Their  officinal  pre¬ 
parations  are  an  eflential  oil  [L.E.~\ 
and  a  fpirituous  water  [£.]  they 
are  ingredients  alfo  in  the  com¬ 
pound  juniper  water,  tindture  of 
fena,  ftomachic  tindture,  oxymel 
of  garlic,  eledtuary  of  bayberries 
and  of  fcammony,  philonium,  and 
the  cummin-feed  plafter  [Z.] 

CARYOPHYLLA  AROMA- 
TICA  [ L.E. ]  Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  flower  cups  (not 
as  is  generally  fuppofed  the  fruit) 
of  a  bay-like  tree,  growing  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  In  fhape,  they  fome- 
what  refemble  a  fhort  thick  nail : 
in  the  inlide  of  each  clove  are 
found  a  ftylus  and  flamina  with 
their  apices,  as  in  other  flower 
cups  :  at,  the  larger  end  lhoot  out 
from  the  four  angles  four  little 
points  like  a  flar,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  round  ball,  compofed 
of  four  little  leaves,  which  are  the 
unexpanded  petala  of  the  flower. 

Cloves  have  a  very  ftrong  agree¬ 
able  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bit- 
terilh  pungent  tafte,  almoft  burning 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  fpice, 
frequently  mix  with  it  cloves  which 
have  been  rojbbed  of  their  oil : 
theft,  though  in  time  they  regain 
from  the  others  a  confiderable 
fhare  both  of  tafte  and  fmell,  are 


eafily  diftinguiffiable  by  their 
weaker  flavour  and  lighter  colour. 
Cloves,  confidered  as  medicines, 
are  very  hot  ftimulating  aromatics, 
and  poflefs  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  general  virtues  of  fubftances  of 
this  clafs.  An  extradl  made  from 
them  with  redtified  fpirit  is  excef- 
fively  hot  and  pungent ;  the  diftil- 
led  oil  h  as  no  great  pungency  ;  an 
extradt  made  with  water  is  naufeous 
and  fomewhat  ftyptic.  The  only 
officinal  preparation  of  them  is  the 
eflential  oil  [Z.  J5\]  Both  the 
cloves  themfelves  and  their  oil  are 
ingredients  in  many  officinal  com- 
pofitions. 

CARYOPHYLLA  RUBRA: 
Flores  Caryophyli  altilis  may  oris  C.B. 
Clove  july  flowers  [Z.  E.~\ 

A  great  variety  of  thefe  flowers 
are  met  with  in  our  gardens :  thofe 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  ought  to 
be  of  a  deep  crimfon  colour,  and 
a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  cloves ;  many 
forts  have  fcarce  any  fmeil  at  all". 
1  he  caryophylla  rubra  are  faid  to  be 
cardiac  and  alexipharmic  :  Simon 
Pauili  relates,  that  he  has  cured 
many  malignant  fevers  by  the  ufe 
of  a  decodlion  of  them  ;  which  he 
fays  powerfully  promotes  fweat 
and  urine,  without  greatly  irrita¬ 
ting  nature,  and  alfo  raifes  the 
fpirits,  and  quenches  thirft.  At 
prefent  thefe  flowers  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  pleafant  flavour, 
which  is  entirely  loft  even  by  light 
codtion  :  hence  the  college  diredl 
the  fyrup,  which  is  the  only  offi¬ 
cinal  preparation  of  them,  to  j)e 
made  by  infufton. 

CARY  OP  1 1 YLL  A  TJE  radix; 
Caryophyli  at  <2  vulgaris  fore  parve 
luteo  J.  B.  Avens,  or  herb  benet ; 
the  root. 

Avens  is  a  rough  plant  found 
wild  fry  woods  and  hedges. 
I  4  The 
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The  root  has  a  warm,  bitten fh, 
aftringent  take,  and  a  pleafant 
fmell,  fomowhat  of  the  clove  kind, 
efpecially  in  the  fpring,  and  wh  n 
produced  in  dry  warm  foils.  Par- 
kinfon  obferves,  that  fuch  as  is  the 
growth  of  moift  foils  has  nothing 
of  this  flavour.  This  root  has  been 
employed  as  a  ftomachic,  and  for 
iirengthening  the  tone  cf  the  vif- 
cera  in  general :  it  is  Hill  in  home 
efteem  in  foreign  countries,  though 
not  ta;<en  notice  of  among  us. 
It  yields  on  diftillation  an  elegant 
odoriferous  eiTential  oil,  Which 
concretes  into  a  flaky  form. 

CASCARILIA,  vide  Eleu- 

T  H  E  R  I A . 

CASIA  FISTULARIS  [L.  E.] 

the  fruit  of  an  oriental  tree,  re- 
fembling  the  walnut. 

This-  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod, 
fcarce  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  :  the  outfide  is 
a  hard  brown,  bark  :  the  infide 
is  divided  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody 
plates,  covered  with  a  foft  black 
pulp  of  a  fweetifh  take,  with  fome 
degree  of  acrimony.  There  are 
two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  (hops ; 
One  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies, 
the  ot  er  from  the  Weft  :  the  canes 
or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally 
large,  rough,  thick-rinded  ;  and 
the  pulp  naufeous  :  thofe  of  the 
former  are  lefs,  fmoother,  the  pulp 
blacker,  and  of  a  fweeter  tafle  ; 
this  fort  is  preferred  to  the  other. 
Such  pods  fhould  be  choien  as  are 
weighty,  new,  and  do  not  make 
a  rattling  noife  (from  the  feeds 
being  loofe  within  them)  when 
ihaken.  The  pulp  fhould  be  of  a 
bright,  firming  black  colour,  and 
a  fweet  take,  not  harfh  (which 
happens  from  the  fruit  being  ga¬ 
thered  before  it  has  grown  fully 
ripe)  or  fourifh  (which  it  is  apt  to 
turn  upon  keeping.;)  it  fhould  nei¬ 


ther  be  too  dry,  nor  too  moift,  nor 
at  all  mouldy,  which,  from  its  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moift- 
ened,  in  order  toincreafe  its  weight, 
is  very  fubjedt  to  be.  Greateft 
part  of  the  pulp  diffolves  both  in 
water  and  in  rectified  fpirit ;  and 
may  be  extradled  from  the  cane  by 
either.  The  fhops  employ  water, 
boiling  the  bruiled  pod  therein, 
and  afterv/ards  evaporating  the 
folution  to  a  due  confiftence. 

The  pulp  of  cafia  is  a  gentle 
laxative  medicine,  and  frequently- 
given,  in  a  dofe  of  f  me  drams, 
in  coftive  habits.  Some  diredl  a 
dofe  of  two  ounces  or  more  as  a 
cathartic,  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  more  acrid  purgatives 
have  no  place  :  but  in  thefe  large 
quantities  it  generally  naufeates 
the  ftomacb,  produces  flatulencies, 
and  fometimes  gripings  of  the 
bowels,  efpecially  if  the  cafia  is 
not  of  a  very  good  kind  ;  thefe 
effects  may  be  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  aromatics,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  it  in  a  liquid  form.  Geoftroy 
fays,  it  does  excellent  fervice  in  the 
painful  tenflon  of  the  belly,  which 
fometimes  follows  the  imprudent 
ufe  of  antimonials  ;  and  that  it 
may  be  advantageoufly  acuated 
w  ith  the  more  acrid  purgatives,  or 
antimomal  emetics,  or  employed 
to  abate  their  force.  Vallifnieri 
relates,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of 
this  medicine  is  remarkably  pro¬ 
moted  by  manna  ;  that  a  mixture 
of  four  drams  of  cafia,  and  two  of 
manna,  purges  as  much  as  twelve 
drams  of  cafia,  or  thirty-two  of 
manna  alone.  Sennertus  obferves, 
that  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  turned 
•of  a  green  colour  by  the  ufe  of 
cafia ;  and  fometimes,  where  a 
large  quantity  has  been  taken, 
blackifh.  This  drug  gives  name 
to  an  officinal  eledluary,  and  is  an 
ingredient  allb  in  another. 
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CASIA  LIGNEA  :  the  bark 
of  an  Indian  tree  called  by  Brey- 
nius  arbor  canellifera  Indie  a,  cortice 
acerrimo  •vijeido  feu  mucilaginofo ,  qui 
epffa  lignea  afficinarum. 

This  bark,  in  appearance  and 
aromatic  flavour,  approaches  to 
cinnamon  :  from  which  it  is  eafily 
diftinguiftiable  by  its  remarkable 
vifeidity  :  chewed,  it  feems  to  dif- 
folve  in  the  moitth  inton  fiimy  fub- 
fiance  ;  boiled  in  water,  it  gives 
cut  a  flrong  mucilage,  the  aroma¬ 
tic  part  exhaling ;  the  water  ob¬ 
tained  by  diftillation,  unlefs  drawn 
with  great  care,  has  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  empyreu- 
matic  kind  :  neverthelefs  the  di- 
flilled  oil  proves  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  that  of  cinnamon. 
Cafia  pofTefTes  the  aromatic  virtues 
of  cinnamon  ;  but  in  an  inferior 
degree  ;  and  its  effects  are  lefs  du¬ 
rable.  Its  glutinous  quality  ren¬ 
ders  it  ufeful  in  fome  cafes  where 
fimple  aromatics  are  lefs  proper. 

CASTOREUM  [L.E.]  Cafior. 

Caftor  is  the  inguinal  glands  of 
the  beaver;  a  four-footed  amphi¬ 
bious  animal,  frequent  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  beft  comes  from  Ruffia  *.  this 
is  in  large  round  hard  cods,  which 
appear,  when  cut,  full  of  a  brit¬ 
tle  red  liver-coloured  fubftance, 
interfperfed  with  membranes  and 
fibres  exquifitely  interwoven.  An 
inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Dant- 
zick  ;  this  is  generally  fat  and 
moift.  The  worft  of  all  is  that  of 
New  England,  which  is  in  longifh 
thin  cods. 

Ruffia  cafior  has  a  flrong,  not 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  acrid,  bit¬ 
ing,  bitterilh  naufeous  take.  Wa¬ 
ter  extracts  the  naufeous  part,  with 
little  of  the  finer  bitter  ;  redlified 
fpirit  extrafts  this  lafl,  without 
much  of  the  naufeous  ;  proof  {pi¬ 
nt  both  :  water  elevates  the  whole 


of  its  flavour  in  diftillation  ;  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Caftor  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  and  antihyfteiic 
medicines  :  fome  celebrated  practi¬ 
tioners  have  neverthelefs  doubted 
its  virtues ;  and  Neumann  and  Stahl 
declare  it  infignificant.  Experience, 
however,  hasfhown,  that  the  virtues 
of  caftor  are  confiderable,  though 
they  are  certainly  far  lefs  than  they 
have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are  a  fimple 
water  [Z,.]  a  fpirituous  tinCture 
[Z.  £.]  and  a  tin&ure  in  the  vola¬ 
tile  oily  fpirit  [Z\]  It  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  fundry  other  compofitions, 
as  the  compound  elixir  and  powder 
of  myrrh  [Z.]  the  fetid  pills,  gum- 
pills,  and  powder  for  promoting 
delivery  [2?.] 

CASUMUNAR  [ L .  E.] 

This  is  a  tuberous  root,  an  inch 
or  more  in  thicknefs,  marked  on 
the  furface  with  circles  or  joints 
like  galangal,  of  a  browniih  or  afh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  adufky 
yellowifh  within  ;  it  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  cutinto  tranf- 
verfe  flices  :  what  kind  of  plant 
it  produces,  is  not  known. 

Cafumunar  has  a  warm  bitterifh 
tafte,  and  an  aromatic  fmell,  fome¬ 
what  refembling  that  of  ginger. 
It  has  been  celebrated  in  hyfleric 
cafes,  epilepfies,  palfies,  lofs  of 
memory,  and  other  diforders :  the 
prefent  pra&ice  fometimes  employs 
it  as  a  ftomachic  and  carminative, 
but  it  is  not  fo  much  ufed  or  known 
as  it  deferves  to  be. 

CAUDA  EQUINA, Equije- 
tum  :  Equifetum  paluflre  longioribus 
Jet  is  C,  B.  Horfetail  ;  the  herb  [£.] 

This  plant  is  common  in  watery 
places  It  is  faid  to  be  a  very 
ftrong  aflringent  :  it  has  indeed  a 
manifeft  aflringency,  but  in  a  very 
low  degree. 
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CENTAURII  MAJORIS,  feu 

Rhapontici  vulgaris  radix  :  Centaurii 
majoris  folia  in  lacinias  plures  di-vifo 

C.  B.  Greater  centaury ;  the  root. 

The  greater  centaury  is  a  large 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
root  has  a  rough  fomewhat  acrid 
tafte,  and  abounds  with  a  red  vif- 
cid  juice  ;  its  rough  tafte  has  gained 
it  fome  efteem  as  an  aftringent ;  its 
acrimony  as  an  aperient ;  and  its 
glutinous  quality  as  a  vulnerary  : 
the  prefent  practice  takes  little  no¬ 
tice  of  it  in  any  intention. 

CENTAURII  MINORIS  fum * 

imitates  :  Centaurii minoris flore purpu- 
reo  y.  B.  Lefl'er  centaury  ;  the 
tops  [Z.  Ed\ 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  in  dry  pafture  grounds, 
and  amongft  corn.  The  tops  are 
an  ufeful  aperient  bitter :  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia  directs  an  ex- 
trad  to  be  prepared  from  them, 
and  employs  them  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  infufioti  and  ftomachic 
tindure. 

CENTINODIUM  :  Polygonum 
latifolium  C.B.  Knotgrafs ;  the  herb. 

-  This  is  faid  to  be  vulnerary  and 
kftringent,  but  on  no  very  good 
foundation. 

CEPA  [Z.  E.]  :  Cepa  'Vulgaris 
C.  B.  Onions. 

Onions  differ  from  other  bul¬ 
bous  rooted  plants,  in  having  Sin¬ 
gle  roots,  or  fuch  as  cannot  be 
parted  fo  as  to  increafe  the  plant. 
Thefe  roots  are  confidered  rather 
as  articles  of  food  than  of  medi¬ 
cine  :  they  are  fuppofed  to  afford 
little  or  no  nourifhment,  and  when 
eaten  liberally  produce  flatulencies, 
occafion  thirft,  headachs  and  tur¬ 
bulent  dreams  :  in  cold  phlegma¬ 
tic  habits,  where  vifcid  mucus 
abounds,  they  doubtlefs  have  their 
ufe  ;  as  by  their  ftimulating  qua¬ 
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lity  they  tend  to  excite  appetite, 
attenuate  thick  juices,  and  promote 
their  expulfion  ;  by  fome  they  are 
ftrongly  recommended  in  fuppref- 
fions  of  urine  and  in  dropfies. 
The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  onions 
in  the  prefent  practice  is  in  exter¬ 
nal  applications,  as  a  cataplafm  for 
fuppurating  tumours,  &c.  They 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  cataplafma 
J'uppurans  [E.] 

CERA  FLAVA  [Z.  E.J  Yellow" 
bees  wax. 

This  is  a  folid  concrete  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  honeycombs  after 
the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heating 
and  prefling  them  betwixt  iron 
plates.  The  beft  fort  is  of  a  lively 
yellow  colour,  and  an  agreeable 
fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  ofhoney : 
when  new,  it  is  toughifh,  yet  eafy 
to  break  ;  by  age  it  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle,  lofes  its  fine  colour, 
and  in  great  meafure  its  fmell. 

CE'RA  ALBA  [£.£■.]— White 
wax  is  prepared  from  the  yellow, 
by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  and 
expofing  it  for  a  length  of  time  to 
the  air;  when fufliciently bleached, 
it  is  m  cdted,  and  caft  into  cakes. 
The  beft  fort  is  of  a  clear  and  al- 
moft  tranfparent  whitenefs,  and  of 
a  light  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of 
the  yellow  wax,  but  much  weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  is 
in  cerates,  plafters,  unguents,  &c. 
as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup- 
puration,  See.  It  readily  unites  with 
oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not  with 
watery  or  fpirituous  liquors.  It  is 
given  alfo  internally  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  &c.  either  mixed  with, 
oily  fubftances,  as  in  the  balfamum 
Locatelli  [Z.Z.J  or  divided  by  earthy 
powders,  as  in  the  pul<vis  tejlaceus 
ceratus  JjE.j 

CERASA  ;  FruShts  Cerafi majo¬ 
ris  et flvefris, frudlu Jubdulci ,  nigra 

colore 
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col-ore  irficiente  C.  B,  et  Cerafi  fa- 
five?,  frutlu  rotundo  rubro  et  acido 
T 7 urn.  et  Ceraja  acidijjima  fangui- 
neo  fucco  C.  B .  The  iweet  cher¬ 
ry  with  a  black  juice;  the  plea- 
fa  ntly-fourilh  cherry,  with  a  co- 
lourlefs  juice  ;  and  the  very  four 
cherry,  with  a  blood  red  juice  ; 
commonly  called  black,  red,  and 

raorello  cherries. 

Thefe  fruits,  efpecially  the  acid 
forts,  are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable 
coolers  and  quenchers  of  thirft; 
and  are  fometimes  directed  in  this 
intention,  in  hot  bilious,  or  febrile 
diflempers.  Boerhaave  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  thefe  and  the  other 
fruits  called  horcei>  as  aperients  in 
fome  chronic  cafes  ;  and  declares 
himfelfperfuaded,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  obftru&ion  of  the  vifcera 
capable  of  being  removed  by  medi¬ 
cine,  which  will  not  yield  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  thefe. 

CERUSSA  [L.  £.]  CerufTe,  or 
white  lead. 

This  is  prepared  by  expofmg 
lead  to  the  fleam  of  vegetable  acids 
till  it  is  corroded  into  a  white  pow¬ 
dery  fubftance.  It  is  fometimes 
adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  com¬ 
mon  whiting ;  this,  if  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  quantity,  may  be  eafily 
difcovered  by  the  fpecific  lightnefs 
of  the  compound :  the  fort  called 
flake  lead  is  not  fubjeit  to  abufe. 
See  the  article  Plumbum  ;  and 
Cerujfa  in  the  third  part. 

CETERACH:  Ceterach  ojficina - 
yum  C.B.  Spleenwort,  or  miltwaft. 

This  is  a  fmall  bufhy  plant 
.growing  upon  rocks  and  old  walls, 
"it  has  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat 
mucilaginous,  roughifh  talle  :  it  is 
recommended  as  a  pectoral  and  for 
promoting  urine  in  nephritic  Cafes. 
The  virtue  which  it  has  been  moll 
celebrated  for,  is  that  which  it  has 
the  leafl  title  to,  dixnimfhing  the 
fpleen. 


CHA2REFOLII  folia:  Qkcero- 
phylli  fativi  C.  B .  Chervil  ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  low  annual  plant  fome¬ 
what  likeparfley,  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes.  This  plant  is  grateful  both  to 
the  palate  and  flomach,  gently  ape-^ 
rient,  and  diuretic.  Geoffroy  allures 
us,  that  he  has  found  it  from  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  of  excellent  fervice  in 
dropfies ;  that  in  this  diforder,  it 
promotes  the  difcharge  of  urine 
when  fupprefled,  renders  it  clear 
when  feculent  and  turbid,  and  when 
high  and  fiery  of  a  paler  colour  ; 
that  it  ails  mildly  without  irritati¬ 
on,  and  tends  rather  to  allay  than 
excite  inflammation.  He  goes  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  dropfies  which  do 
not  yield  to  this  medicine,  are  fcarce 
capable  of  being  cured  by  any  other. 
He  direils  the  juice  to  be  given  in 
the  dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces 
every  fourth  hour,  and  continued 
for  fome  time,  either  alone,  or  in 
conj unilion  with  nitre  and  fyrup  of 
the  five  opening  roots. 

CHALYBS,  vide  Ferrum, 

CHAM^ECYPARISSUS,  vide 

Abrotanum  foemina. 

CHAMtEDRYOS,/™  Triffagi- 
nis  folia  et  fummitates  cum  femine  : 
Chamaedryos  minor  is  repent  is  C.B . 
Germander ;  the  leaves  [Ed]  and 
tops  with  the  feed  [L.] 

This  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens.  The  leaves, 
tops  and  feeds  have  a  bitter  talle, 
with  fome  degree  of  aftringency 
and  aromatic  flavour.  They  are  re¬ 
commended  as  fudorific,  diuretic, 
anderiimenagogue,  andforftrength- 
ening  the  Itomach  and  vifcerain  ge¬ 
neral.  With  fome  they  have  been 
in  great  elleern  in  intermittent  fe¬ 
vers  ;  as  alfo  in  fcrophulous  and 
ether  chronic  difosders. 

CHAM^- 
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CHAMELEON  ALBUS,  vide 
Carlina. 

CHAMflEMELI  folia ,  fores  : 
Charnremeli  nobilis  feu  leucanthemi 
odoratioris  C.  B.  Single-flowered 
chamomile  (the  trailing  fort  with 
larger  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the 
difk  of  the  flower  not  very  convex) 
the  leaves  and  flowers  [Z.  £.] 

Thefe  have  a  flrong  not  ungrate¬ 
ful,  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  very 
bitter,  naufeous  tafte.  They  are 
accounted  carminative,  aperient, 
emollient,  and  in  fome  meafure 
anodyne:  and  ftand  recommended 
in  flatulent  colics,  for  promoting 
the  uterine  purgations,  in  fpafmo- 
dic  pains,  and  the  pains  of  child¬ 
bed  women  :  fometimes  they  have 
been  employed  in  intermittent  fe¬ 
vers,  and  the  nephritis,  Thefe 
flowers  are  frequently  alfo  ufed  ex¬ 
ternally  indifeutient  and  antifeptic 
fomentations,  and  in  emollient 
glyfters  :  they  enter  the  fotus  com - 
munis,  decotium  commune  pro  clyfere 
and  oleum  viride  of  our  difpenfato- 
ry  :  an  eflential  oil  [Z.]  Ample  wa¬ 
ter  and  extract  [A.]  are  likewife 
prepared  from  them  in  the  fliops, 

CHAMAEMELIJM  fore  multi- 
plici  C.  B.  Double-flowered  cha¬ 
momile  ;  the  flowers. 

Thefe  differ  from  the  foregoing 
in  having  feveral  rows  of  the  white 
petala  fet  thick  together  about  the 
middle  dilk,  which  is  much  fmaller. 
In  this  dilk  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  flower  chiefly  reflde ;  and 
hence  the  double  or  fmall  dilked 
fort  is  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the 
Angle. 

CHAMZEPITYOS  fve  Iv*  ar¬ 
thritic ce  folia  :  Chamapityos  lutece 
vulgaris  fve  folio  trifdo  C.  B. 
Ground  pine;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant  clammy 
$0  the  touch,  of  a  flrong  aromatic 


refinous  fmell,  and  a  bitter roughifh 
tafte.  It  is  recommended  as  an  ape¬ 
rient  and  vulnerary,  asalfo  ingouty 
and  rheumatic  pains. 

CHE1RI,  feu  Leucoii  lutei  fores  ; 
Leucoii  lutei  vulgaris  C.  B.  Wall¬ 
flower. 

This  grows  upon  old  walls  and 
among  rubbilli,  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  The  flowers  have  a  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  a  fubacrid,  bitterifh, 
not  agreeable  tafte  :  they  are  faid 
to  be  cordial,  anodyne,  aperient, 
and  emmenagogue,  but  are  wholly 
neglefled  by  pra£lice. 

CHELTDONII  MAJORIS  folia, 

radix :  Chelidonii  majoris  vulgaris 
C.  B.  Celandine  ;  the  leaves  and 
root  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  on  old  walls, 
among  rubbifti,  and  in  wafte  fhady, 
places.  The  herb  is  of  a  blueifh 
green  colour  ;  the  root  of  a  deep 
red  ;  both  contain  a  gold  coloured 
juice  :  their  fmell  is  difagreeable  ; 
the  tafte  fomewhat  bitterifh,  very 
acrid,  biting  andburningthemouth^ 
the  root  is  the  moft  acrid,  juice  of 
celandine  has  long  been  ce’ebrated 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes  ;  but  it  is 
greatly  too  fharp,  unlefs  plentifully 
diluted,  to  be  applied  with  fafety 
to  that  tender  organ.  It  has  beea 
fometimes  ufed,  and  it  is  faid  with 
good  fuccefs,  for  extirpating  warts, 
cleanfing  old  ulcers,  and  in  cata- 
plafrns  for  the  herpes  miliaris.  This 
acrimonious  plant  is  rarely  given 
internally  :  the  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  thofe  of  a  ftimulating  aperi¬ 
ent,  diuretic,  and  fudorific  :  it  is 
particularly  recommended  in  the 
flow  kind  of  jaundice,  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  dropfles  ;  fome  fuppofe  the 
root  to  have  been  Helmont’s  fpeci- 
Ac  in  the  hydrops  afeites.  Half  a 
dram  or  a  dram  of  the  dry  root  is 
directed  for  a  dofe  ;  or  an  infufior* 
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in  wine  of  an  ounce  of  the  frelh 
root.  The  root  and  leaves  are  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  idterical  decodtion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia . 

CflELIDONII  MINORIS folia, 
radix  :  Chelidonia  rotundi  folia  mi¬ 
nor  is  C.  B.  Pile  wort ;  the  leaves 
and  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  found 
in  moift  meadows  and  by  hedge 
lides  :  the  roots  confift  of  flender 
fibres,  with  fome  little  tubercles 
among  them,  which  are  fuppoled 
to  referable  the  haemorrhoids ;  from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  root  muft  needs  be  of  wonder¬ 
ful  efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  di- 
ftemper  :  to  the  tafte,  it  is  little 
other  than  mucilaginous. 

CHERMES,  vide  Kermes. 

CHINiE  radix.  China  root  [£.] 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  root 
in  the  (hops,  one  brought  frbm  the 
Eaft-Indies,  the  other  from  the 
Weft.  They  are  both  longifh,  full 
of  joints,  of  a  pale  reddifh  colour,  of 
jio  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte.:  the 
oriental,  which  is  the  moil  efteem- 
ed,  is  confiderably  harder  and  paler 
coloured  than  theother.  Such  ftiould 
b j  chofen  as  is  frefh,  dole,  heavy, 
and  upon  being  chewed  appears  full 
of  a  fat  undtuous  juice.  China  root 
was  either  unknown  or  difregarded 
by  the  ancient  phyftcians.  It  was 
frft  introduced  into  Europe  about 
the  year  1535,  with  the  character 
of  a  fpecific  agarnft  venereal  arid 
cutaneous  diforders,  and  as  fuch 
was  made  ufe  of  for  fome  time, 
but  at  length  gave  place  to  medi¬ 
cine  of  a  more  powerful  kind.  It 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
infenftble  perfpiration  and  the  uri¬ 
nary  difeharge  ;  and  by  its  undlu- 
ous  quality  to  obtund  acrimonious 
juices. 

CHINA  CHINEE,  vide  Peru¬ 
vians  CORTEX. 


CICERIS  RUBRI femen :  Ciceris 
fori  bus  et  feminibus  ex  purpura  ru- 
befeentibus  C;  B .  Red  chiches,  or 
chich  peas. 

This  is  a  fort  of  pulfe  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  climates,  where  our 
4iner  peas  do  not  thrive  fo  well. 
They  are  a  ftrong  flatulent  food, 
hard  of  digeftion.  Lithontriptic 
and  diuretic  virtues  are  attributed 
to  them  on  no  good  foundation. 

CICHOREI folia ,  radix  :  Cicbs- 
rei  fyhvefris  fcae  cjficinarum  C.  II . 
Wiid  fuccory  ;  the  roots  and  leaves 
[£.] 

The  root  has  a  moderately  bit¬ 
ter  tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  rough- 
nefs  ;  the  leaves  are  fomewhatlefs 
bitter  :  the  roots,  ftalks,  and  leaves 
yield,  on  being  wounded, ta  milky 
faponaceous  juice.  By  culture,  this 
plant  lofes  its  green  colour  and  its 
bitternefs,  and  in  this  ftate  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  falads  :  the  darker  colour^ 
ed  and  more  deeply  jagged  the 
leaves,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafte. 
Wild  fuccory  is  an  ufeful  deter- 
a  gent,  aperient,  and  attenuating 
medicine  ;  adting  without  much  ir¬ 
ritation,  tending  rather  to  cool 
than  to  heat -tiie  body,  and  at  the 
fame  time  corroborating  the  tone 
of  the  inteftines.  The  juice  taken 
in  large  quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up 
a  gentle  diarrhoea,  and  continued 
for  fome  weeks,  has  been  found  to 
produce  excellent  effedts  infeorbutia 
and  other  chronical  diforders. 

CICUT^E  folia  :  Cicuta  majeris 
C .  B.  Hemlock  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  alarge  umbelliferousplant, 
common  about  the  fides  of  fields, 
under  hedges,  and  in  moift  fhady 
places  :  the  leaves  are  winged,  di¬ 
vided  into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
fern-like  fedlions,ofa  dark  or  black- 
ifh  green  colour,  and  appearing  as 
it  were  rough  :  the  ftalk  is  hollow 
(as  is  likewife  grea*-  part  of  the  root 

after 
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after  the  flalk  has  arife/n)  and  fpot- 
ted  with  feveral  blackiih,  red,  or 
purple  fpots.  Hemlock  is  fome times 
applied  externally  as  a  dilcutient, 
and.  in  this  intention  is  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  one  of  the  plafters  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  Witlf 
regard  to  its  virtue  when  taken 
internally,  it  has  been  generally 
accounted  poifonous,  which  it 
doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high  degree, 
when  ufed  in  any  confiderable 
quantity.  But  Dr.  Storck  has  lately 
found,  that  in  certain  fmall  dofes 
it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety, 
and  that,  without  at  all  difordering 
the  conftitution,  or  even  producing 
any  lenfible  operation,  itfometimes 
proves  a  powerful  refolvent  in  ma¬ 
ny  obftinate  diforders.  S tt  Extrac¬ 
tion  chut#  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

CINERES  RUSSICI.  Ruflia 
potafh  [Z/.] 

Potaflr  is  an  impure  alkaline  fait, 
produced  from  vegetable  matters 
by  burning.  The  ftrongeli  is 
brought  from  RufTia  in  dark  colour¬ 
ed  very  hard  mafles,  which  do  not 
foon  deliquiate  in  the  air,  like  the 
purer  alkaline  falts.  This  fort  is 
faid  to  be  prepared  by  burning  wood 
with  a  clofe  fmothering  heat,  and 
making  theafhes,  withaleydrawn 
from  the  coarfer  part  of  them,  into 
a  pafte,  which  is  afterwards  ftratifi- 
ed  with  fome  of  the  more  inflamma¬ 
ble  kinds  of  wood,  and  burnt  a  fe- 
cond  time  :  by  this  means  the  fait 
melts,  and  concretes  with  the  ear¬ 
thy  matter  of  the  allies  into  hard 
cakes :  but  it  appears  from  experi¬ 
ment,  that  this  kind  ofpotafli  con¬ 
tains,  befides  the  vegetable  earth,  a 
large  proportion  of  quicklime.  A 
purer  and  whiter  fait  is  brought  to 
us  from  Germany,  under  the  name 
of  pearl  afhes :  this  isextra&edfrom 
wood  allies  by  means  of  water,  and 
afterwards  reduced  into  a  dry  form 
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by  evaporation.  Thefe  falts  are 
liable  to  great  abufes  from  fundry 
admixtures,  and  therefore  (hould 
never  be  employed  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  without  due  purification : 
this  may  be  effected  by  folutionin 
cold  water,  filtration,  and  exficca- 
tion.  See  Part  III.  chap.  viii. 

OIMOLIA  ALBA,  feu  Argilla 
alba.  Tobacco-pipe  clay  [ZL] 

This  is  a  pure  white  clay,  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  general  nature  with 
the  boles  already  Ipoken  of,  but 
more  vifeous  when  moiftened  with 
water,  and  hence  probably  more 
effectual  for  obtunding  and  incraf- 
fating  acrimonious  thin  humours. 
It  is  fcarcely  ever  ufed  for  any  me¬ 
dicinal  purpofe. 

CIMOLIA  PURPURASCENS. 
Fullers  earth  [ZL] 

This  earth  is  more  vifeous  than 
the  boles,  and  lefs  fo  than  the  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  clay.  It  is  wholly  ne¬ 
glected  in  practice,  though  retained 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

CINAB  ARIS  NATIVA.  Native 
cinnabar  [Zj.-] 

This  is  a  ponderous  mineral  of  a 
red  colour,  found  in  Spain,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fineft  fort  is  in  pretty 
large  mafles,  both  externally  and 
internally  of  an  elegant  deep  red 
colour,  which  greatly  improves  up¬ 
on  grinding  the  mafs  into  fine  pow¬ 
der  ;  this  is  importedby  the  Dutch 
from  the  Ealt-Indies.  There  is 
another  fort  of  a  good  colour,  in 
roundifh  drops,  fmooth  without, 
and  ftriated  within. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che¬ 
mical  experiments  to  be  compofed 
of  mercury  and  fulphur,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  commonly  above  fix  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter  :  the 
finer  the  colour  of  the  cinnabar,  the 

more 
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more  mercury  it  is  found  to  hold. 
Native  cinnabar  has  been  by  many 
preferred  as  a  medicine  to  that  made 
by  art :  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  juft  foundation  for  this 
preference.  The  native  has  fome- 
timesbeen  obferved  to  occafion  nau- 
feae,  vomiting,  and  anxiety  :  thefe 
probablyproceeded  from  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  fome  arfenicalparticleswhich 
it  could  not  be  freed  from  by  re¬ 
peated  ablution.  When  pure,  it  has 
no  quality  ormedical  virtue  diftindt 
from  thofe  of  the  artificial  cinna¬ 
bar,  like  which  it  is  not  difloluble 
in  the  animal  fluids,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  found  of  little  adtivity.  See 
Part  III.  chap.  ix.  fed.  7. 

CINNAMOMUM  :  Cinnamo - 
mum Ji<ve  canella  tceylanica  C.  B.  Cin¬ 
namon  [£.] 

This  is  a  light,  thin  baric,  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  rolled  up  in  long 
quills  or  canes  ;  of  a  fragrant,  de¬ 
lightful  fmell,  and  an  aromatic, 
fweet,  pungent  tafte,  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  allringency.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  mixed  with  the  cafia  bark  : 
this  laft  is  ealily  diftinguifhable  by 
its  breaking  over  fmooth,  whilft 
cinnamon  fplinters ;  and  by  its  ili- 
my  mucilaginous  tafte,  without  any 
thing  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  true 
cinnamon.  Cinnamon  is  a  very 
elegant  and  'ifeful  aromatic,  more 
grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  fto- 
mach,  than  moft  other  fubftances 
of  this  clafs  :  by  its  aftringent  qua¬ 
lity  it  likewife  corroborates  the  vif- 
cera,  and  provesof  great  fervice  in 
feveral  kinds  of  alviije  fluxes,  and 
immoderate  difcharges  from  the 
uterus.  An  eflential  oil,  a  Ample 
and  fpirituous  diftilled  water,  and 
a  tindture  of  it,  are  kept  in  the 
fliops :  it  is  likewife  employed  as  a 
fpicy  ingredient  in  agrea%uumber 
of  compofitions. 

CITREORUM  cortex  et  fuccus  : 
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Fruflus  mail  medico  C.  B.  Citrons  ; 
the  yellow  rind  and  juice  [ E.~\ 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen  tree 
or  fhrub,  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  orange  and  lemon  :  it  was  firft 
brought  from  Aflyria  and  Media 
(whence  the  fruit  is  called  mala 
AJJyria ,  mala  Medica)  into  Greece, 
and  thence  into  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  now  culti¬ 
vated.  Citrons  are  rarely  made  ufe 
of  among  us :  they  are  of  the  fame 
quality  with  lemons,  except  that 
their  juice  is  fomewhat  lefs  acid. 

CITRULLI  femen  :  Angurio  ci- 
trulli  dido  C.  B .  Citruls  ;  the 
feed  [£.] 

This  plant  is  rarely  met  with 
among  us,  unlefs  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens.  The  feeds  are  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  four  greater  cold  feeds, 
and  agree  in  quality  with  the  others 
of  that  clafs. 

CNICUS,  vide  Carthamus. 

COCCINELL  A,  feu  Cochinilla • 
Cochineal  [A.  £.] 

This  is  a  fmall  irregular  roundifh 
body  of  a  dark  red  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a  deep  bright  red  with¬ 
in  :  it  is  brought  from  Mexico 
and  New  Spain.  This  fubftance 
has  long  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
feed  of  a  plant :  it  appears  from 
chemical  experiments  to  be  an  ani¬ 
mal,  and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
more  celebrated  naturalifts,  an  in- 
fedt,  which  breeds  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  prickly  pear-tree,  and  adheres 
thereto  without  changing  its  place. 
Cochineal  has  been  ftrongly  re¬ 
commended  as  a  fudorific,  cardiac, 
and  alexipharmac  :  but  practition¬ 
ers  have  never  obferved  any  confi- 
derable  effects  from  it.  Its  greateft 
confumption  is  among  the  fcarlet 
dyers ;  and  in  medicine  its  prin¬ 
cipal  ufe  is  as  a  colouring  drug  : 
both  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors 
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extra#  its  colour.  In  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  three  tin#ures,  in 
the  Edinburgh  eight,  with  two  de- 
co#ions,  an  infufion  and  a  confec¬ 
tion,  receive  from  this  drug  a  fine 
red  colour.  t 

COCHLEA  TERRESTRES, 

videLiMACEs  terrbstres. 

COCHLEARIAE  HORTEN- 
5.1  S  folia  :  Cocblearia  folio  fubro- 
tundo  C.  B.  Garden  fcurvy-grafs ; 
the  leaves  [Z,.  £.] 

COCHLEARLE  MARIN  JE 

folia  :  Cockle  aria  folio  fenuato  C.  B. 
Sea  fcurvygrafs ;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  other 
difference,  as  to  their  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  than  that  exprefled  in 
their  titles  :  in  tafte  and  medical 
virtues,  the  firft  is  conffderably 
Arongeft ;  and  hence  is  alone  re¬ 
tained  both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

Scurvy  grafs  is  a  pungent  ffimu- 
lating  medicine  ;  capable  of  dif- 
folving  vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
flru#ions  of  the  vifcera  and  the 
more  diitant  glands,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions  :  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is 
the  principal  herbemployedin  thele 
kinds  of  diforders  in  the  northern 
countries.  Its  officinal  preparations 
are  a  conferve  [L.  £.]  and  fpirit 
[Zh]  :  it  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in  the 
icorbutic  juices  and  compound 
horfe-radilh  water  [ L .  £.]  and  its 
fpirit  is  ufed  for  drawing  a  tindture 
from  gum  lac  [£.] 

COFFEA  [.£.}  Coffee  :  the  fruit 
of  an  oriental  fhrub  called  byjufiieu 
jafminuvi  Arabicum  lauri folio ,  cujus 
i'emen  apud  nos  caffe  dicitur . 

This  fruit  is  employed  rather  as 
food  than  as  a  medicine.  The  medi¬ 
cal  effedts  expedled  from  it,  are  to 


affifl  digeftion,  promote  the  natu¬ 
ral  fecretions,  and  prevent  or  re¬ 
move  a  difpofltion  to  fleepinefs. 

COLOCHYNTHIDIS  medulla. 
Colcquintida,  or  bitter  apple  ;  the 
medullary  part  of  the  dried  fruit 
[i.£.]  _ 

This  is  the  produce  of  a  plant  of 
the  gourd  kind  growing  inT urkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  ffze  of  an 
orange  ;  its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  :  this  is 
very  light,  white,  Ipongy,  com- 
pofed  of  membranous  leaves;  of 
an  extremely  bitter,  naufeous,  acri¬ 
monious  taJle.  Colocynth  is  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  and  moft  vio¬ 
lent  cathartics.  Many  eminent  phy- 
fleians  condemn  it  as  dangerous,  and 
even  deleterious  ;  others  recom¬ 
mend  it  not  only  as  an  efficacious 
purgative,  but  likewife  as  an  al¬ 
terative  in  obftinate  chronical  dif¬ 
orders.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
colocynth  in  the  dofe  of  a  few 
grains,  a#s  with  great  vehemence, 
diforders  the  body  and  fometimes 
occafions  a  difeharge  of  blood. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  t® 
corre#  its  virulence  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  acids,  aftringents,  and  the 
like  ;  thefe  may  leflen  the  force 
of  the  colocynth,  but  no  other- 
wife  than  might  be  equally  done 
by  a  redu#ion  of  the  dofe.  The 
beft  method  of  abating  its  viru¬ 
lence,  without  diminifhing  its  pur¬ 
gative  virtue,  feems  to  be  by  tri¬ 
turating  it  with  gum,  farinace¬ 
ous  fubftances,  or  the  oily  feeds, 
which  without  making  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  colocynth  itfelf,  prevent 
its  reflnous  particles  from  cohering, 
and  flicking  upon  the  membranes 
of  the  iriteflines,  fo  as  to  irritate, 
inflarrf^  or  corrode  them.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  fome  of  the  purgative 
pills,  and  the  cathartic  extra#  of 
the  Ihops. 
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CONSOLIDA  MAJORIS, 

Symphyti  majoris  radix  :  Symphyti 
eonfolidte  majoris  C.  B.  Comfry ;  the 
root  [is.] 

This  is  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
growing  wild  by  river-fides  and 
in  watery  places.  The  roots  are 
very  large,  black  on  the  outfide, 
white  within,  full  of  a  vifcid  glu¬ 
tinous  juice,  of  no  particular  tafte. 
They  agree  in  quality  with  the 
roots  of  althaea;  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  the  mucilage  of  confoli- 
da  is  fomewhat  ftronger  bodied. 
Many  ridiculous  hiftories  of  the 
confoli dating  virtues  of  this  plant 
are  related  by  authors.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  white 
decoCtion  of  the  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

CONSOLIDA  MEDIA,  vide 
Bucula. 

CONSOLIDA  MINIMA,  vide 

Bellis  minor. 

CONTR AYERVA  [L.  E .] 

This  is  a  knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour 
externally,  and  pale  within  :  long, 
tough,  {lender  fibres  Ihoot  out  from 
all  fides  of  it ;  thefe  are  generally 
loaded  with  fmall  round  knots. 
This  root  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  fomewhat 
aftringent,  warm,  bitterifh  tafte, 
with  a  light  and  fweetifh  kind  of 
acrimony  when  long  chewed  :  the 
fibres  have  little  tafte  or  fmell ;  the 
tuberous  part  therefore  lhould  be 
alone  chofen.  Contrayerva  is  one 
of  the  mildeft  of  thofe  fubflances 
called  alexipharmacs  :  it  is  indif- 
putably  a  good  and  ufeful  diapho¬ 
retic,  and  may  be  fafely  given  in 
much  larger  dofes  than  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  accuftomed  to  ex¬ 
hibit  it  in.  Its  virtues  are  extracted 
both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit^ 
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and  do  not  arife  in  evaporation 
with  either  :  the  fpirituous  tinCture 
and  extra#  tafte  ftronger  of  the 
root  than  the  aqueous  ones.  Itgives 
name  to  an  officiftal  powder,  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  Edinburgh 
theriaca. 


COPAL  [£.]  a  refin  obtained 
from  feveral  forts  of  large  trees 
growing  in  New  Spain.  This  re- 
fin  is  brought  to  us  in  irregular 
lumps,  fome  tranfparent,  of  ayel- 
lowifh  or  brown  colour,  others  fe- 
mitranlparent  and  whitilh.  It  has 
never  come  into  ufe  as  a  medicine, 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

COR  ALLIN  A  :  Mufcus  mariti- 
mus  Ji<ve  corallina  ojjicinarum  C*  B. 
Coralline,  or  fea  mofs  [£.] 

This  is  a  branched  ftony  fub- 
ftance  of  a  white  colour,  growing 
on  rocks,  and  fometimes  on  the 
lhells  of  fifties.  It  is  celebrated  as 
a  vermifuge,  on  what  foundation 
I  know  not  :  to  the  tafte  it  is  ina 
tirely  infipid. 

CORALLIUM  RUBRUM.  Red 
coral  [Z.  £.] 

This  alfo  is  amarine  production, 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fore¬ 
going.  It  cannot  reafonably  be 
looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  mere  abforbent ;  as  fuch  it  en¬ 
ters  the  officinal  crabs  claw-powder, 
and  is  fometimes  in  practice  direct¬ 
ed  byitfelf. 

CORIANDRI  femen  :  Coriavdri 
majoris  C.  B.  Coriander ;  the  feed 
[ L.E. ] 

Coriander  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  differing  from  all  the  others 
of  that  clafs  in  producin gjpherical 
feeds.  Thefe,  when  frefh,  have  a 
ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  which 
improves  by  drying,  and  becomes 
fufficientiy  grateful ;  they  are  re¬ 
commended  as  carminative  and  fto- 
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machic.  They  are  an  ingredient 
in  the  officinal  compound  lime  wa¬ 
ter  and  electuary  of  bayberries  [£.] 

CORNU  CERVI  [L.E.]  The 
Hag  or  harts  horns. 

Many  extraordinary  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horns,  and 
to  all  the  parts  or  the  animal  in 
general  ;  but  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  them  ;  nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  other  foundation 
than  the  great  timidity  of  the  hart, 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns, 
and  an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary 
longevity  ;  from  thefe  circumdan- 
ces  it  was  inferred,  that  all  the  parts 
of  him  mud:  be  proper  for  intimi¬ 
dating  the  enraged  Archeus,  renew¬ 
ing  health  and  drength,  and  pro¬ 
longing  life. 

The  horns  boiled  ill  water,  give 
out  an  emollient  nutritious^//)'  [£.] 
Burnt  to  vvhitenefs,  they  yield  an 
abforbent  earth,  purer  from  gelati¬ 
nous  matter  than  the  natural  teda- 
ceous  abforbents,  but  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  weaker  in  its  abforbent 
power.  This  earth  is  employed 
in  the  officinal  white  deco&ion 
IL.E.} 

CORNI  fruBits  :  Corni  bortenfs 
mar  is  C.  B.  The  cornel  tree  ;  its 
fruit. 

This  fruit  is  moderately  cooling 
and  ad/ingent,  but  not  regarded  as 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica, 
and  hence  rejected  both  from  the 
X-jondon  and  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeias. 

COSTUS  [/„.  £.]  Cojrus ;  a  root 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Ihdjes.  . 

Authors  mention  two  forts  of 
codus,  fweet  and  bitter  :  in  the 
Ihops  we  felaom  meet  with  any 
more  than  one,  the  ccjlvs  dulcis  cjji- 
cinarum  C.  B .  This  root  is  about 
the  frze  of  the  finger ;  and  confifts 
«if  a  yellowiflt  woody  pait  inclofed 


within  a  whitifh  bark  :  the  former 
is  very  tough,  of  no  fmell,  and  ve¬ 
ry  little  tade  ;  the  cortical  part 
brittle,  of  a  warm,  bitterifh,  aro¬ 
matic  tade,  and  an  agreeable  fmell, 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  vio- 
lets  or  Florentine  orris.  Codas  is  ' 
laid  to  attenuate  vifcid  humours, 
to  promote  expectoration,  perfpi- 
ration,  and  urine.  At  prefent  it  is 
rarely  met  with  in  prefcription, 
and  not  often  in  the  Ihops  :  in  mi- 
thridate,  theriaca,  and  the  confec- 
tio  paulina,  the  only  officinal  com- 
pofiticns  it  is  directed  in,  zedoary 
fupplies  its  place. 

COSTUS  HOkTORUM,  vide 
Balsamita  mas. 

COTULiE  FOETID  PE  folia  : 
Chanuemeli  fcetidi  C.  B.  Mayweed, 
or  wild  chamomile  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  common  among 
corn,  and  in  wade  places.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  it  refembles  fome  of  the 
garden  camomiles,  but  is  ealily 
diftinguifhable  from  them  by  its 
drong  fetid  fcent.  It  is  rarely  of 
never  ufed  in  the  prefent  pra&ice. 

CRASSULiB  five  feUphii  fo¬ 
lia  :  Telephii  «; vulgaris  C.  B.  Or- 
pine  ;  the  leaves  [£]. 

This- is  a  very  thick-leaved  juicy 
plant,  not  unlike  the  houfeleeks. 
it  lias  amucilaginousroughifh  tade, 
and  hence  is  recommended,  as  e- 
mollient  and  adringent,  but  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  much  regarded  in  practice. 

CREPITUS  LUPI,  vide  Ly- 

COPERDON. 

CRET  A  [L.  £.]  White  chalk. 

This  is  a  pure  alkaline  earth,  to¬ 
tally  foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the 
lighter  acids,  fo  as  to  dedroy  every 
fendble  mark  of  their  acidity.  This 
earth  is  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  of  • 
the  abforbents,  and  is  to  be  looked 
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tjpon  limply  as  fuch  :  the  aftrin- 
gent  virtues  which  Tome  attribute 
to  it,  have  no  foundation,  unlefs  in 
To  far  as  the  earth  is  fatiated  with 
acid,  with  which  it  compofes  a  fa- 
line  concrete  manifeflly  fubaftring- 
eUt.  It  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
julep  [Z.]  and  deception  [£.]  and 
Ss  an  ingredient  in  the  cardialgic 
troches.  It  is  employed  alfo  for 
extricating  the  volatile  fait  of  fai 
ammoniac  [£.] 

CRITHMI  folia  :  Crithmi  five 
fas ni culi  maritimi  minoris  C.B.  Sam¬ 
phire  ;  the  leaves  [E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  on  rocks, 
and  in  maritime  places :  the  leaves 
are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fennel, 
but  the  fegments  much  thicker  and 
Ihorter  :  their  fmell  refembles  that 
of  fm allage  ;  the  tafte  is  warm, 
bitterifh,  not  agreeable.  They 
are  faid  to  be  ftomachic,  aperient, 
and  diuretic. 

CROCUS  :  Crocus  fativus  C.  B. 
Saffron  ;  the  chives  or  flefhy  capil- 
laments  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
piftil  of  the  flower,  carefully  pick¬ 
ed  and  preffed  together  into  cakes 
[L.  E.] 

There  are  three  forts  of  faffron 
met  with  in  the  {hops,  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our  own 
country  :  this  laft  is  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  the  two  former,  from  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its 
blades  being  broader.  When  in 
perfection,  it  is  of  a  fiery  orange 
jed  colour,  and  yields  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  tinCture  :  it  fliould  be  chofen 
frefh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in 
clofe  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet 
very  moift,  tough  and  firm  in  tear¬ 
ing,  of  the  fame  colour  within  as 
without,  and  of  a  ffrong,  acrid, 
diffufive  fmell. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegent  and  ufe- 
fol  aromatic  :  bender  the  virtues 


which  it  has  in  common  with  all 
the  bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  remark¬ 
ably  exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and  is  defervedly  accounted  one  of 
the  higbeft  cordials  ;  taken  in  large 
dofes,  it  is  faid  to  occafion  immo¬ 
derate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effeCts  which  follow 
from  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors.  This  medicine  is  particu¬ 
larly  ferviceable  in  hyfferic  depref- 
fions  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe 
or  obftruftion  of  the  uterine  fecre- 
tions,  where  other  aromatics,  even 
thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind, 
have  little  effeCt.  Saffron  imparts 
the  whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour, 
to  reClified  fpirit,  proof fpirit,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  water  :  a  tinfture 
drawn  with  vinegar,  lofes  greatly 
of  its  colour  in  keeping  :  the  wa¬ 
tery  and  vinous  tinftures  are  apt  to 
grow  four,  and  then  loffi  their  co¬ 
lour  alfo  :  that  made  in  pure  fpirit 
keeps  in  perfection  for  many  years. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are,  a  fpi¬ 
rituous  tinClure  [£.]  a  vinous  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  fyrup  [£,.]  It  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  cordial  confedlion 
[L.]  t\\Q  fudorific  tindlure,  the  pec¬ 
toral  and  paregoric  elixirs,  the  pow¬ 
der  for  promoting  delivery  [E.]  and 
feveral  of  the  aloetic  compofiti- 
tions. 


CUBEBEE  [L.  E,)  Cubebs. 

Cubebs  are  a  fruit  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies.  This  fruit  has  a 
great  refemblance  to  pepper.  The 
principal  difference  diftinguifha- 
ble  by  the  eye,  is,  that  each  cu¬ 
bed  is  furnifhed  with  a  Jong  {len¬ 
der  ffalk  (whence  they  are  called 
by  fome  piper  caudatum,)  In  aro¬ 
matic  warmth  and  pungency,  cu¬ 
bebs  are  far  inferior  to  pepper. 
They  are  an  ingredient  in  rajthri- 
date  and  theriaca,  [L.)  and  in  the 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender  [£.] 
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feme n.  Garden  cucumbers  ;  the 
feeds  [/?.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds ;  they  are 
lefs  apt  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping 
than  the  others  of  that  dais. 

CUCUMERIS  AGRESTlS/hrc- 

tus  :  Cucurneris  JyhveJtris  ajlnini  cadi 

C.  B.  Wild  cucumber ;  the  lruit 

[l.f,.  j 

rI  his  plant,  found  wild  in  foreign 
countries,  is  with  us  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Its  principal  botanic  diffe¬ 
rence  from  the  former,  isthefmall- 
Tiefs  of  its  fruit,  which  is  no  bigger 
than  a  Spanifli  olive  :  when  ripe, 
it  bur  (Is  on  a  lieht  touch,  and 
fheds  its  feeds  with  violence,  and 
hence  was  named  by  the  Greeks 
elaterinm .  This  name  was  applied 
likewife  to  the  infpiffated  juice  of 
the  fruit,  the  only  preparation  of 
the  plant  made  ule  of  in  medicine. 
Elaterium  is  a  ilrong  cathartic, 
and  veiy  often  operates  alfo  up¬ 
wards.  Two  or  three  grains  are  ac¬ 
counted  in  moll  cafes  a  fufficient 
dofe.  Simon  Paulli  relates  fome  in- 
flances  of  the  good  effedls  of  this 
purgative  in  dropfies :  but  cauti¬ 
ons  practitioners  not  to  have  re- 
Courfe  to  it  till  after  milder  medi¬ 
cines  have  proved  ineffectual  ;  to 
which  caution  we  heartily  fubfcribe. 
Medicines  indeed  in  general,  which 
‘aCt  vvitlr  violence  in  a  fmall  dofe, 
require  the  utmoft  fkill  to  manage 
them  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fr-fety  :  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  various  manners  ofmaking 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  as 
praCtifed  by  different  hands,  muiT 
needs  vary  their  power. 

CUCURBIT JE  femen  ;  C ucur - 
litip  dblovga,  fore  albo,  fulio  molli 
G.  B.  The  gourd  ;  its  feeds  [/?.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
fourgreater  cold  feeds.  They  unite 
tvith  water  by  trituration  into  an 


emullion,  and  yield  to  the  prefs 
a  foft  infipid  oil,  and  poffefs  the 
o-eneral  virtues  of  unCluous  fub- 

O 

fiances. 

CUMINUM,  videCyMiNUM. 

CUPRESSI  frudus.  The  cv prefs 
tree  ;  its  fruit. 

T  his  is  a  tall  tree  growing  wild 
in  the  warmer  climates.  The  fruit 
is  a  flrong  aflringent ;  and  in  fome 
places  frequently  ufed  as  fuch  : 
among  us  it  is  very  rarely  em¬ 
ployed,  and  not  often  met  with 
in  the  fhops. 

CUPRUM  [L.  E.]  Copper. 

The  preparations  ofcopper  are  vi¬ 
olently  emetic,  and  therefore  very 
rarely  exhibited  internally.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  a  folution  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  metal  in  vege¬ 
table  acids,  and  obferve,  that  it 
aCts  almofl  as  foon  as  received  into 
the  ftomach,  fo  as  to  be  of  good 
ufe  for  occafioning  poifonous  fub- 
flances  that  have  been  fwallowed, 
to  be  immediately  thrown  up  again. 
Boerhaave  recommends  a  faturated 
folution  of  this  metal  in  volatile 
alkaline  fpirits,  as  a  medicine  of 
great  fervice  in  diforders  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  acid,  weak,  cold,  phleg¬ 
matic  caufe  :  if  three  drops  of  this 
tinClure  be  taken  every  morning 
with  a  glafs  of  mead,  and  the  dofe 
doubled  every  day  to  twenty-four 
drops,  it  proves  (he  fays)  aperient, 
attenuating,  warming,  and  diure¬ 
tic  :  he  affures  us,  that  by  this 
means  he  cured  a  confirmed  af- 
cites,  and  that  the  urine  run  out 
as  from  an  open  pipe;  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledges,  that  up¬ 
on  trying  the  fame  medicine  on 
others,  it  failed  him.  He  likewife 
recommends  other  preparations  off 
copper,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
certain  kinds  of  ill  habits,  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  but  we 

cannot 
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cannot  think  the  internal  ufe  of 
this  metal  commendable,  or  even 
fafe.  Phyficians  in  general  feem 
to  be  agreed,  that  it  has  really  a 
virulent  quality  ;  and  too  many  ex¬ 
amples  are  met  with  of  fatal  con- 
fequences  enfuing  upon  eating  food 
that  had  been  dred  in  copper  vef- 
fels  not  well  cleaned  from  the  rud 
which  they  had  contracted  by  lying 
in  the  air. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  had  that 
acid  liquors,  or  even  water  de¬ 
fined  for  internal  ufe,  be  not  fuf- 
fered  to  Hand  long  in  veffels  made 
of  copper  ;  otherwife  they  will  dif- 
folve  fo  much  of  the  metal  as  will 
give  them  dilagreeable  qualities. 
Hence  in  the  didillation  of  fimple 
waters  with  copper  dills,  the  lad 
runnings,  which  are  manifedly 
acid,  have  frequently  proved  eme¬ 
tic.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whilft 
weak  acid  liquors  are  kept  boiling 
in  copper  veffels,  they  do  not  feem 
to  diflolve  any  of  the  metal ;  but 
if  fuffered  to  remain  in  them  for 
the  fame  length  of  time  without 
boiling,  they  become  notably  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  copper.  Hence 
the  confeClioners,  by  Ikilful  ma¬ 
nagement,  prepare  the  mod  acid 
iyrups  in  copper  veffels  without 
giving  them  any  ill  tade  from  the 
metal. 

CURCUMA  [£.]  Turmeric. 

T urmeric  is  a  root  brought  from 
the  Ead-Indies.  It  is  internally  of 
a  deep  lively  yellow,  or  faffron  co¬ 
lour,  which  it  readily  imparts  to 
watery  liquors.  It  has  an  agree¬ 
able,  weak  fmell,  and  a  bitterilh 
fomevvhat  warm  tade.  Turmeric 
is  edeemed  aperient  and  emme- 
nagogue,  and  of  lingular  efficacy  in 
the  jaundice.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  i&eric  decoCUon  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  pharmacopoeia.  It  tinges 
the  urine  of  a  faffron  colour,  . 
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This  is  of  the  clafs  of  plants 
called  paralitical,  or  which  grow 
out  from  the  body  of  others  :  it  has 
no  leaves,  confiding  only  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  juicy  filaments  matted  toge¬ 
ther.  There  are  two  forts  of  it,  cuf- 
cuta  major  C.  B .  which  grows  com¬ 
monly  in  heaths  on  furzes,  nettles. 
Sec.  and  likewife  in  fields  of  flax, 
and  other  manured  plants ;  and  the 
cujeuta  minor,  or  epithymum  of  the 
fame  author,  fo  called  from  its 
being  found  only  upon  thyme. 
This  lad  is  preferred  for  medici-' 
nal  ufe,  and  is  ufually  brought  from. 
Leghorn  and  Turkey,  with  tops 
and  dalks  of  thyme  amongd  it. 
Epithymum  has  a  pretty  drong 
fmell,  and  rougliilh  fomevvhat  pun¬ 
gent  fubtile  tade.  Its  virtues  re¬ 
main  as  yet  to  be  determined  ;  the 
ancients  rankedit  amongcathartics ; 
but  tliofe  who  have  given  it  in  that 
intention  have  been  generally  dif- 
appointed. 

CY  ANI  f^ores :  Cyaqi  fegetum  C.B . 
Bluebottle ;  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  common  weed  among 
corn.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant 
blue  colour,  which,  if  carefully  and 
hadily  dried,  they  retain  foraconfl- 
derable  time.  As  to  their  virtues, 
the  prefent  practice  experts  not  any 
from  them  ;  notwithdanding  they 
have  been  formerly  celebrated 
againd  the  bites  of  poifonous  ani¬ 
mals,  contagious  difeafes,  palpita¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  and  many  other 
didempers. 

CYCLAMEN,  vide  Art  ha- 

N I T  A  . 

CYDONIA  MALA,  e  or  unique 
femina  :  FruSlus  Cotonere  mail  jf .  Fa. 
The  quince-tree  ;  the  fruit  and  its 
feeds  [£.  £.] 

Quinces  have  a  very  audere  acid 
tade  ;  taken  in  fmall  quantity,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  redrain  vomiting, 
K  3  ,  and 
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and  alvine  fluxes  ;  and  more  libe¬ 
rally,  toloofen  the  belly.  The  feeds 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
ltance,  of  no  particular  tafte,  which 
they  readily  impart  to  watery  li¬ 
quors  :  an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A  fyrup  [A] 
and  gelly  [is.]  of  the  fruit,  and 
mucilage  of  the  feeds  [A j  are 
kept  in  the  Ihops. 

CYMINI  femen  :  Cymini  femine 
Icng'iore  C.  B.  Fceniculi  orientalis 
cumini  didii  Tourn .  Cummin ;  the 
feeds  [A  A.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
in  appearance  refembling  fennel, 
but  much  fmaller  :  the  feeds  are 
brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  feeds  have  a  bit- 
terifh  warm  tafle,  accompanied 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of 
the  moft  agreeable  kind.  They 
are  accounted  good  carminatives, 
but  not  very  often  made  ufe  of. 
An  eflential  oil  of  them  is  kept  in 
the  fliops,  and  they  give  name  to 
a  plafter  and  cataplafm  [A] 

CYNOGLOSSI  radix  :  Cyno- 
glojji majoris  vulgaris  C.B.  Houndf- 
tongue  ;  the  root. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
in  fhape  thought  to  referable  a 
tongue,  whence  its  name ;  they 
are  clothed  with  a  whitifh  down  : 
it  grows  wild  in  fhady  lanes.  The 
roots  have  a  rank  difagreeable 
frae  11,  and  rough  bitterifli  tafle, 
covered  with  a  glutinous  fweetilh- 
nefs.  The  virtues  of  this  root  are 
very  doubtful :  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  narcotic,  and  by  fome 
to  be  virulently  fo  :  others  declare, 
that  it  has  no  virtue  of  this  kind, 
and  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  gluti¬ 
nous  aftringent.  The  prefent  prac¬ 
tice  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  any  in¬ 
tention. 

CYNOBASTI  frudlus  :  Rofa 


fylvejlris  vulgaris  flore  odor  at  0  incar - 
nato  C.  B.  The  wild  briar,  dogrofe, 
or  hip  tree  ;  its  fruit  [A  A.] 

This  bufh  grows  wild  in  hedges 
throughout  England.  The  flow¬ 
ers  have  a  pleafant  fmell ;  but  fo 
weak,  that  Parkinfon  and  others, 
have  named  the  plant  rofa  fylvef- 
tris  inodor  a :  a  water  diftilled  from 
them  fmells  agreeably.  The  fruit 
or  hips  contain  a  fo.urifh  fweetifh 
pulp  ;  with  a  rough  prickly  mat¬ 
ter  inclofmg  the  feeds,  from  which 
the  pulp  ought  to  be  carefully  fe- 
parated  before  it  is  taken  internal¬ 
ly  :  the  Wirtemberg  college  ob- 
ferves,  that  from  a  negledl  of  this 
caution,  the  pulp  of  hips  fome- 
times  occaflons  a  pruritus,  and 
uneafinefs  about  the  anus;  and  I 
have  known  the  conferve  of  it  to 
excite  violent  vomiting.  The  con¬ 
ferve  is  the  only  officinal  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  fruit. 

CYPERI  LONGI  rpdix:  Cy- 
peri  odorati  radice  longa ,  Jive  cypert 
ojjicinarum  C.  B.  Long  cyperus  ; 
the  root. 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  gramini- 
folious  kind  ;  it  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  in  marfhy  places  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  roots  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  brought  to  us  from  Italy. 
This  root  is  long,  flender,  crook¬ 
ed,  and  full  of  knots :  outwardly 
of  a  dark  brown,  or  blackifh  co¬ 
lour,  inwardly  whitifh  ;  of  an  aro¬ 
matic  fmell,  and  an  agreeable 
warm  tafle :  both  the  tafte  and 
fmell  are  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation.  Cyperus  is  accounted 
a  good  ftomachic  and  carminative, 
but  at  prefent  very  little  regarded. 

DACTYLT  :  Frudius  Paltnce ma¬ 
joris  C.  B.  Dates  [A]  :  a  half 
dried  fruit,  about  the  fhape  of 
an  acorn,  but  generally  larger, 
confifting  of  a  fweet  pulpy  part 
and  a  hard  ftone :  the  beft  are 
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brought  from  Tunis.  They  were 
formerly  ufed  in  peftoral  decoc¬ 
tions,  and  fuppofed,  befides  their 
emollient  and  incraflating  virtue, 
to  have  a  flight  aftringency. 

DAUCI  CRETICT  femen: 

Dauci  foliis  funiculi  tenuijjimis  C.B. 
Candy  carrot,  or  carrot  of  Crete  ; 
the  feeds  [L.  £.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant 
growing  wild  in  the  Levant,  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
The  feeds,  which  are  brought  from 
Crete,  have  a  warm  biting  tafte, 
and  a  not  difagreeable  aromatic 
fmell.  They  are  carminative,  and 
faid  to  be  diuretic,  but  at  pre- 
fent  little  otherwife  ufed  than  as 
ingredients  in  the  mithridate  and 
theriaca. 

DAUCI  SYLVESTRIS  femen  : 

Bafinaca  fylvefris  ienui folia  Diof- 
coridis ,  vel  dauci  ojficinarum  C.  B. 
Wild  carrot  ;  the  feed  [/?.] 

This  is  common  in  pafture 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  through¬ 
out  England.  The  feeds  poffefs 
the  virtues  of  thofe  of  the  daucus 
Creticus ,  in  an  inferior  degree ; 
and  have  often  fupplied  their 
place  in  the  fhops  ;  and  been 
themfelves  fupplied  by  the  feeds 
of  the  garden  carrot:  thefe  lad 
are,  in  warmth  and  flavour,  the 
weakeft  of  the  three  :  the  feeds 
of  the  Candy  carrot  are  much  the 
ftrongeft. 

DENTIS  LEONIS,  five  Tarax - 

aci,  radix  et  folia  :  Dent  is  leonis  la- 
tiore  folio,  et  angufiiore folia  C .  B. 
Dandelion  ;  the  root  and  herb  [is.] 

This  plant  is  common  in  fields, 
and  uncultivated  places  ;  it  has 
feveral  narrow  dentated  leaves  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  with  a  flender 
naked  ftalk  fuftaining  a  yellow 
flower.  The  root,  leaves  and  ftalk, 
contain  a  bitter  milky  juice  :  they 


promife  to  be  of  ufe  as  aperient 
and  detergent  medicines  ;  and  have 
fometimes  been  directed  in  this  in¬ 
tention  with  good  iuccefs.  Boer- 
haave  efteems  them  capable,  ifdu-> 
lv  continued,  of  refolving  almoft 
all  kinds  of  coagulations,  and  open¬ 
ing  very  obflinate  obftructions  of 
the  vifcera. 

DIAPENSIA,  vide  Sanicula. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS,  vide 
Fraxinella. 

DICTAMNI  CRETICI ftlia: 

Origani  Cretici  latifolii  foment  of 
d our n.  Dittany  of  Crete  [L.  £.] 

This  is  a  kind  of  origanum  faid 
to  grow  pleri  tifuTly  in  the  ifland 
of  Candv,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
Morea  :  it  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  ordinary  winters 
of  our  own  climate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe 
with  us,  come  from  Italy,  N  The 
bed  fort  are  well  covered  over 
with  a  thick  white  down,  and 
.now  and  then  intermixt  with  pur- 
pliih  flowers.  In  fmell  and  tafle, 
they  fomewhat  referable  lemon- 
thyme  ;  but  have  more  of  an  aro¬ 
matic  flavour,  as  well  as  a  greater 
degree  of  pungency  :  when  frefh, 
they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  an  excellent  effential  oil.  They 
are  ingredients  in  the pulvis  e  myr¬ 
rh  a,  fpecies  e  fcordio,  mithridate ,  and 
theriaca  [Z,.] 

DIGITALIS  folia  :  Digitalis 
purpurea  folio  ajpero  C.  B.  Fox¬ 
glove  ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
on  uncultivated  heaths  :  the  ele¬ 
gant  appearance  of  its  purple  flow¬ 
ers  (which  hang  in  fpikes  along 
one  fide  of  the  ftalk)  has  gain¬ 
ed  it  a  place  in  fome  of  our  gar¬ 
dens.  The  leaves  have  been  ftrong- 
ly  recommended,  externally  a- 
K  4  gaiaft 
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gainft  fcrophulous  tumours;  and 
jikewife  internally,  in  epileptic  dis¬ 
orders  :  what  fervice  they  may  be 
capable  of  doing  in  thefe  cafes, 
we  have  no  experience.  Several 
examples  are  mentioned  by  me¬ 
dical  writers  of  their  occafioning 
violent  vomiting,  hypercatharfes, 
and  difordering  the  whole  con- 
Hitution ;  infomuch  that  Boer- 
haave  accounts  them  poifonous. 
Their  talle  is  bitter  and  very  nau- 
feous. 

DORONICI  ROMANI  radix  : 

Doronici  radice  fcorpii  C.B .  Ro¬ 
man  wolffbane  ;  the  root. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufly  on 
the  Alps,  and  i%  fundry  places  of 
Germany.  It  has  been  greatly 
difputed  whether  this  plant  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  poifonous 
cr  falutary  ones :  we  fhall  not  here 
enter  into  this  controverfy  ;  ob- 
ferving  only,  that  all  the  inten¬ 
tions,  it  has  been  recommended 
for,  may  certainly  be  anfwered  by 
other  medicines  of  no  lefs  ti H- 
cacy,  and  known  to  be  innocent ; 
and  that  therefore  the  ufe  of  do- 
ronicum  may  be  very  reafonably 
Jaid  afide  :  in  this  we  are  warrant¬ 
ed  by  common  pra&ice,  which  has 
not  for  a  long  time  paid  any  re¬ 
gard  to  it. 

DORONICI  GERMANICI, 

feu  Arnica ,  folia  et  radix  :  Doronici 
plant  aginis  folio  alterius  C .  B.  Ger¬ 
man  leopardlbane  ;  the  leaves 
and  root  [£.] 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  has  been  efteemed  a 
fpecific  for  refolving  coagulated 
blood,  but  operates  fo  violently, 
that  it  is  rarely  ufed.  The  dofe 
is  faid  to  be  one  or  two  pugils  of 
the  leaves,  and,  in  fome  cafes, 
of  the  roots. 

DRACONTIUM  :  Dracuncu - 


lus  polyphy  Utis  C.  B.  Arum  polyphyl - 
lum  Rivini.  Dragons,  or  the  many¬ 
leaved  arum. 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
It  has  fcarce  any  other  medical  dif¬ 
ference  from  the  common  arum , 
than  being  in  all  its  parts  fomewhat 
more  pungent  and  acrimonious. 

DRAKENA,  vide  Contra* 

YERVA. 

DULCAMARAS,  feu  Amara- 

dulcis ,  folani  lignofe ,  herba ,  radix  : 
Solani  fcandentis  feu  dulcamara. r 
C.  B.  Bitterfweet,  or  woody 
nightihade ;  the  herb  and  roots 

[*■] . 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  bullies 
with  woody  brittle  flalks.  The 
tafle  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the 
name  of  the  plant  exprelfes,  is 
both  bitter  and  fweet :  the  bitter- 
nefs  being  firfl  perceived,  and  the 
fweetnefs  afterwards.  They  are 
commended  as  deobflruents,  for 
refolving  coagulated  blood,  &c. 
and  are  faid  to  occafion  generally 
fome  confiderable  evacuation  by 
fweat,  urine,  or  flool,  particularly 
the  latter. 

EBULI  folia ,  cortex ,  radix  :  Sam- 
luci  humilis five  ebuli  C .  B.  Dwarf 
elder,  or  danewort ;  the  root,  bark, 
and  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fome 
counties  of  England  ;  but  about 
London  is  rarely  met  with,  unlefs 
in  gardens  :  the  eye  diftinguilhes 
little  difference  betwixt  it  and  the 
elder  tree,  except  in  the  fize  :  the 
elder  being  a  pretty  large  tree, 
and  the  dwarf  elder  only  an  herb 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves, 
roots,  and  bark  of  ebulus  have  a 
naufeous,  fharp,  bitter  tafle,  and 
a  kind  of  acrid  ungrateful  fmell : 
they  are  all  ftrong  cathartics,  and 
as  fuch  are  recommended  in  drop* 
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tics,  and  other  cafes  where  medi¬ 
cines  of  that  kind  are  indicated. 
The  bark  of  the  root  isfaid  to  be 
ftrongeft  ;  the  leaves  the  weakeft. 
But  they  are  all  too  churlifh  medi¬ 
cines  for  general  ufe  :  they  fome- 
times  evacuate  violently  upwards, 
almoft  always  naufeate  the  ftomach 
and  occafion  great  uneafinefs  of  the 
bowels.  By  boiling  they  become 
(like  the  other  draftics)  milder,  and 
more  fafe  in  operation.  Fernelius 
relates,  that  by  long  codtion  they 
entirely  lofe  their  purgative  virtue. 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  like- 
wife  purgative,  but  lefs  virulent 
than  the  other  parts.  A  rob  pre¬ 
pared  from-  them  may  be  given  to 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  as  a  ca¬ 
thartic  ;  and  in  fmaller  ones  as  an 
aperient  and  deobftruent  in  chro¬ 
nic  diforders  :  in  this  lallintention, 
it  is  faid  by  Haller  to  be  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  in  Swiflferland,  in  the  dofe 
«>f  a  dram. 

ELATINES  folia  :  Linarice  fe- 
oetum  nummularide  folia  non  *uillofo 
ft ourn.  Fluellin,  or  female  fpeed- 
well ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  creeping  plant, 
growing  wild  in  corn  fields.  The 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  roughilh 
tafte.  They  were  formerly  account¬ 
ed  excellent  vulneraries,  and  of 
great  ufe  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
old  ulcers  and  fpreading  cancer¬ 
ous  fores  :  fome  have  recommend¬ 
ed  them  internally  in  leprous  and 
fcrophulous  diforders  ;  as  alfo  in 
hydropic  cafes.  It  gives  name  to 
one  of  the  officinal  honeys  [£.]  ; 
but  the  plant  itfelf  is  never  ufed 
in  the  prefent  practice,  and  this 
preparation  of  it  is  in  no  great 
efteem. 

ELEMI  [£.  ZT.]  Gum  elemi. 

This  is  a  refin  brought  from  the 
Spaniffi  Weft-Indies,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in 


long  roundifh  cakes,  generally 
wrapt  up  in  flag  leaves.  The  belt 
fort  is  foftilh,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a  pale  whitilh  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  inclining  a  little  to  greenilh, 
of  a  ftrong  not  unpleafant  fmell. 
It  almoft  totally  diflolves  in  pure 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  fome  part  of 
its  fragrance  along  with  this  men- 
ftruum  in  diftillation :  diftilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  pale  coloured,  thin,  fra¬ 
grant  elfential  oil.  This  refin  gives 
name  to  one  of  the  officinal  un¬ 
guents,  and  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any 
otherwife  made  ufe  of;  though  it 
is  certainly  preferable  for  internal 
purpofes  to  fome  others  which  are 
held  in  greater  efteem. 

ELEOSELINUM,  videApiuw. 

ELEUTHERLE,  feu  Cafcarillx 
cortex  [Z/.T.]  Cafcarilla ;  a  bark 
faid  to  be  imported  into  Europe 
from  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands 
called  Elatheria,  in  curled  pieces, 
or  rolled  up  into  fliort  quills, 
about  an  inch  in  width,  pretty 
much  refembling  in  appearance 
the  Perunjianus  cortex ,  but  of  a 
paler  brown  colour  on  the  infide, 
lefs  compact,  and  more  friable. 

Its  tafte  is  bitterer,  yet  lefs  dif- 
agreeable,  and  lefs  rough  than  that 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  with  a  con- 
fiderably  greater  (hare  of  aroma¬ 
tic  pungency  and  heat :  the  thin 
outward  fkin,  which  is  of  a  whitilh 
colour,  has  no  tafte.  It  is  eafily 
inflammable,  and  yields  whilft 
burning  a  very  fragrant  fmell : 
this  peculiar  property  diftinguifhes 
the  eleutheria  from  all  other  known 
barks. 

Stifierus  feems  to  have  been  the 
firft  that  employed  the  cortex  eleu~ 
thence  as  a  medicine,  in  Europe ; 
he  relates  (in  his  Ad.  laborat.  chym . 
publilhed  in  the  year  1693)  that 
he  received  this  aromatic  bark  from 
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England  ;  and  that  Tome  time  af¬ 
ter  it  was  fold  at  Brunfwick  for 
Peruvian  bark  :  that  a  tinCture  of 
it  in  alkalized  vinous  fpirits,  or 
dulcified  alkaline  ones,  proved  car¬ 
minative  and  diuretic,  and  did  con- 
fiderablefervicein  arthritic,  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  calculous  cafes  ;  and  that 
if  taken  immediately  after  meals, 
it  affected  the  head  a  little.  Eleu- 
theria  was  foon  after  employed  by 
Apinus  in  an  epidemic  fever  which 
raged  in  fome  parts  of  Norway  in 
1694.  and  1695  :  this  difeafe,  which 
at  hr  ft  had  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  intermittent,  at  length 
was  accompanied  with  petechial 
fpots.  The  common  alexiphar- 
macs  and  fudorilics  were  found  in¬ 
effectual  :  but  the  powder  or  ex¬ 
tract  of  this  bark,  joined  with 
them,  proved  fuccelsful,  even  after 
petechias  had  come  forth  :  dyfen- 
teries  fucceeding  the  fever  were 
removed  by  the  fame  medicine. 
During  the  ufe  of  the  eleutheria, 
the  patient  generally  fweated  plen¬ 
tifully,  without  lofs  of  ftrength,  or 
other  inconvenience :  the  belly 
was  likewife  kept  open  ;  thofe  who 
did  not  fweat,  had  three  or  four 
ftools  a  day  :  where  the  menftrual 
or  hemorrhoidal  fluxes  were  fup- 
preffed  at  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
order,  they  generally,  upon  the 
ufe  of  this  medicine,  reappeared. 
Among  the  Germans,  the  eieuthe 
ria  is  at  prefent  in  very  great 
efteem,  and  frequently  employed 
againft  common  intermittents,  in 
preference  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
as  being  lefs  fubjeCt  to  fome  in- 
conveniencies  which  the  latter,  on 
account  of  its  greater  aftringency, 
is  apt  to  occaflon  :  it  is  alfo  given, 
with  good  fuccefs,  in  flatulent 
colics,  internal  haemorrhages,  dy- 
fenteries,  the  diarrhoeas  of  acute 
fevers,  and  other  like  diforders. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demy  found  this  bark  of  excellent 


fervice  in  an  epidemic  dyfentery 
in  the  year  1719  ;  in  which  ipeca- 
coanha  proved  ineffectual  :  Mr. 
Boulduc  obferved,  that  this  laft 
left  a  lownefs  and  weaknefs  of 
ffomach,  which  continued  for  a 
long  time,  whillt  eleutheria  foon 
railed  the  ftrength,  and  promoted 
appetite.  Among  us  the  ufe  of 
this  bark  is  not  yet  fo  general  as 
it  feems  to  deferve  :  infufions  of 
it  are  fometimes  direCted  for  pro¬ 
moting  expectoration. 

ENDIVLE  radix ,  folia  :  In - 
tybi  fati'-vde  latifoh<£  C.  B.  En¬ 
dive  ;  the  roots  and  leaves  [B.] 

Endive  is  raifed  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufe.  It  is  a  gentle  cooler 
and  aperient,  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  cichorium.  The 
feeds  are  ranked  among  the  four 
lefter  cold  feeds. 

ENUL^E  QAM? MNE.,  feu  He¬ 
lena  radix  :  Bfieris  omnium  maximi 
Bourn.  Elecampane ;  the  root 
[L.  E.] 

This  is  a  very  large  downy 
plant,  fometimes  found  wild  in 
moift  rich  foils.  The  root,  efpe- 
cially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell :  its  tafte,  on  firft 
chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it 
were  fomewhat  rancid ;  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  it  difeovers  an  aromatic 
bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  be¬ 
comes  confiderably  acrid  and  pun¬ 
gent:  Elecampane  root  poffeffes 
the  general  virtues  of  alexiphar- 
macs :  it  is  principally  recommend¬ 
ed  for  promoting  expectoration  in 
humoural  althmas  and  coughs,  in 
which  intention  it  enters  the  pec¬ 
toral  oxymel  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  :  liberally  taken,  it 
is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  loofen 
the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  large  quantities  of  this  root 
are  candied,  and  ufed  as  a  ftoma- 
chic,  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
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the  vifcera  in  general,  and  for  at¬ 
tenuating  tenacious  juices.  Spiri¬ 
tuous  liquors  extraft  its  virtues  in 
greater  perfection  than  watery 
ones  :  the  former  fcarce  elevate 
any  thing  in  diflillation  :  with  the 
latter  an  eiTential  oil  arifes,  which 
concretes  into  white  flakes :  this 
poflefles  at  firft  the  flavour  of  the 
elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to  lole 
it  in  keeping.  An  extract  made 
with  water  (a  preparation  now 
kept  in  the  (hops)  poflefles  the  bit- 
ternefs  and  pungency  of  the  root, 
but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  one  made 
with  fpirit. 

EQUISETUM,  vide  Cauda 

E QV  I N  A . 

ERIGERI,  feu  Senecionis  folia  : 
Senecionis  minor  is  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Groundlel  ;  the  leaves  [IT.] 

This  is  a  common  weed,  which 
notwithftanding  its  being  annual 
is  met  with  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  The  juice,  or  an  infufion 
of  it  in  ale,  is  generally  faid  to 
be  a  mild  and  fafe  emetic  ;  but 
unlefs  taken  jn  very  large  quantity, 
it  has  no  effect  this  way.  The 
frefh  herb,  beaten  into  a  very  coarfe 
pulp,  and  applied  externally,  cold, 
to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  is  faid 
to  have  cccafloned  flrong  vomit¬ 
ing  :  but,  as  Haller  jullly  fuf- 
pefts,  there  was  probably  fome 
fallacy  in  the  obfervation. 

ERUCZE  f e-men:  Erucce  latifolice 
^}hte9Jdtiva Diojcoridis  C.  B.  Rock¬ 
et  ;  the  feeds  [is.] 

This  was  formerly  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  for  falads ;  but  is  at  prefent 
lefs  common.  In  appearance,  it 
refembles  muftard,  but  iseafily  di- 
Ainguiftiable  by  the  fmoothnefs 
of  its  leaves,  and  its  difagreeable 
fmell.  The  feeds  have  a  pungent 
tafle,  of  the  muftard  kind,  but 
weaker  :  they  have  long  been  ce¬ 


lebrated  as  aphrodifiacs,  and  may, 
probably,  have  in  fome  cafes  a  ti¬ 
tle  to  this  virtue,  in  common  with 
other  acrid  plants. 

ERVUM,  vide  Orobus. 

ERYNGII  radix  :  Eryngii  ma - 
ritimi  C.  B.  Eryngo,  or  lea  holly ; 
the  root  [Z,.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 
Ihores  :  the  roots  are  flender,  and 
very  long  ;  of  a  pleafant  fweetifh 
tafle,  which  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  by  a  light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and 
acrimony.  They  are  accounted 
aperient,  and  diuretic,  and  have 
aifo  been  celebrated  as  aphrodi- 
fiac  ;  their  virtues  however  are  too 
weak  to  admit  them  under  the 
head  of  medicines.  The  candied 
root  is  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the 
fhops. 

ERYSIMI  folia:  Eryfmi  vul¬ 
garis  C.  B.  Hedge  multard  ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  com¬ 
mon  in  wafte  places,  and  by  way- 
iides.  The  leaves  are  faid  to  pro¬ 
mote  expeftoration,  excite  urine, 
and  the  other  fluid  fecretions,  atte¬ 
nuate  anddiflolve  vifcid  juices,  &c. 
This  they  are  fuppofed  to  perform 
by  an  acrimonious  ftimulating qua¬ 
lity  ;  but  the  tafle  difcovers  in 
them  only  an  herbaceous  foftnefs 
void  of  acrimony  :  the  feeds  indeed 
are  confiderably  pungent,  and  the 
roots  in  fome  fmall  degree. 

ESULA  MAJOR  et  MINOR, 
vide  Tithymalus. 

EUPATORII  CANNABINI 

folia  :  Eupatorii  cannahini  C .  B . 
Hemp  agrimony,  water  agrimony, 
or  water  hemp  ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 
Aides  of  rivers  and  ditches.  It  has 
an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  very  bitter 
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tafte,  with  a  confiderable  ftiare  of 
pungency.  The  leaves  are  greatly 
recommended  for  {Lengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera,  and  as  an  ape¬ 
rient  ;  and  faid  to  have  excellent 
efteCts  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  ca¬ 
chexies,  and  fcorbutic  diforders. 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  this  is 
the  common  medicine  of  the  turf- 
diggers  in  Holland,  againft  fcur- 
vies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fwellings  in 
the  feet,  which  they  are  fubjeCt  to. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to 
operate  as  a  ftrong  cathartic. 

.  EUPATORIUM  MESUES, 
vide  Ageratum. 

EUPATORIUM  GRAECO¬ 
RUM,  vide  Agrimonia. 

EUPHORBIUM  [£.]  a  gum- 
my-refm  exuding  from  a  large  ori¬ 
ental  Ihrub.  It  is  brought  to  us 
immediately  from  Barbary,  in 
drops  of  an  irregular  form  ;  fome 
of  which,  upon  being  broken,  are 
found  to  contain  little  thorns,  fmall 
twigs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable 
matters  ;  others  are  hollow,  with¬ 
out  any  thing  in  their  cavity  :  the 
tears  in  general  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  externally,  fomewhat  white 
withinfide :  they  eafily  break  be¬ 
twixt  the  fingers.  Lightly  applied 
to  the  tongue,  they  affeCt  it  with 
a  very  fliarp  biting  tafte  ;  and  upon 
being  held  for  fome  time  in  the 
mouth,  prove  vehemently  acrimo¬ 
nious,  inflaming,  and  exulcerating 
the  fauces,  &c.  Euphorbium  is 
extremely  troublefome  topulverize; 
the  finer  part  of  the  powder,  which 
flies  off,  afteCting  the  head  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  manner.  The  acrimony  is  fo 
great  as  torendevit  abfolutely  un¬ 
fit  for  any  internal  ufe  :  feveral 
correctors  have  been  contrived  to 
abate  its  virulence  ;  but  the  beft  of 
them  are  not  to  be  trufted  to ;  and 
as  there  feems  to  be  no  real  occa- 


fion  for  it,  unlefs  for  fome  external 
purpofes,  we  think,  with  Hoffman 
and  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  catalogue  of  in¬ 
ternal  medicines. 

EUPHRASTiE folia  :  Euphrafce 
ojficinarum  C .  B .  Eyebright ;  the 
leaves  [Z.] 

This  is  a  very  low  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  moift  fields.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  as  an  ophthal¬ 
mic,  both  taken  internally,  and 
applied  externally.  Hildanus  fays, 
he  has  known  old  men  of  feventy, 
who  had  loft  their  fight,  recover 
it  again  by  the  ufe  of  this  herb  : 
later  practitioners,  however,  have 
not  been  fo  happy  as  to  obferve 
any  fuch  good  effeCts  from  it.  At 
prefent  it  is  totally,  and  not  un- 
juftly,  difregarded. 

FABAE  fores  et  Jemen  :  Fal<e 
fere  candido  lituris  nigris  confpicuo 
Tourn.  Garden  beans  -y  the  flowers 
and  feed  [Z.] 

Beans  are  of  greater  ufe  for  cu¬ 
linary  than  medicinal  purpofes : 
they  are  a  firong  flatulent  food, 
fufflciently  nutritious,  but  not  eafy 
of  digeflion  ;  efpecially  when 
growing  old.  A  water  diftilled 
from  the  flowers  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  cofmetic,  and  ftill  re¬ 
tains  its  character  among  fome  fe* 
male  artifts. 

FARFARA,  vide  Tussilago. 

FERRUMet  CHALYBS  [Z.Z.] 
Iron  and  fteel  [Z.  Z.] 

Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper 
for  medicinal  ufe  than. the  fofter 
iron,  as  being  more  difficultly 
aCted  upon  by  the  animal  juices 
and  the  common  menftrua :  iron 
diflblves  readily  in  all  aeids,  and 
rufts  freely  in  the  air,  efpecially 
if  cccafionally  moiftened  w'ith  wa¬ 
ter  ;  fteel  requires  a  longer  time  for 
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its  foiution,  and  does  not  rufl  To 
eafily. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe 
metals,  and  the  feveral  prepara¬ 
tions  of  them,  are,  to  conflringe 
the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circula¬ 
tion,  to  promote  the  deficient  fe- 
cretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reprefs  inordinate 
difcharges  into  the  inteftinal  tube. 
After  the  ufe  of  them,  if  they 
take  effeCl,  the  pulfe  is  very  fen- 
fibly  raifed  ;  the  colour  of  the 
face,  though  before  pale,  changes 
to  a  florid  red  ;  thealvine,  urina¬ 
ry,  and  ctiticular  excretions,  are 
increafed.  Nidorous  eruCtations, 
and  the  feces  voided  of  a  black 
colour,  are  marks  of  their  taking 
due  effeCl. 

An  aperient  virtue  is  ufually  at¬ 
tributed  tofomeof  the  preparations 
of  iron,  and  an  aflringent  to  others ; 
but  fn  reality,  they  all  produce  the 
effects  both  of  aperients  and  aflrin- 
gents,  and  feem  to  differ  only  in 
degree.  Thofe  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  aflringent  fometimes  occa- 
fion  a  very  copious  difcharge  of 
urine,  or  a  diarrhoea ;  whilft  thofe 
called  aperient  frequently  flop  thefe 
evacuations. 

Where  either  a  preternatural  dif¬ 
charge,  or  fupprefiion  of  natural 
fecretions,  proceed  from  a  languor 
and  fluggifhnefs  of  the  fluids,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  folids ;  this  metal, 
by  increafing  the  motion  of  the 
former,  and  the  flrength  of  the 
latter,  will  fupprefs  the  flux,  or 
remove  the  fuppreflion  :  but  where 
the  circulation  is  already  too  quick, 
the  folids  too  tenfe  and  rigid,  where 
there  is  any  ftri&ure  or  fpafmodic 
contraction  of  the  veffels  ;  iron, 
and  all  the  preparations  of  it,  will 
aggravate  equally  both  diflempers. 

Though  the  different  prepara¬ 
tions  of  iron  aCt  all  in  the  fame 
manner,  yet  they  are  not  equally 
proper  in  all  conflitusioas,  Where 


acidities  aboundin  the  flrflpaflages, 
the  crude  filings,  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder,  prove  more  fcrvice- 
able  than  the  moil  elaborate  prepa¬ 
ration  of them.  On  theotherhand, 
where  there  is  no  acid  in  the  pri- 
mse  vise,  the  metal  requires  to  be 
previoufly  opened  by  faline  men- 
llrua  :  hence  a  foiution  of  iron  in 
acid  liquors  has  in  many  cafes  ex¬ 
cellent  effects,  where  (asBoerhaave 
obferves)  the  more  indigeflible  pre¬ 
parations,  as  the  calces  made  by 
fire,  have  fcarce  any  effeCt  at  all. 
If  alkalefcent  juices  are  lodged  in 
the  flomach,  this  metal,  though 
given  in  a  liquid  form,  provres  at 
leaft  ufelefs ;  for  here  the  acid  fol- 
vent  is  abforbed  by  the  alkaline 
matters  which  it  meets  with  in  the 
body,  fo  as  to  leave  the  iron  re¬ 
duced  to  an  inaftive  calx. 

Chalybeate  medicines  are  like- 
wife  fuppofed  to  differ,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  differences  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  acid  united  with  the  metal : 
vegetable  acids  fuperadd  a  deter-* 
gency  and  aperient  virtue ;  com¬ 
bined  with  the  vitriolic,  it  aCts  in 
the  firft  paffages  powerfully  as  an 
aperient;  whilft  the  nitrous  ren¬ 
ders  it  extremely  flyptic ;  and  the 
marine  Hill  more  fo.  For  the 
different  preparations  of  iron,  fee 
the  third  part  of  this  work. 


FlLlPENDULiE  radix  :  Fill- 
pendul<£  vulgaris,  an  Moli  Plinii 
C.  B.  Drop  wort ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fields 
and  chalky  grounds :  the  root  con- 
fifts  of  a  number  of  tubercles,  faf- 
tened  together  by  flender  firings ; 
its  tafle  is  rough  a-nd  bitteriih, 
with  a  flight  degree  of  pungency. 
Thefe  qualities  point  out  its  ufe  in 
a  flaccid  ftate  of  the  veffels  ;  and 
a  fluggifhnefs  of  the  juices  :  the 
natural  evacuations  are  in  fome 
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it,  where  the  excefs  or  deficiency 
proceed  from  this  caufe.  Hence 
fome  have  recommended  it  as  an 
aflringent  in  dyfenteries,  immo¬ 
derate  uterine  fluors,  &c.  others 
as  a  diuretic ;  and  others  as  an 
aperient  and  deobflruent  in  fcro- 
phulous  habits.  At  prefent  it  is 
wholly  difregarded* 

FILICIS  MARIS  radix  :  Filids 
* non  ratnofe ,  dent  at  re  C.  B.  Com¬ 
mon  male  fern  ;  the  root  [A.] 

FILICIS  FCEMIN./E  radix  t 
Filicis  ramofcemajoris  pinnulis  obtujis 
non  dentatis  C.  B.  Female  fern, 
or  brakes ;  the  root  [£.] 

FILICIS  FLORIDA,  feu  Of- 

mtindes  regalis ,  radix :  Fi litis  ramo - 
A  non  dent at  re ,  florid#  C.  B.  Of- 
mund  royal,  or  the  flowering  fern ; 
the  root  [ZL] 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  (which 
are  the  only  part  diredfed  for 
medicinal  ufe)  have,  when  firfl 
chewed,  fomewhat  of  a  fweetifh 
glutinous  tafle,  which  foon  be¬ 
comes  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  and 
naufeous.  They  are  faid  to  be 
aperient  and  anthelmintic*  Simon 
Paulli  tells  us,  that  they  have  been 
the  grand  fecret  of  fome  empirics 
againft  the  broad  kind  of  worms 
called  taenia  ;  and  that  the  dofe 
Is  one,  two,  or  three  drams  of 
the  powder.  The  third  fort  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  weakeft,  and 
the  fecond  the  Arongefl ;  this 
therefore  has  been  generally  made 
choice  of ;  practice  has,  however, 
at  length  expunged  them  all, 
though  the  college  of  Edinburgh 
ftill  retains  them  in  their  catalogue 
«f  fimples. 

FCENICULI  DULCIS  femen: 
Fceniculi  dulcis  C.  B.  Sweet  fen¬ 
nel  ;  the  feeds  [Z.  Z.] 

FCENICULI  VULGARIS 

folia ,  radix ,  femen  :  Fceniculi  <vul- 
.f* ris  germc.nici  C,  B.  Common 
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fennel :  the  feeds,  roots,  and 
leaves  [£.] 

The  fweet  fennel  is  fmaller  in 
all  its  parts  than  the  common,  ex¬ 
cept  the  feeds  which  are  confider- 
ably  larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two 
forts  differ  likewife  in  fhape  and 
colour  :  thofe  of  the  common  are 
roundifh,  oblong,  flattifn  on  one 
fide,  and  protuberant  on  the  other* 
of  a  dark  almoft  blackifh  colour  ; 
thofe  of  the  fweet  are  longer, 
narrower,  not  fo  flat,  generally 
crooked,  and  of  a  whitifh  or  pale 
yellowifh  colour.  Both  forts  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  :  the 
common  is  a  perennial  plant :  the 
fweet  perifhes  after  it  has  given 
feed  ;  nor  do  its  feeds  come  to 
fuch  perfedtion  in  this  climate  as 
thofe  which  we  receive  from  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent  tafle  : 
thofe  of  the  fceniculum  dulce  are  in 
flavour  moft  agreeable,  and  have 
alfo  a  conflderable  degree  of  fvveet- 
ifhnefs  ;  hence  our  college  have 
diredled  the  ufe  of  thefe  only. 
They  are  ranked  among  the  four 
greater  hot  feeds ;  and  not  un- 
defervedly  looked  upon  as  good 
flomachics  a&d  carminatives.  An 
eflential  oil  [if]  and  Ample  water 
[Z.]  are  prepared  from  them  in 
the  fliops  :  they  are  ingredients 
alfo  in  the  compound  juniper  wa¬ 
ter,  garlic-oxymel,  mithridate, 
theriaca,  and  decodtion  for  gly- 
flers  [Z.] 

The  root  is  far  lefs  warm,  but 
has  more  of  a  fweetifh  tafle,  than 
the  feeds  :  it  is  one  of  the  five 
roots  called  openers  ;  and  has 
fometimes  been  diredled  in  ap- 
perient  apozems.  Boerhaave  fays, 
that  this  root  agrees  in  tafle, 
fmell,  and  medical  qualities,  with 
the  celebrated  gin/eng  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  j  from  which,  however,  it 

appears 
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appears  to  be  very  confiderably 
different. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  very  rarely  been  employed 
for  any  medicinal  ufe,  A  fimple 
water  is  dire£ted  to  be  prepared 
from  them  in  the  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeia.  , 

FCENI  GRiECI  fe7?ien  :  Fceni 
gro’d  Jatinji  C.  B.  Foenugreek  ; 
the  feeds  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  and  in  Italy  ;  from 
whence  the  feeds  are  brought  to 
us.  They  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
a  rhomboidal  figure ;  a  difagree- 
able  flrong  fmell,  and  a  muci¬ 
laginous  tafte.  Their  principal 
ufe  is  in  cataplafms,  fomentations, 
and  the  like,  and  in  emollient 
glyflers.  They  enter  the  oleum 
e  mucilaginibus  of  the  fhops  :  to 
which  they  communicate  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  of  their  fmelL 

FOLIUM  INDUM,  vide  Ma- 

LABATHRVM. 

FORMICiE.  Ants;  their  bo¬ 
dies  and  eggs. 

Thefe  infers  are  at  prefent  of 
no  ufe  with  us  in  medicine,  though 
formerly  much  celebrated  for  a- 
phrodifiac  virtues,  and  ftill  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  aqua  magnanimitatis , 
and  other  like  compoiitions  of 
foreign  difpenfatories.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  thefe  animals  con¬ 
tain  a  truly  acidjui.ce,  which  they 
fhed  in  fmall  drops  upon  being 
irritated  :  by  infuhng  a  quantity 
of  live  and  vigorous  ants  in  water, 
an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  nearly 
as  flrong  as  good  vinegar.  Neu¬ 
mann  obferves,  that  on  diflilling 
them  either  with  water  or  pure 
fpirit,  a  clear  limpid  oil  arifes, 
which  has  fearce  any  tafte,  ©r  at 


leaf!  is  not  hot  or  pungent  like  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables. 

FR AG ARGE  folia ,  ft uBus  : 
Frag  aria  ferentis  fraga  rubra  j.  B-, 
The  ftrawberry  bufh ;  its  leaves 
and  fruit  [E.] 

The  leaves  are  fomevvhat  ftyp- 
tic,  and  bitterifh;  and  hence  may 
be  of  fome  fervice  in  debility  and 
laxity  of  the  vifeera  :  and  im¬ 
moderate  fecretions,  or  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  natural  evacuations, 
depending  thereon  :  they  are  re¬ 
commended  in  haemorrhages  and 
fluxes  ;  and  likewife  as  aperients, 
in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vilcera,  in  the  jaun¬ 
dice,  &c.  The  fruit  is  in  general 
very  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  :  like  other  fruits  of 
the  dulco-acid  kind,  they  abate 
heat,  quench  third:,  looien  the 
belly,  and  promote  urine ;  but 
do  not  afford  much  nourifhment. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  that  the  urine 

of  thofe  who  eat  liberally  of  this 

* 

fruit,  becomes  impregnated  with 
its  fragrant  fmell. ' 

FRANGULA,  vide  Alnus 

NIGRA. 

FRAXINELLiE,  feu  DiBamni 
alii,  radix  :  Diffamni  *v ulgo ,  five. 
fraxinella  C.  B.  White  or  baftard 
dittany  ;  the  root  [E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  ;  from  whence  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root,  dried 
and  rolled  up  into  quills,  is  fome- 
times  brought  to  us.  This  is  of 
a  white  colour,  a  weak,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell ;  and  a  C.  arable 
bitter,  lightly  pungent  tafte.  It 
is  recommended  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac ;  but  net  regarded  by  com¬ 
mon  practice,  nor  often  kept  in 
the  fhops. 

FR  AXINI 
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F  R  A  X  IN  I  cortex  el  femen  : 
Fraxini  excel/ioris  C.  B.  Fraxini 
•uulgatioris  J.  B.  The  afh  tree  ; 
its  bark  and  feeds  [£.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode¬ 
rately  aAringent,  and  as  fuch  has 
fometimes  been  made  ufe  of:  the 
feeds,  which  are  fomewhat  acrid, 
have  been  employed  as  aperients. 
There  are  fo  many  other  medicines 
more  agreeable,  and  more  effi¬ 
cacious  for  thefe  intentions,  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  afh  tree  have 
long  been  negleCted-. 


for  opening  obflruCtions  of  the 
vifcera,  attenuating,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  evacuation  of  vifcid 
juices.  Frederick  Hoffman  had 
a  very  great  opinion  of  it  as  a 
purifier  of  the  blood  ;  and  allures 
us,  that  in  this  intention  fcarce 
any  plant  exceeds  it.  Both  watery 
and  fphituous  menflrua  extract 
its  virtues. 


FULIGO  lignorum  co?nbuJlornm . 
Wood  foot  [Zr.-is.] 

This  concrete  is  of  a  Alining 
black  colour,  a  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  an  acrid  bitter  naufeous  tafle. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  hyfleric  cafes, 
In  which  it  is  fometimes  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  fetid  gums  : 
it  gives  name  to  a  tinCture  of  this 
kind  in  the  fhops.  Its  virtues  are 
extracted  both  by  watery  and  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  each  of  which,  if 
the  foot  is  of  a  good  kind,  diffolve 
about  one-fixth.  Soot  is  faid  to 
differ  greatly  in  quality  according 
to  the  wood  it  was  produced  from  : 
the  more  refinous  the  wood,  the 
more  the  foot  abounds  with  oily 
matter. 


GALANGAE  MINORIS  radix 
[£.]  Galangal ;  a  root  brought 
from  China. 

This  root  comes  to  us  in  pieces 
fcarce  an  inch  long,  and  not  half 
fo  thick,  full  of  joints,  with 
feveral  circular  rings  on  the  out- 
fide ;  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
a  bitterifh,  hot,  biting  tafle. 
Galangal  is  a  warm  flomachic 
bitter  :  it  has  been  frequently 
prefcribed  in  bitter  infufions,  but 
the  flavour  it  gives  is  not  agree¬ 
able.  The  London  college  has 
rejected  it  from  the  officinal  fim- 
ples. 


FUM ARIAS  folia  :  Fumarite 
cjfcinarum  et  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Fu¬ 
mitory  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  common  weed  in 
Ihady  cultivated  grounds,  pro¬ 
ducing  fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  It  is  very 
juicy,  of  a  bitter  tafle,  without 
any  remarkable  fmell.  The  me¬ 
dical  effeCts  of  this  herb  are,  to 
Arengthen  the  tone  of  thq  bowels, 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  urinary  and  other  natural 
fecretions.  It  is  principally  re¬ 
commended  in  melancholic,  fcor- 
butic,  and  cutaneous  difcrders ; 


GALBANUM  [L.  E.] 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  aft 
African  plant  of  the  ferulaceous 
kind.  The  juice,-  as  brought  to 
uSi  is  femipellucid,  foft,  tenaci¬ 
ous  ;  of  a  Arong,  and  to  fome 
unpleafant  fmell ;  and  a  bitterifh 
warm  taAe :  the  better  fort  is  in 
pale  coloured  maffes,  which,  on 
being  opened,  appear  compofed  of 
clear  white  tears.  Geoffroy  re¬ 
lates,  that  a  dark  greenifh  oil  is 
to  be  obtained  from  this  Ample 
by  diAillation,  which,  upon  re¬ 
peated  rectifications,  becomes  of 
an  elegant  fky  blue  colour.  The 
purer  forts  of  galbanum  are  faid 
by  fome  to  diffolve  entirely  in 
wine,  vinegar,  or  water ;  but  thefe 
liquors  are  only  partial  menflrua 
with  regard  to  this  drug  ;  nor  do 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  oils,  prove  more 
effectual  in  this  rdpeCt :  the  beA 

diffolvent 
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diffolvent  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  one  of  water. 
Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with 
gum  ammoniacum  ;  but  is  gene¬ 
rally  accounted  lefs  efficacious  in 
afthmas,  and  more  fo  in  hyllerical 
complaints.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  gum  pills,  fpecies  e  fcordio, 
mithridate,  theriaca,  confettio 
Paulina,  maturating  cataplafm  [Z.] 
and  antihyfteric  plafter  [Z.] 

G  ALEGZE  folia  :  Galsges  vul¬ 
garis floribus  cceruleis  C.  B.  Goats 
rue ;  the  herb. 

This  is  celebrated  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac;  but  its  fenfible  quali¬ 
ties  difcover  no  foundation  for  any 
virtues  of  this  kind  :  the  tafte  is 
merely  leguminous  :  and  in  Italy 
(where  it  grows  wild)  it  is  laid  to 
be  ufed  as  food. 

GALLZE  [Z.  Z.]  Galls. 

Thefe  are  excrefcences  found, 
in  the  warmer  countries,  upon  the 
oak  tree :  they  are  produced  by 
a  kind  of  infe£l  (which  wounds  the 
young  buds  or  branches)  and  after¬ 
wards  ferve  as  a  lodgement  for  its 
eggs  :  the  animal  within  the  gall 
eats  its  way  through  ;  thofe  which 
have  no  hole  are  found  to  have  the 
infedt  remaining  in  them.  The 
beft  galls  come  from  Aleppo :  thefe 
are  not  quite  round  and  fmooth, 
like  the  other  forts,  and  have  feve- 
ral  tubercles  on  the  furface.  Galls 
have  a  very  auftere  ftyptic  tafte, 
without  any  fmell :  they  are  very 
ftrong  aftringents,  and  as  fuch  have 
been  fometiines  made  ufe  of  both 
internally  and  externally,  but  are 
not  much  taken  notice  of  by  the 
prefent  practice. 

GALLII  folia  :  Gallii  lutei  C.  B. 
Ladies  fcedftravv,  or  cheefe-rennet ; 
the  herb  [Z  ] 

This  herb  has  a  fab  acid  tafte. 


with  a  very  faint,  not  difagreeable 
fmell :  the  juice  changes  blue  ve¬ 
getable  infufions  of  a  red  colour, 
and  coagulates  milk,  and  thus  dis¬ 
covers  marks  of  acidity.  It  Hands 
recommended  as  a  mild  ftyptic  ; 
but  has  never  been  much  in  ufe. 

GAMBOGIA  [Z.  Z.]  Gam¬ 
boge  ;  a  folid  concrete  juice, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in. 
large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  beft 
fort  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  breaks  ihining  and  free 
from  drofs  :  it  has  no  fmell,  and 
very  little  tafte,  unlefs  kept  in  the 
mouth  for  fome  time,  when  it  im- 
preffes  a  flight  fenfe  of  acrimony. 
It  immediately  communicates  to 
fpirit  of  wine  a  bright  golden  co¬ 
lour,  and  almoft  entirely  diffolves 
in  it;  Geoffroy  fays,  except  the 
fixth  part :  alkaline  falts  enable 
water  to  a£l  upon  this  fubftance 
powerfully  as  a  menftruum  :  the 
folution  made  by  their  means  is 
fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a  deep 
blood-red  colour,  and  paffes  the 
filtre  :  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  readily  and  entirely 
diffolves  it,  and  takes  up  a  confi- 
derable  quantity ;  and  what  is 
pretty  remarkable,  this  folution 
mixes  either  with  water  or  fpirit, 
without  growing  turbid. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully 
both  upwards  and  downwards  : 
Hoffman  and  fome  others  condemn, 
it  as  adting  with  too  great  vio¬ 
lence,  and  occafioning  dangerous 
hypercatharfes  ;  whilft  others  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion  Geoffroy 
feems  particularly  fond  of  this  me¬ 
dicine,  and  informs  us,  that  he 
has  frequently  given  it,  from  two 
to  four  grains,  without  its  proving 
at  all  emetic ;  that  from  four  to 
eight  grains,  it  both  vomits  and 
purges,  without  violence ;  that  its 
operation  i>  foon  over;  and  that 
•L  kr 
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if  given  in  a  liquid  form,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  diluted,  it  Hands  not  in 
need  of  any  corrector ;  that  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus  or  pill,  it  is  mod 
apt  to  prove  emetic,  but  very 
rarely  has  this  effect  if  joined  along 
with  mer  cur  ins  dulcis.  He  never- 
thelefs  cautions  againft  its  ufe 
where  the  patient  cannot  eafily  bear 
vomi.ting.  It  gives  name  to  a  pill 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
but  is  not  ufed  in  any  compofition 
of  the  London. 

GENISTA  folia  fores  y  fetnen  : 
Cytifo-genifce  fc  op  aria;  vulgaris  fore 
Iuteo  T ourn.  Broom  ;  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  feeds  [is.] 

The  leaves  of  this  fhrub  have 
a  naufeous  bitter  tafte  :  decodlions 
of  them  loofen  the  belly,  promote 
urine,  and  Hand  recommended  in 
hydropic  cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove  ca¬ 
thartic  in  deco&ion,  and  emetic  in 
fubftance,  though  in  fome  places, 
as  Lobel  informs  us,  they  are 
commonly  ufed,  and  in  large 
quantity,  in  falads,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  effeft  of  this  kind.  The 
qualities  of  the  feeds  are  little  bet¬ 
ter  determined  :  fome  report,  that 
they  purge  almoft  as  ftrongly  as 
hellebore,  in  the  dofe  of  a  dram 
and  half ;  whilit  the  author  above- 
mentioned  relates,  that  he  has  given 
a  decoftion  of  two  ounces  of  them 
as  a  gentle  emetic. 

GENTIAN  III  radix :  Gentians 
major  is  laiecs  C.  B.  Gentian  ;  the 
root  [L.ift] 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in  fome 
parts  of  England  :  but  the  dried 
roots  are  moil  commonly  brought 
from  Germany,  See.  they  fhould  be 
chofen  freih,  and  of  a  yellow  or 
bright  gold  colour  within.  This 
foot  isaftrong  bitter,  and  as  fuch, 
very  frequently  made  ufe  of  in. 


praftice :  in  tafle  it  is  lefs  excep¬ 
tionable  than  moll  of  the  other 
fubftances  of  this  clafs :  infulions 
of  it,  flavoured  with  orange  peel, 
are  fufficiently  grateful.  It  is  the 
capital  ingredient  in  the  bitter 
wine,  tin&ure,  and  infufion  of  the 
Ihops.  An  extrad  made  from  it 
is  likewife  an  officinal  prepara¬ 
tion. 

A  poifonous  root  was  fome  years 
ago  di (covered  among  fome  of  the 
gentian  brought  to  London ;  the 
ufe  of  which  occafioned  violent 
diforders,  and  in  fome  inllances 
death.  This  is  ealily  diftinguifh- 
able  by  its  being  internally  of  a 
white  colour,  and  void  of  bitter- 
nefs.  This  poifonous  Ample  feems 
to  be  the  root  of  the  thora  valdenfs 
of  Ray,  the  aconitum  primum  par- 
daliancbes  of  Gefner;  a  plant  which 
Lobel  informs  us  the  inhabitants 
of  fome  parts  of  the  Alps  ufed  for¬ 
merly  to  empoifon  darts  with. 

GERANII  BATRACHOIDIS 
folia.  Crowfoot  cranelbill ;  the 

GERANII  ROBERTIANI  fo¬ 
lia.  Herb  Robert ;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  found  wild,  the 
firll  in  hedges,  the  fecond  in  moill 
meadows.  The  leaves  have  an  au- 
llere  tafte,  and  have  hence  been 
recommended  as  allringents  ;  but 
they  have  long  been  difregarded 
in  practice,  and  have  therefore  been 
omitted  at  the  late  reformation 
both  of  the  London  andEdinburgh 
pharmacopoeias. 

GINSENG  [£.]  a  fmall  root 
brought  from  North  America,  and 
fometimes  from  China;  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  taper,  finely 
ilriated,  of  a  whitifh  or  yellowifh 
colour.  It  has  a  very  fweet  tafte, 
accompanied  with, a  flight  bitter- 
iihoefs  and  warmth. 
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The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  have  a 
very  extraordinary  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  root,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  univerfal  reftorative, 
in  all  decays,  from  age,  intem¬ 
perance,  or  difeafe.  The  great 
value,  there  fet  upon  it,  has  pre¬ 
vented  its  being  exported  from 
thence  into  other  countries,  and 
its  difcovery  in  North  America  is 
but  of  late  date,  fo  that  among  us 
it  has  hitherto  been  very  rarely 
madeufe  of;  although,  from  what 
can  be  judged  of  it  from  the  tafte, 
it  feems  to  deferve  fome  regard, 
efpecially  as  it  is  now  procurable 
in  plenty. 

GITH,  vide  Nig  ell  a. 

GLASTI folia:  Ifatidis fativce 
vel  latifolice  C.B.  Woad  ;  the 
leaves. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the 
ufe  of  the  dyers  ;  but  is  never  em¬ 
ployed  for  any  medicinal  purpofes. 
The  virtues  attributed  to  it  are 
thofe  of  an  aftringent. 

GLADIOLI  LUTEI  radix: 

Iridis  palujlris  lute ce,  Jive  acori  adul- 
terini  J.  B.  Acori  vulgaris  pharm . 
Augujl.  et  Wirt.  Yellow  water-flag, 
baftard  acorus,  or  water  flower-de- 
luce  ;  the  roots  [Z.] 

This  grows  common  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers  and  in  other  wa¬ 
tery  places.  The  root  has  a  very 
acrid  tafte,  and  proves,  when  frefh, 
a  ftrong  cathartic :  its  exprefled 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two, 
and  occafionally  increased,  hasoc- 
cafloned  a  plentiful  evacuation, 
after  jalap,  gamboge,  Sec.  had 
roved  ineffectual.  (See  the  Edin- 
urgheflays,  vol.  5.  art.  8.  Abridg. 
vol.  1.  page  202.)  By  drying,  it 
lofes  its  acrimony  and  purgative 
virtue.  The  pulvis  ari  of  our  dif- 
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penfatory  contains  about  one-fifth 
of  the  dry  root ;  the  Edinburgh 
ufes  in  its  place  the  acorus  verus, 
or  calamus  aromaticus. 

GLYCYRRHIZ JE  radix:  Gly- 
cyrrhizeeJili^uofavelGermanicte  C.B * 
Liquorice;  the  root  [Z.Z.] 

This  is  produced  plentifully  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.:  that 
which  is  the  growth  of  our  own 
is  preferable  to  fuch  as  comes 
from  abroad  ;  this  laft  being  ge¬ 
nerally  mouldy,  which  this  root 
is  very  apt  to  become,  unlefs  kept 
in  a  dry  place.  The  powder  of 
liquorife  ufually  fold  is  often  min¬ 
gled  with  flower,  and  I  fear  too 
often  with  fubftances  not  quite  fo 
wholefome  :  the  belt  fort  is  of  a 
brownifh  yellow  colour  (the  fine 
pale  yellow  being  generally  fophi- 
fticated)  and  of  a  very  rich  fweet 
tafte,  much  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  the  frelh  root.  Liquorice 
is  almoft  the  only  fweet  that 
quenches  thirft;  whence  it  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  adipfon .  Ga¬ 
len  takes  notice,  that  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  intention  in  hydro¬ 
pic  cafes,  to  prevent  the  neceflity 
of  drinking.  Mr.  Fuller,  in  his 
Medicina  gymnajiicay  recommends 
this  root  as  a  very  ufeful  peCloral, 
and  fays  it  excellently  foftens  acri¬ 
monious  humours,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  proves  gently  detergent : 
and  this  account  is  warranted  By 
experience.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  pettoral  fyrup,  peCtoral 
troches,  the  compound  lime  wa¬ 
ters,  decoCtion  of  the  woods,  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  gum  tragacanth, 
lenitive  eleCtuary,  andtfceiiaca.  An 
extract  is  directed  to  be  made  from 
it  in  the  Ihops,  but  this  prepara¬ 
tion  is  brought  chiefly  from  abroad, 
though  the  foreign  extract  is  not 
equal  to  fuch  as  is  made  with  pro¬ 
per  care  among  ourfelves. 

1,  2  GRAMINIS 
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GRAMLNIS  CANINI  radix: 

Graminis  canini  arroenfs ,  Jt^ve  gra- 
minis  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Quick- 
gfafs ;  the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  a  fweet  rough- 
ifh  tafte.  They  are  principally 
recommended  in  aperient  fpring 
drinks,  for  what  is  called  purifying 
and  fweetening  the  blood. 

GRANA  PARADISI :  Car  da- 
?no?nu?n  majus  famine  piperato  Geof- 
froii.  Grains  of  paradife  ;  a  fruit, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  [is.] 
This  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  lig,  divided  internally  into  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  are  con¬ 
tained  two  rovVs  of  fmall  feeds 
like  cardamoms.  Thefe  feeds  are 
fomewhat  more  grateful,  and  con- 
fiderably  more  pungent,  than  the 
common  cardamoms,  approaching 
in  this  refpeCt  to  pepper,  with 
which  they  agree  alfo  in  their 
pharmaceutical  properties  j  their 
pungency  refiding,  not  in  the  di- 
ftilled  oil,  as  that  of  cardamom 
feeds  does,  but  in  the  refin  ex¬ 
tracted  by  fpirit  of  wine. 

G  R  A  N  A  T I  cortex :  Frudius 
Mali  ptinica  fatinjce  C.  B.  The 
rind  of  the  pomegranate,  called 
fnalicorium  [£.T.] 

The  pomegranate  tree  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens, 
but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  valued,  rarely  comes  to 
fuch  perfection  as  in  w'armer  cli¬ 
mates.  This  fruit  has  the  general 
qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fum- 
mer  fruits,  allaying  heat,  quench¬ 
ing  third,  and  gently  loofening 
the  belly.  The  rind  is  a  ftrong 
aftringent,  and  a^  fuch  is  occafion- 
ally  made  ufe  of. 

GRATIOUE  folia:  Gratiolce 
centaurioidis  C.  B.  Hedge  hyfiop  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  met  with, 


among  us,  only  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  difagree- 
able  tafte  :  an  infufion  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  them,  when  frefh,  or  a  dram 
when  dried,  is  faid  to  operate 
ftrongly  as  a  cathartic.  Kramer 
reports  (Tent am.  botanic ,  p.  18.) 
that  he  has  found  the  root  of  this 
plant  a  medicine  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  ipecacoanha. 

GUAIACI  lignum ,  cortex ,  gum- 
mi  :  Guaiaci  Americani  primi frudlu 
ace r is,  fi<ve  legitimi  Breyn.  prodr . 
Guaiacum,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
warmer  parts  o,f  the  Spanilh  Weft- 
Indies  ;  its  wood,  bark,  and  refin 
called  gum  guaiacum  [L.E.~\ 

The  wood  is  very  ponderous,  of 
a  clofe  compaCl  texture;  the  outer 
part  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  the 
heart  of  a  deep  blackilh  green,  or 
variegated  with  black,  green,  pale 
and  brown  colours  :  the  bark  is 
thin,  fmooth,  externally  of  a  dark 
greyilh  hue :  both  have  a  lightly 
aromatic,  bitterilh,  pungent  tafte; 
the  bark  is  fomewhat  the  weakeft. 
The  refin  (which  exudes  from  in- 
cifions  made  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree)  is  brought  to  us  in  irregular 
maftes,  ufually  friable,  of  a  dufky 
greenilh,  and  fometimes  of  a  red- 
difh  caft,  with  pieces  of  the  wood 
among  them  :  its  tafte  is  more 
acrid  and  pungent  than  that  of  the 
wood  or  bark. 

Their  general  virtues  are  thole 
of  a  warm,  ftimulating  medicine  : 
they  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and 
other  vifcera  ;  and  remarkably 
promote  the  urinary  and  cuticular 
difeharge:  hence  in  cutaneous  de- 
fedations,  and  other  diforders  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  obftruCtions  of  the 
excretory  glands,  and  where  flug- 
gifh  ferous  humours  abound,  they 
are  eminently  ufeful  :  rheumatic 
and  other  pains  have  often  been 
relieved  by  them.  The  refin 
is  the  moft  a&ive  of  thefe  drugs ; 

and 
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and  the  efficacy  of  the  others  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quantity  ofthispart 
contained  in  them  :  the  refin  is 
extra&ed  from  the  wood  in  part  by 
watery  liquors,  but  much  more 
perfectly  by  fpirituous  ones ;  the 
watery  extract  of  this  wood,  kept 
in  the  (hops,  proves  not  only  lefs  in 
quantity,  but  confiderably  weaker 
than  one  made  with  fpirit.  This 
laft  extract  is  of  the  fame  quality 
with  the  native  refin,  and  differs 
from  that  brought  to  us  only  in 
being  purer.  The  gum,  or 
extracts,  are  given  from  a  few 
grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  ; 
which  laft  dofe  proves  for  the  moft 
part  confiderably  purgative.  T he 
officinal  preparations  of  guaiacum 
are  an  extraft  of  the  wood  [Z,.]  a 
folution  of  the  gum  in  rectified  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine  [Z<.]  and  a  folution  in 
volatile  fpirit  \L.  Eh]  as  alfo  an 
cmpyreumatic  oil  diftilled  from  the 
wood.  The  wood  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  compound  lime  water  [Z,.  ZT .] 
and  in  the  compound  tinctures  of 
jalap  and  fena  [ZT.l  of  which  it  en- 
creafes  the  purgative  virtue;  the 
gum,  in  the  aromatic  pills  [£.]  ec- 
phradlic  pills  [L.  £.]  mercurial  and 
ethiopic  pills,  Edinburgh  theriaca 
[£.]  and  the  compound  oil  of  bal- 
iam  of  Copaiba  [Z,.] 

GUMMI  AMMONIACUM, 
vide  Ammoniacum. 

GUMMI  ARABICUM  [L.  E.] 
Gum  Arabic;  a  concrete  gum, 
exuding  from  the  Egyptian  acacia 
tree.  This  is  brought  to  us  from 
Turkey,  in  fmall  irregular  maffes 
or  firings,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  co¬ 
lour.  The  true  gum  Arabic  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops ; 
gum  fenega  or  fenica,  which  comes 
from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  being 
ufually  fold  for  it :  this  greatly  re  - 
fembles  the  other,  and  perhaps,  as 


Dale  conjedlures,  exudes  from  a 
tree  of  the  fame  kind  :  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  large  pieces,  rough  on  the 
outfiae;  and  in  thefe  circumftances 
poffibly  confifts  the  only  difference 
betwixt  the  two ;  although  the  for¬ 
mer  is  held  to  be  the  purer  and 
finer  gutn,  and  therefore  preferred 
for  medicine ;  and  the  latter  the 
ftrongeft,  moft  fubftantial,  and 
cheapeft,  and  confequently  more 
employed  for  mechanic  ufes.  The 
virtues  of  this  gum  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  gummy  and  mucila¬ 
ginous  fubftances  in  general :  it  is 
given,  from  a  fcruple  to  two  drams, 
in  hoarfeneffes,  a  thin  acrimonious 
ftate  of  the  juices,  and  where  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  inteftines  is 
abraded.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  white  decodtion,  chalk  julep, 
the  compound  powders  of  bole, 
fcordium,  amber,  gum  tragacanth, 
the  common  emulfton,  mithridate, 
theriaca,  and  fome  of  the  tro¬ 
ches. 

GUMMI  CERASORUM. 
Cherry-tree  gum.' 

There  is  not  any  medical  diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  this  and  the  preced¬ 
ing.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  all 
the  gum  brought  to  us  from  the 
Eaft,  under  the  name  of  Arabicy  is 
no  other  than  the  gum  of  cherry, 
plum,  and  other  trees  common, 
among  ourfelves.  This  opinion  is 
neverthelefs  erroneous ;  for  thefe 
trees,  as  Geoffrey  obferves,  do  not 
grow  in  the  countries  from  whence 
gum  Arabic  is  brought;  vvhilft  the 
acacia  are  very  common  there. 

GUMMI  ELEMI,  videELEMi. 

GUMMI  TRAGACANTHiE 
[L.E.]  The  gum  of  the  tragacanth, 
a  thorny  bufh  growing  in  Crete, 
Afia,  and  Greece.  This  gum  is 
of  a  much  ftronger  body  than  either 
L  3  of 
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of  the  foregoing,  and  does  not  fo 
perfectly  diflolve  in  water.  A 
dram  will  give  a  pint  of  water  the 
confidence  of  a  fyrup,  which  a 
whole  ounce  ofgum  Arabic  is  fcarce 
fufficient  to  do.  Hence  its  ufe  for 
forming  troches,  and  the  like  pur- 
pofes,  in  preference  to  the  other 
gums.  It  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
powder,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  powders  of  cerufs  and 
amber. 

GUTTA  G AMB A,  vide  G  a  m- 

BOGIA. 

HAEMATITES  lapis  [L.  E .] 
Hematites,  or  bloodftone. 

This  is  an  elegant  iron  ore,  ex¬ 
tremely  hard,  of  a  dark  reddifti  or 
yellowilh  colour :  it  is  found  either 
along  with  other  ores  of  iron,  or 
in  diftinft  mines  by  itfelf.  With 
regard  to  its  medical  virtues,  we 
conceive  they  do  not  vary  from 
thofe  experienced  from  ruft,  and 
the  common  croci  of  iron,  notwith- 
fianding  the  extraordinary  opinion 
which  many,  even  of  the  late  prac¬ 
titioners,  have  entertained  of  it ; 
as  of  its  curing  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
which  Geoffroy  fays  the  haematites 
jdries  and  heals. 

HALICAC  ABUM,  vide  Al  k  e- 

KENGI. 

hedera:  arborea;  folia , 

Baccce,  et  gumrni  feu  refina  :  Hederee 
cotnmunis  majoris  Raii.  Ivy ;  the 
leaves,  berries,  and  refill  called 
gum  hederae  [£.] 

This  is  a  climbing  ffirubby  plant, 
growing  commonly  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  on  old  walls.  The 
leaves  have  very  rarely  been  given 
internally,  notwithftanding  they  are 
recommended  (in  the  Ephem.  natur. 
curiof.  vol.  ii.  obf.  120.)  againft  the 
atrophy  of  children  :  their  tafte  is 


naufeous,  acrid,  and  bitter.  Ex¬ 
ternally  they  have  fometimes  been 
employed  for  drying  and  healing 
ichorous  fores,  and  likewife  for 
keeping  iflues  open.  The  berries 
were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  qua¬ 
lity  :  later  writers  have  recommend¬ 
ed  them  in  fmall  dofes,  as  diapho¬ 
retics  and  alexipharmacs ;  and  Mr. 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  in  the  London 
plague  the  powder  of  them  was 
given  with  vinegar,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  as  a  fudorific.  It  is  probable 
the  virtue  of  the  compofition  was 
rather  owing  to  the  vinegar  than 
to  the  powder.  The  refin  was 
ranked  by  the  ancients  (if  their 
J'ciKfuov  t«  Ki<r<ru  was  the  fame 
with  our  gummi  hederae)  among  the 
depilatories ;  from  this  clafs,  which 
?t  certainly  had  no  title  to,  it  has 
fince  been  removed  to  that  of  con- 
glutinaters  of  wounds,  to  which  it 
has  no  very  juft  one. 

hedera:  terrestris  /*- 

lia  :  Hedera?  terrefris  ^vulgaris  C.  B. 
Ground-ivy  ;  the  leaves  [is.] 

Ground-ivy  is  a  low  plant,  fre¬ 
quent  in  hedges  and  lhady  places. 
It  has  an  aromatic,  though  not  very 
agreeable  fmell ;  and  a  quick,  bit- 
terifh,  warm  tafte.  This  herb  is 
an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient,  and 
detergent ;  and  hence  Hands  re¬ 
commended  againft  laxaty,  debi¬ 
lity,  and  obftru&ionsof  thevifcera; 
fome  have  had  a  great  opinion  of 
it  for  cleanfing  and  healing  u>cers 
of  the  internal  parts,  even  of  the 
lungs ;  and  for  purifying  the  blood. 
It  is  cuftomary  to  infufe  the  dried 
leaves  in  malt  liquors ;  a.j>ra6lice 
not  to  be  commended,  though  it 
readily  communicates  its  virtue, 
and  likewife  helps  to  fine  them 
down  :  fcarce  any  other  herb  has 
this  effect  more  remarkably  than 
ground-ivy. 
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HELENIUM,  vide  Enula 

CAMP  ANA. 

HELLEBORI  ALBI  radix : 
Hellebori  albi  jiore  fub'viridi  C.  B. 
White  hellebore ;  the  root  \L.  Eh\ 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  Swiflerland,  and  the  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  of  Germany.  The  root 
has  a  naufeous,  bitterifh,  acrid 
tafte,  burning  the  mouth  and  fauces : 
wounded  when  frefh,  it  emits  an 
extremely  acrimoniou  s  j  uice,  which 
mixed  with  the  blood,  by  a  wound, 
is  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous  : 
the  powder  of  the  dry  root,  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  iflue,  occafions  violent 
purging;  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  it 
proves  a  ftrong,  and  not  always  a 
fafe  fternutatory.  This  root,  taken 
internally,  ads  with  extreme  vio¬ 
lence  as  an  emetic,  and  has  been 
obferved,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  to 
occafion  convulfions,  and  other  ter¬ 
rible  diforders.  The  ancients 
fometimes  employed  it  in  very  ob- 
ftinate  cafes,  and  always  made  this 
their  lalt  refource.  Modern  prac¬ 
tice  feems  to  have  almoft  entirely 
rejeded  its  internal  ufe,  though 
I  am  informed  that  fome  have  lately 
ventured  upon  fo  large  a  dofe  as  a 
fcruple,  in  maniacal  cafes,  and 
found  good  efteds  from  it  after  the 
ftronger  antimonial  preparations 
had  been  given  in  vain.  A  tinc¬ 
ture  and  honey  of  it  are  kept  in 
the  Ihops  [Z.] 

HELLEBORI  NIGRI  radix: 
Hellebori  nigri Jiore  rofeo  C.  B.  Black 
hellebore;  the  roots  [Z.Z.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Swiflerland, 
Auftria,  and  Stiria  :  the  earlinefs 
of  its  flowers,  which  fometimes  ap¬ 
pear  in  December,  has  gained  it  a 
place  in  our  gardens. 

In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  a 
fpecies  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
made  ufe  of,  which  not  unfre- 


quently  produced  violent,  and 
fometimes  deleterious  efteds :  this 
the  Wirtemburgh  college  particu¬ 
larly  caution  againft,  tho’  without 
mentioning  any  marks  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguilhed,  or  even 
giving  the  preci/e  name  of  the 
plant.  It  appears  to  be  the  fetid 
black  hellebore  of  C.  B.  called  in 
England,  where  it  grows  wild,  fet- 
terwort,  fettlewort,  or  baftard  hel¬ 
lebore ;  the  roots  of  this  may  be 
diftinguilhed  from  the  officinal 
fort  by  their  being  lefs  black.  The 
roots  of  the  poifonous  aconites  re- 
femble  in  appearance  thofe  of  the 
black  hellebore ;  and  in  the  B  re  flaw 
colledions  we  find  fome  inftances 
of  fatal  efteds  occafioned  by  mi- 
flaking  the  former  for  the  latter: 
thefe  alfo  are  happily  difcoverable 
by  their  colour  ;  the  aconiiutn  be¬ 
ing  lighter  colour’d  than  even  the 
paleft  of  the  black  hellebores.  The 
faculty  of  Paris,  by  allowing  the 
ufe  of  one  of  the  paler  hellebores 
(the  green-flowered,  which  grows 
wild  in  England,  and  is  called  by 
our  farriers,  peg-root)  have  in  fome 
meafure  deprived  the  fhops  of  the 
benefit  of  this  criterion  :  but  the 
London  college  have  direded  the 
darkeft  coloured  of  all  the  roots  of 
this  clafs.  Since  therefore  the  two 
noxious  roots  which  the  buyer  is 
moft  apt  to  miftake  for  this,  are 
diftinguilhable  from  it  by  their  co¬ 
lour,  but  have  no  other  external 
mark  by  which  they  may  be  with 
certainty  known,  particular  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  this  circum- 
ftance  ;  only  the  deepeft  black  be¬ 
ing  chofen,  and  all  the  paler  roots 
rejeded. 

The  tafte  of  Hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr. 
Grew  obferves,  is  firft  felt  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads 
immediately  to  the  middle,  with¬ 
out  being  much  perceived  on  the 
intermediate  part:  on  chewing  it 
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for  a  few  minutes,  the  tongue 
i'eems  benumbed,  and  affected  with 
a  kind  of  paralytic  ftupor,  as  when 
burnt  by  eating  any  thing  too  hot : 
the  fibres  are  more  acrimonious 
than  the  head  of  the  root  which 
they  iffue  from.  .  Black  hellebore 
root,  taken  from  fifteen  grains  to 
half  a  dram,  proves  a  ftrong  ca¬ 
thartic  ;  and  as  fuch  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  cure  of  maniacal, 
and  other  diforders,  proceeding 
from  what  the  ancients  called  atra 
bilis :  in  which  cafes,  medicines 
of  this  kind  are  doubtlefs  occa- 
fionally  of  ufe,  though  they  are 
by  no  means  pofTeffed  of  any  fpe- 
cific  power.  It  does  not  however 
appear,  that  our  black  hellebore 
adts  with  fo  much  violence  as  that 
of  the  ancients :  whence  many  have 
fuppofed  it  to  be  a  different  plant: 
and  indeed  the  deferiptions  which 
the  ancients  have  left  us  of  their 
hellebore,  do  not  agree  to  any  of 
the  forts  ufually  taken  notice  of 
by  modern  botanifls.  Another 
fpecies  has  been  difeovered  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  which  Tourne- 
fort  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of 
helleborus  niger  or  lent  alls,  amplijjimo 
folio ,  caule  praalto ,  fore  purpuraf- 
cente ,  and  fuppofes  to  be  the  true 
ancient  hellebore,  from  its  grow¬ 
ing  in  plenty  about  mount  Olym¬ 
pus,  and  in  the  ifland  Anticyra, 
celebrated  of  old  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  antimaniacal  drug:  he 
relates,  that  a  fcruple  of  this  fort, 
given  for  a  dofe,  occafioned  con- 
vulfions. 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  look¬ 
ed  upon  principally  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  in  this  light  is  frequently 
employed,  in  fmall  dofes,  for  at¬ 
tenuating  vifeid  humours,  promot¬ 
ing  the  uterine  and  urinary  dif- 
charges,  and  opening  inveterate  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  remoter  glands :  it 
often  proves  a  very  powerful  emme- 
nagogue  in  plethoric  habits,  where 


fteel  is  ineffedlual  or  improper. 
An  extract  made  from  this  root 
with  water,  is  one  of  the  mildeft, 
and  for  the  purpofes  of  a  cathar¬ 
tic  the  molt  effectual  preparation 
of  it;  this  operates  fufficiently, 
without  occafioning  the  irritation 
which  the  pure  refin  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with.  A  tindture  drawn  with 
proof  fpirit,  contains  the  whole 
virtue  of  the  hellebore,  and  feems 
to  be  one  of  the  beft  preparations 
of  it  when  defigned  for  an  altera¬ 
tive  :  this  tindture,  and  the  ex- 
tradl,  are  kept  in  the  fhops.  The 
college  of  Edinburgh  makes  this 
root  an  ingredient  in  the  purging 
cephalic  tindture,  and  compound 
tindture  of  jalap  ;  and  its  extradl 
in  the  purging  deobllruent  pills, 
gamboge  pills,  the  laxative  mer¬ 
curial  pills,  and  Rudius  pills,  or 
the  compound  cathartic  extradl. 

HELXINE,  vide  Parieta- 
ria. 

HEPATICiE  NOBILIS  folia: 

Ranunculi  trident ati  <verni,  fore fim- 
plici  cceruleo  Tourn.  Noble  liver¬ 
wort ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  herb  has  a  place  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
early  appearance  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  a  cooling,  gently  reftringent 
herb  ;  and  hence  recommended  in 
a  lax  ftate  of  the  fibres  as  a  corro¬ 
borant. 

HEPATICA  TERRESTRIS, 
vide  Lichen. 

HERBIE  PARIS  folia  et  frudlus  : 
Solani  quadrifolii  bacciferi  C.  B . 
Herb  Paris,  truelove,  or  one-berry ; 
the  leaves  and  fruit. 

This  is  a  low  plant  growing  wild 
in  Ihady  woods.  It  is  faid,  but  on 
no  good  grounds,  to  be  alexiphar- 
mac :  Gefner  relates,  that  its  juice 
has  killed  poultry  :  and  its  fmell 
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and  tafte  manifeftly  agree  with 
$hofe  of  the  narcotic  herbs. 

HERMODACTYLUS.  Her- 
moda&il ;  a  root  brought  from 
Turkey.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a 
jkeart  flatted,  of  a  white  colour, 
compact,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  pow¬ 
der  ;  of  a  vifcous  fweetifh  tafte, 
with  a  light  degree  of  acrimony. 

Hermoda&ils  wereofgreat  repute 
among  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic  ; 
but  thofe  we  now  meet  with  in  the 
fhops  have  very  little  purgative  vir¬ 
tue  :  Neumann  declares  he  never 
found  them  to  have  any  effedt  at  all. 

HERNIARLE  folia  :  Polygoni 
minor  is ji^vemillegran ae  major  is  glabrae 
C.B.  Rupture-wort ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  herb,  growing 
wild  in  fandy  and  gravelly  grounds. 
It  is  a  very  mild  reftringent,  and 
may,  in  fome  degree,  be  fervice- 
able  in  diforders  proceeding  from  a 
weak  flaccid  ftate  of  the  vifcera  : 
the  virtue  which  it  has  been  moft 
celebrated  for,  it  has  little  title  to, 
that  of  curing  hernias. 

HIPPOGLOSSI  folia:  Rufci 

cmguflifolii,  fruSiu  folio  innafcente 
\ Tourn .  Double-tongue;  the  leaves. 

This  is  met  with  only  in  gardens, 
where  plants  are  cultivated  for  cu- 
riofity.  It  has  rarely  been  taken 
notice  of  by  medicinal  writers, 
though  retained  in  our  pharmaco¬ 
poeias  till  the  late  emendation. 

HIPPOSELINI,  feu  Smyrnii, fo¬ 
lia,  radix ,  femen  :  Hippofelini  Tbco - 
phrafti,  <vel  Smyrnii  Diofcoridis  C.  B. 
Alexanders  ;  the  leaves,  root,  and 
feeds  [£.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
differing  from  the  others  of  that 
clafs,  in  bearing  a  large  tumid 
black  feed  :  it  grows  by  the  fea 
fide,  upon  rocks.  In  medical  qua¬ 
lities  it  agrees  with  apium  (fmallage) 


except  that  the  hippofelinttm  isfome- 
what  ftronger. 

HIRUNDIN  ARIA,  vide  Vin- 

CETOXICUM. 

HORDEI  femen  :  Horde i  dificbi, 
quod  fpicabinas ordines  habeat  Plinio 
C.  B.  Common  barley  [ L .  £.] 
HORDEUM  GALLICUM 'five 
MUNDATUM.  French  barley, 
or  the  common  barley  freed  from 
the  fhell. 

HORDEUM  PERL  ATUM  dic- 
ium  [L.]  Pearl  barley  ;  prepared  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  by  grind¬ 
ing  the  fhelled  barley  into  little 
round  granules,  which  appear  of  a 
kind  of  pearly  whitenefs. 

Barley,  in  its  feveral  ftates,  is 
more  cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and 
lefs  nutritious  than  wheat  or  oats  : 
among  the  ancients,  deco&ions  of 
it  were  the  principal  aliment,  and 
medicine,  in  acute  difeafes.  The 
London  college  diredl  a  decoflion 
of  pearl  barley,  and  both  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh  make  common 
barley  an  ingredient  in  the  pedtoral 
deco&ion. 

HORMINI  SATIVJ,  feu  Sclct* 
rear,  folia ,  femen  :  Homini  Jclareae 
ditti  C.  B.  Garden  clary  ;  the 
leaves  and  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  have  a  warm,  bitterifh 
pungent  tafte  ;  and  a  ftrong,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell :  the  touch 
difcovers  in  the  leaves  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  glutinous  or  refinous  matter. 
They  are  principally  recommend¬ 
ed  in  fluor  albus,  and  other  fe¬ 
male  weakneffes,  in  hyfteric  dif¬ 
orders,  and  in  flatulent  colics. 

HYBERNICUS  LAPIS :  fegu- 
la  <vel ardefia  Hybernica  [Zi.]  Irifh 
flate. 

This  is  a  hlackifh  foflile  ftone 
brought  from  Ireland.  It  Teems  to 
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earth,  flightly  impregnated  with 
Sulphur  and  iron ;  and  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  pofleSs  in  a  low  degree  the 
virtues  of  the  other  ferrugineous 
minerals. 

HYDRARGYRUS,  vide  An- 

CENTUM  VJVUM. 

HYDROLAPATHUM,  vide 
Lapathum. 

HYOSCYAMI  folia:  Hyo/cyami 
albi  majoris  •vel  tertii  Diofcoridis  et 
quarti  Plinii  C.  B.  White  henbane  ; 
the  leaves  [T.] 

This  is  met  with  only  in  botanic 
gardens. 

HYOSCYAMI  NIGRI  folia  : 
Hyo/cyami  •vulgaris  n)  el  nigri  C.  B. 
The  common  wild,  or  black  hen¬ 
bane  ;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  fland  recommend¬ 
ed  for  Sundry  external  purpofes, 
and  by  Some  likewife  internally 
againft  dyfenteries  and  haemor¬ 
rhages  :  but  there  are  fo  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  pernicious  effetts, 
that  common  practice  has  very  de¬ 
servedly  rejetted  them.  They  are 
flrong  and  virulent  narcotics,  great¬ 
ly  diforder  the  fenfes,  occalioning 
deliria  and  madnefs,  either  deadly, 
or  of  long  duration.  Haller  tells  us 
of  one  who  eat  of  all  the  poifons  of 
the  phyfic  garden,  the  napelli, 
apocyna,  bella  donna,  without  in¬ 
jury,  but  was  mattered  by  this ;  that 
after  its  common  effetts  as  a  narco¬ 
tic  had  abated,  a  paralyfis  of  one  of 
the  legs  remained  ;  and  that  Boer- 
haave  had  his  fenfes  disordered  by 
only  making  a  platter  from  this 
plant.  There  are  other  examples 
alio,  though  from  lefs  unexcep¬ 
tionable  authorities,  of  henbane 
proving  narcotic,  though  none  of 
it  was  received  into  the  body. 

H  YPE  RICI  folia ,  /lores ,  J'emen  : 
Hyperici  •vulgaris  C.  B.  St.  John’s 


wort;  the  leaves,  flowers  [£.£.] 
and  feeds  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  uncultivated  places  through¬ 
out  England.  Its  tafte  is  rough 
and  bitterifh ;  the  Smell  difagree- 
able.  Hypericum  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  corroborant,  diure¬ 
tic  and  vulnerary  ;  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  hyfterical  and  mania¬ 
cal  diforders  :  it  has  been  reckoned 
of  Such  efficacy  in  thefe  laft,  as  to 
have  thence  received  the  name  of 
fuga  deemonum.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  the  flowery  tops  tinge  express¬ 
ed  oils  of  a  red  colour  (which  very, 
few  vegetable  fubftances  will  do) 
and  communicate  a  blood  red  to 
rettified  Spirit.  The  oil  tinged  by 
them  is  kept  in  the  fhops  [A.] 

HYPOCISTJDIS  fuceus  infpiffa- 
tus  :  Hypoci/lidis  J'ub  ci/lo  C.  B. 
Juice  of  hypociftis  [L.  £.] 

Hypociftis  is  a  flelhy  production, 
growing  in  the  warmer  climates 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds 
of  citti.  Its  infpiflated  juice  is  an 
aftringent,  fimilar  to  acacia,  but 
Somewhat  ftronger.  At  prefent  it 
is  Scarce  otherwise  made  uSe  of, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  Some  of 
the  old  compositions,  viz.  mithri- 
date,  theriaca,  and  the  compound 
powder  of  amber  [£.] 

HYSSOPI  folia  :  Hy/fopi  ojfichia - 
rum,  cerruleae  f-ve  fpicatce  C.  B. 
Hyflop  ;  the  leaves  [£.  £.] 

The  leaves  of  hyflop  have  an 
aromatic  Smell,  and  a  warm  pun¬ 
gent  tafle.  Befides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  in  humoral 
atthmas,  coughs,  and  other  dif¬ 
orders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs ; 
and  Said  to  notably  promote  expec¬ 
toration.  A  Ample  water  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  them  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

JACO- 
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JACOBiEiE  folia  :  Jac»b#<* 
vulgaris  lari  mat#  C.  B.  Ragwort, 
or  feggrum  ;  the  leaves. 

This  ragged-leaved  plant  grows 
wild  by  road  fides,  and  unculti¬ 
vated  places.  Its  tafte  is  roughilh, 
bitter,  pungent,  and  extremely  un- 
pleafant :  it  Hands  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Simon  Paulli  againft 
dyfenteries  ;  but  its  forbidding 
tafte  has  prevented  its  coming  into 
pradice. 

JALAPIUM  [L.  E .]  Jalap. 

Jalap  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulus,  brought  to  us  in  thin 
tranfverfe  flices,  from  Xalapa,  a 
province  -of  New  Spain.  Such 
pieces  lhould  be  chofen  as  are  moft 
compact,  hard,  weighty,  dark  co¬ 
loured,  and  abound  moft  with 
black  circular  Arise.  Slices  of 
bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fome- 
times  mixed  with  thofe  of  jalap  : 
thefe  may  be  eafily  diftinguiffied 
by  their  whiter  colour,  and  lefs 
compad  texture.  This  root  has 
no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  upon 
the  tongue  ;  but  when  fwallowed, 
it  affeds  the  throat  with  a  fenfe  of 
heat,  and  occafions  a  plentiful  dis¬ 
charge  of  faliva. 

Jalap  in  fubftance,  taken  in  a 
dofp  of  about  half  a  dram  (lefs  or 
more,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  patient)  in  plethoric, 
or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves 
an  effedual,  and  in  general  a  fafe 
purgative,  performing  its  office 
mildly,  feldom  occafioning  naufea 
or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  ac¬ 
company  the  other  ftrong  cathar¬ 
tics.  In  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders,  and  hot  bilious  tempera¬ 
ments,  it  gripes  violently,  if  the 
jalap  be  good  ;  but  rarely  takes  due 
effed  as  a  purge.  An  extrad  made 
by  water  purges  almoft  univerfaliy, 
but  weakly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
has  a  confiderable  effed  by  urine  : 
the  root  remaining  after  this  pro- 


cels,  gripes  violently.  The  pure 
refin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
occafions  moft  violent  gripings, 
and  other  terrible  fymptoms,  but 
fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic :  tritu¬ 
rated  with  fugar,  or  with  almonds 
into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  or 
diftolved  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with 
fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  without  occafioning 
much  diforder;  the  part  of  the  ja¬ 
lap  remaining  after  the  feparation 
of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an  ex- 
trad,  which  has  no  effed  as  a  ca¬ 
thartic,  but  operates  powerfully  by 
urine.  Its  officinal  preparations  are 
an  extrad  made  with  water  and 
fpirit  \L.  £.]  a  refin  [Zs.]  a  fimple 
tindure  [ L .  £.]  and  a  compound 
tindure  [£.]  The  extrad  is  the 
bafis  of  one  of  the  purgative  pills 
[£.] 

Frederick  Hoffman  particularly 
cautions  againft  giving  this  medi¬ 
cine  to  children,  and  affures  us, 
that  it  will  deftroy  appetite,  weak¬ 
en  the  body,  and  perhaps  occafion 
even  death.  In  this  point,  this 
celebrated  praditioner  was  proba¬ 
bly  deceived:  children,  whofe 
veffels  are  lax,  and  the  food  foft 
and  lubricating,  bear  thefe  kinds 
of  medicines,  as  Geoffroy  obferves, 
better  than  adults. 

JAPONICA  TERRA  five  cate¬ 
chu  [Z.£.]  Japan  earth,  improper¬ 
ly  fo  called ;  being  neither  an  earth, 
nor  the  produce  of  Japan  ;  but  an 
infpiffated  vegetablej  uice,  prepared 
in  the  Eaft-Indies  from  the  fruit,  as 
is  fuppofed,  of  the  areca  palm  tree. 
It  is  dry  and  pulverable,  outwardly 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  inwardly  of  a 
Ihining  dark  brown,  almoft  black, 
with  fome  caft  of  red.  When  pure, 
it  diffolves  totally  in  water,  and  al¬ 
moft  totally  in  redified  fpirit  :  as 
we  ufually  meet  with  it,  a  confide¬ 
rable  quantity  of  fandy  matter  is 
left  by  both  thefe  menftrua.  This 
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medicine  is  a  mild  aftringent,  and 
frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  al- 
vine  fluxes,  uterine  profluvia,  in 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifcera 
in  general,  and  in  coughs  proceed¬ 
ing  from  thin  acrid  defluxions.  Its 
tafte  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
moft  other  fubftances  of  thisclafs ; 
chewed  for  fome  time,  it  leaves  a 
kind  of  fweetilhnefs  in  the  mouth. 
The  troches  and  tindlure,  kept  in 
the  fhops,  are  very  elegant  prepa¬ 
rations  of  it.  It  gives  name  tp  an 
officinal  confection  [is.]  and  is  an 
ingredientin  the  compound  powder 
of  amber,  mithridate,  and  theri- 
aca  [£.] 

JASMINI  fores  :  Jafmini  rvul- 
gatioris  jlore  albo  C.  B.  Jafmine ; 
the  flowers. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  commonly 
planted  in  our  gardens.  The 
flowers  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  which 
is  liked  by  moft  people,  though  to 
fome  difagreeable  :  exprefled  oils 
extra#  their  fragrance  by  infufion  ; 
and  water  elevates  fomewhat  of  it 
in  diftillation,  but  no  eflential  oil 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  from 
them  :  the  diftilled  water,  kept  for 
a  little  time,  lofes  it  odour.  As 
to  their  medical  virtues,  the  prefent 
practice  experts  not  any  from  them, 
notwithftanding  they  have  been  re¬ 
commended  for  promoting  delivery, 
curing  ulcerations  of  the  uterus,  &c. 

IBERJDIS  folia:  Lepidii gr ami¬ 
ne  o  folio f<ve  iberidis  Tourn.  Sciatica 
crefles ;  the  herb. 

This  is  met  with  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  :  in  tafte,  fmell,  and  medical 
virtues,  it  agrees  with  the  naftur- 
tium.  It  has  been  particularly  re¬ 
commended  in  external  applica¬ 
tions  againft  the  fciatica,  whence 
the  Englilh  name  of  the  plant. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA  [. E .}  Fifli- 
glue,  or  ifing-glafs. 


This  is  a  folid  glutinous  fubftance, 
obtained  from  a  large  kind  of  fifh, 
caught  in  the  feas  of  Mufcovy. 
The  Ikin,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  animal  are  boiled  in,  water,  the 
decoCtion  infpiflated  to  a  proper 
confiftence,  and  then  poured  out 
fo  as  to  form  thin  cakes ;  thefe  are 
either  farther  exflccated  till  perfect¬ 
ly  dry,  or  cut  whilft  foft  into  flices, 
which  are  afterwards  bent,  or  rolled 
up  into  fpiral,  horfefhoe,  and 
other  fhapes.  This  glue  is  more 
employed  for  mechanic  purpofes 
than  in  medicine.  It  may  be  given 
in  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the 
juices,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages ; 
regard  being  had  to  their  different 
dilpofition  to  putrefcence. 

IMPERATORLE,  feu  Magif 

trantia:  radix  :  Imperatoria  majoris 
C.  B.  Mafterwort ;  the  root  [2j.] 

This  is  a  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  from  whence 
we  are  fupplied  with  roots  fuperior 
in  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe  railed 
in  our  gardens.  The  fmell  of  this 
root  is  very  fragrant ;  its  tafte  bit- 
terifh,  warm,  and  pungent,  glow¬ 
ing  in  the  mouth  for  a  long  time 
after  it  has  been  chewed.  This 
Ample,  though  undoubtedly  an  ele¬ 
gant  aromatic,  is  not  regarded  in 
the  prefent  practice  1  it  is  fcarcely 
ever  directed  in  extemporaneous 
prefeription,  and  the  only  officinal 
composition  it  has  a  place  in,  is  the 
plague  water  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  Its  flavour  is  fl- 
milar  to  that  of  angelica,  but 
Itronger. 

IPECACOANHA  [L.  £.]  a  root 
brought  from  the  Spanifh  Weft-In¬ 
dies. 

It  is  divided  into  two  forts,  Pe¬ 
ruvian  and  Brazilian:  but  the  eye 
diftinguifhes  three,  alh  coloured  or^ 
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^rey,  brown,  and  white.  The  afh 
coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipecacoanha 
of  the  (hops,  is  a  fmall  wrinkled 
root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a 
great  variety  of  figures,  brought 
over  in  Ihort  pieces,  full  of  wrink¬ 
les,  and  deep  circular  fiflures, 
quite  down  to  a  fmall  white  woody 
fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each 
piece ;  the  cortical  part  is  compact, 
brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinous 
upon  breaking  :  it  has  very  little 
fmell ;  the  tafte  is  bitterifh  and 
fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue,  as 
it  were,  with  a  kind  of  mucilage. 
The  brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat 
more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing, 
of  a  brown,  or  blackifh  colour  with¬ 
out,  and  white  within ;  this  is 
brought  from  Brazil.  The  white 
fort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles, 
and  no  perceptible  bitternefs  in 
tafte.  The  firft  fort  (the afh  colour¬ 
ed,  or  grey  ipecacoanha)  is  that  ufu- 
ally  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe. 
The  brown  has  been  fometimes  ob- 
ferved,  even  in  afmalldofe,  to  pro¬ 
duce  violent  efFeds.  The  white, 
though  taken  in  a  large  one,  has 
fcarce  any  efFed  at  all :  Mr.  Geof- 
froy  calls  this  fort  baftard  ipeca¬ 
coanha,  and  complains  that  it  is  an 
impofition  upon  the  public.  To 
whatfpeciesof  plant  the  ipecacoan¬ 
ha  belongs,  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined.  GeofFroy,  Neumann, 
Dale,  and  fir  Hans  Sloane,  inform 
us,  that  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  apo* 
cynum  (dogs  bane)  are  too  frequent¬ 
ly  brought  over  inftead  of  it :  and 
inftances  are  given  of  ill  confe- 
quences  following  from  the  ufe  of 
thcfc  roots :  if  the  marks  above 
laid  down,  particularly  the  afh  co- 
lnur,  brittlenefs,  deep  wrinkles, 
and  bitterifh  tafte,  be  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to,  all  miftakes  of  this  kind 
may  be  prevented. 

Ipecacoanha  was  firft  brought  in¬ 
to  Europe  about  the  middle  of  laft 
century,  and  an  account  of  it  pub- 
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lifhed  about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo ; 
but  it  did  not  come  into  general 
ufe  till  about  the  year  1686,  when 
Helvetius,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lewis  XIV,  introduced  it  into 
practice.  This  root  is  one  of  the 
mildeft  and  fafeft  emetics  we  are 
acquainted  with  ;  and  has  this  pe¬ 
culiar  advantage,  that  if  it  fhould 
not  operate  by  vomit,  it  paffes  ofr 
by  the  other  em  undories.  It  was 
firft  introduced  among  us  with  the 
character  of  an  almoft  infallible 
remedy  in  dyfenteries,  and  other 
inveterate  fluxes ;  as  alfo  in  dis¬ 
orders  proceeding  from  obftrudions 
of  long  ftanding :  nor  has  it  loft 
much  of  its  reputation  by  time.  In 
dyfenteries,  it  almoft  always  pro¬ 
duces  happy  efFeds,  and  often  per¬ 
forms  a  cure  in  a  very  fhort  fpace 
of  time.  In  other  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  in  beginning  dyfenteries,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  malignant  kind,  or 
where  the  patient  breathes  a  tainted 
air,  it  has  not  been  found  equally 
fuccefsful :  in  tliefe  cafes  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine  for  feveral  days,  and  to 
join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 
and  the  like.  This  root,  given  in 
fubftance,  is  as  effedual,  if  not 
more  fo  than  any  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  it :  the  pure  refin  ads  as 
a  ftrong  irritating  emetic,  but  is 
of  little  fervice  in  dyfenteries;  whilft 
an  extrad  prepared  with  water  is 
almoft  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe 
cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though 
it  has  little  effed  as  an  emetic. 
GeofFroy  concludes  from  hence, 
that  the  chief  virtue  of  ipecacoanha 
in  dyfenteries  depends  upon  its 
gummy  fubftance,  which  lining 
the  inteftines  with  a  foft  mucilage, 
when  their  own  mucus  has  been 
abraded,  oceafions  their  exulcera¬ 
tions  to  heal,  and  defends  them 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  : 
and  that  the  refinous  part,  in  which 
ths  emetic  quality  refidcs,  is  re¬ 
quired. 
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required,  where  the  morbific  mat¬ 
ter  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of  the 
flomach  and  inteftines.  But  if 
the  virtues  of  this  root  were  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous, 
or  gummy  part,  pure  gums,  or 
mucilages,  might  be  employed  to 
equal  advantage.  Water,  affifted 
by  a  boiling  heat,  takes  up  from 
all  vegetables  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  refinous  along  with  the 
gummy  matter  :  if  the  ipecaco- 
anha  remaining  after  the  adion  of 
water  be  digefted  with  pure  fpirit, 
it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refin 
as  at  firft  :  fo  that  the  aqueous  ex- 
trad  differs  from  the  crude  root 
only  in  degree,  being  proportion- 
ably  lefs  refinous,  and  having  lefs 
effed,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  ipecacoanha,  in  this  dis¬ 
order,  depend  upon  its  promoting 
perfpiration,  the  freedom  of  which 
is  here  of  the  utmoll:  importance, 
and  an  increafe  of  which,  even  in 
healthful  perfons,  is  generally  ob- 
ferved  to  fupprefs  the  evacuation 
by  ftool.  In  dyfenteries,  the  fkin 
is  for  the  moll  part  dry  and  tenfe, 
and  perfpiration  obllruded :  the 
common  diaphoretics  pafs  off  with¬ 
out  effed  through  the  inteflinal 
canal :  but  ipecacoanha,  if  the  pa¬ 
tient,  after  a  puke  or  two,  be  co¬ 
vered  up  warm,  brings  on  a  plen¬ 
tiful  fw'eat.  After  the  removal  of 
the  dyfentery,  it  is  neceflary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  the  medicine 
for  fome  time  longer,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  rel&pfe  :  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  few  grains,  divided  into 
Several  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occafion 
any  fenfible  evacuation,  may  be 
exhibited  every  day ;  by  this  means 
the  cure  is  effedually  eflablifhed. 
And  indeed  Small  dofes  given, 
even  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  often  found  to  have  better 
effeds  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
than  larger  ones.  Geolfroy  in- 
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forms  us,  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  that  he  has  obferved  ten 
grains  of  the  powder  to  ad  as  ef¬ 
fedually  as  a  Scruple  or  two  ;  and 
therefore  confines  the  dole  betwixt 
fix  and  ten  grains  :  it  has  lately 
been  found,  that  even  Smaller  dofes 
prove  Sufficiently  emetic.  The 
only  officinal  preparation  of  this 
root  is  a  tindure  made  in  wine 
[£.  £.] 

IRIDIS  FLORENTINE  ra- 
dix  :  Iridis  Florentines  alba  C.  B, 
Florentine  orris  ;  the  root. 

IRIDIS  PURPUREA  NOS- 
TRATIS  radix:  Iridis  ‘vulgaris 
Germanices  finje  Jylvejiris  C.  B. 
Flower-de-luce;  the  root  [ E .] 

Both  thefe  appear  to  be  the  fame 
Species  of  plant :  Several  varieties 
of  k  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  The  roots,  when  recent, 
have  a  bitter,  acrid,  naufeoustafte, 
and  taken  into  the  body  prove 
flrongly  cathartic ;  and  hence  the 
juice  is  recommended  in  dropfies, 
in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four  Scruples, 
By  drying  they  lofe  this  quality, 
yet  ftill  retain  a  Somewhat  pungent, 
bitterifh  tafte :  their  Smell  in  this 
flate  is  of  the  aromatic  kind;  thofe 
produced  in  the  ^warmer  climates 
have  a  very  grateful  flavour,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  March  vio¬ 
lets  :  hence  the  ufe  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  iris  in  perfumes,  and  for  fla¬ 
vouring  liquors  :  the  fhops  employ 
it  in  the  white  pedoral  troches 
{Z,.  E .]  and  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca  [Z-.]  pedoral  decodion, 
and  pedoral  oxymel  [£.] 

IV  A  ARTHRITICA,  vide 

CHAMjEPlTYS. 

JUGLAND1S  cortex  et  fra  Shis* 
The  walnut,  and  its  outer  (hell. 

The  kernel  df  the  fruit  is  fimilar 
in  quality  to  almonds :  the  lhell  is 

ailringent : 
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aFringent :  but  neither  of  them 
are  at  prefent  employed  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

JUJUBJE.  Jujubes;  a  half- 
dried  fruit  brought  from  France. 

Jujubes  have  a  pleafant  fvveet 
taFe.  They  are  recommended  in 
an  acrimonious  Fate  of  the  juices; 
in  coughs  from  thin  fharp  deflux¬ 
ions;  and  in  heat  of  urine  :  but 
they  are  at  prefent,  among  us, 
a  Franger  to  medicinal  practice, 
and  to  the  Flops. 

JUNCUS  ODORATUS  :  J un¬ 
cus  odorcitus  Jive  aromaticus  C.  B. 
Sweet  rufh,  or  camels  hay  [ L.~\ 

This  is  a  dry  fmooth  Falk, 
brought  to  us  along  with  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  the  flowers, 
from  T urkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up 
in  bundles  about  a  foot  long. 
The  Falk,  in  fhape  and  colour, 
fomewhat  refembles  a  barley  Fravv : 
it  is  full  of  a  fungous  pith,  like 
thofe  of  our  common  ruflies:  the 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  wheat,  and 
furround  the  Falk  with  feverai 
coats,  as  in  the  reed  :  the  flowers 
are  of  a  carnation  colour,  Friped 
with  a  lighter  purple.  The  whole 
plant, ,  when  in  perfection,  has 
a  hot  bitterifti,  not  unpleafant, 
aromatic  taFe  ;  and  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  fmell ;  by  long  keeping,  it 
lofes  greatly  of  its  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour.  DiFilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
eflential  oil.  It  was  formerly  often 
ufed  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  ob- 
FruCtions  of  the  vifcera,  &c.  but 
at  prefent  is  fcarce  otherwile  em¬ 
ployed  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

JUNIPERI  bacccpy  lignum ,  gum- 
mi  :  Juniperi  vulgaris  fruiicofa 
C.B.  Juniper;  the  berries  [/,,£.] 
wood,  and  the  refin  (improperly 
called  gum)  which  exudes  from  it 
n  the  warmer  climate^  [E  ] 
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This  is  an  evergreen  Ft  rub, 
growing,  upon  heaths  and  hilly 
grounds  in  all  the  parts  of  Europe  : 
the  wood  and  reFn  are  not  at 
prefent  made  ufe  of  for  medicinal 
purpofes  :  the  berries  are  brought 
from  Holland,  where  this  Firub 
is  very  plentiful. 

Juniper  berries  have  a  Frong, 
not  difagreeable  fmell  ;  and  a 
warm,  pungent  fvveet  taFe,  which 
if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  pre- 
vioufly  well  bruifed,  is  followed 
by  a  bitterifh  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  in  the  bark ;  the 
fweet  in  the  juice  ;  the  aromatic 
Favour  in  oily  veficles,  fpread 
through  the  fubFance  of  the  pulp, 
and  diFinguilhable  even  by  the 
eye ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds: 
the  frefh  berries  yield,  on  expref- 
fion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like, 
aromatic  juice  ;  if  previouFy 
pounded  fo  as  to  break  the  feeds, 
the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. 

Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  car¬ 
minatives  and  Fomachics  :  for 
thefe  purpofes,  a  fpirituous  water 
[£.]  and  eflential  oil  diftilled  from 
them  \_L.  .£.]  are  kept  in  the  fhops : 
they  are  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  horferadifh  water,  tinc¬ 
ture  of  jalap,  tindure  of  fena  [i:.] 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [£.]  the 
liquor  remaining  after  the  diFil- 
lation  of  the  oil,  pafled  through  a 
Frainer,  and  gently  exhaled  to  the 
confidence  of  a  rob,  proves  like- 
wife  a  medicine  of  great  utility, 
and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  oil,  or  berry  itfelf : 
HoFman  is  exprefsly  of  this  opini¬ 
on,  and  Frongly  recommends  it 
in  debility  of  the  Fomach  and  in- 
teFines,  and  fays  it  is  particularly 
of  fervice  to  old  people  who  are 
fubjeCt  to  thefe  diforders,  or  la¬ 
bour  under  a  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  urinary  excretion  :  this  rob 
is  oi  a  dark,  browniFi-yellow 
colour,  a  balfamic  fweet  taFe, 
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with  a  little  of  the  bitter,  more 
or  lefs,  according  as  the  feeds  in 
the  berry  have  been  more  or  lefs 
bruifed. 

KALI  folia  :  Kali  major  is  cochle- 
ato  femine  C.  B.  Glaffwort  ;  its 
leaves,  and  the  alkaline  fait  called 
cineres  clavellati ,  or  potafh  [ff.] 
which  ufed  formerly  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  this  plant  only,  bat 
now  from  fundry  forts  of  woods, 
and  other  vegetable  matters  in¬ 
differently  (fee  the  article  Cine- 
res  Russici.)  Several  forts  of 
thefe  falts,  differing  in  degree  of 
purity  and  ilrength,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fhops  of  the  dryfalter  : 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found  under 
this  denomination  in  thofe  of  the 
apothecary  or  druggift, 

KERMES  [L.Eh]  a  round  grain 
about  the  bulk  of  a  pea,  found 
(in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  France)  adhering 
to  the  branches  of  the  ilex  aculeata 
cocciglandifera  C.  B. 

Thefe  grains  appear,  when 
frelh,  full  of  fmall,  reddilh  ovula, 
or  animalcules,  of  which  they  are 
the  nidus.  On  expreffion,  they 
yield  a  red  juice,  of  a  bitterilh, 
fomewhat  rough  and  pungent  tafte, 
and  a  not  unpleafant  fmell :  this  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  grains  themfelves 
are  cured  by  fprinkling  with  vine¬ 
gar  before  exficcation  :  this  pre¬ 
vents  the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and 
kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are  al¬ 
ready  hatched  ;  otherwife,  they 
change  into  a  winged  infed,  leav¬ 
ing  tne  grain  an  empty  hulk. 

Kermes,  confidered  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  is  a  grateful,  very  mild  re- 
itnngent,  and  corroborant.  In  this 
light  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Greeks  :  the  Arabians  added  a  cor¬ 
dial  virtue  :  European  writers  alfo 
have  in  general  recommended  it 


for  exhilarating  the  fpirits,  and 
againft  palpitations  of  the  heart ; 
but  more  particularly  for  promot¬ 
ing  birth,  and  preventing  abor¬ 
tion.  I  have  known,  fays  Geof- 
froy,  many  women,  who  had  never 
reached  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
made  joyful  mothers  by  the  ufe  of 
pills  compofed  of  kermes ,  germin. 
o~uor.  exficcat.  and  confeftio  de  hy~ 
acintho  (a  compofition,  containing 
fome  vegetable  allringents  and  aro¬ 
matics,  together  with  gold  and 
fiver  leaf,  four  precious  Hones, 
and  other  ingredients  of  lefs  val  ue : ) 
three  of  thefe  pills  mult  be  taken 
for  the  firft  dofe,  and  this  repeated 
three  times,  at  the  interval  of 
twice  three  hours ;  after  which 
three  pills  more  are  to  be  taken 
every  morning  on  the  three  lalt 
days  of  the  moon  in  every  month 
till  delivery.  Notwithllanding  this 
affertion,  we  conceive  our  readers 
will  with  us  believe,  that  neither 
the  kermes,  or  its  auxiliaries,  are 
to  be  much  depended  on.  The 
kermes  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
confedion,  which  appears  to  be 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  above  com¬ 
pofition. 

LABDANUM  f  L.  E .] 

This  is  a  refmous  fubftance  ex¬ 
uding;  upon  the  leaves  of  the  eiftus 
ladanifera  Cretica  flore  purpureo 
Tourn.  This  refin  is  faid  to  have 
been  formerly  colleded  from  the 
beards  of  goats,  who  brouzed 
the  leaves  of  the  eiftus  :  atprefent, 
a  kind  of  rake,  with  feveral  ftraps 
or  thongs  of  fkins  fixed  to  it,  is 
drawn  lightly  over  the  fhrub,  fo 
as  to  take  up  the  unduous  juice, 
which  is  afterwards  feraped  off 
with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
pure,  even  in  the  places  which 
produce  it ;  the  dull,  blown  upon 
the  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling 
with  the  tenacious  juice :  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  alfo  faid  to  mix  with 
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it  a  certain  black  fand.  In  the 
(hops  two  forts  are  met  with :  the 
beft  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in  dark 
coloured,  almoft  black  mattes,  of 
the  confidence  of  a  foft  plafter, 
which  grows  ftill  (ofter  upon  being 
handled;  of  a  very  agreeable  fmell, 
and  of  a  light  pungent  bitterifh 
tafle  :  the  other  fort  is  harder,  not 
fo  dark  coloured,  in  long  rolls 
coiled  up  :  this  is  of  a  much  weaker 
fmell  than  *the  firft,  and  has  a  large 
admixture  of  a  fine  fand,  which  in 
the  labdanum  examined  by  the 
French  academy,  made  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  mafs.  Rectified  fpi- 
xit  of  wine  aimed  entirely  dilfolves 
pure  labdanum,  leaving  only  a 
(mail  portion  of  gummy  matter 
which  has  no  tade  or  fmell :  and 
hence  this  refin  may  be  thus  ex¬ 
cellently  purified  for  internal  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient 
in  the  domachic  and  cephalic 
pladers  of  the  (hops. 

LAC  [E  ]  Milk. 

.  Milk  appears  to  be  a  vegetable 
juice,  with  little  or  nothing  of  an 
animal  nature.  The  quality  and 
ufes  of  this  foft  nutritious  liquor 
are  in  general  well  known  :  we 
(hall  therefore,  in  this  place,  only 
give  an  account  of  fome  experi¬ 
ments,  pointing  out  the  alterations 


it  undergoes  from  different  admix¬ 
tures,  and  the  difference  in  quality 
of  the  milk  of  different  animals. 

New  milk  mixes  uniformly  with 
common  water,  the  mineral  chaly- 
beat  waters,  wines,  and  malt  li¬ 
quors  that  are  not  acid,  weak  vi¬ 
nous  (pirits,  folutions  of  fugar, 
foaps,  and  neutral  falts  ;  but  not 
with  oils  expretted  or  diftilled. 
Acids  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
coagulate  it  ;  as  alfo  do  fixt  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  highly  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine  :  the  curd  made 
by  acids  is  in  part  refolved  again 
by  alkaline  liquors  ;  as  that  made 
by  alkalies  likewife  is  by  acids. 
Neutral  falts,  nitre  in  particular, 
preferve  it  from  coagulating  fpon- 
taneoutty  ;  and  likewife  render  it 
lefs  eafily  coagulable  by  acids. 

The  human  milk  is  the  fweeteft 
of  thefe  liquors,  and  that  of  affes 
next  to  it :  this  laft  is  the  molt  di¬ 
lute  of  them  all:  on  buffering  it  to 
coagulate  fpontaneoufly,  the  curd 
fcarce  amounted  to  two  drams  from 
twelve  ounces,  whilft  that  of  cows 
milk  was  five  times  as  much  :  the 
coagulum  of  affes  milk,  even  when 
made  by  acids,  forms  only  into  fine 
light  flakes  which  fwim  in  the  fe- 
rum;  that  of  goats  milk  concretes 
into  more  compact  mattes  which 
fink. 


Upon  evapo¬ 
rating  twelve 
ounces  of 


There  remained 
of  dry  matter 

drams. 


From  which  water  extracted  a 
fweet  faline  fubftance,  amount¬ 
ing,  when  exficcated,  to 
drams. 


Cows  milk 
Goats  milk 
H  uman  milk 
Attes  milk 


*3 

12* 

8 

8 


The  faline  fubflance  obtained 
from  affes  milk  was  white,  and 
Iweet  as  fugar;  thofe  of  the  others, 
brown  or  yellow,  and  coniiderably 


lefs  fweet ;  that  of  cows  milk,  the 
leaft  fweet  of  all.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  affes  milk  contains  more 
ferum,  and  much  more  of  a  fac- 
M  chari  tie 
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charine  faline  matter,  than  thofe 
of  cows  and  goats  ;  and  that  the 
two  latter  abound  moil  with  unc¬ 
tuous  grofs  matter:  hence  thefe 
are  found  to  be  moft  nutritious, 
whiift  the  firft  proves  moft  effectual 
as  an  aperient  and  detergent. 

The  infpiffated  refid  uum  of  milk, 
digefted  with  about  as  much  water 
as  was  wafted  in  the  evaporation, 
yields  an  elegant  kind  of  whey, 
more  agreeable  in  tafte,  and  which 
keeps  better  than  that  made  in  the 
common  manner.  This  liquor  pro¬ 
motes  the  natural  fecretions  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  if  its  ufe  is  duly  conti¬ 
nued,  does  good  fervice  in  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  other diforders, proceeding 
from  thick  phlegm  and  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera. 

There  are  confiderable  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  milk  of  the  fame  ani¬ 
mal,  according  to  its  different  ali¬ 
ment.  Diofcorides  relates,  that  the 
milk  of  goats,  who  feed  on  the 
fcammony  plant  and  fpurges,  prov¬ 
ed  cathartic :  and  examples  are 
given  in  the  Adta  Haffnienfia  of 
bitter  milk  from  the  animal  hav¬ 
ing  eaten  wormwood.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  obfervation,  that  cathartics 
and  fpirituous  liquors  given  to  a 
nurfe,  affedt  the  child :  and  that 
the  milk  of  animals  feeding  on 
green  herbs,  is  much  more  dilute 
than  when  they  are  fed  with  dry 
ones.  Hoffman,  from  whom  moft 
of  the  foregoing  obfervations  are 
taken,  carries  this  point  fo  far,  as 
to  diredt  the  animal  to  be  dieted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difeafe  which  its 
milk  is  to  be  drank  for. 

LACCA, gummi-rejina  [E.J  Lac, 
improperly  called  gum  lac. 

T  his  is  a  fort  of  wax  of  a  red 
colour,  colledted  in  the  Eaft-In- 
dies,  by  certain  infedts,  and  de- 
pofited  on  fticks  fattened  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  earth.  It  is  brought 
over,  either  adhering  to  the  fticks, 
or  in  fmall  tranfparent  grains,  or 


in  femi-tranfparant  flat  cakes:  th 
firll  is  called  ftick  lac,  the  fecon 
feed  lac,  and  the  third  Ihell  la< 
On  breaking  a  piece  of  ftick  lat 
it  appears  compofed  of  regular  cek 
like  the  honeycomb,  with  fma 
corpufcles  of  a  deep  red  colou 
lodged  in  them  :  thefe  are  th 
young  infedts,  and  to  thefe  the  la 
owes  its  tindture,  for  when  free 
from  them  its  colour  is  very  dilute 
The  fhell  and  feed  lacs,  which  d 
not  .  exhibit  any  infects  or  cellul 
appearance  upon  breaking,  at 
fuppofed  to  be  artificial  prepare 
tions  of  the  other  :  the  feed  fort : 
faid  to  be  the  ftick  lac  bruifed  an 
robbed  of  its  more  foluble  parts 
and  the  Ihell  to  be  the  feed  la< 
melted  and  formed  into  cakes.  Till 
ftick  lac  therefore  is  the  genuin 
fort,  and  ought  alone  to  be  enr 
ployed  for  medicinal  purpofes.  Th 
concrete  is  of  great  efteem  in  Gei 
many,  and  other  countries,  fc 
laxity  and  fpongineis  of  the  gum 
proceeding  from  cold,  or  a  fco] 
butic  habit :  for  this  ufe  the  lac 
boiled  in  water,  with  the  additio 
of  a  little  alum,  which  promotf 
its  folution  :  or  a  tindture  is  mac' 
from  it  with  redtified  fpirit.  Th 
tindture  is  recommended  alfo  inte 
nally  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  i 
rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  diforder 
it  has  a  grateful  fmell,  and  a  n( 
unpleafant,  bitterifh,  aftringei 
tafte  :  in  the  Edinburgh  pharm 
copceia  a  tindture  is  diredted  to  t 
made  with  fpirit  of  feurvygraf 
The  principal  ufe  of  lac  among  1 
is  in  certain  mechanic  arts  as  a  cc 
louring  drug,  and  for  making  fea 
ing  wax. 


LACTUCiE  folia ,  femen :  La> 
tuca  Jati^voe  C.  B.  Garden  lettuce 
the  leaves  and  feeds. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garden  le 
tuces  are  very  wholefome,  emo 
lient,  cooling  fallad  herbs,  eafy  c 
digeftion,  and  fomewhat  loofenin 
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the  belly-  Moll  writers  fuppofe 
that  they  have  a  narcotic  quality ; 
and  indeed,  in  many  cafes,  they 
contribute  to  procure  reft ;  this 
they  effect  by  abating  heat,  and  re¬ 
laxing  the  fibres.  The  feeds  are 
in  the  number  of  the  foui?  lefler 
cold  feeds. 

There  are  two  wild  forts  of  let¬ 
tuce,  not  unfrequently  met  with 
under  hedges,  &c.  One  of  thefe 
differs  greatly  in  quality  from  the 
foregoing  ;  as  may  be  judged  from 
its  ftrong  foporific  fmell  ;  it  is 
called  by  Morifon,  labiuca  fylajef- 
tris  cpii  odors  vehement!  foporifero  et 
<uirofo.  The  upper  leaves  of  this 
are  jagged  about  the  edges,  the 
lower  ones  not.  All  the  leaves  of 
the  other  wild  fort  are  very  deeply 
jagged :  hence  this  is  by  the  fame 
author  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
ladluca  JylveJiris  laciniata. 

XiAMir  ALBI  folia,  fores  :  La~ 
mii  albi  non  fcetentis  folio  oblongo 
C.  B.  White  archangel,  or  dead 
nettle  ;  the  leaves  [£.]  and  flowers 
[£■  E.) 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges ;  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
flowers  have  been,  particularly  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  uterine  fluors,  and 
other  female  weaknefies,  as  alfo  in 
diforders  of  the  lungs  ;  but  they 
appear  to  be  of  very  weak  virtue. 

LAPATHUM.  Dock;  the  roots. 

We  have  ten  or  eleven  docks 
growing  wild  in  England,  the  roots 
of  moft  of  which  are  brought  to 
market  promifcuoufly ;  though  two 
have  been  generally  directed  by 
phyflcians  in  preference  to  the 
others  :  thefe  are 

OXYLAPATjdUM :  Lapathum 
folio  acuto  piano  C.  B.  The  dock 
with  long,  narrow,  fharp-pointed 
leaves,  not  ,  curled  up  about  the 
edges  [£.] 


HYDROLAPATHUM,  five 

Herba  Britannica  :  Lapathum  aqua - 
ticum  folio  cubit ali  C.  B.  The  great 
water  dock  [£.] 

The  leaves  of  the  docks  gently 
loofen  the  belly,  and  have  fome- 
times  been  made  ingredients  in  de¬ 
coctions  for  removing  a  coftive  ha¬ 
bit.  The  roots  are  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  cutane¬ 
ous  diforders,  both  exhibited  in* 
ternally,  and  applied  externally  in 
ointments,  cataplafms,  and  fomen¬ 
tations.  Muntingius  publifhed  a 
treatife  on  thefe  plants  in  the  year 
1 63 1,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  our  great  water  dock  is 
the  herba  Britannica  of  the  ancients: 
and  indeed  the  defcription  which 
Diofcorides  gives  of  the  latter,  does 
not  ill  agree  to  the  former.  This 
author  therefore  attributesto  t\\ehy- 
drolapathum  all  the  virtues  afcribed 
of  old  to  the  Britannica ,  particu¬ 
larly  recommending  it  in  the  fcurvy 
and  all  its  fymptoms.  Where  this 
diforder  is  of  very  long  (landing, 
fo  as  not  to  yield  to  the  hydrolapa *• 
thum  alone,  he  direCls  a  compoft- 
tion,  by  the  ufe  of  which,  he  fays, 
even  the  venereal  lues  will,  in  a 
fhort  time,  be  effeClually  cured.  Six 
ounces  of  the  roots  of  the  water 
dock,  with  two  of  faffron  ;  and  of 
mace,  cinnamon,  gentian  root,  li¬ 
quorice  root  and  black  pepper,  each 
three  ounces  (or,  where  the  pepper 
is  improper,  fix  ounces  of  liquorice) 
are  to  be  reduced  into  coarfe  powder, 
and  put  into  a  mixture  of  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine,  with  half  a  gallon  of 
ftrong  vinegar,  and  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs ;  and  the  whole  digefted, 
with  a  moderate  warmth,  for  three 
days,  in  a  glazed  veffel,  clofe  ftopt: 
from  three  to  fix  ounces  of  this  li¬ 
quor  are  to  be  taken  every  morn¬ 
ing  on  an  empty  ftomach,  for  four¬ 
teen  or  twenty  days,  or  longer. 
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LAPATHUM  UNCTUOSUM, 
vide  Bonus  Henricus. 

LAPIS  BEZOAR,  CALAMI- 
NARIS,  HAEMATITES,  LA¬ 
ZULI;  vide  Bezoar,  Calami- 

KARIS,  &C. 

LAPPA  MAJOR,  vide  Bar- 

dan  a  MAJOR. 

LAVENDULAE  fores  :  Laven- 
dula  angujli folia;  C  B.  Common, 
or  narrow-leaved  lavender,  or  fpike ; 
the  flowers  [Z.J 

LAVENDULAE  fores :  Lawn- 
dul<z  latifolia  C.  B.  Greater,  or 
broad-leaved  lavender;  the  flowers 
[£.] 

Thefe  plants  have  a  fragrant 
fmell,  to  mofl  people  agreeable; 
and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifli 
tafle :  the  broad-leaved  fort  is  the 
flrongeftin  both refpe&s, and  yields 
in  diflillation  thrice  as  much  effen- 
tial  oil  as  the  other  ;  its  oil  is  alfo 
hotter,  and  fpecifically  heavier : 
hence  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
wild,  this  only  is  made  ufe  of  for 
the  diflillation  of  what  is  called  oil 
of  fpike.  The  narrow-leaved  is 
the  fort  commonly  met  with  in  our 
gardens,  and  therefore  alone  di- 
re&ed  by  the  London  college. 

Lavender  is  a  warm  flimulating 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom¬ 
mended  in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tre¬ 
mors,  fuppreflion  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations;  and  in  general  in  all 
diforders  of  the  head,  nerves,  and 
uterus,  proceeding  from  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  folids,  and  lentor  or 
iluggifhnefs  of  the  juices.  It  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  externally  in 
fomentations  for  paralytic  limbs. 
The  dillilled  oil  is  particularly  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  deflroying  the  pediculi 
linguinales ,  and  other  cutaneous  in¬ 
fers  :  if  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt 
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in  this  oil,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  that  of  almonds,  be  applied 
at  night  to  the  parts  infefled  by 
infects,  they  will  certainly,  fays 
Geoffroy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  The  officinal  prepara¬ 
tions  of  lavender,  are  the  effential 
oil,  a  fpirit  [Z.  Z.]  and  a  conferve 
[Z.]:  the  flowers  in  fubflance  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  Aernutatory  pow- ' 
der  [Z.]  and  the  oil  in  the  cephalic 
balfam  and  cephalic  plafler  [Z.] 

L  AUREOLAE  folia,  bacca  : 
L  aureola  femper  ajirentis  fore  <vi- 
ridi,  quibufdam  laureola  marts  C.  B. 
Spurge-laurel;  the  leaves  and  ber¬ 
ries. 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  growing 
wild  in  fome  of  our  woods.  The 
leaves,  berries,  and  bark,  both  of 
the  flalks  and  roots,  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  acrid,  hot  tafle,  which  lafl 
for  a  long  time,  burning  and  in¬ 
flaming  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Ta¬ 
ken  internally  they  operate  with 
great  violence  by  ftool,  and  fome¬ 
times  by  vomit ;  fo  as  fcarce  to  be 
exhibited  with  any  tolerable  de¬ 
gree  of  fafety,  unlefs  theirvirulence 
be  previoufly  abated  by  boiling. 

LA  UR  I  folia ,  bacca:  Lauri  ‘vul¬ 
garis  C.  B.  The  bay  tree  ;  its 
leaves  and  berries  [Z.  Z.] 

Thefe  are  generally  brought 
from  the  Streights,  though  the  tree 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 
They  have  a  moderately  ftrong 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm,  bit- 
terilh,  pungent  tafle:  the  berries 
are  ftronger  in  both  refpedts  than 
the  leaves,  and  afford  in  diftilla- 
tion  a  larger  quantity  of  aromatic 
effential  oil ;  they  yield  alfo  an  al- 
moft  infipid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  they  prove  unc¬ 
tuous  in  the  mouth.  Thefe  flmples 
are  warm  carminative  medicines, 
and  fometimes  exhibited  in  this  in¬ 
tention  againfl  flatulent  colics ; 
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andlikewife  in  hyfterical  diforders. 
Their  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent 
pra&ice  is  in  glyfters,  and  fome 
external  applications.  The  leaves 
enter  our  common  fomentation  : 
and  the  berries,  the  plafter  and  ca- 
taplafm  of  cummin;  theyalfo  give 
name  to  anele&uary,  which  is  little 
ctherwife  ufed  than  in  glyfters. 

LAZULI  lapis ;  [£]  a  compaft 
ponderous  fofiil,  of  an  opake  blue 
colour,  met  with  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany.  It  is  a  ftrong  emetic, 
rarely  or  never  ufed  in  the  prefent 
pra&ice.  » 

LENTIS  VULGARIS  femen : 
Lentis  cvulgaris  femine  fuhrufo  C.  B. 
Lentile,  the  feed. 

This  is  a  ftrong,  flatulent  food, 
very  hard  of  digeftion :  it  is  never, 
at  leaft  with  us,  ufed  for  any  me¬ 
dicinal  purpofe. 

LENTISCUS :  Lentifcus  <verus 
ex  infula  Chio,  cortice  et  foliis  fufcis 
Commelin .  The  lentifc?  or  jnaftich 
tree ;  the  wood  [1?.] 

This  tree  or  fhrub  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  but  bears  the 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  covered  with  an  afh 
coloured  bark,  and  white  within, 
of  a  rough,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable,  tho’  faint  fmell ; 
the  fmailer  tough  fprigs  are  both 
in  tafte'  and  fmell  the  ftrongeft. 
This  wood  is  accounted  a  mild  bal- 
famic  reftringent :  a  deco&ion  of 
it  is  in  the  German  ephemerides, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  vegetable 
aurutn  potabile ,  and  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  in  catarrhs,  naufeae,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  j  for 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera  in  general,  and  promoting 
the  urinary  fecretion. 

This  is  the  tree,  which  in  the 
iftand  Chio  affords  the  refin*  call¬ 


ed  maftich.  See  the  article  Mas- 
tiche. 

LEPIDII  folia  :  Lepidii  latifolii 
C.  B.  Common  broad  ditander, 
pepperwort,  or  poor  man’s  pepper; 
the  leaves  [2$.] 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  moift  places.  The  leaves 
have  an  aromatic,  pungent,  biting 
tafte,  fomewhat  approaching  to 
that  of  pepper,  but  going  off  fooner 
than  that  of  moft  other  fubftances 
of  this  clafs.  They  are  very  rarely 
employed  in  medicine,  though 
ftrongly  recommended  as  antifcor- 
butics,  and  for  promoting  the  uri¬ 
nary  and  cuticular  fecretions ;  vir¬ 
tues  which  they  have  undoubtedly 
a  good  title  to. 

LEUCOIUM  LUTEUM,  vide 
Cheiri. 

LEVISTICI,  feu  Ligufici  radix 
femen  [5.]  Angelic#  montana  per* 
ennis ,  paludapii folio  Tourn.  Lovage  ; 
the  root  and  feed  [2?.] 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  root  nearly  agrees  in 
quality  with  that  of  angelica  :  the 
principal  difference  is,  that  the  lo¬ 
vage  root  has  a  ftronger  fmell,  and 
a  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  tafte,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  more  durable 
fweetnefs :  the  feeds  are  rather 
warmer  than  the  root.  Thefe  fim- 
ples,  though  certainly  capable  of 
being  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes, 
are  not  at  prefent  regarded  :  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  is  directed  in  extem¬ 
poraneous  prefcription,  and  the 
root  enters  no  officinal  compofi- 
tion  :  the  feeds  are  an  ingredient 
in  the  compound  valerian  water 
and  troches  of  myrrh  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  in  both 
which  they  excellently  coincide 
with  the  other  ingredients. 

M  3  '  LICHEN : 
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LICHEN :  Lichen  petrceus  cauli- 
culo  pileolum  fuftinente  C.  B.  Liver¬ 
wort  ;  the  herb. 

This  grows  wild  in  moift  fhady 
places,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers. 
It  has  a  faint,  not  difagreeable 
fmell;  and  an  herbaceous,  rough- 
iili,  and  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafte. 
Great  virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  this  limple  in  obttruCtions  of  the 
liver,  jaundice,  See.  which  practi¬ 
tioners  do  not  now  expeCt  from  it. 

LICHEN  CINEREUS  TER- 
RESTRIS  :  Lichen  terrejlris  cine- 
rens  Rail.  Afh-coloured  ground 
liverwort  [L.  T.] 

This  confitts  of  pretty  thick  di¬ 
gitated  leaves,  flat  above,  of  a  re¬ 
ticular  texture  underneath,  and 
Fattened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fi¬ 
bres  :  the  leaves  when  in  perfection 
are  of  an  afh  colour  ;  by  age  they 
become  darker  coloured  or  reddifh. 
It  is  met  with  on  commons  and 
open  heaths,  where  it  quickly 
fpreads  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Mead 
informs  us,  that  this  plant  grows 
in  all  countries,  and  has  been 
brought  over  from  America  along 
with  the  Peruvian  bark  :  that  it 
is  found  at  all  times,  but  ought  to 
be  gathered  from  autumn  to  win¬ 
ter,  as  being  then  in  its  frefhett 
vigour. 

This  Ample  is  faid  to  be  a  warm 
diuretic;  but  the  tafie  difeovers  in 
it  kittle  or  no  warmth.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the  cure 
of.  the  diforders  occasioned  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  An  account 
of  the  remarkable  effeCts  in  thefe 
cafes  of  a  powder  cornpofed  of  the 
dried  leaves  and  pepper,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Mr.  Dampier,  and  publifhed  in  the 
PhilofophicalTranfaCtions,  N°237. 
This  powder  was  afterwards  in- 
ferted  (in  the  year  1721)  into  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
ladle  of  pul-vis  antilyjfus9  at  the  de¬ 


fire  of  an  eminent  phyfician,  who 
had  great  experience  of  its  good 
effeCts.  Some  years  after,  the 
fame  gentleman  publilhed  and  dif- 
perfed  a  paper  containing  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure,  which  he  had  in  a 
great  number  of  inftancesconftant- 
ly  found  fuccefsful.  In  this  paper, 
the  directions  were  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effeCt:  “  Let  the  patient  be 
“  blooded  nine  or  ten  ounces ;  and 
“  afterwards  take  a  dram  and  a 
“  half  of  the  powder  every  morn- 
“  ing  faffing,  for  four  mornings 
“  fucceffively,  in  half  a  pint  of 
“  cows  milk  warm.  After  thefe 
“four  dofes  are  taken,  the  pa- 
“  tient  mutt  go  into  the  cold  bath, 
“  or  a  cold  fpring  or  river  every 
“  morning  fatting  for  a  month  ; 
“he  mutt  be  dipt  all  over,  but 
“  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above 
“  water)  longer  than  half  a  mi- 
“  nute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold : 
“  after  this  he  mutt  go  in  three 
“  times  a  week  for  a  fortnight 
“  longer.”  In  the  year  1745,  the 
world  was  favoured  with  a  new 
edition  of  the  mechanical  account 
of  poifons,  in  which  we  find  the 
fame  method  of  cure  again  recom- 

O 

mended,  as  having,  in  a  courfe  of 
thirty  years  experience,  never  fail¬ 
ed  of  fuccefs,  where  it  had  been 
followed  before  the  hydrophobia 
begun.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine 
in  preventing  thefe  terrible  difor- 
ders,  was  abfolutely  certain,  and 
proved  by  inconteftible  fads.  In- 
ttances  have  been  produced  of  its 
proving  unfuccefsful  ;  and  the 
many  examples  of  the  fatality  of 
the  difeafe  which  continually  oc-» 
cur,  feem  arguments  either  of  the 
inefficacy  of  the  medicine,  or  a 
ttrange  negligence  in  applying  it. 
We  fliall  only  farther  cbferve,  that 
Boerhaave,  who  is  in  general  fuffi- 
ciently  liberal  in  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  remedies,  ranks  this  among 

thofe 
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thofe  infignificant  trifles,  which 
whoever  depends  upon  will  find 
himfelf  deceived. 

LIGNUM  ALOES,  vide  Ac  a  l- 

LOCHUM. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM  [L.  E.] 
et  ASPALATHUS  [£.]  Rofe- 
wood,  a  wood  or  root,  brought 
from  the  Canary  iflands  :  and  af- 
palathus,  a  fimple  of  confiderable 
eiteem  among,  the  ancients,  but 
which  has  not  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  later  times. 

The  writers  on  botany,  and  the 
materia  medica,  are  much  divided 
about  the  lignum  rhodium,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  plant  which 
affords  it,  but  likewife  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  drug  itfelf,  and  have 
defcribed,  under  this  name,  fimples 
manifeftlygjlifFerent.  This  confu- 
fion  feems  to*  Iiave  arifen  from  an 
opinion,  that  the  rhodium  and  af- 
palathus  are  the  fame ;  whence 
different  woods  brought  into  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  unknown  afpalathus 
were  fold  again  by  the  name  of 
rhodium. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  ancients 
themfelves  difagree  ;  Diofcorides 
requiring  by  this  appellation  the 
wood  of  a  certain  fhrub  freed  from 
the  bark,  and  Galen  the  bark  of 
a  root.  At  prefent,  we  have  no¬ 
thing  under  this  name  in  the  ihops. 
What  was  heretofore  fold  among 

#  o 

13s  as  afpalathus,  were  pieces  of  a 
pale  coloured  wood  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  and  more  com¬ 
monly  called  calambac. 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the 
Ihops  is  ufualiy  in  long  crooked 
pieces,  full  of  knots,  which,  when 
cut,  appear  of  a  yellow  colour  like 
box,  with  a  reddifh  cail :  thelargeft, 
fmootheft,  moll  compact,  and  deep- 
eft  coloured  pieces,  fhould  be  cho- 
fen  ;  and  the  final!,  thin,  or  pale 
ones,  rejected.  The  tafte  of  this 


wood  is  lightly  bitterilh,  and  fome- 
what  pungent ;  its  fmell  very  fra¬ 
grant,  refembling  that  of  rofes : 
long  kept,  it  feems  to  lofe  its  fmell; 
but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one 
piece  again!!  another,  it  fmells  as 
well  as  at  firft.  Diftilled  with  wa¬ 
ter,  it  yields  an  odoriferous  effen- 
tial  oil,  in  very  fmall  quantity. 
Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in  efteem 
only  upon  account  of  its  oil,  which 
is  employed  as  an  high  and  agree¬ 
able  perfume  in  fcenting  poma¬ 
tums,  and  the  like.  But  if  we  may 
reafon  from  analogy,  this  odorife¬ 
rous  fimple  might  be  advantage- 
oufly  applied  to  nobler  purpofes  : 
a  tindlure  of  it  in  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  contains  in  a  fmall 
volume  the  virtue  of  a  confider¬ 
able  deal  of  the  wood,  bids  fair 
to  prove  a  ferviceable  cordial,  not 
inferior  perhaps  to  any  thing  of 
this  kind. 

LIGNUM  TINCTILE  CAM- 
PECHENSE  [L.E.]:  LignumBra - 
Jilio  Jimile ,  cceruleo  tingens  jt.  B. 
Campeachy  or  logwood ;  a  wood 
brought  from  Campeachy  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras. 

This  is  ufualiy  in  large  logs,  very 
compact  and  hard,  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  an  aftringent  fweet  tafte. 
It  has  been  for  a.  long  time  ufed  by 
the  dyers ;  but  not  till  very  lately 
as  a  medicine  :  a  decoftion  of  it,- 
and  the  extract,  are  in  ufe  in  our 
hofpitals,  and  faid  to  have  proved 
very  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas.  The. 
extract  is  now  received  into  the 
Ihops.  See  Part  III.  chap.  vi. 

LILII  ALB  I  radix,  /lores  :  Lilli 
cilhi  J, lore  ereSto  et  nmlgaris  C.  B . 

White  lily  ;  the  roots  and  flowers 

[£■] . 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 

more  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
than  medicinal  ufe. 


M 
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LILII  CON V ALLIUM  radix, 
fores  :  Lilii  cowv allium  albi  C.  B. 
Lily  of  the  valley,  or  May  lily  ; 
the  roots  and  flowers  [Z.]  This 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  fhady 
places,  flowering  in  May. 

The  flowers  of  thefe  plants  are 
faid  to  be  cephalic  and  nervine. 
They  have  a  pleafant  fweet  fmeli, 
which  they  impart  by  infufion  to 
exprefled  oils,  and  give  over  in 
diltillation  both  to  water  and  fpirit; 
but  no  eflential  oil  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  obtained  from  them.  Ett- 
tnuller  fays,  that  the  diftilled  fpi- 
rit  is  more  fragrant  than  the  water. 
The  rootsof  the  garden  lily  abound 
with  a  foft  mucilage,  and  hence 
they  have  been  ufed  externally  in 
emollient  and  maturating  cata- 
plafrns  :  they  are  an  ingredient  in 
the  fuppurating  cataplafm  of  the 
prefent  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
Thofe  of  the  wild  lily  are  very  bit¬ 
ter  :  dried,  they  are  faid  to  prove 
a  gentle  errhine ;  as  alfo  are  the 
flowers. 

LIMONUM  fuccusy  cortex : 
Frudus  mail  limoniee  acid#  C.  B. 
Lemons ;  their  juice,  yellow  rind 
[£  .£.]  and  its  eflential  oil,  called 
eflence  of  lemons  [Z.] 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  fimilar  in 
quality  to  that  of  oranges,  from 
which  it  differs  little  other  wife  than 
in  being  more  acid./  The  yellow 
peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  and  is 
frequently  employed  in  flomachic 
tinctures  and  infuflons  :  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  lefs  hot  than  orange  peel, 
and  yields  in  diftillation  with  wa¬ 
ter  a  lefs  quantity  of  eflential  oil : 
its  flavour  is  neverthelefs  more  pe- 
rilhable,  yet  does  not  arife  fo  rea¬ 
dily  with  fpirit  of  wine  ;  for  a  fpi- 
rituous  extract  made  from  lemon 
peel  poflefles  the  aromatic  tafte 
and  fmeli  of  the  fubjeCt  in  much 
greater  perfection  than  an  extract 


prepared  in  the  fame  manner  from 
the  peels  of  oranges.  In  the  {hops, 
a  fyrup  is  prepared  from  the  juice, 
and  the  peel  is  candied  :  the  peel 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  bitter  infu- 
lions,  bitter  wine,  and  both  the 
peel  and  juice  in  one  of  the  infu¬ 
flons  of  fena ;  the  eflential  oil  in 
the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  fapo- 
naceous  pills,  and  ointment  of  ful- 
phur  [2,.] 

LIN  A  RUE  folia  :  Linariee  vul¬ 
garis  lute o’  fore  majore  C.B.  Toad-* 
flax  ;  the  leaves  [Is.] 

This  grows  wild  upon  banks 
and  about  the  fldes  of  fields.  It  is 
faid  by  fome  to  be  a  powerful  diu¬ 
retic  ;  whence  it  is  named  by  Tra¬ 
gus  berba  urinalis ;  by  others,  to 
be  a  ftrong  cathartic,  infomuch 
that  Brunfelfius  has  called  it  by 
a  German  name,  expr&fling  this 
quality,  fcheifskraut.  Experience 
fcarcely  warrants  either  of  thefe  ap¬ 
pellations  ;  nor  does  common  prac¬ 
tice  take  any  notice  of  the  plant. 

LINGUA  CERVINZE,  feu 

Scolopendrii  folia:  Lingua  cervinee 
officinarum  C.  B.  Harts-tongue  ; 
the  leaves  [Z.] 

This  plant  confifts  of  a  number 
of  long  narrow  leaves,  without  any 
ftalk  :  it  grows  upon  rocks  and 
old  walls,  and  remains  green  all 
the  year.  The  leaves  have  a  rough- 
ifli,  fomewhat  mucilaginous  tafte, 
like  that  of  the  maidenhairs,  but 
more  difagreeable.  They  are  re¬ 
commended  in  obftruCtions  of  the 
vifcera,  and  for  ftrengthening  their 
tone ;  and  have  fometimes  been 
made  ufe  of  for  thefe  intentions, 
either  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  maidenhair,  or  the  other 
plants  called  capillary. 

LIN  I  CATHARTICI  folia: 
Lini  pratenfs  fofculis  exiguis  C.  B. 

Purging 
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Purging  flax,  or  mill-mountain; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  not 
above  four  or  five  inches  high, 
found  wild  upon  chalky  hills, 
and  in  dry  pafture  grounds.  Its 
virtue  is  exprefled  in  its  title :  an 
infufion  in  water  or  whey  of  a 
handful  of  the  frefh  leaves,  or  a 
dram  of  them  in  fubftance  when 
dried,  are  faid  to  purge  without 
inconvenience. 

LINT  VULGARIS  femen ; 
Lini  fati<vi  C.  B.  Common  flax ; 
the  feed,  called  linfeed  [L.  j£.] 

Linfeed  yields  to  the  prefs  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil  ;  and 
boiled  in  water,  a  flrong  muci¬ 
lage  :  thefe  are  occafionally  made 
ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
Other  fubftances  of  that  clafs ;  and 
fometimes  the  feeds  themfelves  in 
emollient  and  maturating  cata- 
plafms.  They  have  alfo  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  Afia,  and,  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  in  Europe,  as  food ;  but 
are  not  agreeable,  or  in  general 
wholefome.  Tragus  relates,  that 
thofe  who  fed  on  thefe  feeds,  in 
Zealand,  had  the  hypochondres 
much  diftended,  and  the  face  and 
other  parts  fwelled,  in  a  very  fhort 
time ;  and  that  not  a  few  died  of 
thefe  complaints.  The  exprefled 
oil  is  an  officinal  preparation  [£.£.] : 
the  cake,  remaining  after  the  ex- 
''preffion  of  the  oil,  is  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  the  fuppurating  cataplafm, 
and  the  feeds  themfelves  in  the  ne¬ 
phritic  deco&ion  [2?.] 

LIQUIDAMBRA  [2T.]  Liqui- 
dambar;  a  refinous  juice  which 
flows  from  a  large  tree  growing  in 
New  Spain,  Virginia,  and  other 
provinces  of  South  America.  This 
juice  is  at  firft  about  the  conflftence 
of  turpentine;  but  by  long  keep¬ 
ing  hardens  into  a  relin  :  it  is  of 
a  yellow  colour  inclining  to  red. 


a  warm  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell 
not  unlike  that  of  ftorax  height¬ 
ened  with  a  little  ambergis.  It 
was  formerly  of  great  ufe  as  a 
perfume,  but  is  at  prefent  a 
ftranger  to  the  (hops. 

LITHARG  YRUS  [L.E.] 
Litharge  ;  a  preparation  of  lead, 
ufually  in  form  of  foft  flakes,  of  a 
yellowifti  reddifli  colour.  If  cal¬ 
cined  lead  be  urged  with  a  hafty 
Are,  it  melts  into  the  appearance 
of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes 
into  litharge.  Greateft  part  of  the 
litharge  met  with  in  the  fhops,  is 
produced  in  the  purification  of  111- 
ver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of 
gold  and  filver  by  means  of  this 
metal :  according  to  the  degree  of 
fire  and  other  circumltances,  it 
proves  of  a  pale  or  deep  colour  ; 
the  firft  has  been  commonly  called 
litharge  of  filver,  .  the  other  li¬ 
tharge  of  gold.  See  the  article 
Plumbum. 

LITHOSPERML/^  Miliifoliu 

femen  :  Litho/penmi  majoris  erefti 
C.  B.  Gromwell ;  the  feed  [£.j 

This-  is  found  wild  in  dry  fields 
and  hedges.  Its  feeds  are  round- 
ifh,  hard,  of  a  whitifli  colour, 
like  little  pearls;  and  from  thefe 
circumftances  have  been  fuppofed 
peculiarly  ferviceable  in  calculous 
diforders.  Their  tafte  is  merely 
farinaceous. 

LOTI  URBANE  folia ,  femen: 
Loti  hortenfis  odor ee  C.B.  Sweet 
trefoil ;  the  leaves  and  feeds. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
ftronger  in  fmell  than  the  other 
parts :  thefe  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  diaphoretic,  alexi- 
pharmac,  anodyne,  and  other  vir¬ 
tues  ;  but  their  eflefts  have  not 
been  found  confiderable  enough 
to  continue  them  ia  pra&ice. 

LUJU  LJB 
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L  U  J  U  L  2E  folia  :  Oxyos  albce 
Gerard.  Wood  forrel ;  the  leaves 

[L.  E.J  ' 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods.  In  taiie  and 
medical  qualities,  it  is  fimilar  to 
the  common  forrel  (fee  the  arti¬ 
cle  Acetofa )  but  confiderably  more 
grateful,  and  hence  is  preferred 
by  the  London  college.  Boiled 
with  milk,  it  forms  an  agreeable 
whey  ;  and  beaten  with  lugar,  a 
very  elegant  conferve,  which  has 
been  for  fome  time  kept  in  the 
fhops,  and  is  now  received  in 
the  difpenfatory. 

LUMBRICI  et  LIMACES 
TERRESTRES.  Earth-worms 
and  fnails  [i?.] 

Both  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  cool 
and  cleanfe  the  vifcera.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  from  their  abounding  with  a 
yifcid  glutinous  juice,  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  reftorative  in  con- 
fumptions :  for  this  purpofe,  they 
are  directed  to  be  boiled  in  milk  ; 
and  thus  managed,  they  may  pof- 
libly  be  of  fome  fervice.  They 
give  over  nothing  in  diftillation 
either  with  water  or  fpirit ;  and 
hence  the  diftilled  waters  of  them, 
though  formerly  in  great  efteem, 
are  not  found  to  have  any  of  the 
virtues  which  the  animals  them- 
felves  are  fuppofed  to  poffefs. 

LUPINI  femen  :  Lupini  tvulga- 
ris ,  femine  et  fore  albo,  fatiui  J.  B. 
White  lupines  ;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  have  a  leguminous  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  difagreeable 
bitter  one.  They  are  faid  to  be  an¬ 
thelmintic,  both  internally  taken, 
and  applied  externally.  Cafpar 
Hoffman  cautions  againt  their  in¬ 
ternal  ufe,  and  tells  us  (from  one 
of  the  Arabian  writers)  that  they 
have  fometimes  occafioned  death. 
Simon  Paulli  alfo  fays,  that  he 
law  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of 
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age,  after  taking  a  dram  of  thefe 
feeds  in  powder,  feized  with  ex- 
quifite  pains  of  the  abdomen,  a 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  and  al- 
mofl  total  lofs  of  voice  ;  and  that 
he  was  relieved  from  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  by  a  glyfter  of  milk  and 
lugar,  which  brought  away  a  vaft 
quantity  of  worms.  But  Mr. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  very  juftly,  that 
either  thefe  fymptoms  were  owing' 
to  the  worms,  and  not  to  the 
medicine  ;  or  that  thefe  feeds,  if 
they  have  any  noxious  quality,  lofe 
it,  with  their  bitternefs,  in  boil¬ 
ing  ;  fince  they  were  commonly 
ufed  among  the  Greeks  as  food, 
and  recommended  by  Galen  as  ve¬ 
ry  wholefome. 

L  U  P  U  L  U  S  :  Convolvulus 
perennisj  heteroclitus ,  fori  bus  her - 
baceis,  capfulis  foliaceis  frobili  in - 
far  Morif.  Hops ;  the  loofe  leafy 
heads  which  grow  on  the  tops  o£ 
the  flalks. 

Thefe  are  one  of  the  moll  agree¬ 
able  of  the  ilrong  bitters,  though 
rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purpofes.  Their  principal  con- 
fumption  is  in  malt  liquors,  which 
they  render  lefs  glutinous,  and 
difpofe  to  pafs  off  more  freely  by 
urine. 

LYCOPERDON:  Fungus  rotun^ 
dus  orbicularis  C.  B.  Puff-ball,  or 
duty  mulhroom  [2T.] 

This  fungus  is  found  in  dry 
paflure  grounds.  It  feems  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
the  agaric  of  the  oak  (fee  p.  76.) 
and  has,  like  it,  been  employed 
for  retraining  external  haemor¬ 
rhages  and  other  fluxions.  The 
fine  duft,  with  which  it  becomes 
filled  by  age,  has  been  applied 
alfo  in  the  fame  intentions. 

* 

MACIS  [L.E.~\  Mace;  one  of 
the  coverings  of  the  nutmeg  (fee 

the 
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the  article  Nux  mo/chata.)  This 
fpice,  coniidered  as  the  fubjeCt 
both  of  medicine  and  cf  pharma¬ 
cy,  agrees  nearly  with  the  nut¬ 
meg.  The  principal  difference 
is,  that  mace  is  fomewhat  lefs 
aftringent,  yields  to  the  prefs  a 
more  fluid  oil,  and  in  diftillation 
a  more  volatile  one  :  what  is 
called  in  the  fhops  exprefled  oil 
of  mace,  is  prepared  not  from 
this  fpice,  but  from  the  nutmeg. 
Mace  is  an  ingredient  in  the  offi¬ 
cinal  fleel  wine  [Z.]  and  aqua 
mirabilis  [Z\]  ;  and  the  exprefled 
oil  in  the  flomachic  and  cephalic 
plafters  [Z.] 

MAGISTRANTIA,  vide  Im- 

PERATORIA. 

MAJOR ANiE  folia:  Majorana 
vulgaris  C.  Z.  Sweet  marjoram  ; 
the  leaves  [Z.  E.] 

Marjoram  is  raifed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary,  as  well 
as  medicinal  ufes ;  the  feeds  are 
commonly  procured  from  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  grows  wild.  It  is  a 
moderately  warm  aromatic,  yield¬ 
ing  its  virtues  both  to  aqueous 
and  fpirituous  liquors  by  infufion, 
and  to  water  in  diftillation.  It 
is .  principally  celebrated  in  dif- 
orders  of  the  head  and  nerves, 
and  in  the  humoural  afthmas  and 
catarrhs  of  old  people.  An  ef- 
fential  oil  of  the  herb  is  kept  in 
the  fhops.  The  powder  of  the 
leaves  proves  an  agreeable  errhine, 
and  enters  the  officinal  fternutato- 
ry  powder. 

MALABATHRUM  folium: 
Folium  cinamomi  five  canellte  Mala- 
varicce  et  Javanenfis  C.  B.  Indian 
leaf  [Z.] 

This  leaf  is  of  a  green  colour, 
firm  texture,  very  fmooth  on  one 
fide,  lefs  fo  on  the  other,  on 
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which  run  three  remarkable  ribs 
through  its  whole  length.  Leme- 
ry  and  Pomet  affirm,  that  thefe 
leaves  have  no  perceptible  fmell 
or  tafte ;  Harman  and  others, 
that  they  have  a  very  great  fhare 
of  both  :  thofe  met  with  in  our 
fhops  have  little  or  no  fmell  till 
they  are  well  rubbed,  when  they 
emit  an  agreeable  fpicy  odour  : 
on  chewing,  they  are  found  ex¬ 
tremely  mucilaginous.  This  drug 
is  of  no  farther  ufe  in  medicine, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca ;  and  is, 
when  in  its  greateft  perfection, 
much  inferior  to  the  mace,  which 
our  college  direCt  as  a  fuccedaneum 
to  it. 

MALVZE  folia,  fiores  :  Malvee 
fylvefiris  folio  fenuato  C.  B.  Mal¬ 
low  ;  the  leaves  and  flowers 
[Z.  E.  ] 

Thefe  have  a  fomewhat  mucila¬ 
ginous  fweetifh  tafte.  The  leaves 
are  ranked  the  firft  of  the  four 
emollient  herbs  :  they  were  for¬ 
merly  of  fome  efteem,  in  food, 
for  loofening  the  belly  ;  at  prefent, 
decoCfions  of  them  are  fometimes 
employed  in  dyfenteries,  heat  and 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general 
for  obtunding  acrimonious  hu¬ 
mours  :  their  principal  ufe  is  in 
emollient  glyfters,  cataplafms,  and 
fomentations.  The  leaves  enter 
the  officinal  deco&ion  for  glyfters* 
and  a  conferve  is  prepared  from 
the  flowers  [Z.] 

MALA  :  FruShis  maii  fativoe 
Raii.  Apples  [Z.j 

All  the  forts  of  apples  have  the 
common  quality  of  cooling  and 
abating  thirft :  the  more  acid 
kinds  loofen  the  belly;  the  auftere 
have  rather  a  contrary  effed. 

MALA  SYLVESTRIA: 
Fru&ui  mall  fylvefiris  acido  frufiu 
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T iurn.  Crab  apples,  or  wildings 

[E.] 

Thefe  are  fo  acid  as  not  to  be  eat¬ 
able  :  their  juice,  called  verjuice, 
has  fometimes  fupplied  the  place 
of  vinegar,  and  has  been  made 
an  ingredient  in  cooling  and  re- 
ftringent  gargarifms.  At  prefen  t, 
they  are  fcarce  ever  employed  for 
any  medicinal  ufe. 


MANDRAGOR^/o//*.-  Man* 
dra^orre  fru£lu  rotunda  C.  B.  Man¬ 
drake  ;  rhe  leaves. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
very  doubtful:  it  has  a  llrong 
difagreeable  fmell  refembling  that 
of  the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which 
clafs  it  is  ufually  referred.  It  has 
rarely  been  any  otherwife  made 
life  of  in  medicine,  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  one  of  the  old  of¬ 
ficinal  unguents.  Both  that  com- 
pofition  and  the  plant  itfelf  are 
now  rejected  from  our  pharma¬ 
copoeias. 


MANNA  [L.  E .]  ;  the  juice 
of  certain  trees  of  the  afh  kind 
(growing  in  Italy  and  Sicily) 
either  naturally  concreted  on  the 
plants,  or  exficcated  and  purified 
by  art.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  manna  in  the  fhops.  The 
larger  pieces,  called  flake  manna, 
are  ufually  preferred ;  though 
the  fmaller  grains  are  equally  as 
good,  provided  they  are  white, 
or  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very 
light,  of  a  fweet  not  unpleafant 
tafte,  and  free  from  any  vifible 
impurities.  Some  people  injudi- 
cioufly  prefer  the  fat  honey  like 
manna  to  the  foregoing  :  this  has 
either  been  expofed  to  a  moift 
air,  or  damaged  by  fea  or  other 
water.  This  kind  of  manna  is 
faid  to  be  fometimes  counter¬ 
feited  by  a  compofition  of  fugar 
and  honey,  mixed  with  a  little 
fcammony  :  there  is  alfo  a  fac¬ 


titious  manna,  which  is  white  and 
dry,  faid  to  be  compofed  of  fu¬ 
gar,  manna,  and  fome  purgative 
ingredient,  boiled  to  a  proper 
confidence ;  this  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  by  its  weight,  folidity, 
untranfparent  whitenefs,  and  by 
its  tafte,  which  is  different  from 
that  of  manna. 

Manna  is  a  mild,  agreeable 
laxative,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  to  children  and  pregnant 
women  :  neverthelefs,  in  fome 
particular  conftitutions,  it  afls 
very  unkindly,  producing  flatu¬ 
lencies  and  diftenfion  of  the  vif- 
cera ;  thefe  inconveniencies  may 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
any  grateful  warm  aromatic. 
Manna  operates  fo  weakly  as  not 
to  produce  the  full  effect  of  a  ca¬ 
thartic,  unlefs  taken  in  large  do- 
fes,  and  hence  it  is  rarely  given  in. 
this  intention  by  itfelf.  It  may 
be  commodioufly  diffolved  in  the 
purging  mineral  waters,  or  joined 
to  the  cathartic  falts,  fena,  rhubarb, 
or  the  like.  GeofFroy  recommends 
acuating  it  with  a  few  grains  of 
emetic  tartar  5  the  mixture  is  to  be 
divided  into  feveral  dofes,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  grain  of  the  emetic  tar¬ 
tar  ;  by  this  management,  he  fays, 
bilious  ferum  will  be  plentifully  eva¬ 
cuated,  without  any  naufea,  gripes, 
or  other  inconvenience.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  efficacy  of  this 
drug  is  greatly  promoted,  (if 
the  account  of  Vallifnieri  is  to  be 
relied  on)  by  a  fubftance  which 
is  itfelf  very  flow  of  operation,, 
cafia.  (See  the  article  Casia.) 
Manna  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
ele&uary  of  cafia  [ L .  E .]  an4 
gives  name  to  an  officinal  lohoch 
[£.] 

MARGARITA  [£.  £.]  Pearls ; 
fmall  concretions,  of  a  tranfparent 
whitenefs,  found  on  the  infide  of 
the  fhell  of  the  concha  margaritifera , 
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or  mother-of-pearl  fifh,  as  alfo  of 
certain  oyfters,  muffels,  and  other 
lhell  fifties.  The  pearls  moft 
efteemed  are  brought  from  the  Eaft 
and  Weft-Indies,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  the  names  of  oriental,  and  occi¬ 
dental  :  the  oriental,  which  are  va¬ 
lued  moft,  have  a  more  fhining 
filver  hue  than  the  occidental ; 
thefe  laft  are  fomewhat  milky  :  a 
fort  inferior  to  both  thefe  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  own  feas, 
particularly  on  the  coafts  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  coarfe,  rough  pearls, 
and  the  very  fmall  ones  which  are 
unfit  for  other  ufes,  are  thofe  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  in  medicine.  They 
have  been  greatly  celebrated  as  cor¬ 
dial,  alexipharmac,  and  comfort¬ 
ing  the  nerves :  but  the  only  virtue 
that  can  be  reafonably  expe&ed 
from  them  is,  that  of  abforbing 
acidities  in  theprimaeviae,  in  which 
intention  they  enter  three  of  the 
officinal  powders.  Their  compara¬ 
tive  ftrength,  with  regard  to  the 
other  abforbents,  may  be  feen 
among  the  tables  at  the  beginning 
of  this  work :  fee  p.  63. 

MARRUBII  folia  :  Marrubii  al- 
bi  vulgaris  C.B.  White  hore- 
hound;  the  leaves  [Z.2T.] 

Thefe  have  a  very  ftrong,  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  roughilh 
very  bitter  tafte.  Befides  the  vir¬ 
tues  which  they  polfefs  in  common 
with  other  ftrong  bitters,  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  fervicea- 
bleinhumouralafthmas  andcoughs, 
theyellow  jaundiceproceeding  from 
a  vifcidity  of  the  bile,  and  other 
chronical  diforders.  They  are 
doubtlefs  an  ufeful  aperient  and  de- 
obftruent,  promote  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general,  and  liberallytaken, 
loofen  the  belly.  They  are  an  in¬ 
gredient  only  in  thetheriaca  [£.] 

MARI  SYRIACI  folia:  Mari 
cortufi  y,  B.  Cbamtfdryos  maritime 
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incant e  frutefcentis  foliis  lanceolatis 
Toum .  Syrian  herb  maftich  ;  the 
leaves  [ L.E. ] 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates, 
and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bit- 
terifh  tafte  ;  and,  when  rubbed  be¬ 
twixt  the  fingers,  a  quick  pungent 
fmell,  which  foon  affe&s  the  head, 
and  occafions  fneezing  :  diftilJed 
with  water,  they  yield  a  very  acrid, 
penetrating  effential  oil,  refembling 
one  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  feurvygrafs.  Thefe  qualities 
fufficiently  point  out  the  ufes  to 
which  this  plant  might  be  applied; 
at  prefent,  it  is  little  otherwiie  em¬ 
ployed  than  in  cephalic  fnuffs.  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  fiernu- 
tatorius  of  the  London  pharmaco¬ 
poeia. 

MARI  VULGARIS/*//*.*  Samp- 
fuci  five  mart  mafiichen  redolentis 
C.  B .  Tbymbres  Hifpanicae  majo - 
ranee  folio  Tourn.  Herb  maftich  ; 
the  leaves  [. L .  £.]. 

This  pungent  aromatic  plant  alfo 
is  become  almoft  a  ftrangcr  to  prac- 
tice. 

MASTICHE  [L.E.]  Maftich; 
a  refin  exuding  from  the  lentife 
tree  ( fezLentifcus )  and  brought  from 
Chio,  in  fmall,  yellowifh,  tranfpa- 
rent  grains  or  tears,  of  an  agreea¬ 
ble  fmell,  efpecially  when  heated 
or  fet  on  fire.  This  refin  is  re¬ 
commended  in  old  coughs,  dyfen- 
teries,  hsemoptoes,  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  general  in  all  de-, 
bilifies  and  laxity  of  the  fibres., 
Geoffrey  directs  an  aqueous  decoc¬ 
tion  of  it  to  be  ufed  for  thele  pur- 
pofes :  but  water  extracts  little  or 
nothing  from  this  refin  ;  re&ified 
fpirit  almoft  entirely  diffolves  it : 
the  fclution  taftes  very  warm  and 
pungent. 
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MATRICARIA  folia ,  fores  ; 
Matricaria  vulgaris  feu fati-va  C.B. 
Common  wild  featherfew  or  fever¬ 
few  ;  the  leaves  [A.  A]  and  flow¬ 
ers  [£.] 

This  plant  is  a  celebrated  anti- 
hyfteric.  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that 
he  has  experienced  moft  happy 
effects  from  it  in  obftrudlions  of 
the  uterine  evacuations ;  I  have  of¬ 
ten  feen,  fays  he,  from  the  ufeofa 
decodtion  of  matricaria  and  chamo¬ 
mile  flowers  with  a  little  mugwort, 
hyfteric  complaints  inftantly  reliev¬ 
ed,  the  difcharge  fuceeed  plenti¬ 
fully,  and  the  patient,  from  a  le¬ 
thargic  ffate,  return  as  it  were  into 
life  again.  Matricaria  is  likevvife 
recommended  in  fundry  other  dis¬ 
orders,  as  a  warm  ftimulating  bit¬ 
ter  :  all  that  bitters  and  carmina¬ 
tives  can  do,  fays  Geoffroy,  may 
be  expedled  from  this.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  medicine  of  fome  ufe 
in  thefe  cafes,  though  not  perhaps 
equal  to  chamomile  flowers  alone, 
with  which  the  matricaria  agrees  in 
fbnfible  qualities,  except  in  being 
weaker. 

MECHOACANNA  radix[E.]; 
the  root  of  an  American  convolvu¬ 
lus,  brought  chiefly  from  Mechoa- 
can,  a  province  of  Mexico,  in  thin 
fiices  like  jalap,  but  larger,  and  of 
a  whitilh  colour.  It  was  firlt  in¬ 
troduced  among  us  (about  the  year 
1^24)  as  a  purgative  universally 
fafe,  and  capable  of  evacuating  all 
morbific  humours  from  the  moil 
remote  parts  of  the  body.  Soon 
as  jalap  became  known,  Mechoacan 
gradually  loll  its  reputation,  which 
it  has  never  fince  been  able  to  re¬ 
trieve.  It  is  neverthelefs  by  fome 
kill  deemed  an  ufeful  cathartic  : 
it  has  very  little  fmell  or  talle, 
and  is  not  apt  to  offend  the  llo- 
mach  ;  its  operation  is  flow,  but 
effedlual  and  fafe.  Geofiroy  af¬ 
firms,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  pur¬ 


gative  accompanied  with  fewer  in- 
conveniencies.  It  feems  to  differ 
from  jalap  only  in  being  weaker  ; 
the  refrns  obtained  from  both  have 
nearly  the  fame  qualities,  but  jalap 
yields  five  or  fix  times  as  much  as 
Mechoacan  ;  hence  it  is  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  exhibit  the  latter  in  fix 
times  the  dofe  of  the  former,  to 
produce  the  fame  effedts. 

MEL  [. L.E. ]  Honey. — Honey  is 
a  vegetable  juice,  obtained  from 
the  honeycomb,  either  by  fepa- 
rating  the  combs,  and  laying  them 
flat  upon  a  fieve,  through  which 
the  honey  fpontaneoufly  percolates ; 
or  by  including  the  comb  in  canvas 
bags,  and  forcing  the  honey  out 
by  a  prefs  :  the  firft  fort  is  the 
pureff  ;  the  latter  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  good  deal  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  comb  is  formed,  and 
fundry  other  impurities :  there  is 
another  fort  Hill  inferior  to  the  two 
feregoing,  obtained  by  heating  the 
combs  before  they  are  put  into  the 
prefs.  The  beft  fort  is  thick,  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a  very  pleafant  take  :  both  the 
colour  and  flavour  differ  according 
to  the  plants  which  the  bees  coi¬ 
led!  it  from:  that  of  Narbonne  in 
France,  where  rofemary  abounds, 
is  faid  to  have  a  very  manifell 
flavour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be 
imitable  by  adding  to  other  honey 
an  infufion  of  rofemary  flowers. 
Honey,  confidered  as  a  medicine, 
is  a  very  ufeful  detergent  and  ape¬ 
rient,  powerfully  diflolving  vifcid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expedlo- 
ration  of  tough  phlegm  :  in  fome 
particular  conftitutions  it  has  an  in¬ 
convenience  of  griping  or  proving 
purgative ;  this  is  faid  to  be  in 
fome  meafure  prevented,  byprevi- 
oufly  boiling  the  honey. 

MELAMPOD1UM,  videHcL- 

LEBORUS  NIGER. 
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MELILOTI  folia,  fores:  T i fo¬ 
il  i  odorati  feu  meliloti  vulgaris  J.  B*. ' 
Melilot;  the  leaves  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
among  corn  ;  and  has  likewife,  for 
medicinal  ufes,  been  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  green  herb  has  no 
remarkable  fmell ;  when  dry,  a 
pretty  llrong  one :  the  take  is 
roughilh,  bitter,  and  if  long  chew¬ 
ed,  naufeous.  A  deco&ion  of  this 
herb  has  been  recommended  in  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
a  deco&ion  of  the  flowers  in  the 
fluor  albus.  But  modern  practice 
rarely  employs  it  any  otherwife 
than  in  emollient  and  carminative 
glyfiers,  and  in  fomentations,  ca- 
taplafms,  and  the  like;  and  in  thefe 
not  often.  It  formerly  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  officinal  plafters, 
which  received  from  the  melilot  a 
green  colour,  but  no  particular 
virtue. 

MELISSJE  folia  :  Meliffe  hor- 
tenfisC.B.  Balm;  the  leaves  \L  £.] 

This  plant,  when  in  perfection, 
has  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of 
the  lemon  kind;  and  a  weakrough- 
ifh  aromatic  tafte.  The  young 
fhoots  have  the  ftrongeft  flavour  : 
the  flowers,  the  herb  itfelf  when 
old,  or  produced  in  very  moift  rich 
foils  or  rainy  feafons,.  are  much 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte. 
Balm  is  appropriated,  by  the  wri¬ 
ters  on  the  materia  medica,  to  the 
head,  ftomach,  and  uterus;  and  in 
all  diforders  of  thefe  parts  is  fup- 
pofed  to  do  extraordinary  fervice. 
bo  high  an  opinion  have  fome  of 
the  chemifts  entertained  of  balm, 
that  they  have  expe&ed  to  And  in 
it  a  medicine  which  fhould  prolong 
life  beyond  the  ufual  period.  The 
prefent  practice  however  holds  it  in 
no  great  efteem,  and  ranks  it 
(where  it  certainly  deferves  to  be) 
among  the  weaker  corroborants :  in 
diftillation,  it  yields  an  elegant  e£ 


fential  oil,  but  in  exceeding  fmall 
quantity  ;  the  remaining  decodlion 
taftes  roughilh.  Strong  infuflons 
of  the  herb,  drank  as  tea,  and 
continued  for  fome  time,  have  done 
fervice  in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the 
vifcera  ;  thefe  liquors,  lightly  aci¬ 
dulated  with  juice  of  lemons,  turn 
of  a  line  reddilh  colour,  and  prove 
an  ufeful,  and  to  many  a  very 
grateful  drink,  in  dry  parching 
fevers.  A  Ample  water  of  the 
plant  is  directed  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  as  an  officinal. 

MELONUM  femen.  Melons ; 
the  feeds.  Thefe  ftand  among  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They 
have  been  fometimes  ufed,  with 
the  others  of  that  clafs,  as  cooling 
and  emollient ;  but  are  at  prefent 
little  taken  notice  of. 

MENTHA  CATARIA,  vide 
Nepeta. 

t.  A 

MENTHA  VULGARIS i folia; 
Mentha  anguf  folia  fpicata  C .  B. 
Garden  or  ipearmint ;  the  leaves 
[L.  £.] 

The  leaves  of  mint  have  a  warm, 
roughilh,  fomewhat  bitterilh  tafte; 
and  a  ftrong,  not  unpleafant,  aro¬ 
matic  fmell.  Their  virtues  are  • 
thofe  of  a  warm  ftomachic  and  car¬ 
minative  :  in  lofs  of  appetite,  nau- 
fese,  continual  Teachings  to  vomit, 
and  (as  Boerhave  expreftes  it)  al- 
moft  paralytic  weaknefles  of  the 
ftomach,  there  are  few  Amples  per¬ 
haps  of  equal  efficacy.  In  colicky 
pains,  the  gripes  to  which  children 
are  fubjeft,  lienteries,  and  other 
.kinds  of  immoderate  fluxes,  this 
plant  frequently  does  good  fervice. 
It  likewife  proves  beneflcial  in  fun- 
dry  hyfteric  cafes,  and  affords  an 
ufeful  cordial  in  languors  and  other 
weaknefles  confequent  upon  deli¬ 
very.  The  beft  preparations  for 
thefe  purpofes  are,  a  ftrong  infu- 
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fion  made  from  the  dry  leaves  in 
water  (which  is  much  fuperior  to 
one  from  the  green  herb)  or  rather 
a  tin&ure  or  extraft  prepared  with 
re&ified  fpirit.  Thefe  poflefs  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  mint :  the  ef- 
fential  oil  and  diftilled  water  con¬ 
tain  only  the  aromatic  part ;  the 
exprefled  juice  only  the  aftringency 
and  bitteriftinefs,  together  with  the 
mucilaginous  fubftance  common  to 
all  vegetables.  The  eflential  oil, 
a  Ample  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
a  conferve,  are  kept  in  the  fliops  : 
the  Edinburgh  college  directs  an 
infuAon  of  the  leaves  in  the  di¬ 
ftilled  water.  This  herb  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  alfo  in  the  three  alexete- 
real  waters  :  and  its  eflential  oil  in 
the  ftomach  plafter  [Z,.]  and  fto- 
tnachic  pills  [£.] 

MENTASTRI folia:  Mentafri 
Jpicati  folio  longiore  candicante  J.  jB. 
Horfe  mint:  the  leaves.  This 
and  feveral  other  forts  of  mint  are 
found  wild  in  moift  meadows, 
marfhes,  and  on  the  brinks  of  ri¬ 
vers.  They  are  much  lefs  agree¬ 
able  in  fmell  than  fpearmint,  and 
have  more  of  a  hot  unpleafant  bit- 
ternefs. 

MENTHA  PIPERITXDIS 

folia :  Mentha  fpicis  brevioribus 
et  habitioribus ,  foliis  mentha  fuf- 
fapore  fervido  piper  is  Raii 
Synopf.  Peppermint :  the  leaves 
[L.  £.] 

This  fpecies  has  been  lately  in¬ 
troduced  into  practice,  and  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  Arft  time  in  our 
prefent  pharmacopoeia ;  very  few 
of  the  botanical  or  medical  writ¬ 
ers  make  mention  of  it :  it  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  England,  in 
moift  watery  places,  but  is  much 
lefs  common  than  the  other  forts. 
The  leaves  have  a  more  penetrat¬ 
ing  fmell  than  any  of  the  other 
mints,  and  a  much  warmer,  pun- 
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gent,  glowing  tafie  like  pepper, 
linking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue. 
The  principal  ufe  of  this  herb  is 
in  flatulent  colics,  languors,  and 
other  like  diforders  :  itfeemstoadl 
as  foon  as  taken,  and  extend  its 
effe&s  through  the  whole  fyftem, 
inftantly  communicating  a.  glow¬ 
ing  warmth.  Water  extradls  the 
whole  of  the  pungency  of  this 
herb  by  infufion,  and  elevates 
in  diftilladon.  Its  officinal  prepa¬ 
rations  are  an  eflential  oil,  and 
a  Ample  and  fpirituous  water  [Z,.] 
The  Edinburgh  college  employ  it 
alfo  in  the  aqua  mirabilis  and  elixir 
of  vitriol. 

MERCURIALIS  mar  is  et femi~ 
na folia:  Mercurialis  tefiiculata  five 
mar  is  >  et  fpicatce  five  faemina  Diofi 
eoridis  et  Plinii  C.B.  Male  and 
female  French  mercury ;  the  leaves 
[£.] 

Thefe  ftand  among  the  five 
emollient  herbs ;  and  in  this  in¬ 
tention  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
in  glyfters.  A  fyrup  made  from 
the  leaves,  given  in  the  dofe  of 
two  ounces,  is  faid  to  prove  a  mild 
and  ufeful  laxative. 

^  There  is  another  fort  of  mercuri¬ 
alis  growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
which  though  recommended  by 
fome  botanic  writers,  as  having 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  as  more  palatable,  has 
been  lately  found  poflefled  of  noxi¬ 
ous  qualities.  (See  Raii  Synopf 
edit.  3.  page  13S.  Phil.  Tranfi 
abr.  Lonvthorp ,  ii.  640.)  This  may 
be  diftinguilhed  from  the  fore¬ 
going,  by  its  being  a  perennial 
plant,  larger,  having  its  leaves 
rough,  and  the  ftalk  not  at  all 
branched.  The  officinal  fort  is 
named  by  Linnaeus  mercurialis  caule 
brachiato,  foliis glabris ;  the  poifon- 
ous  mercurialis  caule  fimpliciffimo 9 
foliis  fcabris ;  it  is  commonly  call¬ 
ed  dogs  mercuiy. 
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MESPILA :  Fruftus  mefpili  vul¬ 
garis  jl.  B .  The  medlar  tree ;  its 
fruit. 

Medlars  are  fcarce  ever  made 
ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes.  They  have  a  very  au- 
ftere  aftringent  tafte,  infomuch  as 
not  to  be  eatable  until  mellowed 
by  keeping. 


MEI  ATHAMANTICI  radix: 
Mei  foliis  anethi  C.  B.  Spignel  ; 
the  root  [L.JT,] 

Spignel  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
found  wild  in  Italy,  and  the  warm¬ 
er  parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes 
alfo  in  England.  The  roots  have 
a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitterilh  tafte : 
in  virtue,  they  are  flmilar  to  the 
levificum ,  from  which  this  root 
feems  to  differ  only  in  being  weak¬ 
er,  and  fomewhat  more  agreeable. 
It  is  an  ufeful  aromatic  and  carmi¬ 
native,  though  at  prefent  little 
regarded. 

MEZEREI  radix ,  cortex ,  haccee  : 
\L  aureola?  folio  deci duo  y  fore  purpureo , 
\oJjicinis  laureola  feeminee  C.  B.  Me- 
zereon,  or  fp urge  olive ;  the  root, 
bark,  and  berries. 

The  bark  and  berries  are  ftrong 
purgatives,  fimilar  to  the  laureolay 
or.fpurge-laurel.  The  root  is  fome¬ 
times  ufed  in  diet-drinks. 


MILII  femen  ;  Milii  femine  luteo 
C.  B.  Millet ;  the  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  food,  but  hardly  ever  as 
medicines :  they  are  fufficiently 
nutritious,  and  not  difficult  of  di- 
geftion. 


MILIUM  SOLIS,  videLiTHO- 

JfERMUM. 
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C.B.  Milfoil,  or  yarrow;  the 
leaves  [2?.] 

This  grows  plentifully  about  the 
fides  of  fields,  and  on  dry  com¬ 
mons,  flowering  greateft  part  of 
the  fummer.  The  leaves  have  a 
rough  bitterifh  tafte,  and  a  faint 
aromatic  fmell.  Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a  very  mild  aftringent, 
and  as  fuch  they  ftand  recommend- 
ded  in  haemorrhages  both  inter¬ 
nal  and  external,  diarrhoea’s,  de¬ 
bility  and  laxity  of  the  fibres;  and 
likewife  in  fpafmodic  hyfterical 
affe&ions.  In  thefe  cafes,  fome 
of  the  Germans  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  this  herb,  particularly 
Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a  very  ef- 
fe&ual  aftringent,  and  in  his  lan¬ 
guage,  one  of  the  moft  certain 
tonics  and  fedatives.  Its  virtues 
are  extracted  in  great  perfe&icn 
by  proof  fpirit :  water  takes  up 
its  aftringency  and  bitternefs,  but 
little  of  its  aromatic  flavour ;  tinc¬ 
tures  made  in  rectified  fpirit  con¬ 
tain  both,  though  rather  weaker 
than  thofe  in  proof  fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  confl- 
derably  ftronger  in  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour  than  the  leaves ;  in  diftilla- 
tion,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity 
of  effential  oil,  of  an  elegant  blue 
colour. 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  the 
fpring,  have  an  agreeable,  warm, 
pungent  tafte.  Dr.  Grew  refem- 
bles  them  to  contrayerva,  and  ima¬ 
gines  they  might  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  its  place;  this,  however, 
is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  flnee 
there  is  fuch  a  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  two,  that 
whilft  one  retains  its  tafte  for  a 
length  of  time  after  it  has  been 
brought  to  us  from  America,  the 
tafte  of  the  other  is  in  great  mea¬ 
fure  loft  by  drying. 


MILLEFOLTI  folia:  Millefolii 
vulgaris  albiy  el  Millefolii  purpurei 


m  MILLEPEDE  [L,E.]  Wood- 
lice,  hoglice,  flaters, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  infers  are  found  in  cel¬ 
lars,  under  Hones,  and  iu  cold 
moift  places :  in  the  warmer  coun¬ 
tries  they  are  rarely  met  with. 
Millepedes  have  a  faint  difagree- 
able  fmell,  and  a  fomewhat  pun¬ 
gent,  fweetifh,  naufeous  tafte. 
They  have  been  highly  celebrated 
in  fuppreffions  of  urine,  in  all 
kinds  of  obftrudtions  of  the  bow¬ 
els,  in  the  jaundice,  weaknefs  of 
light,  and  a  variety  of  other  dif- 
orders.  Whether  they  have  any 
juft  title  to  thefe  virtues,  is  great¬ 
ly  to  be  doubted :  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  their  real  effedls 
come  far  Ihort  of  the  charadter 
ufually  given  of  them.  Their 
officinal  preparations  are,  the  mil¬ 
lepedes  dried  and  powdered  [L.E.] 
and  an  infufton  of  the  live  infed 
in  wine  [£.]  they  are  an  ingre¬ 
dient  alfo  in  the  ideric  decodion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

MINIUM  [£•£.]  Red  lead; 
lead  calcined  to  rednefs.  See  the 
article  Plumbum. 

MORSUS  DIABOLI,y£«S«rq/^ 
radix ,  folia:  Spabiofa ?  pratenfis 
nofir  atis  prcemorfa  radice  Morifon . 
Devils  bit ;  the  leaves  and  roots. 
Thefe  Hand  recommended  as  alex- 
jpharmacs,  but  they  have  long 
given  place  to  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy. 

MORI  f radius,  et  cortex  radicis  : 
Mori  frudlu  nigro  C.  B.  The  mul¬ 
berry  tree  ;  its  fruit  [L.E.]  and 
the  bark  of  the  roots  [£.] 

This  tree  is  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  >on  account  Of  its  fruit, 
which  is  rather  eaten  for  pleafure 
than  ufed  as  a  medicine  :  it  has 
the  common  qualities  of  the  other 
fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,  quench¬ 
ing  third,  and  promoting  the 
grofler  fecretions ;  an  agreeable 
iy  rup  mads  from  the  juice,  i*  kept 


in  the  Ihops.  The  bark  of  the 
roots  has  been  in  confiderable 
efteem  as  a  vermifuge ;  its  tafte  is 
bitter,  and  fomewhat  aftringent. 

MOSCHUS  [I.  £.]  Mufk. 

Mufk  is  a  grumous  fubftance 
like  clotted  blood,  found  in  a  little 
bag  lituated  near  the  umbilical 
region  of  a  particular  kind  of  ani¬ 
mal  met  with  in  China,  Tartary, 
and  the  Eaft  Indies  :  the  beft  mufk 
is  brought  from  Tonquin,  an  in¬ 
ferior  fort  from  Agria  and  Bengal, 
and  a  ftill  worfe  from  Ruftia. 

Fine  mufk  comes  to  us  in  round, 
thin  bladders ;  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg,  covered  with  ftiort  brown 
hairs,  well  filled,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  having  been  open¬ 
ed.  The  mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with 
a  kind  of  undtuofity,  of  a  dark 
reddifh  brown,  or  rufty  blackifh 
colour,  in  fmall  round  grains, 
with  very  few  hard  black  clots, 
and  perfedlly  free  from  any  Tandy 
or  other  vifible  foreign  matter* 
If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a 
knife  on  paper,  it  looks  fmooth, 
bright,  yellowifh,  and  free  from 
grittinefs.  Laid  on  a  red  hot  iron, 
it  catches  flame,  and  fyurns  almoft 
entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall  quantity  of  light 
greyifh  afhes  :  if  any  earthy  fub- 
ltances  have  been  mixed  with  the 
mufk,  the  quantity  of  the  refidu- 
um  wilL  readily  difcover  them. 

Mufk  has  a  bitterifh  fubacrid 
tafte  ;  a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeable 
at  a  diftance,  but  when  fmeltnear 
to,  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable, 
unlefs  weakened  by  the  admixture 
of  other  fubftanees.  If  a  fmall 
quantity  be  infufed  in  fpirit  of 
wine  in  the  cold  for  a  few  days,  it 
imparts  a  deep,  but  not  red  tinc¬ 
ture  :  this,  though  it  difcovers  no 
great  fmell  of  the  mufk,  is  never- 
thelefs  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
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Its  virtues;  a  Angle  drop  of  it 
Communicates  to  a  whole  quart  of 
twine  a  rich  mufky  flavour.  The 
degree  of  flavour  which  a  tintture 
drawn  from  a  known  quantity  of 
mufk,  communicates  to  vinous 
liquors,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bell: 
criteria  for  judging  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  this  commodity.  Neumann 
informs  us,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
diffolves  ten,  parts  out  of  thirty 
of  mufk,  and  that  water  takes  up 
twelve ;  that  water  elevates  its 
fmell  in  diftillation,  whillt  pure 
fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Mufk  is  a  medicine  of  great  ef- 
teem  in  the  eaftern  countries :  a- 
mong  us,  it  has  been  for  fome 
time  pretty  much  out  of  ufe,  even 
as  a  perfume,  on  a  fuppofition  of 
its  occafioning  vapours,  & c.  in 
weak  females,  and  perfons  of  a 
fedentary  life.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  from  late  experience,  to  be, 
when  properly  managed,  a  remedy 
of  good  fervice  even  againft  thofe 
diforders  which  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  produce.  Dr.  Wall  has 
communicated  (in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfadtions,  N°  474)  an  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  extraordinary  ef- 
fedts  of  mufk  in  convuliive  and 
other  difeafes,  which  have  too 
often  baffled  the  force  of  medicine. 
The  do&or  obferves,  that  the 
fmell  of  perfumes  is  often  of  diffier- 
vice,  where  the  fubflance  taken 
inwardly,  and  in  confiderable 
quantity,  produces  the  happiefl  ef¬ 
fects:  that  two  perfons,  labouring 
Under  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  ex¬ 
treme  artxiety,  and  want  of  fleep, 
from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  by 
taking  two  dofes  of  mufk,  each  of 
which  was  fixteen  grains,  were 
perfectly  relieved  from  their  com¬ 
plaints.  He  iikewife  obferves,  that 
convujfive  hiccups,  attended  with 
the  worft  fymptoms,  were  removed 
by  a  dofe  or  two,  of  ten  grains ; 
and  that  in  fome  cafes,  where  this 
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medicine  could  not,  on  account  of 
ftrong  convulfions,  be  adminifler- 
ed  to  the  patient  by  the  mouth,  it 
proved  of  femes  when  injedted  as 
a  glyfler.  He  like  wife  adds,  that 
under  the  quantity  of  fix  grains, 
he  never  found  muc’  ffedt  from 
it ;  but  that  taken  to  ten  grains, 
and  upwards,  it  never  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  mild  diaphorefis,  without 
at  all  heating  or  giving  any  uneafi- 
nefs ;  that  on  the  contrary,  it  eafe3 
pain,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  that 
after  the  fweat  breaks  out,  the  pa¬ 
tient  ufually  falls  into  a  refrefhing 
fleep ;  that  he  never  met  with  any 
hyfterical  perfon,  how  averfe  fo- 
ever  to  perfumes,  but  could  take 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  with¬ 
out  inconvenience.  To  this  paper 
is  annexed  an  account  of  fome  far¬ 
ther  extraordinary  effedls  of  mufk, 
obferved  by  another  gentleman. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con¬ 
firmed  its  efficacy  in  thefe  difor¬ 
ders.  I  have  myfelf  frequently 
given  it  with  remarkable  fuccefs  ; 
and  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe 
as  far  as  twenty  grains  every  four 
hours,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  mufk  julep  between.  The 
julep  is  the  only  officinal  prepara¬ 
tion  of  it. 

MYROBALANI.  Myrobalans; 
dried  fruits  brought  from  the  Eafl> 
Indies ;  their  outward  part,  freed 
from  the  ftone. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  diredted  as  officinals ;  (1) 
The  yellow,  myrobalani  teretes  citric 
niC.  B.  (2)  The  chebule,  my  rob  a - 
lani  maxima  oblong  a  angulo/a  C.  B • 
(3)  The  Indian  or  black,  myroba¬ 
lani  nigra  od angular  is  C.B.  (4) 
The  beliiric,  myrobalani  rotund# 
b  el  Uric  a  C,  B ,  (5)  The  emblic, 
myrobalani  emblic  a  in  fegmentis  nu - 
cleum  habentes ,  arigulofa  J.  B. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  a  low 
degree  of  purgative  virtue.  They 
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have  alfo  an  aftrlngent  quality,  dis¬ 
coverable  by  the  tafte,  from  their 
ufe  among  the  Indians  for  tanning 
leather,  and  from  their  ftriking  a 
black  colour  with  chalybeate  folu- 
tions  :  in  confequence  of  this, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the 
bowels  after  their  operation  as  a 
cathartic  is  over.  Neverthelefs 
their  purgative  virtue  is  foinconfi- 
derable,  that  praftitioners  have 
for  a  long  time  laid  them  entirely 
afide  in  that  intention  ;  and  the 
tollege  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as 
that  of  London,  have  now  rejected 
them  from  the  catalogue  of  officinal 
fimples. 

MYR'RHA  [Z.Z.]  Myrrh. 

Myrrh  is  a  concrete  gummy-re- 
fiuous  juice  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  va¬ 
rious  colours  and  magnitudes.  The 
beft  fort  is  of  a  brown  or  reddifh 
yellow  colour,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent ;  of  a  lightly  pungent,  bitter 
tafte,  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
though  not  fufficient  to  prevent 
its  proving  naufeous  to  the  pa¬ 
late  ;  and  a  ftrong  not  difagree- 
able  fmell.  The  medical  efFeCls  of 
this  aromatic  bitter  are,  to  warm 
and  ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and  dif- 
folve  thick  tenacious  juices  :  it  fre¬ 
quently  occafions  a  mild  diaphore- 
fls,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general. 

Hence  it  proves  ferviceable,  in 
languid  cafes,  difeafes  ariftng  from 
a  Ample  inactivity,  thofe  female 
diforders  which  proceed  from  a 
cold,  mucous,  fluggiffi  indifpofiti- 
on  of  the  humours,  fuppreffions  of 
the  uterine  difcharges,  cachetic  dif¬ 
orders,  and  where  the  lungs  and 
thorax  are  opprefled  by  vifcid 
phlegm.  Myrrh  is  likevvife  fup¬ 
pofed  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  re¬ 
fill  putrefaction  in  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  in  this  light  Hands  re¬ 
commended  in  malignant,  putrid. 


and  peftilential  fevers,  and  in  the 
fmall-pox,  in  which  laft  it  is  faid 
to  accelerate  the  eruption. 

Rectified  fpirit  extracts  the  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 
mis  drug,  and  does  not  elevate  any 
thing  of  either  in  evaporation  :  the 
gummy  fubftance  left  by  this  men- 
ftruurn  has  a  difagreeable  tafte, 
with  fcarce  any  thing  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  flavour  of  the  myrrh  :  this  part 
diftolves  in  water,  except  fome  im¬ 
purities  which  remain.  In  diftilla- 
tion  with  water,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  ponderous  eflential 
oil  arifes,  refembling  in  flavour  the 
original  drug.  Myrrh  is  the  bails  of 
an  officinal  tindlure  [L.E.]  and  gives 
name  to  a  compona  tinCture  [Z\] 
elixir,  powder  [ L .]  and  troches 
[Z.]  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
aloetic  wine  or  elixir  proprietatis, 
the  gum  pills,  Rufus’s  pills  [L.  E.\ 
ftomachic  pills  [Z.Jmithridate,  the- 
riaca  [Z.]  and  theriaca  Edinenfls 

[*•] 

MYRRHIDIS  folia ,  femen  ; 
Myrrhidis  magno  femine>  lengo,  ful- 
cato  y.  B.  Sweet  cicely  ;  the  leaves 
and  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  ;  it  agrees  in  quality  With  the 
cheer efolium  ;  fee  p.  123. 

MYRTI  haccee  :  Myrti  commu¬ 
nis  Italic#  C.  B.  Myrtle;  the  ber¬ 
ries  [Z.] 

This  is  an  evergreen  fhrub, 
growing  in  Italy,  and  cultivated  in 
our  botanic  gardens.  The  leaves 
and  berries  have  been  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  aftringents,  but  are 
not  at  prefent  regarded. 

NAPI  femen:  Napi  dulcis  ojfcina - 
rum  :  Napi  fat  i^v#  C.B.  Sweet  na- 
vew,  or  nave w gentle ;  the  feeds  [Z.] 
This  is  a  fort  of  turnep,  fown  in 
fome  of  our  gardens  for  culinary 
ufe  :  the  roots  are  warmer  than  the 

com-* 
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common  turnep.  The  feeds  have 
a  bitterifh  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a  faint  aromatic  flavour;  abun¬ 
dance  of  virtues  have  been  afcribed 
to  them,  as  attenuating,  detergent, 
alexipharmac,  and  others ;  at  pre- 
fent,  they  are  of  no  farther  ufe  in 
medicine,  than  as  an  ingedrient  in 
the  theriaca. 

NAPI  SYLVESTRIS  femen  : 
Napi  Jylvefiris  C.  B .  Rape  ;  the 
feeds. 

This  has  little  other  external 
difference  from  the  foregoing  than 
being  fmaller :  it  grows  wild  upon 
dry  banks  and  among  corn.  The 
feeds  of  this  are  warmer  and  more 
pungent  than  thofe  of  the  garden 
fort :  the  only  ufe,  however,  they 
are  applied  to,  is  the  preparation 
of  the  oil  called  rape  oil,  which  is 
obtained  by  bruiflng  and  prefling 
the  feeds :  large  quantities  of  the 
plant  are  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  the  ifle  of  Ely. 

NARDUS  CELTICA:  Radix 
nardi  Celtic ce  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  V a- 
leriana  Celtic ce  Tourn .  Celtic  nard 
[L.  £.]  the  root,  brought  from  the 
Alps,  &c. 

This  root  confifts  of  a  number 
of  fibres,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalks  adhering  ;  thefe  laft  are 
covered  with  thin  yellowifh  fcales, 
the  remains  of  the  witheredleaves. 

NARDUS  INDICA  [L.  £.]  : 

Nardus  Indica,  quce  J ''pica ,  J pica  nar¬ 
di  ,  et  /pica  Indica  ojjicinarum  C.  B. 
Indian  nard,  or  fpikenard,  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies. 

This  is  a  congeries  of  fmall  fibres 
iffuing  from  one  head,  and  matted 
clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bunch  about  the  flze  of  the  finger, 
with  fome  fmall  firings  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  head.  .  The  matted 
fibres  (which  are  the  part  chofen 
for  medicinal  purpofes)  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  the  head  or 
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fpike  of  the  plant,  by  others  the 
root :  they  feem  rather  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  withered  llalks,  or 
the  ribs  of  the  leaves :  fometimes 
entire  leaves  and  pieces  of  ftalks 
are  found  among  them  :  we  like- 
wife  now  and  then  meet  with  a 
number  of  thefe  bunches  iffuing 
from  one  root. 

Both  the  nards  have  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterifh  tafte ;  and  a 
ftrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
They  are  ftomachic  and  carmina¬ 
tive  ;  and  faid  to  be  alexipharmac, 
diuretic  and  emmenagogue  :  their 
only  ufe  at  prefent  is  as  ingredients 
in  the  ipithridate  and  theriaca. 

NASTURT1I  AQUATICI/tf- 
lia  :  NZtjlurtii  aquatici  fupini  C.  B, 
Water-creffes ;  the  leaves  [£.  E.) 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivu¬ 
lets,  and  the  clearer  Handing 
waters ;  its  leaves  remain  green  all 
the  year,  but  are  in  greateft  per- 
fedlion  in  the  fpring.  They  have 
a  quick  pungent  fmell  (when  rub¬ 
bed  betwixt  the  ^fingers)  and  an 
acrid  tafte,  fimilar  to  that  of  cockle - 
aria,  but  weaker.  As  to  their 
virtues,  they  are  among  the  milder 
aperient  antifcorbutics.  Hoffman 
has  a  mighty  opinion  of  this  plant, 
and  recommends  it  as  of  Angular 
efficacy  for  accelerating  the  circu¬ 
lation,  ftrer.gthening  the  vifcera, 
opening  obftru&ions  of  the  glands, 
promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and 
purifying  the  blood  and  humours  : 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  expreffed 
juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
tafte  and  pungency  of  the  herb, 
may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  The  juice  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  fucci  fcorbutici  of 
the  fhops. 

NASTURTIT  HORTENSIS 

folia,  ferae n  :  Naflurtii  vulgaris  Jen 
hortenfis  tenuiter  divifi  Morifon . 
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Garden  creffes ;  the  leaves  and 
feeds  [.£.] 

The  leaves  of  garden  creffes 
make  an  ufeful  falad  in  fcorbutic 
habits :  in  tafte  and  medical  vir¬ 
tues,  they  are  fimilar  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  but  much  weaker.  The 
feeds  alfo  are  confiderably  more 
pungent  than  the  leaves. 

NEPETiE  folia:  Mentha  ca - 
taria  vulgaris  et  majoris  C.  B.  Nep, 
or  catmint ;  the  leaves  [L.  j£.] 

This  plant  is  commonly  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  oar  gardens,  and  is  fometimes 
alfo  found  growing  wild  in  hedges 
and  on  dry  banks.  It  is  a  moderately 
aromatic  plant,  of  a  ftrong  fmell, 
not  ill  refembling  a  mixture  of  mint 
and  pennyroyal ;  of  the  virtues  of 
which  it  like  wife  participates. 

MEPHRITICUM  LIGNUM : 

Lign  m  peregrinum,  aquatn  caruleant 
redden  C.  B.  Nephritic  wood. 

This  is  an  American  wood, 
brought  to  us  in  large,  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  without  knots, 
of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour 
on  thee  elide,  and  dark  coloured 
or  reddifh  within:  the  bark  is  ufual- 
ly  rejected.  This  wood  imparts  to 
water  or  rectified  fpirit  a  deep  tinc¬ 
ture,  appearing,  when  placed  be¬ 
twixt  the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a 
golden  colour,  in  other  fituations 
blue  :  pieces  of  another  wood  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  which 
give  only  a  yellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any 
fmell,  and  very  little  tafte.  It  Hands 
recommended  in  difficulty  of  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  all  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
paffages ;  and  is  faid  to  have  this 
peculiar  adv  antr.ge,  that  it  does  not, 
like  the  warmer  diuretics,  heat  or 
offend  the  parts.  Practitioners  how¬ 
ever  have  not  found  thefe  virtues 
warranted  by  experience. 

NICOTIANS  folia:  Nicotian a 


lati folia  majoris  C.  B*  Tobacco ; 
the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe,  about  the  year  1560,  from 
the  ifland  Tobago  in  America; 
and  is  now  cultivated,  for  medici¬ 
nal  ufe,  in  our  gardens :  the  leaves 
are  about  two  feet  long,  of  a  pale 
green  colour  whilft  frelh,  and  when 
carefully  dried  of  a  lively  yellowilh. 
They  have  a  ftrong,  difagreeable 
fmell,  like  that  of  the  narcotic 
plants ;  and  a  very  acrid  burning 
tafte.  Taken  internally,  they  prove 
virulently  cathartic  and  emetic,  oc- 
calioning  almoft  in  tolerable  cardial- 
gic  anxieties.  By  boiling  in  water, 
their  virulence  is  abated,  and  at 
length  deftroyed  :  an  extraft  made 
by  long  co&ion  is  recommended  by 
Stahl  and  other  German  phyficians, 
as  a  fafe  and  moil  effectual  aperi¬ 
ent,  expectorant,  detergent.  Sec. 
but  this  medicine,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious  and  uncertain 
in  ftrength,  has  never  come  into 
efteem  among  us.  Tobacco  is 
fometimes  uled  externally  in  un¬ 
guents,  for  deftroying  cutaneous 
infeCts,  cleanfing  old  ulcers.  See. 
Beaten  into  a  maih  with  vinegar 
or  brandy,  it  has  fometimes  proved 
ferviceable  for  removing  hard  tu¬ 
mours  of  the  hypochondres ;  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh, 
effays  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind 
cured  by  it. 

There  is  another  fort  of  tobacco 
found  wild  on  dunghills,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  :  this  is  called  by 
C.  Bauhine  nicotiana  minor,  by  Ge¬ 
rard  hyofeyamus  luteus .  It  feems  to 
agree  in  quality  with  the  hyofeya¬ 
mus  formerly  mentioned,  though 
(as  Dale  informs  us)  often  fubftitut- 
ed  in  our  markets  for  the  true  to¬ 
bacco  ;  from  which  it  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being 
much  fmaller,  and  the  flowers  not 
reddifh  as  thofe  of  the  officinal  fort, 
but  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour. 

NIGELLiE 
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;■  NIGELL^E  femen :  Nigellce  Jlore 
minor e Jimplici candido  C.  B.  Fennel¬ 
flower  ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  Town  annually  in 
"fome  of  our  gardens ;  the  feeds 
moft  efteemed  are  brought  from 
Italy.  They  have  a  ftrong,  not 
unpleafant  fmell  ;  and  a  fubacrid, 
fomevvhat  unfluous  difagreeable 
tafte.  They  Hand  recommended 
as  aperient,  diuretic,  &c.  but  have 
long  been  ftrangers  to  practice, 
and  are  by  fome  fufpe&ed  to  have 
noxious  qualities. 

NITRUM  [L.  E.]  Nitre,  or 
faltpetre  ;  a  fait,  extra&ed  in  Per- 
fia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  cer¬ 
tain  earths  that  lie  on  the  fides  of 
hills  ;  and  artificially  produced  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  from  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  matters  rotted 
together  (with  the  addition  of 
lime  and  allies)  and  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air,  with¬ 
out  the  accefs  of  which,  nitre  is 
never  generated :  the  fait  extracted 
From  the  earths,  &c.  by  means  of 
water,  is  purified  by  colature  and 
cryftaliization. 

Pure  nitre  dilfolves  in  about  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
concretes  again  into  coiourlefs 
tranfparent  cryftals ;  their  figure 
is  that  of  an  hexagonal  prifm, 
terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  an 
equal  number  of  fides.  It  readily 
melts  in  the  fire  ;  and  in  contact 
with  fuel  deflagrates,  with  a  bright 
flame  and  confiderable  noife  ;  after 
the  detonation  is  over,  a  large 
quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is  found 
remaining.  The  tafte  of  nitre  is 
lharp,  penetrating,  and  bitterilh, 
accompanied  with  a  certain  fenfa- 
tion  of  coldnefs. 

Nitre  is  a  medicine  of  celebrated 
ufe  in  many  diforders.  Befides 
the  aperient  quality  of  neutral 
falts  in  general,  it  has  a  manifeftly 
cooling  one,  by  which  it  quenches 
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thirft,  and  abates  febrile  heats  and 
commotions  of  the  blood  :  it  has 
onei  great  advantage  above  the  re¬ 
frigerating  medicines  of  the  acid 
kind,  that  it  does  not  coagulate 
the  animal  juices ;  blood,  which 
is  coagulated  by  all  the  mineral 
acids,  and  milk,  &c.  by  acids  of 
every  kind,  are  by  nitre  render¬ 
ed  more  dilute,  and  preferved 
from  coagulation :  it  neverthe- 
lefs  fomewhat  thickens  the  thin, 
ferous,  acrimonious  humours,  and 
occafions  an  uniform  mixture  of 
them  with  fuch  as  are  more  thick 
and  vifcid ;  by  this  means  pre¬ 
venting  the  ill  confequences  which 
would  otherwife  enfue  from  the 
former,  though  it  has  not,  as 
Juncker  fuppofes,  any  property  of 
really  obtunding  acrimony.  This 
medicine  for  the  moft  part  pro¬ 
motes  urine  ;  fometimes  gently 
loofens  the  belly ;  but  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  very  rarely  has 
this  efled,  though  given  in  large 
doles  :  alvine  fluxes,  proceeding 
from  too  great  acrimony  of  the 
bile  or  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teftines,  are  fupprefled  by  it :  in 
choleric  and  febrile  diforders,  it 
generally  excites  fwcat ;  but  in 
malignant  cafes,  where  the  pulfe 
is  low,  and  the  ftrength  loft,  it 
retards  this  falutary  evacuation 
and  the  eruption  of  the  exan¬ 
themata. 

Dr.  Stahl  has  written  an  exprefs 
treatife  upon  the  medical  virtues 
of  nitre  ;  in  which  he  informs  us, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  this 
fait  added  to  gargarifms  employed 
in  inflammations  of  the  fauces  in 
acute  fevers,  thickens  the  falival 
moifture  upon  the  palate  and  fauces 
into  the  confiftence  of  a  mucus, 
which  keeps  them  moift  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  time,  whereas,  if  nitre  is 
not  added,  a  fudden  drynefs  of  the 
mouth  immediately  enfues :  that 
in  nephritic  complaints,  the  pru- 
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dent  ufe  of  nitre  is  of  more  fervice 
than  any  of  the  numerous  medi¬ 
cines  ufually  recommended  in  that 
difeafe  :  that  nitre  gives  great  re¬ 
lief  in  fuppreffion  and  heat  of 
urine,  whether  Ample  or  occa- 
fioned  by  a  venereal  taint ;  that 
it  is  of  great  fervice  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  pains  of  the  head, 
eyes,  ears,  teeth,  &c.  in  all  ery- 
fipalatous  affections,  whether  par¬ 
ticular  cr  univerfal,  and  likewife 
in  chronic  deliriums ;  that  in  diar- 
rhoeae  happening  in  petechial  fe¬ 
vers,  nitre  mixed  with  abforbents 
and  diaphoretics,  had  the  bed 
effedts,  always  putting  a  flop  to 
the  flux,  or  rendering  the  evacua¬ 
tion  falutary  ;  that  in  diarrhoeas 
happening  in  the  fmall-pox,  it 
had  been  employed  with  the  like 
fuccefs,  two  dofes  or  three  at  mod 
(confiding  of  two,  three  or  four 
grains  each,  according  to  the  age, 
&c.  of  the  patient)  given  at  the 
interval  of  two  or  three  hours, 
putting  a  flop  to  the  flux,  after 
the  bezoardic  powders,  both  with 
and  without  opium,  had  been 
given  without  fuccefs.  The  fame 
author  recommends  this  fait  like¬ 
wife  as  a  medicine  ofiingular  fervice 
in  choleras  attended  with  great 
anxieties  and  heat  of  the  blood  ; 
in  the  flatulent  fpafmodic  heart¬ 
burns  familiar  to  hypochondriacal 
people ;  and  the  lofs  of  appetite, 
naulea,  vomiting,  &c.  whicj^  gouty 
perfons  are  lometimes  feifcecl  with 
upon  the  pains  of  the  feet,  &c. 
fuddenly  remitting.  In  cafes  of 
this  lad  kind,  the  ufe  of  nitre 
furely  requires  great  caution,  al¬ 
though  the  author  affures  us,  that 
no  bad  confequences  are  to  be 
feared  from  it.  Neverthelefs  he 
obferves,  that  in  a  phthifls  and 
ulcerous  affedlions,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  of  no  fervice  ;  and 
that  therefore  its  ufe  may  be 
fuperfeded  in  thefe  complaints. 


Indeed  in  diforders  of  the  lungs 
in  general  it  is  commonly  reckon* 
ed  to  be  rather  hurtful  than  bene¬ 
ficial. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  this  medicine 
among  us  is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a  fcruple  ;  though  it 
may  be  given  with  great  fafety, 
and  generally  to  better  advantage, 
in  larger  quantities  :  the  only  in¬ 
convenience  is  its  being  apt  to  fit 
uneafy  on  the  flomach,  Some 
have  affirmed,  that  this  fait  lofes 
half  its  weight  of  aqueous  moi- 
fiure  by  fufion,  and  confequently 
that  one  part  of  m^ted  nitre  is 
equivalent  to  two  of  the  cryflals  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear,  upon  feveral 
careful  trials,  to  lofe  Jo  much  as 
one-twentieth  of  its  weight.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  nitre  are 
a  decoflion  or  folution  in  water 
[*]  and  troches  [£..]  A  corro¬ 
sive  acid  fpirit  is  alio  extr^cd. 
from  it ;  fee  Part  II.  chap.  viji. 
fe£l.  3.  It  is  employed  likewife 
in  operations  on  metallic  bodies> 
for  promoting  their  calcination,  or 
burning  out  their  inflammable 
matter. 

NUMMULARIS  folia:  Ly- 
f machine  humifufte ,  folio  rotundiore , 
fore  luteo  Tourn.  Moneywort,  or 
herb  two-pence  ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  fpontaneouflv  in 
moifl  watery  places,  and  creeps 
on  the  ground,  with  two  little 
roundifli  leaves  at  each  joint. 
Their  tade  is  fubadringent,  and 
very  lightly  acid :  hence  they 
fland  recommended  by  Boerhaave 
in  the  hot  feurvy,  and  in  uterine 
and  other  haemorrhages.  But 
their  effe&s  are  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  common  pra&ice  takes  no 
notice  of  them. 

NUX  MOSCHATA  [ L.E. ] 

Nux  rnofehata  fruSlu  rotunda  C.  B. 
Nutmegs  j  the  kernel  of  a  rourid- 
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ilh  nut  which  grows  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  The  outfide  covering  of 
this  fruit  is  foft  and  flelhy,  like  that 
of  a  walnut,  and  fpontaneoufly 
opens  when  the  nut  grows  ripe ; 
immediately  under  this  lies  the 
mace,  (fee  the  article  Macis) 
which  forms  a  kind  of  reticular 
covering ;  through  the  fiflures 
whereof  appears  a  hard  woody 
Ihell  that  includes  the  nutmeg. 
Thefe  kernels  have  long  been 
made  ufe  of  both  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purpofes,  and  de- 
fervedly  looked  upon  as  a  warm 
agreeable  aromatic.  They  are 
fuppofed  likewife  to  have  an 
aftringent  virtue;  and  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  intention  in  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  dyfenteries.  Their 
aftringency  is  laid  to  be  increafed 
by  torrefa&ion,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  the  tafte  :  this  treat¬ 
ment  certainly  deprives  the  fpice 
of  fome  of  its  liner  oil,  and  there¬ 
fore  renders  it  lefs  efficacious  to 
any  good  purpofe ;  and  if  we 
may  reafon  from  analogy,  pro¬ 
bably  abates  of  its  aftringency. 
Nutmegs  diftilled  with  water,  af¬ 
ford  a  large  quantity  of  elfential 
oil,  refembling  in  flavour  the  fpice 
jtfelf ;  after  the  diftillation,  an 
infipid  febaceous  matter  is  found 
fwimming  on  the  water :  the  de¬ 
coction,  infpiflated,  gives  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  an  unCtuous,  very  light¬ 
ly  bitterifh  tafte,  and  with  little 
or  no  aftringency.  Rectified  fpi- 
rit  extracts  the  whole  virtue  of 
nutmegs  by  infufion,  and  ele¬ 
vates  very  little  of  it  in  diftilla¬ 
tion  :  hence  the  fpirituous  extraCi 
poflefles  the  flavour  of  the  fpice 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

Nutmegs  yield  to  the  prefs 
(heated)  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  in 
cooling  concretes  into  a  febaceous 
confidence.  In  the  (hops  we  meet 
with  three  forts  of  unCtuous  fub- 
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ftances,  called  oil  of  mace,  though 
really  exprefled  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  beft  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  in  done  jars;  this  is  of 
a  thick  confidence,  of  the  colour 
of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fra¬ 
grant  fmell :  the  Second  fort, 
which  is  paler  coloured  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  from 
Holland  in  folid  mafifes,  generally 
flat  and  of  a  fquare  figure :  the 
third,  which  is  the  word  of  all, 
and  ufually  called  common  oil  of 
mace,  is  an  artificial  compofition 
of  fevum,  palm  oil,  and  the  like, 
flavoured  with  a  little  genuine  oil 
of  the  nutmeg.  Thefe  oils  yield 
all  that  part  in  which  their  aro¬ 
matic  flavour  refides,  in  diftilla¬ 
tion  to  water,  and  to  pure  fpirit 
by  infufion  :  the  diftilled  liquor 
and  fpirituous  tinClure  nearly  re- 
femble  in  quality  thole  prepared 
immediately  from  the  nutmeg* 
The  officinal  preparations  of  nut¬ 
megs  are,  a  fpirituous  water,  ef- 
fential  oil,  and  the  nutmegs  in 
fubftance  roafted.fi,.]  The  nut¬ 
meg  itfelf  is  ufed  in  the.compound 
horferadilh  water,  compound  fpi¬ 
rit  of  lavender,  cordial  confec¬ 
tion,  cardialgic  troches,  and  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  [£.] ;  its  elfential 
oil,  in  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
[L.]  and  the  exprefled  oil  in  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca,  ftomachic 
and  cephalic  plafters  [£.]  and 
cephalic  balfam  [£.] 

NUX  PISTACHIA:  Nucleus 
e  fruttu  Pijiacia?  Rail.  Piftachio 

[£•]  .  . 

This  is  a  moderately  large  nut, 
containing  a  kernel  of  a  pale 
greenilh  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddilh  Ikin.  The  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  it,  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
Perfla,  Arabia,  and  feveral  ifiands 
of  the  Archipelago  ;  it  bears  like¬ 
wife  the  colds  of  our  own  cli¬ 
mate,  fo  as  10  have  produced  fruit 
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not  inferior  to  that  which  we 
receive  from  abroad.  Piftachio 
nuts  have  a  pleafant,  fweet,  unc¬ 
tuous  tafte,  refembling  that  of  al¬ 
monds.  They  are  ranked  amongft 
the  analeptics,  and  are  by  fome 
much  efteemed  in  certain  weak- 
nelfes,  and  in  emaciated  habits. 

NYMPILE^E  ALBiE  radix, 
fores :  Nymphae a:  alb#  majoris  C.B. 
White  water  lily ;  the  root  and 
flowers  [.£.] 

This  grows  in  rivers  and  large 
lakes,  flowering  ufually  in  June. 
The  roots  and  flowers  have  a 
rough,  bitterifh  glutinous  tafte; 
(the  flowers  are  the  lealt  rough) 
and  when  frelh,  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  which  is  in  great  meafure 
loft  by  drying  :  they  are  recom¬ 
mended  in  alvine  fluxes,  gleets 
and  the  like.  The  roots  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  in  an  eminent 
degree  narcotic,  but  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  Lindeftolpe  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
Sweden,  they  were  in  times  of 
fcarcity  ufed  as  food,  and  did  not 
prove  unwholefome. 

OCHRA.  Yellow  ochre:  a 
foft  friable  ore  of  iron,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  dug  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  It  poffeffes  the  virtues 
of  the  calces  of  iron  and  haema¬ 
tites  ;  but  in  fo  low  a  degree, 
that  the  fhops  have  defervedly 
reje&ed  it :  its  principal  ufe  is  as 
a  pigment. 

OC1MI  folia  :  Ocimi  njulgatio- 
ris  C.  B.  Bafil ;  the  leaves  [A.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  railed 
annually  in  our  gardens :  it  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  produces 
its  feeds  in  Auguft,  but  rarely 
perfects  them  in  this  country. 
The  leaves  have  a  foft,  fomewhat 
warm  tafte ;  and  when  rubbed,  a 
ftrong  unplealant  fmell,  which  by 


moderate  drying  becomes  more 
agreeable.  They  are  faid  to  at¬ 
tenuate  vifcid  phlegm,  promote 
expectoration,  and  the  uterine  fe- 
cretions ;  but  have  not  for  a  long 
time  been  regarded  in  practice. 

OLI V  JE  earumque  oleum  :  Fruc - 
tus  ole #  fati^v#  C.  B.  The  olive 
tree;  the  fruit  [£.]  and  its  oil 
•  [L.E.] 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries :  with 
us  it  is  ufually  preferved  in  the 
green-houfes  of  the  curious,  though 
it  will  bear  our  ordinary  winters 
in  the  open  air,  and  produce  very 
good  fruit.  Olives  have  an  acrid, 
bitter,  extremely  difagreeablp  tafte ; 
pickled  (as  we  receive  them  from 
abroad)  they  prove  lefs  difagree¬ 
able  ;  the  Lucca  olives,  which 
are  fmaller  than  the  others,  have 
the  weakeft  tafte  ;  the  Spanifh, 
or  larger,  the  ftrongeft ;  the  Pro¬ 
vence,  which  are  of  a  middling 
lize,  are  generally  the  moft  efteem¬ 
ed. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  fruit 
has  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell, 
and  does  not  greatly  differ  in 
quality  from  oil  of  almonds.  Au¬ 
thors  make  mention  of  two  forts 
of  this  oil,  one  expreffed  from 
the  olives  when  fully  ripe,  which 
is  our  common  oil  olive ;  the  o- 
ther,  before  it  has  grown  ripe; 
this  is  called  oleum  immaturum ,  and 
o?nphacinum.  Nothing  is  met  with 
in  the  fhops  under  this  name ; 
and  Lemery  affirms,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  oil ;  unripe  olives,  yield¬ 
ing  only  a  vifcid  juice  to  the  prefs. 
From  the  ripe  fruit,  two  or  three 
forts  are  obtained,  differing  in 
degree  of  purity  :  the  pureft  runs 
by  light  preffure  :  the  remaining 
magma,  heated  and  prefled  more 
ftrongly,  yields  an  inferior  fort, 
with  fome  dregs  at  the  bottom, 
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called  amurCA .  All  thefe  oils  con¬ 
tain  a  confiderable  portion  of  a- 
queous  moifture,  and  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  fubftance ;  which  fubjedt 
them  to  run  into  a  putrid  ftate : 
to  prevent  this,  the  preparers  add 
fome  fea  fait,  which  imbibing  the 
aqueous  and  mucilaginous  parts, 
finks  with  them  to  the  bottom  ; 
bv  this  means,  the  oil  becomes 
more  homogene,  and  confequent- 
ly  lefs  fufceptible  of  alteration. 
In  its  paflage  to  us,  fome  of  the 
fait,  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  lhaking  of  the  veftel,  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  and  de¬ 
tained  in  the  oil,  which,  in  our 
colder  climate,  becomes  too  thick 
i;o  fuffer  it  freely  to  fubfide ;  and 
hence  the  oil  is  fometimes  met 
with  of  a  manifeftly  faline  tafte. 
Oil  olive  is  ufed  in  the  fimple 
balfam  of  fulphur,  Locatelli’s  bal- 
fam,  and  feveral  ointments.  It 
is  oftener  employed  in  this  laft 
intention  than  the  other  exprefled 
oils,  but  more  rarely  for  internal 
medicinal  purpofes. 

OLIBANUM  [ L.E. ]  a  gum- 
my-refin,  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  ufually  in 
drops  or  tears,  like  thofe  of  ma- 
ftich,  but  larger,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh,  and  fometimes  reddifh  co¬ 
lour  ;  a  moderately  warm  pun¬ 
gent  tafte,  and  a  ltrong,  not  very 
agreeable  fmelj.  This  drug  has 
received  many  different  appella¬ 
tions,  according  to  its  different 
appearances  :  the  fingle  tears  are 
called  fimply  olibanum ,  or  thus : 
when  two  are  joined  together, 
they  have  been  called  thus  mafcu - 
lum ,  and  when  two  were  very  large* 
thus  fcemininum :  fometimes  four  or 
five,  about  the  bignefs  of  filberds, 
are  found  adhering  to  a  piece  of 
the  bark  of  the  tree  which  they 
exuded  from  ;  thefe  have  been 
named  thus  cortico/um  ;  the  finer 


powder  which  rubs  off  from  the 
tears  in  the  carriage,  mica  thuris\ 
and  the  coarfer  powder,  manna 
t  hurts .  This  drug  is  not  however 
in  any  of  its  Hates  what  is  now 
called  thus  or  frankincenfe  in  the 
lhops  (fee  the  article  Thus.) 

Olibanum  confifts  of  about  e- 
qual  parts  of  a  gummy  and  refinous 
fubftance,  the  firft  foluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  the  other  in  redlified  fpirit. 
With  regard  to  its  virtues,  abun¬ 
dance  have  been  attributed  to  it, 
particularly  in  diforders  of  the 
head  and  breaft,  in  hasmoptoes, 
and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes : 
but  its  real  effedts  in  thefe  cafes 
are  far  from  anfwering  the  pro- 
mifes  of  the  recom menders.  Ri- 
verius  is  faid  io  have  had  large 
experience  of  the  good  effedts  of 
this  drug  in  pleurifies,  efpecially 
epidemic  ones :  he  diredts  a  fcoop- 
ed  apple  to  be  filled  with  a  dram 
of  olibanum,  then  covered  and 
roafted  under  the  alhes  ;  this  is  to 
be  taken  for  a  dofe,  three  ounces 
of  carduus  water  drank  after  it, 
and  the  patient  covered  up  warm 
in  bed :  in  a  fhort  time,  he  fays, 
either  a  plentiful  fweat,  or  a 
gentle  diarrhoea  enfue,  which  car¬ 
ry  off  the  difeafe.  Geoffroy  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  he  has  frequently 
made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  after 
venaefedtion,  with  good  fuccefs; 
but  acknowledges  that  it  has  fome¬ 
times  failed.  Olibanum  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  pulvis  e  fuccino , 
theriaca  [Z..  j  confeclio  japonica ,  pi- 
lulee  ex  olibano ,  and  emplajlrum  der 
fenjivum  [£.] 

ONONIDIS,  A  no  nidi s,  Jivf 
AreJi'F  bo-vis  radix  :  Anonidis  fpi- 
nofne  flore  purpurea  C.  B.  Reft- 
harrow,  cammock,  or  petty-whin ; 
the  root  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  waft# 
grounds,  and  dry  fields.  The 
root  has  a  difagreeabie  imell,  and 
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a  naufeous  fweetifh  tafte  :  it  Hands 
recommended  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic  ;  but  has  never  been  much 
regarded  among  us. 

OPHIOGLOSSI  folium: 
OphiogloJJi  <vulgati  C.  B.  Adders 
tongue ;  the  leaf. 

This  plant  has  only  one  leaf, 
with  a  Bender  ltalk  arifing  from 
the  bottom  of  it,  dented  about  the 
edges,  and  fuppofed  to  refemble 
the  tongue  of  a  ferpent :  it  grows 
wild  in  moift  meadows.  Scarce 
any  other  virtues  are  attributed  to 
it  than  thofe  of  a  vulnerary. 

OPIUM  [ L .  £.]  Opium  ;  the 
concrete  milky  juice  of  the  poppy 
(fee  Papaver.) 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been  col¬ 
lected  in  quantity  in  Europe.  Egypt, 
Perlia,  and  fome  other  provinces 
of  Afia,  have  hitherto  fupplied 
us  with  this  commodity  :  in  thofe 
countries,  large  quantities  of  pop¬ 
pies  are  cultivated  for  this  ufe. 
The  opium  prepared  about  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  hence  named  Thebaic 
opium,  has  been  ufually  efteem- 
ed  the  belt :  but  this  is  not  now 
diftinguiihed  from  that  collected 
in  other  places.  This  juice  is 
brought  to  us  in  cakes  or  loaves, 
covered  with  leaves,  and  other 
vegetable  matters,  to  prevent  their 
flicking  together  :  it  is  of  a  folid 
confidence,  yet  fomewhat  foftifh 
and  tenacious,  of  a  dark  reddifh 
brown  colour  in  the  mafs,  and 
when  reduced  into  powder,  yel¬ 
low  ;  of  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  pungent  heat  and  acri¬ 
mony. 

The  general  efteCts  of  this  me- 
dicine  are,  to  relax  the  folids,  and 
render  them  lefs  feniible  of  irrita¬ 
tion.  tochear  the  I'pirits,  eafe  pain, 
procure  deep,  promote  per fpiration 
fweat,  but  reftrain  all  other 


evacuations.  When  its  operation 
is  over,  the  pain,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  which  it  had  for  a  time  aba¬ 
ted,  return  ;  and  generally  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  un- 
lefs  the  caufe  has  been  removed  by 
the  diaphorefis,  or  relaxation  which 
it  occasioned. 

The  operation  of  opium  is  gene¬ 
rally  attended  with  a  flow,  but 
ftrong  and  full  pulfe,  a  drynefs  of 
the  mouth,  a  rednefs  and  light 
itching  of  the  fkin  i  and  followed 
by  a  degree  of  naufea,  a  difficulty 
of  refpiration,  lownefs  of  the  fpi- 
rits,  and  a  weak  languid  pulfe. 

The  principal  indications  of 
opium  are,  great  watchfulnefs,  im¬ 
moderate  evacuations  proceeding 
from  acrimony  and  irritation, 
cramps  or  fpafmodic  contractions 
of  the  nerves,  and  violent  pains  of 
almoft  every  kind.  In  thefe  cafes, 
opiates  procure,  at  leaft,  a  tempo¬ 
rary  relief,  and  an  opportunity  for 
other  medicines,  properly  inter- 
pofed,  to  take  effeCt. 

Opium  fometimes  defeats  th« 
intention  of  the  phyfician,  and  in- 
ftead  of  producing  reft,  occaflons 
great  anxiety,  vomiting,  &c. 
Taken  on  a  full  ftomach,  it  often 
proves  emetic  ;  where  the  patient 
is  exhaufted  by  exceffive  evacuati¬ 
ons,  it  occafions  generally  great 
lownefs.  It  has  been  obferved  to 
operate  more  powerfully  in  perfons 
of  a  lax  habit,  than  in  the  oppofite 
circumftances ;  whilft  it  ufefully 
reftrains  preternatural  difcharges 
proceeding  from  irritation,  it  proves 
injurious  in  thofe  that  arife  from 
a  contrary  caufe,  as  in  the  colli¬ 
quative  diarrhoea;  attending  heCtic 
fevers.  By  relaxing,  taking  off 
ftri&ures,  and  occafioning  a  pa- 
ralyfts  of  particular  parts,  it  often 
promotes  fuch  evacuations  as  thofe 
parts  are  concerned  in.  Boerhaave 
obferves,  that  it  fometimes  enables 
the  uretfcrs  to  allow  an  eafy  paffage 
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even  to  the  calculus  ;  but  this  ef- 
fedl  is  by  no  means  conftant. 

With  regard  to  the  dofe  of  opi¬ 
um,  one  grain  is  generally  a  fuf- 
ficient,  and  often  too  large  a  one  ; 
maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  long  accuftomed  to  take 
it,  require  three  or  more  grains  to 
have  the  due  effedl.  Among  the 
eaftern  nations,  who  are  habitu¬ 
ated  to  opium,  a  dram  is  but  a 
moderate  dofe  :  Garcias  relates, 
that  he  knew  one  who  every  day 
took  ten  drams.  Thofe  who  have 
been  long  accuftomed  to  its  ufe, 
upon  leaving  it  off,  are  feized 
with  great  lownefs,  languor,  and 
anxiety ;  which  are  relieved  by 
having  again  recourfe  to  opium, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  by  wine  or 
Ipirituous  liquors. 

Opium  is  partially  foluble  in 
water,  and  rectified  fpirit  :  proof 
fpirit,  wine,  and  vinegar,  totally 
diffolve  it ;  the  impurities  only 
being  left.  The  folutions  in  proof 
fpirit  and  wine,  have  the  fame 
effedls  vvith  the  juice  in  fubftance  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  ex¬ 
ert  themfelves  fooner  in  the  body, 
and  are  lefs  apt  to  leave  a  naufea 
on  the  ftomach.  A  tindlure  made 
in  redlified  fpirit  is  fuppofed  to 
operate,  in  an  equal  dofe,  more 
powerfully  than  the  foregoing  li¬ 
quors  :  Geoffroy  informs  us,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  whilft 
the  watery  and  vinous  folutions 
occaftoned  pleafant  quiet  fleep,  a 
tindlure  drawn  with  pure  fpirit 
brought  on  a  phrenfy  for  a  time,! 
Alkaline  falts  diminifli  the  fopori- 
fic  virtue  of  this  medicine  :  fixt  al¬ 
kalies  render  it  diuretic,  whilft 
volatile  ones  determine  its  adtion 
chiefly  to  the  cutaneous  pores. 
Acids  almoft  entirely  deftroy  its 
power.  Many  have  endeavoured 
to  corredl  fome  imaginary  ill  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  drug,  by  toafting  it, 
by  fermentation,  by  long  con¬ 
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tinued  digeftions,  by  repeated  dif- 
folutions  and  diftillations.  Thefc 
proceffes,  though  recommended 
by  many  late  writers,  do  not  pro-* 
mile  any  lingular  advantage  :  they 
may  indeed  weaken  the  opium  ; 
but  by  this  very  means  become 
prejudicial,  rendering  the  me¬ 
dicine  more  uncertain  in  its  ope¬ 
ration,  and  the  dofe  more  unde¬ 
termined. 

Opium  applied  externally,  gives 
eafe  in  fundry  pains,  but  does  not, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  ftupify  the 
part,  or  render  it  infenfible  of 
pain :  ufed  immoderately,  it  is 
laid  to  produce  the  fame  ill  effedls, 
as  when  taken  to  excefs  internally. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
opium  are,  the  thebaic  extract,  or 
fiained  opium,  and  a  vinous  [Z.] 
and  fpirituous  [ZT.]  tindlure.  It 
is  a  capital  ingredient  in  fundry 
compofitions,  as  the  paregoric 
elixir  [Z.  E.~\  fudorific  tindlure 
[ZT.]  faponaceous  and  ftorax  pills 
[Z.]  olibanum  and  pacific  pills 
[ZT.]  the  compound  powder  of 
bole,  fcordium  and  amber,  elec¬ 
tuary  of  fcordium,  confedlio  Pauli¬ 
na,  philonium,  mithridate,  the- 
riaca  [Z.]  theriata  Edinenfis,  con¬ 
fedlio  japonica,  and  anodyne  bal- 
fam  [Z.J 

OPOBALSAMUM  [L.E.]Bat 

famum'Judaicum ,  Syriacum ,  eMecha . 
Opobalfam,  or  balm  of  Gilead  ; 
a  relinous  juice,  obtained  from  an 
evergreen  tree,  or  fhrub,  growing 
fpontaneoufly  in  Arabia.  The  bell 
fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from 
the  plant,  is  icarce  known  to  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  the  inferior  kinds,  faid 
to  be  extracted  by  lightly  boiling 
the  leaves  and  branches  in  water, 
are  very  rarely  feen  among  us.  The 
true  opobalfam,  according  to  Al- 
pinus,  is  at  firft  turbid  and  white, 
of  a  very  flrong  pungent  fmell, 
like  that  of  turpentine,  but  much 

lweeter. 
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Tweeter,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid, 
aftringent  tafte  :  upon  being  kept 
for  Tome  time,  it  becomes  thin, 
limpid,  light,  of  a  greenifli  hue ; 
then  of  a  gold  yellow;  and  at 
length  of  the  colour  of  honey : 
after  this  it  grows  thick  like  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  lofes  much  of  its  fra¬ 
grance.  This  balfam  is  of  great 
efteem  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
*both  as  a  medicine,  and  as  an  odo¬ 
riferous  unguent,  and  cofmetic. 
Its  great  fcarcity  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us :  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca,  which  it 
is  directed  as  an  ingredient  in,  the 
London  college  allows  the  expref- 
fed  oil  of  nutmegs  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  it. 

OPOPANAX  [!.£.]  Opopa- 
nax  ;  a  concrete  gummy  refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  panax  paj - 
iinacce  folio  C.  B.  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  coun¬ 
tries,  and  bears  the  colds  of  this. 
The  juice  is  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  fometimes  in 
round  drops  or  tears,  but  more 
commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of 
a  reddilh  yellow  colour  on  the 
outfide,  with  Ipecks  of  white,  in¬ 
wardly  of  a  paler  colour,  and  fre¬ 
quently  variegated  with  large  white 
pieces.  It  has  a  peculiar  ftrong 
fmell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  fome- 
what  naufeous  tafte.  Its  virtues 
are  thofe  of  an  attenuating  and 
aperient  medicine.  Boerhaave  fre¬ 
quently  employed  it,  along  with 
ammoniacum  and  galbanum,  in 
hypochondriacaldiforders,  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
and  fupprefiions  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  from  a  fiuggiflinefs  of 
mucous  humours,  and  a  want 
of  due  eiafticity  of  the  folids  :  in 
thefe  intentions  it  is  an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  pilul ee  gunwtofce 
and  compound  powder  of  myrrh 


of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  not  employed  in  any  compofition 
of  the  Edinburgh.  It  may  be 
given  by  itfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a, 
fcruple,  or  half  a  dram  ;  a  whole 
dram  proves,  in  many  confuta¬ 
tions,  gently  purgative. 

ORCHIS,  vide  Satyrion. 

ORIGANI  folia:  Origani  Jyl~ 
*! vefiris ,  cuniltf  bubal#  Plinii  C.  B. 
Wild  marjoram  ;  the  leaves  [ L.E. ] 

This  is  met  with  upon  dry 
chalky  hills ;  and  in  gravelly  foils, 
in  feveral  parts  of  England.  It 
has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  pun¬ 
gent  tafte,  warmer*'  than  that  of 
the  garden  marjoram,  and  much  re- 
fembling  thyme,  which  it  feems  to 
agree  with  in  virtue.  An  effential 
oil  diftilled  from  it,  is  kept  in  the 
fhops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  origa¬ 
num  called  Creticumt  whofe  flowers, 
or  rather  flowery  tops,  are  fome¬ 
times  brought  to  us  from  Candy  : 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavour,  fomewhat  ftronger  than 
the  common  fort. 

OROBI  femen :  Orobi  fliquis  ar» 
ticulatisy  fe?nine  majore  C.  B.  Bitter 
vetch;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens. 
The  feeds  have  a  farinaceous  bit- 
terifh  difagreeable  tafte :  they  ftand 
recommended  in  nephritic  com¬ 
plaints,  but  have  long  been  ftran- 
gers  to  practice. 

ORYZiE femen  [£.]  Rice;  the 
feeds,  freed  from  the  outward 
Ikin  ;  thefe  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Carolina,  where  the  plant  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantities. 
They  are  fufticiently  nutritious,  and 
afford  an  ufeful  food  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  and  other  disorders 
from  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of 
the  juices. 
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OSTEOCOLLA  [E.] 

This  is  a  foflil  fubftance,  found 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  as  al- 
fo  in  England,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  generally  met  with  in 
loofe  fandy  grounds,  fpreading, 
from  near  the  furface  to  a  confi- 
derable  depth,  into  a  number  of 
branches,  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  : 
it  has  a  whitilh  colour,  rough  on 
the  furface,  and  for  the  molt  part 
either  hollow  within,  or  filled  with 
folid  wood,  or  a  powdery  woody 
matter.  Sometimes  the  roots  of 
living  trees  are  found  changed  in¬ 
to  this  kind  of  fubftance.  (See 
Neumann’s  chemical  works,  page 
ii,  and  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the 
year  1748.) 

Powdered  ofteocolla  feparates, 
on  ablution  with  water,  into  two 
diftinft  fubftances ;  the  finer  mat¬ 
ter  waftied  over,  burns  into  quick¬ 
lime,  and  agrees  on  all  trials  with 
powdered  limeftone:  the  grofler 
part  which  remains  is  mere  fand : 
the  fand  and  calcareous  earth  are 
for  the  moft  part  nearly  in  an  equal 
proportion.  From  this  analyfis  we 
may  eafily  judge  of  the  virtue 
which  this  foflil  is  celebrated  for, 
that  of  bringing  on  a  callus  in 
fra&ured  bones. 

OXALIS,  vide  Acetosa. 

OXYACANTHA  GALENI, 
vide  Berberis. 

OXYACANTHA  VULGA¬ 
RIS,  vide  Spina  alba. 

OXYLAPATHUM,  vide  La- 

FATHUM. 

PiEONL/E  radix  y  foresy  femen  : 
Preonire  folio  nigricante  fpleniiido , 
qua  Mas  C.  B.  <vel  Paonia  fcemina 
fore  plena  rubra  majore  C.  B.  Male 
and  female  peony  ;  the  roots, 
flowers,  and  feeds  [2.,  2L] 


Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  ;  the  fe¬ 
male,  which  is  the  largeft  and 
moft  elegant,  and  for  this  reafon 
the  moft  common,  is  the  only  one 
which  the  (hops  are  fupplied  with. 
In  quality  they  are  fcarce  fenfibly 
different ;  and  hence  the  college 
allow  them  to  be  taken  promif- 
cuoufly.  The  roots  and  feeds  of 
peony  have,  when  recent,  an  un- 
pleafant  fcent,  approaching  to  that 
of  the  narcotic  plants  ;  and  a 
fomewhat  glutinous  fubacrid  tafte, 
with  a  light  degree  of  bitternefa 
and  aftringency :  the  leaves  alfo 
difcover  an  aftringent  quality  both 
to  the  tafte,  and  by  changing  cha¬ 
lybeate  folutions  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour  :  the  flowers  have  little  tafte, 
and  a  very  faint,  not  agreeable 
fmell.  The  parts  which  have  chiefly 
been  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
are  the  roots  and  feeds.  Thefe  are 
looked  upon  as  emollient,  corro¬ 
borant,  and  lightly  anodyne ;  and 
fuppol'ed  to  be  of  fervice  in  fome 
kinds  of  obftru&ons,  erofions  of 
the  vifcera,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
in  the  kidneys,  and  the  like.  The 
virtue  they  are  chiefly  celebrated 
for,  is  that  of  curing  fpafmodic 
and  epileptic  complaints  ;  which 
many'have  been  abfurd  enough  to 
believe  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
would  do,  by  being  only  worn 
about  the  neck.  The  root  i3  an 
ingredient  in  the  pulvis  ad  epilep - 
ticos  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeia. 

PALMAi  oleum  ;  Palma  foil - 
arum  pediculis  fpinofsy  fruftu  pruni - 
formiy  luteoy  oleofo  Sloan .  Palm- 
oil  [£.] 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of 
palm  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
coail  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
illands :  from  thei'e  places  it  has 
■  bee  a 
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been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes.  The  oil,  as 
brought  to  us,  is  about  the  con  ¬ 
fidence  of  an  ointment,  and  of 
an  orange  colour;  a  drong,  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  but  very  little 
tafte  :  by  long  keeping,  it  lofes 
its  high  colour,  and  becomes  white, 
when  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  as 
no  longer  fit  for  ufe.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Guinea  coad  are 
faid  to  make  this  oil  part  of  their 
food,  and  to  employ  it  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  we  do  butter. 
With  us,  it  is  rarely  given  in¬ 
wardly,  and  ufed  only  in  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  for  pains  and 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  cramps, 
fprains,  and  the  like.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  apply  it  to  the  cure  of 
chilblains,  and  when  early  made 
ufe  of,  not  without  fuccefs.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  emollient 
ointment  and  domach  plader  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

PANICI  femen  :  Panici  Germa- 
nzci,  five  panicula  minore  C.  B.  Pa¬ 
nic  ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany  :  the  feeds  have 
been  made  ufe  of  in  food,  but  are 
not  regarded  as  medicines. 

PAPAVERIS  ALBI  capita : 
Pap  averts  hortenfis  femme  albo  C.  B. 
The  large  garden  poppy,  with 
white  flowers  and  feeds ;  or  the 
white  poppy  ;  its  heads  [Z,.] 

PAPAVER  NIGRUM  :  Papa- 

ver  hcrtenfe  nigro  femine  C.  B.  The 
Idler  garden  poppy,  with  purple 
flowers  and  black  feeds  ;  or  the 
black  poppy.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  feems  to  allow  this 
fpecies  to  be  ufed  promifcuoully 
with  the  foregoing  ;  having  dropt 
the  didindtion  of  white  and  black, 
and  retained  in  the  catalogue  only 
the  title  of  papaver  hortenfe ;  of 


which  they  diredt  the  heads,  feeds, 
and  leaves  for  medicinal  ufe. 

The  heads  and  dalks  of  thele 
plants  contain  a  milky  juice  ; 
which  may  be  colledled  in  confide- 
rable  quantity,  by  lightly  wound¬ 
ing  them  when  almod  ripe  :  this 
juice,  expofed  for  a  few  days  to 
the  air,  thickens  into  a  fliff  tena¬ 
cious  mafs,  agreeing'  in  quality 
with  the  opium  brought  from 
abroad.  (See  the  article  Opium.) 
The  juices  of  both  the  poppies  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fimilar  to  one  another  ; 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  afforded,  which  is  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
plants  :  the  larger,  or  white  pop- 
py>  is  the  fort  cultivated  by  the 
preparers  of  opium  in  the  eadern 
countries,  and  for  medicinal  ufes 
in  this. 

Poppy  heads,  boiled  in  water, 
impart  to  the  mendruum  their  nar¬ 
cotic  juice,  together  with  the 
other  juices,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  vegetable  matters  in 
general.  The  liquor  drongly  pref- 
fed  out,  buffered  to  fettle,  clari¬ 
fied  with  whites  of  eggs,  and 
evaporated  to  a  due  confidence, 
yields  about  one-fifth,  orone-fixth 
the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  ex- 
trad!.  This  poffeffes  the  virtues 
of  opium  ;  but  requires  to  be  given 
in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwer  the 
fame  intention,  which  it  is  faid  to 
perform  without  occafioning  a 
naufea  and  giddinefs,  the  ufual 
confequences  of  the  other.  (See 
the  Edinburgh  efiays  abridg.  vol.  i. 
pag.  158  and  132.)  A  itrong  de- 
codtion  of  the  heads,  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar  as  is  fufficient  to  re¬ 
duce  it  into  the  confidence  of  a  fy- 
rup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  in 
a  liquid  form  ;  and  is  the  only  of¬ 
ficinal  preparation  of  the  poppy. 
Both  thefe  preparations  are  very 
ufeful  ones,  though  liable  to  vari¬ 
ation  in  point  of  firength :  nor 
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does  this  inconvenience  Teem  avoid¬ 
able  by  any  care  in  the  prefcriber, 
or  the  operator;  fince  the  poppy 
heads  themfelves  (according  to  the 
degree  of  maturity,  and  the  foil 
and  feafon  of  which  they  are  the 
produce)  contain  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  narcotic  matter  to  the 
other  juices  of  the  plant ;  as  has 
beenobfervedin  the  Pharmacopoeia 
reformata. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 
many  reckoned  foporific  :  Juncker 
fays,  they  have  the  fame  quality 
with  thofe  of  hyofcyamus,  and 
Herman  looks  upon  them  as  a 
good  fubftitute  to  opium  ;  milled 
probably  by  an  obfervation  which 
holds  in  many  plants,  that  the 
feeds  are  more  efficacious  than  the 
veffels  in  which  they  are  contained. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  which 
is  lodged  in  their  covering,  and  in 
the  ftalks ;  an  oil  expreffed  from 
them  has  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  oil  olive  ;  and  the  feeds 
themfelves  taken  as  food  :  their 
tafte  is  fweetifh  and  farinaceous. 

PAPAVERIS  ERRATICI ,/eu 

Papa<veris  rhceados J, lores :  Papa<veris 
erratici  majoris  C.B.  Red  poppy 
or  corn-rofe  ;  the  greater  of  the 
hairy  wild  poppies,  with  deep  red 
flowers  and  dark  coloured  feeds ; 
its  flowers  [L.  j?.] 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  yield 
upon  expreffion  a  deep  red  juice, 
and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  in- 
fufion  to  aqueous  liquors.  A  fyrup 
of  them  is  kept  in  the  fhops ;  this 
is  valued  chiefly  for  its  colour ; 
though  fome  expedt  from  it  a  light¬ 
ly  anodyne  virtue. 

PARALYSIS  fores  :  Verhafculi 
pratenfis  odor  at  i  C.B.  Primula?  >ue~ 
ris  majoris  Rail.  Cow  flips  ;  the 
flowers  [£.£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  marfhes 
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and  moifl  meadows.  The  flowers 
appear  in  April ;  they  have  a  plea- 
fant  fweet  fmell,  and  a  fubacrid, 
bitterifh,  fomewhataftringent tafte. 
An  infufion  of  them,  ufed  as  tea, 
is  recommended  as  a  mild  corrobo¬ 
rant,  in  nervous  complaints,  and 
in  fome  female  diforders  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  deficiency  of  the  men- 
ftrual  purgations.  A  ftrong  in¬ 
fufion  of  them  forms,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  fugar,  an  agree¬ 
able  fyrup,  which  has  long  main¬ 
tained  a  place  in  the  fhops  :  by- 
boiling,  even  for  a  little  time,  their 
fine  flavour  is  deftroyed. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA  [£.] 

This  is  the  root  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  convolvulus,  brought  to  us 
from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  different 
flzes,  fome  no  bigger  than  one’s 
finger,  others  as  large  as  a  child’s 
arm  :  it  is  crooked,  and  varioufly 
wrinkled  on  the  furface  ;  outward¬ 
ly  of  a  dark  colour,  internally  of 
a  dull  yellowifh,  and  intewoven 
with  woody  fibres,  ,fo  that  upon  a 
tranfverfe  fedtion,  a  number  of 
concentric  circles  appear,  crofted 
with  fibres,  which  run  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference  :  it  has 
no  fmell ;  the  tafte  is  a  little  bit¬ 
terifh,  blended  with  a  fweetnefs, 
like  that  of  liquorice.  This  root 
is  highly  extolled  by'the  Brazili¬ 
ans  and  Portuguele,  in  a  great 
variety  of  difeafes,  particularly 
againft  fuppreffions  of  urine,  ne¬ 
phritic  pains,  and  the  calculus. 
In  the  two  flrft,  GeofFroy  fays  he 
has  given  it  with  good  fuccels,  and 
that  the  patient  was  almoft  inftant- 
ly  relieved  by  it,  a  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  urine  fucceeding.  He 
like  wife  obferved  large  quantities 
of  gravel,  and  even  fmall  ftones, 
voided  after  its  ufe :  this  effedl  he 
attributes  not  to  any  lithontriptic 
power,  but  to  its  diflolving  the 
vifcid  mucus,  by  which  the  fabu- 
Q  lous 
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lous  matter  had  been  detained. 
He  likewife  relates,  that  he  has 
had  frequent  experience  of  the 
good  effects  of  this  root  in  deterg¬ 
ing  and  healing  ulcers  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder,  where  the  urine 
came  away  purulent  and  mucous, 
and  could  not  be  voided  at  all 
without  extreme  pain  :  by  the  ufe 
of  the  parcira ,  the  urine  foon  be¬ 
came  clear,  and  of  a  due  confid¬ 
ence,  and  was  evacuated  freely  ; 
and  by  joining  to  this  medicine 
balfam  of  Copaiba,  the  ulcer  per¬ 
fectly  healed.  The  attenuating 
quality,  which  he  had  difcovered 
in  this  root,  induced  him  to  make 
trial  of  it  in  other  difeafes,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  tenacious  juices,  and 
in  thefe  likewife  it  fully  anfvered 
his  expectations,  in  humoral  afth- 
mas,  where  the  lungs  were  duffed 
up,  and  the  patient  almod  fuffocat- 
ed  by  thick  phlegm,  an  infufion 
of  pareira ,  after  many  other  medi¬ 
cines  had  proved  ineffectual,  oc- 
cafloned  a  plentiful  expectoration, 
and  foon  completed  a  cure :  in  the 
jaundice,  proceeding  from  thick 
bile,  it  did  excellent  fervice  ;  but 
in  another  iCterical  cafe,  where 
the  liver  was  fwelled  and  hard, 
this  medicine  did  no  good.  His 
dofe  of  the  root  in  fubdance  is 
from  twelve  grains  to  half  a  dram, 
in  decoClion  two  or  three  drams. 

PARIET  ARIZE,  feu  Helxines 
folia  :  Parietaria  cficinarum  C.  B. 
Pellitory  of  the  wall  ;  the  leaves 
[L.E.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
upon  old  walls ;  of  an  herbaceous, 
fubfaline  tade,  without  any  fmell. 
It  is  one  of  the  live  emollient  herbs, 
and  in  this  intention  is  occafional- 
ly  made  ufe  of.  It  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  nephritic  decoCtion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
The  expreffed  juice  has  been  gi¬ 
ven  in  the  dofe  of  three  ounces  as 
i  diuretic. 


PARTHENIUM,  vide  Ma¬ 
tricaria. 

PASTINACA  HORTENSIS  : 

Pafinaca  lati folia fati<va  Raii.  Gar¬ 
den  parfneps. 

PASTINACA  SILVESTRIS: 

Pafinaca  filvefris  latifolia  Raii . 
Wild  parfneps. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parf- 
nep  are  ufed  as  food,  and  prove 
fufficiently  nutritious.  The  feeds 
of  both  forts  are  lightly  aromatic  ; 
thofe  of  the  wild  are  drongeft. 

PENTAPHYLLI  radix:  Quin- 
quefAii  majoris  reptntis  C.  B.  Cin¬ 
quefoil  ;  the  root  [Z.] 

This  grows  plentifully  in  hed¬ 
ges,  and  by  road-lides.  The  root 
is  moderately  adringent  ;  and  as 
fuch  is  fometimes  given  internal¬ 
ly  againft  diarrhoeas,  and  other 
fluxes ;  and  employed  in  gargarifms 
for  ftrengthening  the  gums,  &c. 
The  cortical  part  of  the  root  may 
be  taken,  in  fubdance,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  dram  ;  the  internal 
part  is  confiderably  weaker,  and 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  the 
dofe  to  produce  the  fame  effeCt. 
It  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe 
of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the- 
theriaca. 

P E  P O NU M  femen :  Peponis  ob- 
longi  C.  B.  The  pumpion ;  its 
feeds  [Z.J 

Thefe  feeds  are  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  drops :  in  quality  they 
are  not  different  from  thofe  of 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  the  others 
called  cold  feeds. 

PERICLYMENUM,  vide  Ca- 

PRIFOLIUM. 

PERSICARLE  MITIS  folia- 
Perfearice  jnaculofa  Raiii  Spotted 
arfrnart ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  mold  watery 
places:  the  leaves  fomewhat  re. 

femble 
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femble  thofe  of  the  perfca  malus , 
and  have  generally  a  blackifh  fpot 
in  the  middle :  their  tafte  is  rough- 
ifh  and  fubfaline.  This  herb  is 
recommended  chiefly  for  external 
purpofes.  Tournefort  allures  us 
(in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demy,  1703)  that  it  is  one  of  the 
beft  vulneraries  and  antifeptics  he 
knows,  and  that,  a  decottion  of  it 
in  wine  flops  gangrenes  in  a  fur- 
prifing  manner.  The  prefent  prac¬ 
tice  however  has  no  dependance 
on  it. 

PERSICARTE  URENTIS  fo¬ 
lia  :  Per  fear  ice  'Vulgaris  acris,  ji<ve 
hydropiperis  Raii.  Biting  arfmart, 
lakeweed,  or  water  pepper ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  fort  is  readily  diftinguilh- 
able  from  the  former,  by  its  pun¬ 
gent,  biting,  pepper-like  tafte.  Its 
virtues  are  thofe  of  an  acrid  ftimu- 
lating  medicine:  in  phlegmatic 
habits,  it  promotes  the  urinary 
difeharge,  and  has  frequently  done 
good  fervice  in  fcorbutic  com¬ 
plaints.  The  frelh  leaves  are  fome- 
times  applied  externally  for  cleanf- 
ing  old  fiftulous  ulcers,  and  con- 
fuming  fungous  flelh :  for  thefe 
purpofes  they  are  faid  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  farriers,  among 
whom  they  have  been  principally 
made  ufe  of. 

PERSICiE  MALI  fores  :  Per - 
ficce  molli  carne ,  &c.  C.  B.  The 
peach  tree  ;  its  flowers  [£.] 

Peach  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bitterilh  tafte  :  diftill- 
ed,  without  any  addition,  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  they  yield 
one-fixth  their  weight,  or  more, 
of  a  whitifh  liquor,  which,  as  Mr. 
Bolduc  obferves,  communicates  to 
a  large  quantity  of  other  liquids, 
a  flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of 
fruits.  An  infufion  in  water  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  frelh  gather¬ 


ed  flowers,  or  a  dram  of  them 
when  dried,  fweetened  with  fugar, 
proves  for  children  an  ufeful  laxa¬ 
tive  and  anthelminthic  :  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  are,  in  this  intention, 
fomewhat  more  efficacious,  though 
lefs  agreeable.  The  fruit  has  the 
fame  quality  with  the  other  fweet 
fruits,  that  of  abating  heat, 
quenching  thirft,  and  gently 
loofening  the  belly. 

PERUVIANUS  CORTEX 
[ L.E .]  Peruvian  bark;  the  bark 
of  a  tall  flender  tree,  growing  in 
Peru.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces 
of  different  fizes,  fometimes  roll¬ 
ed  up  into  fhort  thick  quills,  and 
fometimes  flat  :  the  outlide  i* 
brownifh,  and  generally  covered 
in  part  with  a  whitifh  mofs ;  the 
infide  is  of  a  yellowilh,  reddifh, 
or  rufty  iron  colour.  It  has  a  light¬ 
ly  aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat  mufty, 
yet  not  difagreeable ;  a  bitterilh, 
aftringent  tafte,  which  dwells  long 
upon  the  tongue,  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  aromatic  warmth. 
The  fmall,  thin,  flat  pieces  are  by 
fome  accounted  the  beft;  by  others, 
the  quill  fort,  with  the  rougheft 
coat ,  efpecially  if  of  a  bright  cin¬ 
namon  colour  on  the  infide ; 
though  the  large  flat  pieces,  whe¬ 
ther  rough  or  fmooth,  of  a  light¬ 
er  or  darker  colour,  are  often  of 
equal  goodnefs.  The  beft  bark  is 
that  which  is  ftrongeft  in  fmell 
and  tafte  :  this  likewife  proves  fri* 
able  betwixt  the  teeth,  and  does 
not  feparate  into  fibres  ;  it  breaks, 
not  fhivery,  butciofeand  fmooth. 

The  virtues  of  this  bark,  as  a 
febrifuge,  were  difeovered  by  the 
Indians  about  the  year  1 500  :  Eu¬ 
rope  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  it  till  164.9:  nor  was  it  re¬ 
ceived  into  general  pra&ice  till  fe- 
veral  years  after  this  ;  fome  ill  con- 
fequences,  enfuing  from  its  impru¬ 
dent  ufe,  having  brought  it  for  a 
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time  into  difrepute.  At  prefent, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  moil  effec¬ 
tual  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers 
of  almoft  every  kind,  and  fafe  in 
all  ages  and  conffitutions  ;  provi¬ 
ded  it  be  judicioufly  and  feafon- 
ably  adminiftered,  and  due  regard 
be  had  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
difeafe.  The  modern  praClice, 
previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  medi¬ 
cine,  ufually  gives  an  emetic  at 
the  beginning  of  a  paroxyfm  :  in 
fome  cafes  a  cathartic,  and  in  ple¬ 
thoric  habits  venaefeCtion,  are  pre- 
mifed  :  thefe  render  the  bark  not 
only  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more 
certain  and  fpeedy  in  its  operation: 
where  thefe  evacuations  are  ne- 
gleCted,  or  not  fufficien tly  plentiful, 
the  difeafe,  if  of  long  handing, 
fcarce  yields  to  the  cortex  ;  or  if 
it  appears  at  length  fubdued,  yet 
the  patient  does  not  recover  his 
ilrength,  and  foon  fuffers  a  relapfe. 
The  ufe  of  the  bark  is  begun  at  the 
end  of  a  paroxyfm,  and  repeated, 
5n  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram 
(more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
drcnmllances  of  the  patient)  every 
third  or  fourth  hour  during  the  in- 
termiflion  :  where  the  fever  is  of 
the  bilious  kind,  and  accompanied 
with  great  heat,  a  little  nitre  is 
joined  :  in  all  cafes,  moderate  ex- 
ercife  generally  promotes  its  effeCt. 
At  fir  ft,  it  ufually  loofens  the  bel¬ 
ly,  and  fometimes  operates  as  if  a 
cathartic  had  been  taken  ;  and  by 
this  means  fupplies  the  omifiion  of 
evacuations  before  its  exhibition  : 
if  the  purging  continues,  the  medi¬ 
cine  does  not  anfwer  the  purpofes 
intended  by  it  :  in  fuch  cafe,  a 
little  opium  is  added,  which  effecr 
tually  fuppreftes  the  flux  :  if  after 
this  the  patient  continues  too  cof- 
tive,  recourfe  is  had  to  glyfters. 
The  loofenefs,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  ftopt  too  foon  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  where  the  bark  does  not  it- 
|Wf  produce  this  effect,  it  is  need- 


fary,  as  Dr.  Mead  informs  us,  to 
join  to  it  a  little  rhubarb,  fo  a  sto 
occafton  for  a  time  two  ftools  a 
day  ;  by  this  means  the  difeafe  is 
more  effectually  cured,  and  lefs 
fubjeCt  to  be  followed  by  a  dropfy, 
or  ill  habit  of  body  :  after  a  dram 
or  two  of  rhubarb  have  been  taken, 
it  is  to  be  difcontinued,  and  the 
bark  exhibited  by  itfelf.  After 
the  fever  has  been  removed,  the 
medicine  is  continued  for  fome 
time  longer,  to  prevent  a  relapfe  ; 
and  evacuations,  unlefs  abfolutely 
neceifary,  abftained  from.  The 
difeafe  is  neverthelefs  feldom  com¬ 
pletely  cured  before  fome  very  con¬ 
siderable  evacuation,  either  by  ftool, 
urine,  or  perfpiration,  enfues  :  if 
this  does  notfucceed  fjpontaneoufly, 
cathartics,  diuretics,  or  diaphore- 
tics,  are  given  in  conjunction  with 
the  bark,  otherwife  the  patient  con¬ 
tinues  weak,  and  without  appetite, 
till  either  the  difeafe  returns,  or 
changes  into  one  of  a  different  kind. 

In  fymptomatic  agues,  heCtic, 
and  purulent  fevers,  cacochymic 
habits,  and  where  the  hypochon- 
dres  are  fwelled  and  diftended,  this 
medicine  is  improper,  and  for  the 
moft  part  prejudicial.  Its  mani- 
feft  affringency  forbids  its  ufe  in 
obftruCtions  of  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera,  or  fuppreflion  of  any  critical 
evacuation  ;  until  the  obftruClion 
is  firft  removed,  or  the  evacuation 
had  its  due  courfe. 

In  acute,  inflammatory,  or  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers,  the  bark  does  not 
feem  to  have  any  good  effeCt, 
Neverthelefs,  in  the  decline  of  long 
nervous  fevers,  or  after  a  remiffi- 
on,  when  from  bad  habit,  old  age, 
fatigue,  or  the  like,  the  patient  i» 
extremely  weak,  and  the  pulfe 
low,  the  cortex  proves  a  medicine 
of  excellent  fervice ;  provided  that 
there  is  no  extravafation,  that  the 
veflels  remain  entire,  and  pus  is 
not  already  formed. 
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Peruvian  bark  has  likewife  been 
found  eminently  ferviceablein  gan¬ 
grenes  and  mortifications,  proceed¬ 
ing  either  from  an  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe.  In  all  the  cafes  of  this 
kind,  where  it  proved  fuccefsful, 
it  occafioned  a  kind  fuppuration, 
which  degenerated  when  the  ufe 
of  the  medicine  was  difcontinued, 
and  again  turned  kindly  upon  re¬ 
fuming  it.  Some  have  been  hence 
induced  to  try  the  cortex  in  vari¬ 
olous  cafes,  where  either  the  puf- 
tules  did  not  rightly  fuppurate,  or 
petechiae  fhewed  a  difpofition  to  a 
gangrene ;  and  here  likewife  it 
anfwered  expectation  :  the  empty 
veftcles  filled  with  matter,  watery 
fanies  changed  into  thick  white 
pus,  the  petechias  became  gradu- 
ally  of  a  pale  colour,  and  at  length 
disappeared,  and  the  pox  began 
to  turn  fooner  than  was  expect¬ 
ed.  See  the  Edinburgh  medical 

{/favs- 

The  bark  has  been  applied  like¬ 
wife,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  to 
the  cure  of  periodic  head-achs, 
hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  fits, 
and  other  diforders,  which  have 
regular  intermiffions.  By  its  af- 
tringency  and  aromatic  quality,  it 
ftrengthens  the  whole  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  and  proves  ufeful  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  fundry 
chronical  diforders,  proceeding 
from  too  great  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
In  obftinate  uterine  fluxes,  and 
old  gleets,  bark  joined  with  cha- 
lybeates  has  notable  effeCts. 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark 
refide  chiefly  in  a  refinous  fub- 
Itance,  and  hence  are  extracted  in 
perfection  by  rectified  fpirit.  By 
ftrong  coCtion  in  water,  the  refin 
is  melted  out,  and  mingled  with 
the  water  ;  which  whilft  hot  ap¬ 
pears  tranfparent,  but  in  cooling, 
grows  turbid,  and  depofites  great 
part  of  the  refin  to  the  bottom. 
Water  elevates  in  diftillation  the 
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aromatic  part  of  the  bark ;  pure 
fpirit  brings  over  nothing.  Hence 
an  aqueous  extraCt  proves  not  only 
lefs  in  quantity,  but  likewife  infe¬ 
rior  in  quality  to  one  made  with 
rectified  fpirit.  Proof  fpirit  ex¬ 
tracts  the  virtues  of  this  drug  in 
tolerable  perfection,  in  the  cold  ; 
heat  enables  it  to  take  up  more 
than  it  can  retain  when  cold.  Spi¬ 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac,  prepared  with 
fixt  alkaline  falts,  gains  very  little 
from  the  cortex ,  either  with  or 
without  heat :  the  fpirit  prepared 
with  quicklime,  and  the  dulcified 
fpirit,  in  a  few  hours  become 
ltrongly  impregnated  with  its  fmell 
and  tafte. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
bark  are  an  extraCt  [ L .  E .]  refin 
[-£•]  fpirituous  tinCture  [L.  £.] 
tinCture  in  volatile  fpirit  [L.]  and 
compound  tinCture  [£.]  It  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  flomachic 
tinCture  [is.] 

The  fubftances  ufually  joined 
with  bark  in  prefcription  feem  cal¬ 
culated  either  to  promote  its  effi¬ 
cacy,  or  merely  for  reducing  it  in¬ 
to  the  intended  form  ;  without 
much  regard  to  its  agreeablenefs, 
and  the  conveniency  of  taking  it : 
this  is  neverthelefs  a  point  of  great 
confequence,  as  its  tafte,  and  the 
quantity  which  is  neceflary,  make 
the  patient  too  frequently  loath  it, 
before  enough  has  been  taken  to 
produce  the  defired  effect.  If  de- 
figned  to  be  given  in  the  folid 
form  of  a  bolus,  eleCtuary,  &c.  it 
fhould  be  made  up^  not,  as  is  cuf- 
tomary,  with  fyrups,  but  with  mu¬ 
cilages  :  with  the  former,  it  flicks 
about  the  mouth  and  faucess 
whence  its  tafte  remains  for  a  con- 
ftderable  time  ;  with  the  latter,  it 
pafles  freely,  fcarce  leaving  any 
tafte  in  the  mouth.  Aromatics  do 
not  prevent  the  tafte  of  the  bark 
from  difcovering  itfelf ;  extraCt  of 
liquorice  very  effectually  conceals 
O  3  iu 
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it.  The  extra&  of  logwood  alfo, 
joined  to  that  of  bark,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  mucilage,  form  a 
very  elegant  and  agreeable  com- 
pofition. 

PETASITIDIS  radix  :  Petafi - 
tidis  maj oris  et  'vulgaris  C.  B.  But¬ 
terbur  ;  the  root  [E.] 

This  grows  wild  by  the  lides  of 
ditches,  and  in  meadows  :  it  fends 
forth  fhort  fcaly  ftalks  in  the  fpring, 
bearing  fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers  ; 
after  this  the  leaves  appear,  which 
are  very  large,  and  hollowed  in 
about  the  middle,  fo  as  to  refem- 
ble  a  bonnet,  or  what  the  Greeks 
called  s&iTcLaos,  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant.  The  roots  have  a  ftrong 
fmell  ;  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,  not 
very  agreeable  tafte  ;  they  have 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  a  dram 
or  more,  as  an  aromatic,  and  like- 
•  wife  as  an  aperient  and  deobftruent; 
thefe  virtues,  however,  they  poffefs 
in  fo  low  a  degree,  as  to  have  loft 
their  reputation  in  the  fhops. 

PETROLEUM  [£.]  Rock  oil. 

This  is  a  general  name  for  fun- 
dry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral 
oils,  which  fpontaneoufly  exude 
from  the  earth,  or  from  clefts  of 
rocks.  Thefe  oils  are  found  in  al- 
moft  all  countries,  but  in  greateft 
quantities  in  the  warmer  ones  : 
fome  are  met  with  in  differentparts 
of  England  ;  and  many  of  our 
common  bituminous  minerals,  as 
pitcoal,  &c.  afford,  on  diftillati- 
©n,  oils  not  greatly  different  frofn 
them. 

The  fineft  fort  of  this  commodi¬ 
ty  comes  from  the  dutchy  of  Mo¬ 
dena  in  Italy,  where  three  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  are  found  ;  the  beft  is 
almoft  as  clear,  fluid,  and  tfanfpa- 
rent  as  water,  of  a  highly  pene¬ 
trating,  yet  not  difagreeable  fmell, 
lomewhat  like  that  of  rectified  oil 
©f  amber  :  the  fecond  fort  is  of  a 
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clear  yellow  colour,  not  fo  fluid  a* 
the  former,  lefs  penetrating,  and 
partaking  more  of  the  oil  of  amber 
fmell :  the  third,  or  worft,  is  of  a 
bl  ackifh  red  colou  r,  of  a  thicker  con¬ 
fidence,  and  more  difagreeable  than 
the  two  foregoing.  Thefirftofthefe 
is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  fhopr ; 
the  fecond,  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  third,  and  fome  fubtile  cil  is 
ufually  fent  us  inftead  of  it.  Pe¬ 
troleum  readily  catches  fire,  and, 
if  pure,  burns  entirely  away  :  di- 
ftilled,  it  becomes  fomewhat  moro 
pellucid  than  before  (a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  yellowifh  matter  remaining) 
and  lofes  greatly  of  its  natural  fmell : 
it  unites  with  the  effential  oils  of 
vegetables,  not  at  all  with  vinous 
fpirits  :  the  finer  forts  are  fo  light 
as  to  fwim  upon  the  moft  highly 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rare¬ 
ly  employed  as  a  medicine,  though 
if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procur¬ 
ed  genuine,  they  fhould  feemtode- 
ferve  fome  notice  :  they  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  oil  of  amber, 
and  milder  than  that  of  turpentine; 
the  virtues  of  both  which  they  par¬ 
ticipate  of.  They  are  principally 
recommended  by  authors  for  exter¬ 
nal  purpofes,  againft  pains  and 
aches,  in  paralytic  complaints, 
and  for  preventing  chilblains. 
For  thefe  intentions,  fome  of  the 
more  common  mineral  oils  have 
been  made  ufeofwithgood  fuccefs ; 
an  oil  extra&ed  from  a  kind  of 
ftone  coal  has  been  cried  up  among 
the  common  people  under  the  name 
of  Britifh  oil,  for  rheumatic  pains, 
&c.  even  this  is  often  counterfeit¬ 
ed  by  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  of  am¬ 
ber  aded  to  the  common  expreffed 
oils. 

PETROLEUM  BARBADENSE 
[Z,.  ]  Barbadoes  tar. 

This  is  thicker  than  the  foregoing 
petrolea,  and  nearly  of  the  confift- 
-  'v  face 
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ence  of  common  tar.  It  is  of  a 
reddifh  black  colour,  a  difagree- 
able  fmell,  lefs  pungent  than  the 
other  forts.  This  bitumen  is  found 
in  feveral  of  our  American  iflands, 
where  it  is  efteemed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  great  fervice  as  a  fudorific, 
and  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  and 
lungs,  though  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
attended  with  inflammation,  it  is 
certainly  improper  ;  they  Jikewife 
apply  it  externally  as  a  difcutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  difor¬ 
ders.  Among  us  it  is  rarely  ufed, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  ge¬ 
nuine.  The  London  college  em¬ 
ploys  it  as  a  menftruum  forfulphur 
in  the  balfamum  julphuris  Barba- 
denfe ,  and  diredts  an  oil  to  be  di- 
fiilled  from  it :  that  of  Edinburgh 
has  not  yet  received  it. 

PETROSELINI  MACRJ30- 
NICI  Jetnen  :  Apii  Macedonia  C.B, 
Macedonian  parfley;  the  feeds  [£.] 

PETROSELINI  VULGARIS 

femen>  folia ,  radix  :  Apii  hortenjis 
feu  petrofelini  *uulgo  C.  B,  Com¬ 
mon  parfley ;  the  roots,  leaves  [£.] 
and  feeds  [L.  £.] 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  js  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens ; 
the  fecond  is  commonly  cultivated 
for  culinary  purpofes.  The  feeds 
of  both  have  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occaflonally  made  ufe  of 
as  carminatives,  &c.  Thofeofthe 
Macedonian  parfley  are  the  ftrong- 
eft,  though  generally  fupplied  by 
the  other.  The  root  of  parfley 
is  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots, 
and  in  this  intention  is  fometimes 
made  an  ingredient  inapozems  and 
diet-drinks  :  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is 
apt  to  occafion  flatulencies,  and 
thus,  bydiftending  the  vifcera,  pro¬ 
duces  a  contrary  effedt  to  that  in¬ 
tended  by  it :  the  tafte  of  this  root 
is  fomewhat  fweetifh,  with  a  light 
degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  fla- 
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vour.  The  feeds  of  the  Macedoni¬ 
an  parfley  are  an  ingredient  in  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca  ;  and  thofe 
of  the  common  in  the  eledluary  of 
bay-berries  [L.] 

PEUCEDANI  radix:  Peucedani 
Germania  C.  B.  Hogs  fennel,  or 
fulphurwort ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
fhores,  and  in  moift  fhady  places. 
The  roots  have  a  ftrong  disagree¬ 
able  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  fulphureous  folutions ;  and 
an  undluous,  fubacrid,  bitterifh 
tafle.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
ftimulating  and  attenuating,  and 
fuppofed  to  promote  expedloration 
and  urine  :  the  exprefled  juice  was 
employed  by  the  ancients,  as  an 
errhine  in  lethargic  diforders.  The 
prefent  pradtice  pays  no  regard  to 
them  in  any  intention. 

PHU,  vide  Valeriana  syl- 
vEstris. 

PILOSELLA,  vide  Auricula 

MURIS. 

* 

PIMENTA,  vide  Piper  Ja- 

MAICENSE. 

PJMPINELLE5  SANGUISOR- 

By£  folic^  :  Pimpinellce  fanguij'orbee 
minoris  hi rfutce  et  Icevis  C.  B.  Bur¬ 
net  ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  upon  dry  chal¬ 
ky  hills :  fuch  as  is  cultivated  in 
gardens,  though  preferred  by  fome, 
is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  wild 
fort.  The  leaves  are  mildly  aftring- 
ent,  and  have  been  fometimes  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  intention,  indy  fen 
teries  and  haemorrhages. 

PIMPINELLiE  SAXIFRAGES 
radix ,  femen ,  folia.  Burnet  faxi- 
frage ;  the  root  [L.  £.]  leaves  and 
feeds  [£.] 

Three  forts  of  this  plant  are  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  by  medical  writers  1 
O  4  I.  Pirn- 
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1.  Pimpinella  faxifraga  major, 
Umbella  Candida  C.  B .  This  is  the 
fpecies  celebrated  by  the  German 
writers  under  the  name  of  pimpi - 
nella  alba  :  it  is  not  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  our 
markets  have  been  generally  fup- 
plied  with  the  following 

2.  Pimpinella  J'axifraga  minor 
foil  is  fanguiforbce  Rail.  TragoJ'eli- 
num  alterum  majns  Tourn .  This  is 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  dry 
paflure  grounds. 

3.  Pimpinella  faxifraga  minor 
C.  B.  foliis  difedis  Hif.  Oxon. 
This  fort  is  the  moft  common  in 
the  fields  about  London  :  it  grows 
taller  than  theothers,  but  the  leaves 
are  lefs. 

All  thefe  plants  feem  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fame  qualities,  and  to 
differ  only  in  external  appearance : 
and  even  in  this,  their  difference 
is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  Linnams 
has  joined  them  into  one,  under 
the  general  name  of  pimpinella . 
Our  college,  inftead  of  the  firfl, 
which  has  been  generally  under¬ 
flood  as  the  officinal  fort,  allow  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  others  (which  are  more 
common)  to  beufedpromifcuoufly. 

The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a 
grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafte, 
which  is  entirely  extracted  by  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  :  in  dillillation,  the 
menftruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that 
it  had  taken  up  from  the  root, 
united  into  a  pungent  aromatic 
refin.  This  root  promifes,  from 
its  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  a  medi¬ 
cine  of confiderable  utility ;  though 
little  regarded  in  common  practice: 
the  only  officinal  compofition  in 
which  it  is  an  ingredient,  is  the 
pul'vis  ari  compofitus  [/,.]  Stahl, 
Hoffman,  and  other  German  phy- 
ficians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it, 
2ind  recommend  it  as  an  excellent 
Homachic,  refolvent,detergent,  diu¬ 
retic,  diaphoretic,  and  alexiphar- 
jnac.  They  frequently  gave  it. 


and  not  without  fuccefs,  in  fcorbu* 
tic  and  cutaneous  diforders,  foul- 
nefs  of  the  blood  and  juices,  tu¬ 
mours  and  obftru&ions  of  the  glands 
and  difeafes  proceeding  from  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  fluid  fecretions  in 
general.  Boerhaave  directs  the  ufe 
of  this  medicine  in  afthmatic  and 
hydropic  cafes,  where  the  ftrong- 
eft  refolvents  are  indicated  :  the 
form  he  prefers  is  a  watery  infu- 
fion  ;  but  the  fpirituous  tindlure 
pofTeffes  the  virtues  of  the  root  in 
much  greater  perfection. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  pim¬ 
pinella  called  nigra,  from  its  root 
being  externally  of  a  bright  black 
colour,  whilfl  thofe  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  forts  are  whitifh  ;  this  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  yielding  an  eflen- 
tial  oil  of  a  blue  colour.  It  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
Swifferland,  &c.  and  is  now  and 
then  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

PINUS  nuclei  etrejina:  Pinus  fa- 
ti'-v^e  C.  B.  et  Pinus  fylojeflr is  C.  B . 
Pine  tree  ;  the  kernels  of  its  fruit 
or  cones,  and  its  refin  [£.] 

The  pine  tree  differs  from  the 
firs  in  having  its  leaves  Handing  in 
pairs,  thofe  of  the  firs  being  folita- 
ry.  The  pine  abounds  with  the 
fame  kind  of  refinous  juice  as  the 
fir  trees  (fee  the  articles  T 'erebinthina 
and  Pbus  <vulgare .)  The  kernels 
have  a  very  pleafant  fweet  tafte, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality  with  fweet  almonds  : 
they  are  confidered  rather  as  diete¬ 
tic  than  medicinal  articles. 

PIPER  NIGRUM  [L.E.]  Black 
pepper;  the  fruit  of  a  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  Java,  Malabar,  Sec.  gather¬ 
ed  probably  before  it  is  fully  ripe, 
and  exficcated  in  the  fun.  This  is 
the  only  fpice  which  we  import 
diredtly  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  all 
the  others  coming  through  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch. 
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PIPER  ALBUM  [L.E.]  White 
.pepper  ;  the  fruit  of  the  black  pep¬ 
per  plant  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
decorticated  by  maceration  in  wa¬ 
ter.  The  grains,  as  brought  to  us, 
have  fometimes  pieces  of  a  dark 
coloured  fkin  Hill  upon  them. 

PIPER  LONGUM  [£.£.] 
Long  pepper.  This  is  the  fruit  of 
a  different  plant  growing  alfo  in 
the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  figure,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length;  the  external  furface 
appears  compofed  of  numerous  mi¬ 
nute  grains  difpofed  round  the  fruit 
in  a  kind  of  fpiral  direction. 

All  thefe  fpices  have  a  pungent 
fmell,  and  a  very  hot  biting  tafte. 
The  long  fort,  which  is  the  hotteft 
and  ftrongeft,  is  mod  frequently 
made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  purpo- 
fes;  the  black,  as  being  more  grate¬ 
ful,  for  culinary  ones  ;  the  white, 
which  is  the  weakeft  of  the  three, 
is  rarely  employed  for  either.  The 
warmth  and  pungency  of  thefe  fpi¬ 
ces  refides  chiefly  in  their  refinous 
part ;  their  aromatic  odour  in  an 
eflential  oil.  The  genuine  diftilled 
oil  fmells  ftrong  of  the  pepper,  but 
has  very  little  acrimony ;  the 
remaining  decoCtion  infpiflated, 
yields  an  extraCt  confiderably  pun¬ 
gent.  A  tinCture  made  in  rectifi¬ 
ed  fpirit  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery; 
a  few  drops  of  it  fet  the  mouth  as 
it  were  in  a  flame. 

The  white  pepper  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  philonium  andmithridate; 
the  black,  in  the  pulvis  antilyflus, 
eleCtuary  of  bayberries,  confectio 
Paulina,  and  theriaca  ;  the  long, 
in  the  bitter  wine,  aromatic  tinc¬ 
ture,  powder  and  pills,  the  com¬ 
pound  powders  of  bole  and  fcor- 
dium,  the  confeCtio  Paulina,  mi- 
thridate,  and  theriaca  [£.] 

PIPER  JAMAICENSE  [ L,E .] 
Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper;  the 


amomum  of  many  of  the  German 
writers. 

This  is  the  produce  of  our  own 
plantations ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
large  tree,  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  called  by  fir  Hans  Sloan, 
myrtus  arborea ,  aromaticci ,  folizs 
laurinis.  The  fmell  of  this  fpice 
refembl  es  a  mixture  of  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  nutmegs  :  its  take  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  of  cloves,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  three  foregoing  ; 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of 
all-J'picc .  The  lhops  have  been 
for  forne  time  accufiomed  to  em¬ 
ploy  this  aromatic  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  the  more  coftly  fpices, 
and  from  them  it  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  hospitals :  the  Lon¬ 
don  college  have  given  it  a  place  in 
their  late  difpenfatory,  and  direct 
a  Ample  water  to  be  diftilled  from 
it,  which  poflefles  the  flavour  of  the 
pimento  in  great  perfection.  It 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  plea- 
fant  ‘eflential  oil,  which  finks  in 
water  :  this  oil,  recommended  in 
the  IPharmacopceia  reformata,  is 
now  received  into  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  Rectified  fpirit 
extracts  its  pungency  and  flavour, 
and  e  levates  nothing  in  diftillation. 

PEPER  INDICUM:  Capficum 

JtliquLs  longis  propendentibus  <Tourn. 
Guinea  pepper,  or  capficum  ;  the 
fruit- 

Tfi'  is  is  an  annual  plant  cultiva¬ 
ted  tn  our  gardens  ;  it  ripens  its 
red  pnds  in  September  or  October. 
The  tafte  of  capficum  is  extremely 
pungtent  and  acrimonious,  fetting 
the  nnouth  as  it  were  on  fire.  It  is 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
being  chiefly  employed  for  culinary 
purpofes  :  a  fpecies  of  it,  called, 
in  th<e  Weft-Indies  bird  pepper,  is 
the  bafis  of  a  powder  brought  us 
from,  thence  under  the  name  of 
Cayait  pepper . 

PISUM  : 
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PISUM :  Pifum  ar<venfe  Jiore  can- 
dido ,  fruftu  rotundo  albo  C.  B.  Peas ; 
the  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  are  commonly  ufed  in 
food,  but  very  rarely  for  medicinal 
purpofes. 

PIX  LIQUID  A  [L.  E.]  Tar  ; 
a  thick,  black,  un&uousfubftance ; 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir- 
trees,  by  burning  them  with  a 
clofe  fmothering  heat.  It  differs 
from  the  native  refmous  juice  of 
the  trees  (fee  Terebinthina)  in  ha¬ 
ving  received  a  difagreeable  im« 
preffion  from  the  fire,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  feline  and 
other  juices  united  with  the  refi- 
nous  and  oily  :  by  the  mediation 
of  thefe,  a  part  of  the  terebinthi- 
nate  oil  proves  diffoluble  in  aque¬ 
ous  liquors,  which  extract  little  or 
nothing  from  the  purerturpentines. 
Water  impregnated  with  the  more 
foluble  parts  of  tar,  proves,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  hot  pungent  oil, 
warm  and  ftimulating  :  it  fenfibly 
raifes  the  pulfe  and  quickens  the 
circulation  :  by  thefe  qualities,  in 
cold  languid  phlegmatic  habits,  it 
flrengthens  the  folids,  attenuates 
vifeid  juices,  opens  obftruftions  of 
the  minuter  veflels,  and  promotes 
perfpiration  and  the  fluid  fecretions 
in  general ;  whilft  in  hot  bilious 
temperaments,  itdifpofes  to  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  aggravates  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  it  has  been  employed 
to  remove. 

PIX  ARID  A  [£.£.]  Dry  or 
itone  pitch. 

This  is  the  fix  liquida  exficcated 
by  heat  :  in  this  p'rocefs,  a  part  of 
the  acid  and  the  more  volatile  oil 
are  diflipated  along  with  the  aque¬ 
ous  moifture  ;  and  hence  the  pro¬ 
duct  proves  confiderably  lefs  a&ive. 
It  is  made  ufe  of  only  in  external 
applications,  as  a  warm  adhefive, 
ref:  no  us  fubftance. 

PIX  NAVALIS,  This  is  gene¬ 


rally  allowed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  foregoing  dry  pitch  or  infpiffat- 
ed  tar  :  hence  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  the  terms  pix ficca 
and  pix  nanjalis  are  made  fynony- 
mous.  According  to  Geoffroy,  it 
is  compounded  of  a  ftrange  mix¬ 
ture  of  tallow,  and  tar,  and  pa- 
limpifla,  and  an  artificial  black 
pitch  ;  which  artificial  pitch  is  it- 
felf  compofed  of  tar  and  palimpif- 
fa  ;  and  this  palimpifla  is  no  other 
than  an  infpiflated  tar  ;  fo  that 
notwithflanding  this  fhow  of  com- 
pofition,  the  refult  is  only  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pitch  with  a  little  tallow. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA  [£.£.] 
Burgundy  pitch.  This  is  of  a  fo- 
lid  confidence,  yet  fomewhat  foft, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  and 
more  agreeable  in  fmell  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  foregoing.  Geoffroy  re¬ 
lates,  that  it  is  compofed  of  gallipot 
(a  folid  whitifh  refin  which  fepa- 
rates  from  fome  of  the  terebintbince 
as  they  run  from  the  tree)  melted 
with  common  turpentine  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  its  diftilled  oil.  Dale  informs 
us,  from  the  relation  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  faw  the  preparation  of 
this  commodity  in  Saxony  (from 
whence  we  are  chiefly  fupplied  with 
it)  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  turpentine  boiled  a  little. 

All  thefe  fubftances  are  employed 
in  the  fhops  only  in  external  com- 
pofitions.  The  dry  pitch  and  Bur¬ 
gundy  pitch,  are  ingredients  in  fe- 
veral  plafters,  ointments,  and  ce¬ 
rates  :  and  tar  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  ointments. 

PLANTAGINIS  LATIFOLLE 
folia,  femen:  Common  broad-leaved 
plantane,  called  feptiner<via,  from 
its  having  feven  large  nerves  or  ribs 
running  along  each  leaf ;  the  nar¬ 
row-leaved  fort  has  only  five  ribs, 
and  hence  is  named  quinquenervia  : 
they  are  both  common  in  fields. 
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and  by  road-fides.  The  leaves  are  and  reftrain  venereal  defires.  The 
lightly  altringent,  and  the  feeds  fugar  is  a  ftrong  aftringent,  and 
faid  to  be  fo  ;  and  hence  they  has  been  ufed,  it  is  laid  with  good 
ftand  recommended  in  htemorrha-  fuccefs,  in  haemorrhages,  the  fluor 
ges,  and  other  cafes  where  medi-  albus,  feminal  gleets,  &c.  The 
cines  of  this  kind  are  proper,  tin&ure  is  recommended  for  the 


The  leaves  bruifed  a  little,  are 
the  ufual  application  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  to  flight  flefti  wounds. 
The  Edinbrugh  college  directs  an 
extract  to  be  made  from  the  leaves. 

PLUMBUM  [L.E.  1  Lead. 

This  is  the  heavieft  of  the  metals 
except  gold  :  it  melts  in  a  mode 
rate  heat,  and  if  kept  in  fufion,  is 
foon  converted  partly  into  fume 
and  partly  into  an  afli-coloured 
calx  {plumbum  uflum  ;)  this  expofed 
to  a  ftrbnger  fire,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  flame  may  play  upon 
its  fur  face,  becomes  fir  ft  yellow, 
and  afterwards  of  a  deep  red,  ( mi¬ 
nium)  or  red  lead  :  if  in  this  pro- 
cefs  the  fire  be  fuddenly  raifed  to 
a  confiderable  height,  the  calx 
melts,  aflumes  the  appearance  of 
oil,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  foft 
leafy  fubftance  of  a  yellowilh  or 
reddifh  colour  (litharge.)  The 
proper  menftruum  of  this  metal  is 
aquafortis :  the  vegetable  acids  like- 
wife  diflolve  it,  but  in  very  fmall 
quantity  :  a  quart  of  diftilled  vine¬ 
gar  will  not  take  up  a  dram  ;  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  fleam  of  vinegar,  it 
is  by  degrees  corroded  into  a  white 
powder  (cerujje)  which  is  confider- 
ably  more  eafy  of  folution.  The 
calces  of  lead  diflolve,  by  heat, 
in  exprefled  oils ;  thefe  mixtures 
are  the  bafis  of  feveral  officinal 
plaftersand  unguent$f  Cryftals  of 
this  metal  made  with  diftilled 
vinegar  (called,  from  their  fweet- 
Ifh  tafte,  fugar  of  lead)  and  a  tinc¬ 
ture  drawn  from  thefe  and  green  vi¬ 
triol  are  likewife  kept  in  the  Ihops. 

Preparations  of  lead,  given  in¬ 
ternally,  are  fuppofed  to  incraflate 
the  fluids,  abate  inflammations. 


like  purpofes  ;  and  for  checking 
immoderate  fweats  in  phthifical 
cafes,  whence  it  has  been  ufually 
called  tinttura  antiphthijica.  The 
internal  ufe  of  this  metal  is  never- 
thelefs  full  of  danger,  and  ought 
never  to  be  ventured  upon  unlefs 
in  defperate  cafes,  after  other  me¬ 
dicines  have  been  employed  with¬ 
out  taking  effedt:  it  often  occafions 
violent  cholics ;  andthough  it  Ihould 
not  prove  immediately  hurtful, 
its  ill  confequences  are  fure,  though 
flow  :  tremors,  fpafms,  or  linger¬ 
ing  tabes,  too  frequently  follow. 

POLIT,  feu  Polii  montani  fumrni- 
tates.  Poley  mountain  ;  the  tops 
[L.E.  ] 

It  has  been  difputed  among  bo¬ 
tanic  writers,  what  fpecies  of  poley 
ought  to  be  employed  in  medicine. 
The  London  College  allows  the 
promlfcuous  ufe  of  two,  the  polium 
maritimum  ereffum  Monfpeliacum 
C .  B.  and  the  polium  angnjlifolium 
Creticum  C.  B.  The  firft  is  fbme- 
times  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
and  is  the  fprt  which  the  fhops 
have  been  generally  fupplied  with. 
They  have  both  a  light  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  bitteriffi  tafte  ;  that 
brought  from  Crete  is  the  moft 
agreeable.  They  ftand  recom¬ 
mended  in  catarrhs,  uterine  dif- 
orders,  & c.  but  at  prefent  are 
fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca. 

POLYGONATUM,  vide  Si- 

GILLUM  SaLOMOKIS. 

POLYGONUM,  vide  Centi- 

NODIUM. 

POLY* 
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POLYPODII  radix :  Filicis  Po¬ 
lyp  edit  didee  Herm.  Polypody  ;  the 
root  [is.] 

Polypody  is  a  capillary  plant, 
growing  upon  old  walls, ’the  truncks 
of  decayed  trees,  &c .  that  found 
upon  the  oak  is  generally  prefer¬ 
red.  though  not  fenfibly  different 
from  the  others.  The  roots  are 
long  and  flender,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  green- 
ilh  within,  full  of  fmall  tubercles, 
which  are  refembled  to  the  feet  of 
an  infedt  :  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant  :  the  tafte  of  thefe  roots 
is  fweetifh  and  naufeous. 

Polypody  has  been  employed  in 
medicine  for  many  ages ;  neverthe- 
lefs  its  virtues  remain  as  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  ancients  held  it 
to  be  a  powerful  purger  of  melan¬ 
cholic  humours  ;  by  degrees,  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eva- 
cuater  of  all  humours  in  general : 
at  length,  it  was  fuppofed  only  to 
gently  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  even  this  quality  was  denied 
it  ;  fucceedingphyficians  declared 
it  to  be  aftringent :  of  this  number 
is  Boerhaave,  who  efteems  it  mo¬ 
derately  ftyptic  and  atifcorbutic. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  had  no 
direct  experience  of  it ;  nor  is  it 
employed  in  practice  :  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  (as  Juncker  fuppofes)  the 
frefh  root  may  loofen  the  belly, 
and  that  it  has  not  this  effedt  when 
cry. 

POLYTRICHUM,  vide  Tri- 

C  H0MANE3. 

POMPHOLYX:  a  calx,  or  flow¬ 
ers,  of  zinc,  produced  in  the  fur¬ 
naces  where  copper  is  made  into 
brafs  by  calamine  the  ore  of  zinc. 
It  is  found  adhering  to  the  covers 
of  the  crucibles,  &c.  either  in  form 
of  thin  crufts,  or  of  a  light  downy 
matter,  generally  of  a  pure  white 
colour,  though  fometimes  yellow- 
ilh.  See  Zincum. 


POPULI  NIGRJE gemmae:  Po - 
puli  nigr<e  C.  B.  The  black  pop¬ 
lar  ;  its  buds  [£.] 

The  black  poplar  is  a  large  tree, 
growing  wild  in  watery  places ;  it 
is  eaflly  raifed  and  very  quick  of 
growth.  The  young  buds  or  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  leaves,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  beginning  of  Ipring, 
abound  with  a  yellow,  undtuous, 
odorous  juice.  They  have  hither¬ 
to  been  employed  chiefly  in  an 
ointment,  which  received  its  name 
from  them  ;  though  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  capable  of  being  applied  to 
other  purpofes :  a  tindture  of  them 
made  in  redtrfied  fpirit,  yields, 
upon  being  infpiffated,  a  fragrant 
refin  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe 
brought  from  abroad. 

PORRI  radix  :  Porri  communis 
capitati  C,  B.  Leeks  ;  the  root. 
This  participates  of  the  virtues  of 
garlick,  from  which  it  differs  chief¬ 
ly  in  being  much  weaker.  See  the 
article  Allium. 

PORTULAC.E  femen  :  Portu- 
lacce  hortenjis  lat  if  elite  f.  B.  Purf- 
lane  ;  the  feeds. 

This  herb  is  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  culinary  ufes.  The  feeds 
are  ranked  among  the  lefler  cold 
feeds,  and  have  fometimes  been 
employed  in  emulfions,  and  the 
like,  along  with  the  others  of  that 
clafs. 

POTENTILLA,  vide  Argen¬ 
tina. 

PRASIUM,  videMARRUBiuM. 

PRIMULAS  VERIS  folia, ,  r«- 
dix  :  Primulte  <veris  pallido  fore  Im* 
inilis  Tourn.  Primrofe  ;  the  herb 
and  root  [is.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges,  and 
producing  pale  yellow  flowers  in 
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the  fpring.  The  leaves  have  an 
herbaceous  tafte.  The  roots  are 
lightly  bitter,  with  a  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour,  which  fome  re- 
femble  to  that  of  anifeeds  ;  their 
exprefled  juice,  purified  by  fettling, 
is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  ftrenutatory. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fla¬ 
vour,  but  very  weak  :  an  infufion 
of  them  in  wine,  and  a  fpirit  di- 
llilled  from  them,  are  employed 
in  fome  places  as  cordial  and  ner¬ 
vine. 

PRUNELLA,  feu  Brim  elite  fo¬ 
lia  :  Prunellce  majoris  foliis  non  dij- 
fedis  C.  B.  Self  heal ;  the  leaves 

[E.]  .  .  . 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea¬ 
dows  and  pafture  grounds,  and 
produces  thick  fpikes  of  purplifh 
flowers  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fummer.  It  has  an  herbaceous 
joughifli  tafte :  and  hence  (lands 
recommended  in  haemorrhages  and 
alvine  fluxes :  it  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  celebrated  as  a  vulnerary, 
whence  its  name  ;  and  in  garga- 
rifms  for  aphthae,  and  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  fauces. 

PRUNUS  HORTENSIS.  The 
plum  tree.  Three  forts  of  plums 
are  looked  upon  as  articles  of  the 
materia  medica.  They  are  all  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  but  the  lhops 
are  fupplied  with  the  fruit  mode- 
rately  dried  from  abroad. 

PRUNA  BRIGNOLENSIA  : 

Pruna  ex  fla^o  rufefeentia,  mixtifa- 
poris ,  gratijjima  C.  B.  The  Brig- 
nole  plum,  brought  from  Provence 
under  the  name  of  prunelloes  [£.] 

PRUNA  GALLICA  [L.  E.]  : 

Frudus  Pruni  frudu  parajo,  dulci , 
atro-cceruleo  Tourn.  French  or 
common  prunes  [ L .  E. J  This  is 
the  plum  called  by  our  gardeners 
the  little  black  damalk. 


PRUNA  DAMASCENA: 

Fr udus  Pruni  frudum  agno ,  dulci, 
atro-cceruleo  Tourn .  Damafcene 
plums,  or  damfons.  This  is  the 
fort  called  the  great  damafk  violet 
of  Tours.  It  is  feldom  met  with 
dry  in  the  (hops,  and  is  generally 
fupplied  by  the  common  prune. 

The  medical  effe&s  of  the  dam- 
fon  and  common  prunes  are,  to 
abate  heat,  and  gently  loofen  the 
belly  ;  which  they  perform  by  lu¬ 
bricating  the  paflage,  and  foftening 
the  excrement.  They  are  of  con- 
fiderable  fervice  in  coftivenefs,  ac¬ 
companied  with  heat  or  irritation, 
which  the  more  ftimulating  cathar-> 
tics  would  tend  to  aggravate :  where 
prunes  are  not  of  themielves  fuffi- 
cient,  their  effects  may  be  promot¬ 
ed  by  joining  with  them  a  little 
rhubarb  or  the  like :  to  which  may 
be  added  fome  carminative  in« 
gredient,  to  prevent  their  occafion- 
ing  flatulencies.  Prunelloes  have 
fcarce  any  laxative  quality  :  thefe 
are  mild  grateful  refrigerants,  and 
by  being  occafionally  kept  in  the 
mouth,  ufefully  allay  the  thirft  'of 
hydropic  perfons. 

PRUNA  SILVESTRIA:  Frue- 
tus  pruni  filveflris  C.  B.  Sloes  ; 
the  fruit  of  the  common  black 
thorn,  orfloebufh  [L.  E .] 

Thefe  have  a  very  rough,  auftere 
tafte,  efpecially  before  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  frofts.  The 
juice  of  the  unripe  fruit,  infpiflated 
to  a  proper  confiftence,  is  called 
acacia  Germanica ,  and  ufually  fold 
in  the  (hops  for  the  true  Egyptian 
acacia:  it  is  equally  aftringent  with 
the  Egyptian  fort,  but  has  more  of 
a  (harp  or  tartilh  tafte,  without 
any  thing  of  the  lweetifh  relilh  of 
the  other.  The  infpiflated  juice  is 
directed  as  an  officinal  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  and  a  con- 
ferve  of  the  fruit  by  the  London. 
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PSYLLII  femen  :  PJyllii  major  is 
ereSli  C.  B.  Fleawort  ;  fhe  feeds. 

This  is  a  fort  of  plantane,  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  the  Warmer  climates, 
and  fometimes  met  with  in  our 
gardens  :  it  differs  from  the  com¬ 
mon  plantanes  in  having  its  ftalks 
branched,  with  leaves  upon  them  ; 
hence  it  is  named  by  Ray,  plant  ago 
caulifera.  The  feeds  have  been 
ufually  brought  from  the  fouth  of 
France  ;  they  are  fmall,  but  fup- 
pofed  to  referable  in  d) ape  a  Ilea, 
whence  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
plant.  Thefe  feeds  have  a  naufe- 
ous,  mucilaginous  tafte  :  boiled 
in  water  they  yield  a  conliderable 
quantity  of  mucilage,  which  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  emolient 
glyfters,  and  the  like.  Alpinus 
relates,  that  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  this  mucilage  i  s  given  in  ar¬ 
dent  fevers,  and  that  it  generally 
either  loofens  the  belly  or  promotes 
fweat. 

PT ARMICiE  radix  :  Dracuncu - 
It  pr  at  enjis  errata  folio  C.B.  Sneeze- 
wort,  or  baftard  pellitory ;  the 
root  [F.J 

This  grows  wild  upon  heaths  and 
in  moift  lhady  places;  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  white  colour,  come 
forth  in  June  and  July.  The  roots 
have  an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  hot  bite- 
ing  tafte  :  chewed  they  occafton 
a  plentiful  difcharge  of  faiiva  ; 
and  when  powdered  and  fnuffed 
up  the  nofe,  provoke  fneezing. 
Thefe  are  the  only  intentions  to 
which  they  have  been  ufually  ap¬ 
plied. 

PULEGII  folia  :  Pulegii  lati- 
folii  C.  B.  Menthce  aquatic es  feu 
pulegii  vulgaris  Tourn.  Pennyroyal ; 
the  leaves  [£.  F.] 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  feveral  parts  of  England  upon 
moift  commons,  and  in  watery 
places  ;  trailing  upon  the  ground, 
and  Unking  roots  at  the  joints. 


Otir  markets  have  been  for  fome 
time  fupplied  with  a  garden  fort, 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  and 
grows  upright:  this  is  called  by 
Mr.  Dale  pulegium  ereflum. 

Pennyroyal  is  a  warm,  pungent 
herb,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  flmi- 
lar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and 
lefs  agreeable  :  it  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efteem,  and  not  un- 
defervedly,  as  an  aperient,  and 
deobftruent,  particularly  in  hyfteric 
complaints,  and  fupprefiions  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  the  diftilled  water  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  ufe  of,  or  what  is  of 
equal  efficacy,  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  obfervable,  that  both 
water  and  redtified  fpirit  extract 
the  virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufton, 
and  likewife  elevate  greateft  part 
of  them  in  diftillation. 

In  the  Ihops  are  kept  a  fimple 
[F.  F.J  and  ipirituous  [F.J  water 
and  eflential  oil  [. L .  F.J  of  the 
plant :  this  herb  is  ufed  alfo  in  the 
compound  valerian  water  and  tro¬ 
ches  of  myrrh  [F.J  and  its  Ample 
water  for  making  the  lac  ammo- 
niaci  [F.J  and  the  camphorated 
emulfion  [F.J 

PULEGII  CERVINI  folia: 
Pulegii  angujlifolii  C.  B.  Harts 
pennyroyal ;  the  leaves. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  fomewhat  ftronger,  yet  rather 
more  agreeable,  than  the  forego¬ 
ing,  both  in  tafte  and  fmell. 

PULMONARLE  MACULO- 

SFE  folia  :  Pulmonariee  Italorumad 
bugloffam  accedentis  f.  B.  Spotted 
lungwort,  or  fage  of  Jerufalem ; 
the  leaves  [F.J 

This  is  met  with  in  gardens  : 
the  leaves  are  of  a  green  colour 
fpotted  with  white  ;  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  fomewhat  mucilaginous  tafte, 
without  any  fmell.  They  (land 
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recommended  againft  ulcers  of  the 
lungs,  phthifes,  and  other  like 
diforders  :  neverthelefs  experience 
gives  little  countenance  tothefe  vir¬ 
tues,  nor  does  the  prefent  practice 
expert  them. 

PYRETHRI  radix:  Pyrethr: 
fore  belli dis  C.  B.  Pellitory  of 
Spain  ;  the  root  [ L .  E. J 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  bears  the  ordi¬ 
nary  winters  of  this  ;  and  often 
flowers  fucceflively,  from  Chrift- 
mas  to  May  ;  the  roots  alfo  grow 
larger  with  us  than  thofe  which 
the  (hops  are  ufually  fupplied  with 
from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fen  Able 
fmell ;  its  tafte  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum 
or  dracunculus  :  the  juice  expref- 
fed  from  it  has  fcarce  any  acrimo¬ 
ny,  nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent 
when  frelh  as  after  it  has  been 
dried.  Water,  aflifted  by  heat, 
extracts  fome  Ihare  of  its  tafte,  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  the  whole ;  neither  of 
them  elevate  any  thing  in  diftilla- 
tion.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyre- 
thrum  in  the  prefent  praCtice  is  as 
a  mafticatory,  for  promoting  the 
falival  flux,  and  evacuating  vifcid 
humours  from  the  head  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts :  by  this  means  it 
often  relieves  the  tooth-ach,  fome 
kinds  of  pains  of  the  head,  and 
lethargic  complaints. 

QUERCUS  cortex  :  Ohtercus  cum 
longis  pediculis  C.  B.  Oak  tree  ; 
the  bark  [2L] 

This  bark  is  a  ftrong  aftringent ; 
and  hence  ftands  recommended  in 
haemorrhages,  alvine  fluxes,  and 
other  preternatural  or  immoderate 
fecretions. 

RANARUM  SPERMA.  Frogs 
fpawn.  This  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  cooler  for  external 
purpofes  ;  but  practitioners  have 
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not  experienced  from  it  any  pecu¬ 
liar  effects  that  could  deferve  its 
being  continued  in  ufe,  and  both 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 

O  O 

have  now  difearded  it. 

RAPHANI  RUSTICANI 
dix:  Rapbani  ruficani  C.  B.  Cocble- 
a  rta:  folio  cubit ali  Tourti*  Horie- 
radifh  ;  the  root  [ L.E. ] 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  about  river-fides,  and  other 
moift  places ;  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  ufes,  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  ;  it  flowers  in  June,  but 
rarely  perfects  its  feeds  in  this 
country.  Horferadifti  root  has  a 
quick  pungent  fmell,  and  a  pene¬ 
trating  acrid  tafte  ;  it  neverthelefs 
contains  in  certain  veflels  a  fweet 
juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  up¬ 
on  the  furface.  By  drying,  it 
lofes  all  its  acrimony,  becoming 
firft  fweetilh,  and  afterwards  almoll 
infipid :  if  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
covered  with  fand,  it  retains  its 
qualities  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  medical  effeCts  of  this  root 
are  to  ftimulate  the  folids,  attenu¬ 
ate  the  juices,  and  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions ;  it  feems  to  extend 
its  aCtion  through  the  whole  habit, 
and  affeCt  the  minuteft  glands.  It 
has  frequently  done  good  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  feurvies  and  other 
chronic  diforders  proceeding  from 
a  vifeidity  of  the  juices,  or  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  excretory  duCts,  Sy¬ 
denham  recommends  it  likewifein 
^ropfies,  particularly  thofe  which 
fometimes  follow  intermittent  fe¬ 
vers.  Both  water  and  rectified  fpi¬ 
rit  extraCt  the  virtues  of  this  root 
by  infufion,  and  elevate  them  in 
diftillation  :  along  with  the  aqueoui 
flifid,  aneflential  oil  arifes,  poffeif- 
ing  the  whole  tafte  and  pungency 
of  the  horferadifti.  The  college 
have  given  us  a  very  elegant  com¬ 
pound  water,  which  takes  its  name 
from  this  root. 
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RAPI  radix,  fenten  :  Rap?  fatiaj? 
rotund?  C.  B.  Turneps  ;  the  roots 
and  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  roots  are  accounted  a 
wholefome  aperient  food  :  the  li¬ 
quor  preffed  out  from  them  after 
boiling  has  been  fometimes  ufed 
medicinally  as  a  deobftruent  and 
diuretic.  The  feeds  are  Hightly 
pungent. 

REALGAR,  a  foffil  compofed 
of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide  Ar¬ 
senicum. 

REGINA  PRATI,  vide  Ul- 

M  ARIA. 

RHABARBARUM  [£.£.] 
Rhubarb  ;  the  root  of  a  plant  of 
the  dock  kind,  which  grows  fpon- 
taneoufly  in  China,  and  endures 
the  colds  of  our  own  climate.  T wo 
forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  in 
the  Ihops.  The  firft  is  imported 
from  T urkey  and  Ruffia,  in  round* 
ifh  pieces  freed  from  the  bark, 
with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of 
each ;  they  are  externally  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  on  cutting  ap¬ 
pear  variegated  with  lively  reddifh 
ftreaks.  The  other,  which  is  lefs 
efteemed,  comes  immediately  from' 
the  Eaft-Indies,  in  longifh  pieces, 
harder,  heavier,  and  more  compaCt 
than  the  foregoing.  The  firfl:  fort, 
unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to 
grow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten ;  the 
fecond  is  lefs  fubjeCt  to  thefe  incon- 
veniencies.  Some  of  the  more  in- 
duftrious  artifls  are  faid  to  fill  up 
the  worm  holes  with  certain  mix¬ 
tures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide  of 
the  damaged  pieces  with  powder  of 
the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and  fome¬ 
times  with  cheaper  materials :  this 
Is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effec¬ 
tually  to  impofe  upon  the  buyer, 
unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines 
each  piece.  The  marks  of  good 
rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and 
folid,  but  not  flinty  ;  that  it  be  ea- 
fily  pulverable,  and  appear,  when 


powdered,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow 
colour ;  that  upon  being  chewed, 
it  imparts  to  the  fpittle  a  faffron 
tinge,  without  proving  flimy  or 
mucilaginous  in  the  mouth.  Its 
tafle  is  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  and 
fomewhat  aftringent  ;  the  fmell 
lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic, 
which  operates  without  violence 
or  irritation,  and  may  be  given 
with  fafety  even  to  pregnant  wo¬ 
men  and  children.  Befides  its  pur¬ 
gative  quality,  it  is  celebrated  for 
an  aftringent  one,  by  which  it 
ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  and  proves  ufeful  in 
diarrhoeas  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhu¬ 
barb  in  fubftance  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a  cathartic  than  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it.  Watery 
tinCtures  purge  more  than  the  fpi- 
rituous  ones ;  whilft  the  latter  con¬ 
tain  in  greater  perfection  the  aro¬ 
matic,  aftringent,  and  corroborating 
virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  The  dofe, 
when  intended  as  a  purgative,  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
us,  univerfally  preferred  to  the 
Eaft-India  fort,  though  this  laft  is 
for  fome  purpofes  at  leaft  equal  to 
the  other  ;  it  is  manifeftly  more 
aftringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  TinCtures 
drawn  from  both  with  reCtiiifed 
fpirit,  have  nearly  the  fame  tafte : 
on  diftilling  off  the  menftruum,  the 
extraCt  left  from  the  tinCture  of  the 
Eaft-India  rhubarb  proved  confider- 
ably  the  ftrongeft.  They  are  both 
the  produce  of  the  fame  climate, 
and  probably  the  roots  of  the  fame 
plant  taken  up  at  different  feafons, 
or  cured  in  a  different  manner. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this 
drug  are,  roafted  rhubarb  [A.]  a 
watery  infufion  [£.]  and  vinous 
and  fpirituous  tinctures  [A.E.]  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  fundry  competi¬ 
tions 
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ions,  as  the  fyrup  of  fena  and 
hubarb,  dyfenteric  electuary,  fto- 
nachic  pills  [£.]  ecphradtic  pills 
~L.]  &c. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS, 
ride  Spina  Cervina. 

RHAPONTICI  radix  :  Rha- 
\arbari  Diofcoridis  et  antiquorum 
Tourn.  Rhapontic  ;  the  root  of  a 
large  roundiffi-leaved  dock,  grow¬ 
ing  wild  on  the  mountain  Rhodope 
in  Thrace,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  into  Europe,  about  the 
year  1610,  by  Alpinus  :  it  bears 
the  hardeft  winters  of  this  climate, 
andisnot  unfrequentin  our  botanic 
gardens.  The  root  of  this  plant 
(which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  the  rhubarb  of  the  ancients)  is 
by  fome  confounded  with  the  mo¬ 
dern  rhubarb,  though  confiderably 
different  both  in  appearance  and 
quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  a 
dufky  colour  on  the  furface,  of 
a  loofe  fpongy  texture  ;  confider¬ 
ably  more  allringent,  but  lefs  pur¬ 
gative,  than  rhubarb  ;  in  this  laffc 
intention,  two  or  three  drams  are 
required  for  a  dofe. 

RHUS  OBSONIORUM,  vide 
Sumach. 

RIB  ESI  A  :  frudlus  Ribes  vul¬ 
garis  frudiu  rubro  Raii .  Red  cur¬ 
rant  bufh  ;  the  berries  [ZT.J 

Thefe  have  a  cool,  acidulous, 
fweet  tafte,  fufficiently  agreeable 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh  directs 
a  gelly  to  be  made  from  them  with 
fugar  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  ra¬ 
ther  looked  upon  as  a  dietetic  than 
a  medicinal  article. 

ROSA  DAMASCENA  :  Rofa 
purpurea  C.  B.  The  damalk  rofe 
[L.  E.] 

This  elegant  flower  is  common 
in  our  gardens.  Its  fjnell  is  ve¬ 


ry  pleafant,  and  almoft  univerfal- 
ly  admired  ;  its  tafte  bitterifh  and 
fubacrid.  In  diftillation  with  wa¬ 
ter,  it  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  ex- 
aftly  refembles  that  of  the  rofes. 
This  oil,  and  the  diftilled  water, 
are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cor¬ 
dials  :  Hoffman  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mends  them  as  of  Angular  efficacy 
for  railing  the  ftrength,  chearing 
and  recruiting  the  fpirits,  and  al- 
laying  pain  ;  which  they  perform 
without  raifing  any  heat  in  the  con- 
ftitution,  rather abatingit  when  in¬ 
ordinate.  Damafk  rofes,  befides 
their  cordial  aromatic  virtue,  which 
refides  in  their  volatile  parts,  have' 
a  mildly  purgative  one,  which  re¬ 
mains  entire  in  the  decodtion  left 
after  the  diftillation  :  this,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  fugar,  forms  an 
agreeable  laxative  fyrup,  which  has 
long  kept  its  place  in  the  fhops. 
The  other  officinal  preparations  of 
this  flower,  are  a  folutive  honey, 
and  the  diftilled  water,  which  laft 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mufk-julep, 
the  confedlion  of  kermes,  and  fa- 
ponaceous  lotion,  and  is  ufed  alfb 
in  making  the  Ample  ointment 
called  pomatum  [A.] 

ROSA  RUBRA  :  Rofa  rubra 
multiplex  C.  B.  The  red  rofe  [L.Ed\ 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  foregoing  pale  fort ; 
and,  inftead  of  its  purgative  quality, 
a  mild  gratefully  aftringent  one,  ef- 
pecially  before  the  flower  has  open¬ 
ed  :  this  is  confiderably  improved 
by  hafty  exficcation  ;  but  both  the 
aftringency  and  colour  are  im¬ 
paired  by  flow  drying.  In  the 
fhops  are  prepared  a  conferve,  ho¬ 
ney,  tindlure,  troches  [A.]  vine¬ 
gar  and  fvrup  [£.]  of  this  flower ; 
it  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in  the  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  fcordium,  the 
troches  of  Japan  earth,  mithridate 
and  theriaca  [Z..] 
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RORISMARINI  fummitates ,  et 
Jiores  ant  ho  s  ditii  :  Rorifmarini  hor - 
tenjis  angujiiore  folio  C.  B.  Rofe- 
mary;  the  tops  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
where  it  grows  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  upon  dry  gravelly  grounds  ; 
in  the  like  foils,  it  thrives  bell  with 
ns,  and  likewife  proves  ftronger 
in  fmell,  than  when  produced  in 
rnoift  rich  ones  :  this  obfervation 
obtains  in  almofl  all  the  aromatic 
plants. 

Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafle, 
approaching  to  thofe  of  lavender  : 
the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are 
ftrongeft  ;  next  to  thefe  the  cup  of 
the  flower  ;  the  flowers  themfelves 
are  conliderably  the  weakeft,  but 
mod  pleafant.  Aqueous  liquors 
extratt  great  lhare  of  the  virtues  of 
rofemary  leaves  by  infuflon,  and 
elevate  them  in  diflillation  ;  along 
with  the  water  arifes  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  eflential  oil.  of  ah 
agreeable  flrong  penetrating  fmell. 
Pure  fpirit  extracts  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion  the  whole  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  rofemary,  and  elevates  very 
little  of  it  in  diflillation ;  hence  the 
reflnous  mafs,  left  upon  abltra&ing 
the  fpirit,  proves  an  elegant  aro¬ 
matic,  very  rich  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers 
of  rofemary  give  over  great  part  of 
their  fl  avourin  diflillation  with  pure 
fpirit ;  by  watery  liquors,  their  fra¬ 
grance  is  much  injured  ;  by  beat¬ 
ing,  deflroyed.  The  officinal  pre¬ 
parations  of  rofemary  are  an  eflen¬ 
tial  oil  from  the  leaves  [Z.]  or  from 
the  herb  in  flower  [ck]  a  conferve 
of  the  flowers  [Z,.  Z\]  and  a  fpirit, 
called  Hungary  water,  from  the 
flowery  tops  [Z.  E.]  The  tops  are 
ufed  rlfo  in  the  compound  fpirit  of 
lavender  \L.E.~\  cordial  confedlion 
[Z-]  and  cephalic  tin&ure  [£.]  and 
the  dfential  oil  in  the  cephalic  bal- 


fam,  faponnceous  balfam,  and  nerve 
ointment  [£.] 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM : 
dix  Rubio. ?  tindorum  fativ#  C.  B. 
Madder;  the  root  [Z,.  E.~\ 

Madder  is  raifed  in  fome  of  our 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes  :  it 
was  formerly  cultivated  among  us, 
in  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers, 
who  are  at  prefent  fupplied  from 
Holland  and  Zealand.  It  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  fmell ;  a  fweetilh  tafle, 
mixed  with  a  little  bitternels.  The 
virtues  attributed  to  it,  are  thofe  of  ) 
a  detergent  and  aperient,  whence 
it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among 
the  opening  roots,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  in  obflru&ions  of  the  vifeera, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  co¬ 
agulations  of  the  blood  from  falls 
or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  be¬ 
ginning  dropfies.  It  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  i&eric  deco&ion  of  the  ' 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  root,  j 
taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  and  in  the 
PhilofophicalTranfa&ionSjWehave 
an  account  of  its  producing  a  like 
effeZt  upon  the  bones  of  animals  : 
who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food : 
all  the  bones,  particularly  the  more  ■ 
folid  ones,  were  changed,  both  ex¬ 
ternally  and  internally,  to  a  deep 
red,  but  neither  the  flelhy  or  car¬ 
tilaginous  parts  fuffered  any  alte¬ 
ration  :  fome  of  thefe  bones  mace¬ 
rated  in  water  for  many  weeks  to¬ 
gether,  and  afterwards  fteeped  and 
boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loft  none 
of  their  colour,  nor  communicated 
any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This 
root  appears  therefore  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  great  fubtility  of  parts,  I 
whence  its  medical  virtues  feem  to 
deferve  inquiry. 

RUBI  IDZEI  fruftus  :  Rubi  idaci 
fpinoji  C.  B.  The  rafpberry  bulh ; 
the  fruit  [Z.] 
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This  flirub  is  common  in  our 
gardens  ;  and  has  likewife,  in  Tome 
parts  of  England,  been  found  wild: 
it  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  in  July.  Rafpberries  have  a 
pleafant  fweet  take,  accompanied 
with  a  peculiarly  grateful  flavour  ; 
on  account  of  which  they  arechiefly 
valued.  As  to  their  virtues,  they 
moderately  quench  third,  abate 
heat,  ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and 
promote  the  natural  excretions. 
An  agreeable  fyrup,  prepared  from 
the  juice,  is  directed  to  be  kepf  in 
the  fhops. 

RUBI  VULGARIS  folia ,  fruc- 
tus  :  Rubi  vulgaris  Jive  rubi  frutlu 
nigro  C.  B.  The  bramble,  or  black¬ 
berry  bufh  ;  its  leaves  and  fruit. 

This  fhrub  is  freqently  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  have  a  faint  take  without 
any  thing  of  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  foregoing:  the  leaves  are 
fomewhat  aflringent. 

RUSCI,yzw  Brufci  radix  :  Rufci 
myrtifolii  aculeati  Tourn.  Butchers- 
broom,  or  knee-holly;  the  root 

[*.] . 

This  is  a  fmall  prickly  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a  foft  fweetifh  take, 
which  is  followed  by  a  bitterifh 
one :  it  is  one  of  the  five  aperi¬ 
ent  roots ;  and  in  this  intention  is 
fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
apozems  and  diet  drinks,  foropen- 
ing  flight  obflru&ions  of  the  vifce¬ 
ra,  purifying  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions. 

RUTtE  folia,  femen  :  Rates  hor- 
tenfs  latifolies  C.  B.  Broad-leaved 
rue  ;  the  leaves  [L.  A1.]  and  feeds 

[*•]..  . 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
met  with  in  gardens,  where  it  flow¬ 
ers  in  June,  and  holds  its  green 
leaves  all  the  winter:  we  frequently 
find  in  the  markets  a  narrow- leaved 


fort,  which  is  cultivated  by  fome 
in  preference  to  the  other,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  leaves  appearing  va¬ 
riegated  during  the  winter,  with 
white  ftreaks. 

Rue  has  a  flrong  ungrateful  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh,  penetrating  take  : 
the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are 
extremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  to  in¬ 
flame  and  bilker  the  fkin,  if  much 
handled.  With  regard  to  their  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues,  they  are  powerfully 
kimulating,  attenuating  and  deter¬ 
gent;  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegma¬ 
tic  habits,  they  quicken  the  circula¬ 
tion,  diffolve  tenacious  juices,  open 
obkrudlions  of  the  excretory  glands,  • 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions. 
The  writers  on  the  materia  medica 
in  general,  have  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its 
praifes,  particularly  of  the  eflential 
oil,  and  the  dikilled  water  cohobat- 
ed  or  re-dikilled  feveral  times  from 
frefli  parcels  of  the  herb  :  after 
fomewhat  extravagantly  commend¬ 
ing  other  waters  prepared  in  this 
manner,  he  adds,  with  regard  to 
that  of  rue,  that  the  greateit  com¬ 
mendations  he  can  bekow  upon  it 
fall  Ihort  of  its  merit :  “  What  me¬ 
dicine  (fays  he)  can  be  more  effica¬ 
cious  for  promoting  fweat  and  per¬ 
foration,  for  the  cure  of  the  hy- 
keric  paflion,  andofepilepfies,  and 
for  expelling  poifon  ?  ”  Whatever 
fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two 
laft  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its 
ufe  in  the  others  ;  the  cohobated 
water,  however,  is  not  the  mok: 
efficacious  preparation  of  it.  '(See 
Part  Ill.  chap,  v.)  An  extradl  made 
by  rectified  fpirit,  contains,  in  a 
fmall  compafs,  the  whole  virtues 
of  the  rue;  this  menkruum  taking 
up  by  infufion  all  the  pungency  and 
flavour  of  the  plant,  and  elevating 
nothing  in  dikillation.  With  wa¬ 
ter,  its  peculiar  flavour  and  warmth 
arife  ;  the  bitternefs,  and  a  confi- 
P  2  derable 
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derable  fliare  of  the  pungency  re¬ 
maining  behind. 

A  watery  extradt  [£.]  effential 
oil  [Z.  Z.]  and  conserve  [Z.]  of 
rue  are  kept  in  the  lhops.  This 
herb  is  ufed  alfo  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  eledtuary  of  bay  berries,  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  myrrh,  and  the 
green  oil  [Z.] 

SABINAS  folia  feu  fummi  tales  : 
Sabines  folio  tamarifci  Diofcoridis 

C.  B.  Savin  :  the  leaves  or  tops 
[Z.  E.] 

This  is  an  evergreen  flirub, 
clothed  with  fmall,  fomewhat 
prickly  leaves :  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  till  very  old,  and  hence 
has  been  generally  reputed  barren. 
The  leaves  have  a  bitter,  acrid,  bit¬ 
ing  tafte  ;  and  a  ftrong  difagree- 
able  fmell :  diftilled  with  water, 
they  yield  an  effential  oil,  in  larger 
quantity  (as  Hoffman  obferves) than 
any  other  known  vegetable,  the 
turpentine  tree  alone  excepted. 

Savin  is  a  warm  irritating  aperi¬ 
ent  medicine,  capable  of  promot¬ 
ing  fvveat,  urine,  and  all  the  glan¬ 
dular  fecretions.  The  diftilled  oil 
is  one  of  the  moll  powerful  em- 
menagogues ;  and  is  found  of  good 
fervice  in  obftrudtions  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  or  other  vifcera,  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the 
veffels,  or  a  cold  fluggilh  indifpofi- 
tion  of  the  juices. 

The  effential  oil  [Z.  Z-]  and  a 
watery  extradl  [Z.]  of  favin  are 
kept  in  the  lhops:  the  leaves  them- 
felvesare  an  ingredient  in  the  com¬ 
pound  valerian  water  [ £.] ;  the  ex¬ 
tract  in  the  compound  elixir  of 
myrrh  [Z.]  ;  and  the  effential  oil  in 
the  troches  of  myrrh  [Z.] 

S  ACCHARUM  ALBUM.White 
or  refined  fugar  [Z.] 

S  ACCHARUM  PURISS1MUM. 
Double- refined  fugar  [Z.] 


SACCHARUM  RUBRUM. 
Brown  or  unrefined  fugar  [Z.  Z.]  1 

SACCHARUM  CANDUM. 
Sugar-candy  [Z.] 

Sugar  is  the  effential  fait  of  the 
arundo  faccharifera ,  a  beautiful  ■ 
large  cane  growing  fpontaneoully 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  fome  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Weft,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  in  great  quantity  in  our 
American  plantations.  The  ex- 
preffed  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified 
with  the  addition  of  lime  water  1 
(without  which  it  does  not  affume 
the  form  of  a  true  fugar)  and  boiled 
down  to  a  due  confiftence  ;  when, 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  the 
faccharine  part  concretes  from  the 
grofferundluous  matter,  called  trea¬ 
cle,  or  melaffes.  This,  as  yet  im¬ 
pure  or  brown  fugar,  is  farther  pu¬ 
rified, in  conical  moulds,  by  fpread-l 
ing  moift  clay  on  the  upper  broad i 
furface :  the  watery  moifture,  flowly 
percolating  through  themafs, carries 
with  it  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
remains  of  the  treacly  matter.  This 
clayed  fugar,  imported  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  is  by  our  refiners  diffolved 
in  water,  the  folution  clarified  by 
boiling  with  whites  of  eggs  and 
delpumation,  and  after  due  evapo¬ 
ration  poured  into  moulds  :  as  foon 
as  the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the 
fluid  part  drained  off,  the  furface 
is  covered  with  moift  clay  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  fugar,  thus  once  re¬ 
fined,  by  a  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  becomes  the  double-refined 
fugar  of  the  lhops.  The  candy,  or 
cryftals,  are  prepared  by  boiling 
down  folutions  of  fugar  to  a  cer-  ! 
tain  pitch,  and  then  removing  them 
into  a  hot  room  ;  with  flicks  fet 
acrofs  the  veffel  for  the  fugar  to 
fhoot  upon  :  thefe  cryftals  prove 
of  a  white  ©r  brown  colour,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  fugar  was  pure  or 
impure. 
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The  ufes  of  fugar  as  a  fvveet, 
are  fufficiently  well  known.  The 
impure  forts  contain  an  un&uous, 
or  oily  matter,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  prove  emollient  and 
laxative.  The  cryftals  are  moft 
difficult  of  folution,  and  hence  are 
propereft  where  this foft  lubricating 
fweet  is  wanted  to  diffolve  flowly 
in  the  mouth. 

SAGAPENUM  [L.  E.]  a  con¬ 
crete  juice  brought  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  either  in  diftinfl  tears,  or  run 
together  in  large  mafies.  It  is  out¬ 
wardly  of  ayellowilh  colour,  inter¬ 
nally  fomewhat  paler,  and  clear 
like  horn,  grows  foft  upon  being 
handled,  and  flicks  to  the  fingers  ; 
itstafte  is  hot  and  biting ;  the  fmell 
difagreeable,  by  fome  refembled 
to  that  of  a  leek,  by  others  to  a 
mixture  of  afafetida  and  galbanum. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ufeful  aperient 
and  deobftruent ;  and  frequent¬ 
ly  prefcribed  either  alone,  or  in 
conjun&ion  with  ammoniacum,  or 
.galbanum,  for  opening  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  and  in  hy- 
flerical  diforders  arifing  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  menflrual  purga¬ 
tions.  It  likewife  deterges  the 
pulmonary  veftels,  and  proves  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  afthmas,  where  the  lungs  are 
oppreffed  by  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is 
moft  commodioufly  given  in  the 
form  of  pills ;  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  half  a  dram,  may  be 
given  every  night  or  oftner,  and 
continued  for  fome  time.  When 
fagapenum  is  fcarce,  the  druggifts 
ufually  fupply  its  place  with  the 
larger  and  darker  coloured  maffes 
of  bdellium,  broken  into  pieces; 
which  are  not  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  it. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  powder  of  myrrh,  gum- 
pills,  ele&uary  of  bay-berries,  mi- 
thridateandtheriaca  of  the  London 


pharmacopoeia.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  no  where  employed 
either  this  gum  or  opoponax,  giv¬ 
ing  the  preference  to  ammoniacum 
and  galbanum. 

SAGO  [•£.]  This  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  an  oriental  tree,  called  by 
C.  Bauhine  palmatn  ref  ere  ns  arbor 
far  infer  a.  The  medullary  part 
of  the  tree  is  beaten  with  water, 
and  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
ufed  by  the  Indians  as  bread  : 
thefe  reduced  into  granules,  and 
dried,  are  the  fago  brought  to  us. 
It  is  moderately  nutritious,  though 
not  perhaps  fuperior  to  our  own 
grain. 

SAL AMMONIACUS.  Salam- 
moniac  [L.  E.) 

This  is  an  artificial  faline  con¬ 
crete,  faid  to  be  prepared  by  fubli- 
mation  from  the  foot  of  cow  dung. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  in 
large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  concave  on  the  other ; 
and  fometimes  in  conical  loaves; 
on  breaking,  they  appear  compofed 
of  needles,  or  ftrias,  running  tranf- 
verfely.  Thebeft  are  aim  oft  tranf- 
parent,  colourlefs,  and  free  from 
any  vifible  impurities :  thofe  moft 
commonly  met  with  are  of  a  grey 
yeUowifti  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  fometimes  black,  according  as 
the  matter  is  more  or  lefs  impure. 
The  tafte  of  this  fait  is  very  ftiarp 
and  penetrating.  It  difiolves  in 
twice  its  weight,  or  a  little  lefs,  of 
water ;  and  upon  evaporating  a 
part  of  the  menftruum,  concretes 
again  into  long  fiiining  fpicula,  or 
thin  fibrous  plates,  like  feathers. 

Sal  ammoniac  appears  from  ex¬ 
periments  to  be  compofed  of  ma¬ 
rine  acid,  united  with  a  volatile  al¬ 
kali.  If  mingled  with  fixt  falts,  or 
abforbent  earths,  and  expofed  to  a 
moderate  fire,  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  volatile  fait  fublimes,  the  acid 
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remaining  united  with  the  inter¬ 
medium  ;  if  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  quicklime,  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  penetrating  volatile  fpirit 
arifes,  but  no  folid  fait  is  obtained. 
Expofed  alone  to  a  confiderable 
heat,  it  fublimes  entire,  without 
any  alteration  of  its  former  pro¬ 
perties  :  ground  with  certain  me¬ 
tallic  fubftances,  it  elevates  fome 
part  of  them  along  with  itfelf,  and 
concretes  with  the  remainder  into  a 
mafs,  which  readily  flows  into  a 
liquor  in  amoift  air  ;  this  appears 
in  moft  refpe&s  fimilar  to  a  fatu- 
rated  folution  of  the  metal  made 
dire&ly  in  fpirit  of  fait. 

Pure  fal  ammoniac  is  a  perfectly 
neutral  fait,  capable  of  attenuating 
tdfcid  humours,  and  promoting  a 
diaphorefis,  or  the  urinary  dif- 
charge,  according  to  certain  cir- 
cumflances  in  the  conftitution,  or 
as  the  patient  is  managed  during 
the  operation.  If  a  dram  of  the 
fait  be  taken,  difiolved  in  Water, 
and  the  patient  kept  warm,  it 
generally  proves  fudorific  ;  by  mo¬ 
derate  exercife,  or  walking  in 
the  open  air,  its  aflion  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  the  kidneys ;  a  large 
dofe  gently  loofens  the  belly,  and 
a  ftill  larger  proves  emetic.  This 
fait  is  recommended  by  many  as 
an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  by  fome 
has  been  held  a  great  fecret  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  powerful  aperient, 
and  feems  to  pafs  into  the  minutefl 
veflels  ;  and  as  fuch  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  of  fervice,  either  alone, 
or  joined  with  bitters,  or  the  bark, 
where  the  latter  would  by  itfelf 
produce  dangerous  obflrudlions,  or 
aggravate  thofe  already  formed. 
This  fait  is  fometimes  employed 
externally  as  an  antifeptic,  and  in 
lotions  and  fomentations  for  oede- 
matous  tumours  :  as  alfo  in  garga- 
rifms  for  inflamations  of  the  ton- 
fils,  and  for  attenuating  and  difi 


folving  thick  vifeid  mucus.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  difeutient  ca- 
taplafm  of  the  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

SAL  CATHARTICUS  AMA¬ 
RUS  [L.  £.]  The  bitter  purging' 
fait ;  extracted  from  the  bitter  li¬ 
quor  remaining  after  the  cryftal- 
lization  of  common  fait  from  fea 
water.  It  was  firfl:  prepared  as  a 
cheap  fubftitute  to  the  fait  of  the 
Epfom,  and  other  purging  mineral: 
waters,  from  which  it  does  not! 
conflderably  differ,  either  in  fen«j 
Able  qualities,  or  medical  effects.  j| 
We  ufually  meet  with  it  in  minute  \ 
cryftals,  of  a  fnowy  appearance ; ! 
diflolved  in  water,  and  cryftalized  f 
afrefh,  it  concretes,  if  properly  I 
managed,  into  larger  ones,  of  'a  I 
reftangular  prifmatic  figure,  re-  | 
fembling  thofe  of  the  artificial  ca-  1 
thartic  fait  of  Glauber,  to  which 
they  are  fometimes  fubftituted  in 
the  (hops. 

All  thefe  falts  have  a  penetrating 
bitterifh  tafte :  they  diflolve  in  lefs 
than  an  equal  weight  of  water  :  in 
amoderate  heat,  they  melt,  bubble 
up  into  blifters,  and  foon  change 
into  a  white  fpongy  mafs,  with  the 
lofs  of  above  half  their  weight : 
this  calx  takes  bitterer  than  the  falts 
did  at  firfl,  and  almoft  totally  dif- 
folves  again  in  water.  The  acid 
of  thefe  falts  is  chiefly.' the  vitriolic  i 
the  balls  of  the  natural  is  a  line  aS- 
forbent  earth  ;  of  the  artificial,  an 
alkaline  fait,  the  fame  with  the  ba- 
fis  of  fea  fait.  Hence,..^pon  ad¬ 
ding  alkaline  falts  to  a  folution  of 
the  falts  of  Glauber,  no  change 
enfues ;  whilft  the  falts  obtained 
from  the  purging  waters,  or  the 
bittern  of  marine  waters,  grow 
milky  upon  this  addition,  and  de- 
poflte  their  earth,  the  alkaline  fait 
being  taken  up  in  its  place. 

The  fal  catharticus  is  a  mild  and 
gentle  purgative,  operating  with 
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fufficient  efficacy,  and  in  general 
with  eafe  and  fafety,  rarely  occa- 
fioning  any  gripes,  ficknefs,  or 
the  other  inconveniencies  which 
purgatives  of  the  refinous  kind  are 
too  often  accompanied  with.  Six 
or  eight  drams  may  be  diffolved  for 
a  dofe  in  a  proper  quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  water ;  or  four,  five,  or  more, 
in  a  pint,  or  quart  of  the  purging 
waters.  Thefe  liquors  may  like- 
wife  be  fo.  managed  as  to  promote 
evacuation  by  the  other  emun&o- 
ries ;  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 
they  increafe  perfpiration  ;  by  mo¬ 
derate  exercife  in  a  cool  air,  the 
urinary  difcharge. 

SAL  COMMUNE.  Common, 
or  alimentary  fait.  This  is  a  neu¬ 
tral  fait,  differing  from  moft  others 
in  occafioning  drought  when  fvval- 
lowed.  It  diffolves  in  fomewhat 
lefs  than  three  times  its  weight  of 
water  ;  the  folution  flowly  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  fet  to  (hoot,  affords  cu¬ 
bical  cryftals,  which  unite  together 
into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated 
pyramids.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it 
crackles  and  flies  about,  or  decre¬ 
pitates  as  it  is  called ;  foon  after 
it  melts,  and  appears  fluid  as 
water.  A  fmall  quantity  of  this 
fait,  added  to  the  nitrous  acid,  en¬ 
ables  it  to  diffolve  gold,  but  ren¬ 
ders  it  unfit  for  diffolving  filver :  if 
a  folution  of  filver  be  poured  into 
liquors,  containing  even  a  minute 
portion  of  common  fait,  the  whole 
immediately  grows  turbid  and 
white ;  this  phenomenon  is  owing 
to  the  precipitation  of  the  filver. 

This  fait  is  either  found  in  a 
folid  form  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  diffolved  in  the  waters 
of  the  fea  or  faline  fprings. 

r.  Sat  gemma  [Z.  £.]  Rock 
fait.  This  is  met  with  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  world,  but  ijj  greateft 
plenty  in  certain  deep  mines,  of 
prodigious  extent,  near  Cracow  in 


Poland  ;  feme  is  likewife  found 
in^  England,  particularly  in  Che- 
fhire.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  ve¬ 
ry  hard,  fometimes  of  an  opake 
fnowy  whitenefs,  fometimes  of  a 
red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
colours.  When  pure,  it  is  per- 
fe£Uy  tranfparent  and  colourlefs ; 
the  other  forts  are  purified  by 
folution  in  water  and  cryftalliza- 
tion,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
common  ufesof  fait. 

2.  Sal  marinus  [Z.  £.]  The  fait 
extracted  from  fea  water  and  faline 
fprings.  Sea  waters  yield  from 
one-fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  their 
weight  of  pure  fait :  feveral  fprings 
afford  much  larger  quantities ;  the 
celebrated  ones  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  at  Nantwych,  Northwich,  and 
Droitwich,  yield  (according  to  Dr. 
Brownrigg)  from  one-fixth  to 
fomewhat  more  thah  one- third. 
There  are  two  methods  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  common  fait  from  thefe 
natural  folutions  of  it :  the  one,  a 
hafty  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
fluid  till  the  fait  begins  to  concrete, 
and  fall  in  grains  to  the  bottom  of 
the  evaporating  pan,  from  whence 
it  is  raked  out,  and  fet  in  proper 
veffels  to  drain  from  the  brine  or 
bittern :  the  other,  a  more  flow 
and  gradual  evaporation,  con¬ 
tinued  no  longer  than  till  a  faline 
cruft  forms  on  the  top  of  the 
liquor,  which,  upon  removing  the 
fire,  foon  begins  to  ftioot,  and  run 
into  cryftals  of  a  cubical  figure. 
In  the  warmer  climates,  both  thefe 
proceffes  are  effe&ed  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  The  falts  obtained  by 
them  differ  very  confiderably :  that 
got  by  a  hafty  evaporation  is  very 
apt  to  relent  in  a  moift  air,  and 
run  per  deliquium:  an  inconve¬ 
nience  which  the  cryftallized  fait 
is  not  fubjeft  to:  this  laft  is  like¬ 
wife  found  better  for  the  preferv- 
ing  of  meat,  and  fundry  other 
purpofes. 
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Common  fait,  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties,  is  fuppofed  to  be  warming, 
drying,  and  to  promote  appetite 
and  digedion  :  in  large  dofes,  as 
balf  an  ounce,  it  proves  cathartic. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  check  the 
operation  of  emetics,  and  make 
them  run  off  by  dool;  and  as  a 
itimulus  in  glyders. 

SALVIiE  folia :  Salvia  ma¬ 
jor  is  C.  B.  Common  fage  (the 
green  and  red  forts) ;  the  leaves 
iL.  £.] 

SALVIA  hortenfs  minoris  folia , 
Summit ates :  Salvia  minoris  aurita  et 
men  aurita  C.  B.  Small  fage  or  fage 
of  virtue ;  the  leaves  and  tops  [£.] 

Thefe  plants  are  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  flower  in  May  and 
June:  the  green  and  red  common 
fages  differ  no  otherwife  than  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  ;  the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce 
both :  the  fmall  fort  is  a  didinft 
fpecies ;  its  leaves  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  generally  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  and  never  red ; 
mod  of  them  have  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  (landing  out  on  each  lide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are 
moderately  warm  aromatics,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  light  degree  of 
adringency  and  bitternefs :  the 
fmall  iort  is  the  ftrongeft,  the  large 
mod  agreeable. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
«lica  are  full  of  the  virtues  of  fage, 
and  derive  its  name  from  its  fup¬ 
pofed  falutary  qualities,  ( Salvia 
falvatrix ,  natura  conciliatrix — Cur 
moriatur  homo ,  cui  falvia  crefcit  in 
horto ,  &c.)  Its  real  effe&s  are, 
to  moderately  warm  and  drengthen 
the  veffels ;  and  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appe¬ 
tite  and  proves  fexrvlceable  in  de¬ 
bilities  of  the  nervous  fyflem. 
The  bed  preparation  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  is  an  infufion  of  the  dry 
leaves,  drank  as  tea ;  or  a  tin&ure, 
or  extract,  made  with  rettified 


fpirit,  taken  in  proper  dofes ;  thefe 
contain  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
fage  ;  the  didilled  water  and  effen- 
tial  oil,  only  its  warmth  and  aro¬ 
matic  quality,  without  any  thing 
of  its  roughnefs  or  bitteriflinefs. 
Aqueous  infufions  of  the  leaves, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon 
juice,  prove  an  ufeful  diluting 
drink  in  febrile  diforders,  of  an 
elegant  colour,  and  fufliciently 
acceptable  to  the  palate. 

SALVIAE  SYLVESTRIS folia : 

Scorodotidis  five  fcordii  foliis  falvia 
J.  B .  Wood  fage ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges.  In  fmell,  tade,  and  me¬ 
dical  virtues,  it  comes  nearer  to 
fcordium  than  fage  :  it  is  lefs  dis¬ 
agreeable  than  the  former,  but 
more  fo  than  the  latter. 

SAMBUCI  folia,  fores,  haccaf 
cortex  :  Sambuci  frudu  in  umlella 
nigro  C.  B.  Common  black-ber- 
ried  elder ;  the  leaves,  bark  [£.J 
flowers,  and  berries  [L.E  ] 

This  is  a  large  Ihrub,  frequent 
in  hedges ;  it  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruits  in  September. 
The  inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk 
is  gently  cathartic :  an  infufion  of 
it  in  wine,  or  the  expreffed  juice, 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  or 
an  ounce,  is  faid  to  purge  mode¬ 
rately,  and  in  fmall  dofes  to  prove 
an  efficacious  deobdruent,  capable 
of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecreti- 
ons.  The  young  buds,  or  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  leaves,  are  flrongly* 
purgative,  and  aft  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  defervedly  ac¬ 
counted  unfafe.  The  flowers  are 
very  different  in  quality:  thefe 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
which  they  give  over  in  diflillation 
with  water,  and  impart  by  infu¬ 
fion,  to  vinous  and  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors.  The  berries  have  a  fweetifh, 
not  unpleafant  tade;  neverthelefs, 
eaten  in  fubfiance,  they  offend  the 
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ftomach  :  the  exprefled  juice,  in- 
fpiflated  to  the  confidence  of  a 
rob,  proves  an  ufeful  aperient  me¬ 
dicine;  it  opens  obdrudions  of  the 
vifcera,  promotes  the  natural  eva¬ 
cuations,  and  if  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  does  confiderable 
fervice  in  fundry  chronicle  difor- 
ders.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this 
juice  (which  in  its  natural  date  is 
of  a  purplifh  colour)  tinges  vinous 
ipirits  of  a  deep  red. 

A  rob  prepared  from  the  ber¬ 
ries  [Z.Z.]  is  ufed  for  making  up 
the  theriaca  Edinenfis  and  pedoral 
eleduary  [Z.]  with  the  intention  of 
which  itexcellently  coincides.  The 
flowers  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
alexetereal  and  plague  waters,  the 
common  decodion  for  glyders  and 
fomentations,  and  the  difcutient  ca- 
taplafm  [Z.]  An  oil  of  elder  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  flowers  in 
oil  olive  [Z.] ;  and  an  ointment, 
by  boiling  them  in  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  fuet  [Z.]  An  ointment  is  made 
alfo  from  the  leaves  and  bark  [Z.] 

SAMPSUCHUS,  vide  Majo- 

•RANA. 

SANDARACHA,  afoflil,  com- 
pofed  of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide 
Arsenicum. 

SANGUIS  DR  A  CONIS  [Z  .Z.  ] 
Dragons  blood,  fo  called  ;  a  refln 
brought  from  the  Ead-Indies,  ei¬ 
ther  in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up  in 
flag  leaves,  or  in  large  mafles,  com- 
pofed  of  fmaller  tears.  The  writers 
on  the  materia  medica  in  general 
give  the  preference  to  the  former, 
though  the  latter  is  not  unfre- 
quently  ofequalgoodnefs;  the  fine 
dragons  blood  of  either  fort  breaks 
fmooth,  free  from  any  vifible  im¬ 
purities,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  changes  upon  being  pow¬ 
dered  into  an  elegant  bright  crim- 
fon.  Several  artificial  compofitions. 


coloured  with  the  true  dragons 
blood,  or  Brazil  wood,  are  fome- 
times  fold  in  the  room  of  this  com¬ 
modity  :  fome  of  thefe  diflolve, 
like  gums,in  water;  others  crackle 
in  the  fire,  without  proving  inflam¬ 
mable  ;  whild  the  genuine  fan- 
guis  draconis  readily  melts  and 
catches  flame,  and  is  not  aded  on 
by  watery  liquors.  It  totally  dif- 
folves  in  pure  fpirit,  and  tinges  a 
large  quantity  of  the  menflruum  of 
a  deep  red  colour:  it  is  likewife 
foluble  in  exprefled  oils,  and  gives 
them  a  red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than 
that  communicated  by  anchufa. 
This  drug,  in  fubdance,  has  no 
fenfible  fmell  or  tade  ;  when  dif- 
folved  it  difcovers  fome  degree  of 
warmth  and  pungency.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  looked  upon  as  a  gentle  adrin- 
gent,  and  fometimes  direded  as 
fuch  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
iion,  againd  ferainal  gleets,  the 
fluor  albus,  and  other  fluxes:  in 
thefe  cafes,  it  produces  the  general 
effeds  of  refinous  bodies,  lightly 
incraflating  the  fluids,  and  fome- 
what  drengthening  the  folids.  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  dyptic  pow¬ 
der  [Z.  Z.j  Locatelli’s  balfam  [Z.] 
and  drengthening  plader  [Z.] 

SANICULZE,  feu  Diapenfae fo¬ 
lia;  Saniculte  offcinarum  C.B.  Sa- 
niclfc;  the  leaves  [Z.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  May. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous, 
roughifh  tade :  they  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  fanati'vc  virtues, 
both  internally  and  externally  : 
neverthelefs  their  effeds,  in  any  in¬ 
tention,  are  not  confiderable  e- 
nough  to  gain  them  a  place  in  the 
prefent  pradice. 

SANTALUM  ALBUM.  White 
faunders ;  a  wood  brought  from 
the  Ead-Indies,  in  billets,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  leg,  of  a 
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pale  whitifh  colour.  Greateft  part 
of  it,  as  met  with  in  the  fhops,  has 
no  fmell  or  tafte,  or  any  fenfible 
quality  that  can  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  phyfician. 

SANTALUM  CITRINUM 
[£.]  Yellow  faunders ;  a  pale  yel- 
lowilhwood  brought  from  theEaft- 
Indies ;  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  aromatic  tafte,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  an  agreeable  kind  of  pun¬ 
gency.  This  elegant  wood  might 
undoubtedly  be  applied  to  valuable 
medical  purpofes,  though  at  pre- 
fent  very  rarely  made  ufe  of :  it  is 
fcarcely  ever  directed  in  extempo¬ 
raneous  prefcription,  and  the  only 
officinal  compofition  in  which  it  is 
an  ingredient,  is  the  confefiio  al- 
kermes  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeia  :  the  London  college  have 
omitted  it  in  their  catalogue  of  fim- 
ples.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
a  fragrant  eflential  oil,  which 
thickens,  in  the  cold,  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  balfam.  Digefted  in 
pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  rich  yel¬ 
low  tindlure;  which  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  dittillation,  the  fpirit  ari- 
fes,  without  bringing  over  any 
thing  confiderable  of  the  flavour  of 
the  faunders.  The  refiduum  con¬ 
tains  the  virtues  of  fix  times  its 
weight  of  the  wood.  Hoffinan  looks 
upon  this  extract  as  a  medicine  of 
fimilar  virtues  to  ambergris  ;  and 
recommends  it  as  an  excellent  re- 
ftorative  in  great  debilities. 

SANTALUM  RUBRUM 
[L.  £.]  Red  faunders ;  a  wood 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in 
large  billets,  of  a  compact  texture, 
a  dull  red,  almoft  blackifh  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  a  deep  brighter 
red  within.  This  wood  has  no  ma- 
nifeft  fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte. 
It  has  been  commended  as  a  mild 
aftringent,  and  a  corroborant  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  ;  but  thefe  are 
qualities  that  belong  only  to  the 
yellow  fort. 


The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun¬ 
ders  is  as  a  colouring  drug ;  in 
which  intention  it  is  employed  in 
the  balfamum  Locate  Hi  [L.]  and  /pin 
ritus  lauendulce  compojitus  [L.  is.] 
It  communicates  a  deep  red  to  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  but  gives  no  tinge  to 
aqueous  liquors  :  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  refin,  extracted  by  means  of 
fpirit,  tinges  a  large  one  of  frefh 
fpirit,  of  an  elegant  blood  red. 
There  is  fcarce  any  oil,  that  of  la¬ 
vender  excepted,  to  which  it  com¬ 
municates  its  colour.  Geoffroy, 
and  others,  take  notice,  that  the 
Brazil  woods  are  fometimes  fub- 
ftituted  to  red  faunders;  and  the 
college  of  Bruflels  are  in  doubt 
whether  all  that  is  fold  among  them 
for  faunders  is  not  really  a  wood  of 
that  kind :  according  to  the  ac¬ 
count  which  they  have  given,  their 
faunders  is  certainly  the  Brazil 
wood ; '  the  diftinguifhing  character 
of  which  is,  that  it  imparts  its  ca*> 
lour  to  common  water. 

SANTONICUM  [£.]  Worm- 
feed  ;  the  produce  of  a.  plant  of  the 
wormwood  or  mugwort  kind,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  a  fmall,  light,  chaffy  feed, 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a  number 
of  thin  membranous  coats,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  Thefe 
feeds  are  celebrated  for  anthelmin¬ 
tic  virtues  (which  they  have  in 
common  with  other  bitters)  and  are 
fometimes  taken  in  this  intention, 
either  along  with  melafles,  or  can¬ 
died  with  fugar  :  their  unpleafant 
tafte  renders  the  form  of  a  powder 
or  decodtion  inconvenient  They 
are  not  very  often  met  with  genu¬ 
ine  in  the  fhops. 

SAPO  DURUS  [Z,.]:  Sap?  aU 
bus  Hifpanicus  [is].  White  Spanifh 
foap. 


SAPO 
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SAPO  MOLLIS  [Z.]  Common 
foft  foap. 

SAPO  NIGER,  feu  Melanof- 
tnegma  [£.]  Black  foft  foap. 

Soap  is  compofed  of  expreffed 
vegetable  oils,  or  animal  fats,  unit¬ 
ed  with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  firft 
fort,  or  white  hard  foap,  is  made 
with  the  liner  kinds  of  oil  olive ; 
the  common  foft  fort,  with  coarfer 
oils,  fat,  tallow,  or  a  mixture  of 
all  thefe ;  and  the  black  (as  is  faid) 
with  train  oil. 

The  purer  hard  foap  is  the  only 
fort  intended  for  internal  ufe. 
This,  triturated  with  oily,  or  refl- 
nous  matters,  renders  them  foluble 
in  water,  and  hence  becomes  an 
ufeful  ingredient  in  pills  compofed 
of  relins,  promoting  their  diflblu- 
tionin  the  ftomach,  and  union  with 
the  animal  fluids :  Boerhaave  was 
a  great  admirer  of  foap ;  and  in 
his  private  practice  feldom  pre- 
fcribed  any  refinous  pills  without 
it  ;  unlefs  where  an  alkalefcent,  or 
putrid  date  of  the  juices  forbad  its 
ufe.  From  the  fame  quality,  foap 
like  wife  feems  well  fitted  for  dif- 
folving  fuch  oily  or  un&uous  mat¬ 
ters,  as  it  may  meet  with  in  the 
body,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
opening  obftru&ions  of  the  vifcera, 
and  deterging  all  the  veffels  it 
paftes  through.  It  is  likewife  a 
powerful menftruum  for  the  human 
calculus :  a  folution  of  it  in  lime 
water  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  dif- 
folvents  that  can  be  taken  with 
fafety  into  the  ftomach;  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  compofition  is  conflde- 
rably  greater  than  the  aggregate 
of  the  diflolving  powers  of  the  foap 
and  lime  water  when  unmixed. 
See  the  Edinburgh  medical  efj'ays . 

The  foft  foaps  are  more  pene¬ 
trating  and  acrimonious  than  the 
hard.  The  only  medical  ufe  of 
thefe  is  for  fome  external  pur- 
pofes. 


Hard  foap  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  plafter  [ L .  E .]  liniment 
[£.]  and  balfam  [£.]:  it  is  joined 
to  opium,  to  render  it  more  readily 
foluble  in  the  ftomach,  in  the/>z- 
lula  faponaceae  [A.]  and  to  aloes  in 
the  pilulce  aloetica- [E.\  Soft  foap 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  milder  com¬ 
mon  cauftic  [L.]  and  black  foap  in 
the  anodyne  plafter  [ E .] 

SAPONARLE folia ,  radix :  Sa~ 
ponarice  majoris  la-vis  C.  B.  Soap- 
wort,  or  bruifewort ;  the  herb  and 
root  [£.] 

This  grows  wild,  though  not 
very  common,  in  low  wet  places, 
and  by  the  fides  of  running  waters; 
a  double- flowered  fort  is  frequent 
in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have 
a  bitter,  not  agreeable  tafte  ;  agi¬ 
tated  with  water,  they  raife  a  fa- 
ponacecus  froth,  which  is  faid  to 
have  nearly  the  fame  effects  with 
folutions  of  foap  itfelf  in  taking 
out  fpots  from  cloths,  and  the 
like.  The  roots  tafte  fweetilh, 
and  fomewhat  pungent;  and  have 
a  light  fmell  like  thofe  of  liquo¬ 
rice  :  digefted  in  rectified  fpirit 
they  yield  a  ftrong  tindlure,  which 
Jofes  nothing  of  its  tafte  or  fla¬ 
vour  in  being  infpiflated  to  the 
conftftence  of  an  extra#.  This 
elegant  root  has  not  come  much 
into  practice  among  us,  though  it 
promifes,  from  its  fenfible  quali¬ 
ties,  to  be  a  medicine  of  confider- 
able  utility:  it  is  greatly  efteemed 
by  the  German  phyflcians  as  an 
aperient,  corroborant,  and  fudori- 
flc  :  and  preferred  by  the  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  Stahl,  Neumann* 
and  ethers,  to  farfaparilla. 

SARCOCOLLA  [Z.  £.]  a  con¬ 
crete  juice,  brought  fr.om  Perfla, 
and  Arabia,  in  fmall,  whitifti,  yel¬ 
low  grains,  with  a  few  of  a  red- 
difh,  and  fometimes  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  mixed  with  them  ;  the 
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whiteft  tears  are  preferred,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  frelheft :  its  tafte  is  bitter, 
accompanied  with  a  dull  kind  of 
fvveetnefs.  This  drug  diftblves  in 
watery  liquors,  and  appears  to  be 
chiefly  of  the  gummy  kind,  with 
a  fmall  admixture  cf  refmous  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  principally  celebrated 
for  conglutinating  wounds  and  ul¬ 
cers  (whence  its  name 
flefh  glue)  a  quality,  which  neither 
this,  or  any  other  drug,  has  a  juft 
title  to.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
pul'vis  e  ceruJJ'ci  compojitus  [Z,.] 

SARSAPARILLA  [L.  £.]  :  a 
root  brought  from  the  Spanilh 
Weft-Indies.  It  confifts  of  a  great 
number  of  long  firings  hanging 
from  one  head  :  the  long  roots  (the 
only  part  made  ufe  of)  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  or 
thicker,  flexible,  compofed  of  fibres 
running  their  whole  length,  fo  that 
they  may  be  ftript  into  pieces  from 
one  end  to  the  other  :  they  have  a 
glutinous,  bitterifh,  not  ungrateful 
tafte  ;  and  no  fmell.  This  root 
was  iirft  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1563, 
with  the  character  of  a  fpecific  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  which 
made  its  appearance  a  little  before 
that  time,  and  likewife  of  feveral 
©bftinate  chronic  diforders.  What¬ 
ever  good  effeCts  it  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
proved  unfuccefsful  in  this  ;  info- 
much  that  many  have  denied  it  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all.  It  appears 
however  from  experience,  that 
though  greatly  unequal  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  it  bore  at  firft,  it  is  in 
fome  cafes  of  confiderable  ufe  as  a 
fudorific,  where  more  acrid  medi¬ 
cines  are  improper.  The  beft  pre¬ 
parations  are  a  decoCtion  and  ex¬ 
tract  made  with  water ;  a  decoCtion 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  or  a 
dram  of  the  extraCt,  which  is  equi¬ 
valent  thereto,  maybe  taken  for  a 
dofe. 


SASSAFRAS  [A.  Eh] :  the  root 
of  a  large  American  tree  (arbor  ex 
Florida  f.culneo  folio  C.  B*)  brought 
to  us  in  long  ftraight  pieces,  very 
light,  and  of  a  fpongy  texture,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  rough  fungous  bark  ; 
outwardly  of  an  afh  colour,  in¬ 
wardly  of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron. 
It  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweet- 
ifh  aromatic,  fubacrid  tafte:  the 
bark  taftes  much  ftronger  than  any 
other  part ;  and  the  fmall  twigs 
ftronger  than  the  large  pieces.  As 
to  the  virtues  of  this  root,  it  is  a 
warm  aperient  and  corroborant ; 
and  frequently  employed, with  good 
fuccefs,  for  purifying  and  fweeten- 
ing  the  blood  and  juices.  Forthefe 
purpofes,  infuftons  made  from  the 
rafped  root  or  bark,  may  be  drank 
as  tea.  In  fome  conftitutions,  thefe 
liquors,  by  their  fragrance,  are  apt, 
on  firft  taking  them,  to  afFeCt  the 
head  :  in  fuch  cafes,  they  may  be 
advantageoufly  freed  from  their  fla¬ 
vour  by  boiling;  a  decoCtion  of 
faflafrafs,  boiled  down  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  extraCt,  proves  Amply 
bitterifti  and  fubaftringent.  Hoff¬ 
man  allures  us,  that  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  given  this  extraCt  to  the 
quantity  of  a  fcruple  at  a  time,  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  for  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ca¬ 
chexies  ;  as  alfo  in  the  decline  of 
intermittent  fevers,  and  in  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  fpafms.  Saffafras  yields 
in  diftillation  an  extremely  fragrant 
oil,  of  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte, 
fo  ponderous  (notwithftanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to 
fink  in  water.  ReClified  fpirit  ex¬ 
tracts  the  whole  tafte  and  fmell  of 
faflafras :  and  elevates  nothing  in 
evaporation  ;  hence  the  Ipirituous 
extraCt  proves  the  molt  elegant  and 
efficacious  preparation,  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  virtue  of  the  root  entire. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
faflafras  is  the  eflential  oil  [A.  A1.] 
The  faflafras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient 
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in  the  decoCtion  of  the  woods  [Is.] 
and  the  compound  lime  waters 
[I,,  is.]  and  the  oil  in  the  elixir 
guaiacinum  [5.] 

SATUREIAS  folia  :  Saturei 
horten/is,  Jive  cunilce  fativ es  Plinii 
C.  B.  Summer  favoury  ;  the 
leaves  [Is.] 

This  herb  is  railed  annually  in 
gardens  for  culinary  purpofes.  It 
is  a  very  pungent  warm  aromatic  ; 
and  affords  in  diftillation  with  wa¬ 
ter,  a  (iibtile  effential  oil,  oEa  pe¬ 
netrating  fmell,  and  very  hot, 
acrid  tafte.  It  yields  little  of  its 
virtues  by  infufion  to  aqueous  li¬ 
quors  :  rectified  fpirit  extracts  the 
whole  of  its  tafte  and  fmell,  and 
elevates  nothing  in  diftillation. 

SATYRII  MARIS  radix:  Or- 
ehidis  morionis  maris  foliis  maculatis 

C.  B.  Orchis  ;  the  root  [£.] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  fhady 
places  and  moift  meadows  :  each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a  whit- 
ifh  colour,  a  vifcid  fweetifli  tafte, 
and  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell.  They 
abound  with  a  glutinous  flimy juice. 
With  regard  to  their  virtues,  like 
other  mucilaginous  vegetables,  they 
thicken  the  thin  ferous  humours 
and  defend  the  folids  from  their  a- 
crimony  :  they  have  alfo  been  ce¬ 
lebrated,  though  on  no  very  good 
foundation,  for  analeptic  and  a- 
phrodifiac  virtues  ;  and  frequently 
made  ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions. 
In  the  Edinburg  hpharmacopceia, 
the  root  is  directed  to  be  candied. 

SALEP  [Is.]  a  celebrated  reite¬ 
rative  among  the  Turks,  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  repared  root  of  certain 
plants  of  the  orchis  kind.  This 
drug,  as  fometimes  brought  to  us,  is 
in  oval  pieces,  of  a  yellowifh  white 
colour,  fomewhat  clear  and  pellu¬ 
cid,  very  hard,  and  almoft  horny, 
•f  little  cr  no  fmell,  and  tailing 


likegum  tragacanth.  Satyrionroot, 
boiled  in  water,  freed  from  the 
Ikin,  and  afterwards  fufpended  in 
the  air  to  dry,  gains  exaCtly  the 
fame  appearance  ;  the  roots  thus 
prepared,  diftblvein  boiling  water 
into  a  mucilage.  GeofFroy,  who 
firft  communicated  this  preparation 
of  orchis,  recommends  it  in  con- 
fumptions,  in  bilious  dyfenteries, 
and  diforders  of  the  breaft  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  acrimony  of  thejuices. 

SAXIFRAGE  ALBEE  folia, 
radix  :  Saxifrages  alhre  radice  gra* 
nulofa  J.  B.  White-flowered  faxi- 
frage  ;  the  leaves,  and  the  roots 
[Is.]  which  laft  are  improperly  call¬ 
ed  (from  their  confiding  of  little 
grains)  feeds. 

SAXIFRAGE  VULGARIS 

folia,  femen  :  Sefelis pratenjis  ncflra- 
tis  Rail.  Meadow  faxifrage ;  the 
leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  herbs  grow  wild,  the  firft 
in  dry  fandy  grounds,  the  fecond 
in  fields  and  meadows ;  the  firft  is 
not  very  comm'on,  and  hence  it* 
leaves  and  roots  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  fupplied  by  the  leaves  and 
feeds  of  the  fecond.  Neither  of 
them  are  atprefent  in  much  efteem,  , 
notwithftanding  the  aperient,  diu¬ 
retic  and  lithontriptic  virtues  for¬ 
merly  attributed  to  them. 

SC Pd&YOSJE folia:  Scabiofg ma* 
joris  communioris  hirfutte,  folio  laci- 
niato  Raii.  Scabious  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  rough  hairy  plant 
growing  wild  in  pafture  grounds  ; 
of  a  naufeous  bitterifti  tafte.  It 
(lands  recommended  as  an  aperient, 
fudorific,  and  expectorant  ;  but 
the  prefent  practice  has  little  de- 
pendance  on  it. 

SCAMMONIUM  [L,  F.] 

Scammony  j  a  concrete  juice  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  roots  of  a  large 
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climbing  plant  growing  in  the  Afi- 
atic  Turkey.  The  beft  comes  from 
Aleppo,  in  light,  fpongy  maffes, 
eafily  friable,  of  a  fhining  afh  co¬ 
lour  verging  to  black  ;  when  pow¬ 
dered,  of  a  light  grey  or  whitifh 
colour  :  an  inferior  fort  is  brought 
from  Smyrna,  in  more  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a  darker  co¬ 
lour,  and  full  of  fand  and  other 
impurities.  This  juice  is  chiefly 
of  the  refinous  kind  :  rectified  fpi- 
rit  diffolves  five  ounces  out  of  fix, 
the  remainder  is  a  mucilaginous 
fubftance  mixed  with  drofs ;  proof 
ipirit  totally  diffolves  it,  the  im¬ 
purities  only  being  left.  It  has  a 
faint  unpleafant  fmell  :  and  a  bit- 
terifh,  fomewhat  acrimonious  tafle. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
ftrong  purgative.  Some  have  con¬ 
demned  it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fun- 
dry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  its  ope¬ 
ration  is  uncertain,  a  full  dofe  pro¬ 
ving  fometimes  ineffe&ual,  whilft 
at  others  a  much  fmaller  one  oc- 
cafions  dangerous  hypercatharfes. 
This  difference  however  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  different  circum- 
ilances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to 
any  ill  quality,  or  irregularity  of 
operation,  of  the  medicine:  where 
the  inteftines  are  lined  with  an  ex- 
ceffive  load  of  mucus,  the  fcam- 
mony  paffes  through,  without  ex¬ 
erting  itfelf  upon  them ;  where  the 
natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a  fmall 
dofe  of  this  or  any  other  refinous 
cathartic,  irritates  and  inflames. 
Many  have  endeavoured  to  abate 
the  force  of  this  drug,  and  corredl 
its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  fume  of  fujphur, 
diffolving  it  in  acid  juices,  and  the 
like  :  but  this  could  do  no  more 
than  deflroy  as  it  were  a  part  of 
the  medicine,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  reft.  Scammony 
In  fubftance,  judicioufly  managed, 
Hands  not  in  need  of  any  corrector : 


if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with  al¬ 
monds,  as  we  have  formerly  re¬ 
commended  for  other  refinous  pur¬ 
gatives,  it  becomes  fufficiently  fafe 
and  mild  in  operation.  It  may 
likewife  be  conveniently  diffolved, 
by  trituration,  in  a  ftrong  decoc- 
tion  of  liquorice,  and  then  poured 
off  from  the  feces :  the  college  of 
Wirtemberg  affures  us,  that  by 
this  treatment  it  becomes  mildly 
purgative,  without  being  attended 
with  gripes,  or  other  inconvenien-  • 
cies  ;  and  that  it  likewife  prbves 
inoffenfive  to  the  palate.  The 
common  dofe  of  fcammony  is 
from  three  to  twelve  grains. 

Scammony  gives  name  to  an  of¬ 
ficinal  compound  powder  and  elec¬ 
tuary  [L.]  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  fena,  the 
cathartic  extraft,  the  coloquintida 
pills,  mercurial  pills  [Z.]  and  pur¬ 
gative  deobftruent  pills  [£.] 

SCHCENANTHUS,  vide  Jun- 

CUS  ODORATUS. 

SCILLZE  radix  :  S cilice  radice 
alba  C.  B.  ‘vel  S  cilia  <vulgaris  radice 
rubra  C.  B.  The  fquill,  or  fea- 
onion  ;  its  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  fort  of  cinion,  growing 
fpontaneoufly  upon  dry  fandy  fhores 
in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  from 
whence  the  rootis  annually  brought 
into  Europe.  It  fhould  be  chofen 
plump,  found,  frefh,  and  full  of 
a  clammy  juice  ;  fome  have  pre- ' 
ferred  the  red  fort,  others  the 
white,  though  neither  deferves  the 
preference  to  the  other  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  difference  perceivable  betwixt 
them,  is  that  of  the  colour  ;  and 
hence  the  college  allow  both  to  be 
ufed  promifeuoufiy.  This  root  is 
to  the  tafte  very  naufeous,  intenfe- 
ly  bitter  and  acrimonious  ;  much 
handled,  it  exulcerates  the  Ikin. 
With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues, 
it  powerfully  ftimuiates  the  folids  V 
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and  attenuates  vifcid  juices  ;  and 
by  thefe  qualities,  promotes  ex- 
pettoration,  urine,  and  (if  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  kept  warm)  fweat :  if  the 
dofe  is  confiderable,  it  proves  eme¬ 
tic,  and  fometimes  purgative.  The 
principal  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
where  theprimae  vise  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are 
opprefled  by  tenacious  phlegm. 
Dr.  Wagner  (in  his  clinical  obfer- 
vations)  recommends  it  given  along 
with  nitre,  in  hydropical  fwellings, 
and  in  the  nephritis ;  and  mentions 
feveral  cures  which  he  performed, 
by  giving  from  four  to  ten  grains 
of  the  powder  for  a  dofe,  mixed 
with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre  : 
he  fays,  that  thus  managed,  it  al- 
moft  always  operates  as  a  diure¬ 
tic,  though  fometimes  it  vomits 
or  purges.  The  moft  commodious 
form  for  the  taking  of  fquills,  un- 
lefs  when  defigned  as  an  emetic, 
is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill :  liquid 
forms  are  to  moft  people  too  offen- 
five,  though  thefe  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  lefs  difagreeable  both  to  the 
palate  and  ftomach,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  aromatic  diftilled  waters. 
This  root  yields  the  whole  of  its 
virtues,  both  to  aqueous  and  vi¬ 
nous  menftrua,  and  likewife  to  ve¬ 
getable  acids.  Its  officinal  prepa¬ 
rations  are,  baked  fquills  [Z.]  and 
the  baked  fquills  made  into  tro¬ 
ches  [£.]  defigned  as  an  ingredient 
in  theriaca  [Z.]  dried  fquills  [Z.] 
ajfyrup,  vinegar*  oxyinel  [Z.Z.] 
and  pills  [£.] 

SC  IN  CORUM  ventres  [Z.] 
The  belly  of  the  Ikink  ;  a  kind  of 
fmall  lizard,  brought  dry  from 
Egypt.  It  ftands  recommended  as 
a  great  reftorative  :  whatever  vir¬ 
tues  it  may  have  as  ufed  freffi  by  the 
Egyptians,  it  has  none  as  it  comes 
to  us,  and  ferves  to  ufelefsly  in- 
creafethe  articles  of  the  mithridate. 

SCLARE A,  Vida  Hor.mi.num., 


SCOLOPENDRIUM,  videLiN- 

GUA  CERVINA. 

SCORDJI  folia  :  Cham&dryos 
palufris  canefcentis  Turn.  Water- 
germander  ;  the  leaves  [Z.  Z\] 
This  is  a  fmall,  fomewhat  hairy 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fome  pa>ts 
of  England,  though  not  very  com¬ 
mon  ;  the  lhops  are  generally  fup- 
plied  from  gardens.  It  has  a  bitter 
tafte,  and  a  ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell.  Scordium  is  of  no  great 
efteem  in  the  prefent  pra&ice,  not- 
withrtanding  the  deobftruent,  diu¬ 
retic,  and  fudorific  virtues  which 
it  was  formerly  celebrated  for.  It 
enters  the  mithridate,  theriaca, 
and  cataplafm  of  cummin  feed 
[£■];  and  gives  name  to  two  com¬ 
pound  powders  and  an  ele&uary 
[Z.]  though  not  the  moft  valuable 
of  their  ingredients. 

SCORZONERZE  radix  :  Scor - 
sooner#  latifoli#  finuatrt  C.  B.  Vi¬ 
pers  grafs  ;  the  root  [Z\] 

Scorzonera  is  met  with  only  in 
gardens.  The  roots  abound  with 
a  milky  juice,  of  a  bitteriffi  fub- 
acrid  tafte  ;  and  hence  may  be  of 
fome  fervice,  for  ftrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera,  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  fluid  fecretions.  They 
were  formerly  celebrated  as  alexi- 
pharmacs,  and  for  throwing  out 
the  meafles  and  fmall-pox  ;  but 
have  now  almoft  entirely  loft  their 
character. 

SCROPHULARLE  VULGA¬ 
RIS  foliay  radix y  Scrophulari re  no - 
dofre  foetid#  C.  B.  Fig-wort ;  the 
leaves  and  root  [ZL] 

This  herb  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges  :  the  roots  are  of  a 
white  colour,  full  of  little  knobs 
or  protuberances  on  the  furface  : 
this  appearance  gained  it  former¬ 
ly  fome  repute  againft  fcrophu- 
lous  diforders  and  the  piles  ;  and 
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from  hence  it  received  its  name  : 
but  modern  practitioners  expeCt 
no  fuch  virtues  from  it.  It  has  a 
faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  fome- 
what  bitter  difagreeable  taiie. 

SCROPHULARLE  AQUA¬ 
TICS  MAJORIS,  folia  :  Scro- 
phularitf  maxim te  radice  fibrofa  J.  B. 
Greater  water-figwort ;  the  leaves 

[£.] 

This  is  a  large  plant,  met  with 
chiefly  on  the  Tides  of  rivers.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitter  tafte  and  an 
ungrateful  fmell  :  they  are  princi¬ 
pally  celebrated,  though  on  no  ve¬ 
ry  good  grounds,  as  a  corrector  of 
fena.  See  the  article  Sena. 

SEBESTEN :  MixafveSebefen 
y.  B.  A  fort  of  plum,  brought 
half  dried  from  the  Eaft-Indies :  it 
is  of  a  dark  or  blackifh  brown 
colour,  with  whitifh  or  afh  colour¬ 
ed  cups  ;  the  flelh  flicks  clofe  to 
the  ftone,  which  contains  fome- 
times  one  and  fometimes  two  ker¬ 
nels.  This  fruit  has  a  fweet,  very 
glutinous  tafte ;  and  hence  has  been 
employed  for  foftening  acrimonious 
humours,  in  fome  kinds  of  hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  in  coughs  from  thin 
fharp  defluxions  :  at  prefent,  it  is 
not  often  met  with  in  the  Ihops. 

SECALE  :  Secale  hybernum  <vel 
majus  C.  B.  Rye  ;  the  feeds. 
Thefe  are  little  regarded  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of.  the  materia  medica  :  as 
food,  they  are  accounted  more  de¬ 
tergent  than  moft  other  kinds  of 
grain. 

SEDI  MAJORIS,  feu  Sempervi- 
*vi  majoris  folia  :  Sedi  majoris  vul¬ 
garis  C.  B.  Greater  houfe-leek  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  low  flefhy-leaved  plant 
growing  on  old  walls  and  on  the 
tops  of  houfes.  It  Hands  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  cooler,  though,  its  fen- 


Able  qualities  difcover  no  great 
foundation  for  any  virtue  of  this 
kind  ;  the  tafte  is  herbaceous,  with 
a  flight  degree  of  pungency.  It  is 
remarkable  of  this  plant,  that  its 
juice  purified  by  filtration  (when  it 
appears  of  a  dilute  yellowifti  co¬ 
lour)  upon  the  admixture  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  forms  a  beautiful  white,  light 
coagulum,  like  the  finer  kinds  of 
pomatum  :  this  proves  extremely 
volatile  ;  freed  from  the  aqueous 
phlegm,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
in  a  very  little  time  totally  exhales. 
From  hence  it  is  concluded  (in 
the  medicor.  Silefiac.  fatyras)  that 
houfe-leek  contains  a  volatile  al¬ 
kaline  fait :  but  there  are  manyfub- 
ftances  befides  thefe  falts  which 
coagulate  with  fpirit  of  wine. 

SEMPERVIVUM,  vide  Se- 

DUM. 

SENA  [L.  £.]  the  leaves  of  a 
fhrubby  plant  (fena  Alexandria  fo - 
His  acutis  C.  B.)  cultivated  in  Per- 
fia,  Syria  and  Arabia;  from  whence 
they  are  brought,  dried  and  picked 
from  the  ftalks,  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  ;  and  thnece  imported  into 
Europe.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  fharp  pointed  at  the  ends, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  not  a  full  inch  in  length,  of  a 
lively  yellowifti  green  colour,  a 
faint  not  very  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  naufeous 
tafte.  Some  inferior  forts  are 
brought  from  Tripoli  and  other 
places :  thefe  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  being  either  nar¬ 
rower,  longer,  and  fharper pointed; 
or  larger,  broader,  and  round 
pointed,  with  fmall  prominent 
veins  ;  or  large  and  obtufe,  of  a 
fre fh  green  colour,  without  any 
yellow  caft. 

Sena  is  a  very  ufeful  cathartic, 
operating  mildly,  and  yet  effectu¬ 
ally  ;  and,  it  j udicioufiy  dofed  and 
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rarely  occafioning  the  ill  confe- 
quences  which  too  frequently  fol¬ 
low  the  exhibition  of  the  ftronger 
purges.  The  only  inconveniencies 
complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its 
being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  natife- 
ous  flavour.  The  griping  quality 
depends  upon  a  refinous  fubftance, 
which,  like  the  other  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  is  naturally  difpofed  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines 
the  more  this  refin  is  divided  by 
fuch  matters  as  take  off  its  tena¬ 
city,  the  lefs  adhefive,  and  confe- 
quently  the  lefs  irritating  and  grip¬ 
ing  it  will  prove  ;  and  the  lefs  it 
is  divided,  the  more  griping :  hence 
fena  given  by  itfelf,  or  infufions 
made  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
fluid,  gripe  feverely,  and  purge  lefs 
than  when  diluted  by  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  fuitable  menftruum,  or  di¬ 
vided  by  mixing  the  infufion  with 
oily  emulfions.  The  ill  favour  of 
this  drug  is  faid  to  be  abated  by  the 
greater  water  figwort :  but  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  that  this  plant,  whofe 
fmell  is  manifeflly  fetid,  and  its 
tafte  ilaufeous  and  bitter,  can  at 
all  improve  thofe  of  fena:  others 
recommend  bohea  tea,  though  nei¬ 
ther  has  this  any  confiderable  ef¬ 
fect.  The  fmell  of  fena  refides  in 
its  more  volatile  parts,  and  maybe 
difcharged  by  lightly  boiling  infu¬ 
fions  of  it  made  in  water  :  the  li¬ 
quor  thus  freed  from  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  fena,  may  be  eafily 
rendered  grateful  to  the  tafte,  by 
the  addition  of  any  proper  arom  atic 
tin&ure  or  diftilled water.  Thecol- 
leges,  both  of  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  have  given  feveral  very  ele¬ 
gant  infufions  of  this  drug  (which 
may  be  feen  in  Part  III.  chap,  iii.) 
as  alfo  Ipirituous  tinftures  [£.  £.] 
compound  powders  [Z.  E.]  and  a 
fyrup  [j?.]  The  dofe  of  fena  in 
fubftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram,  in  infufion  from  one  to  three 
or  four  dram§. 


It  has  been  cuftomary  to  rejedl 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fena  as 
of  little  or  no  ufe  :  Geoffroy  how* 
ever  obferves,  that  they  are  not 
much  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the 
leaves  themfelves.  The  pods,  or 
feed-veftels,  met  with  among  the 
fena  brought  to  us,  are  by  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Bruflels  preferred  to  the 
leaves :  they  are  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
but  proportionably  lefs  purgative. 

SENECIO,  vide  Erigerum. 

SENEKA  [F.]  Senecka,  rat- 
tle-fnake  root  ;  the  root  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  polygala ,  which  grows  fpon- 
taneoufiy  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  This 
root  is  ufually  about  the  thicknefs 
of  the  little  finger,  varioufiy  bent 
and  contorted,  and  appears  as  if 
compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  to  reiemble  the  tail  of  the 
animal  whofe  name  it  bears:  a 
kind  of  membranous  margin  runs 
on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of 
the  root.  Its  tafte  is  at  firft  acid, 
afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent.* 

This  root  is  not  at  prefent  much 
known  in  the  fhops.  The  Senegaro 
Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fa¬ 
tal  effects  which  follow  from  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-fnake,  by  giving 
it  internally  ;  and  applying  it  ex¬ 
ternally  to  the  wound.  It  has  of 
late  been  ftrongly  recommended 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and 
other  inflammatory  diftempers  ;  in 
thefe  cafes,  Lemery,  du  Hamel, 
and  Juffieu,  experienced  its  good 
fuccefs  (fee  the  French  memoirs 
for  the  years  1738,  1739.)  Its  more 
immcdiare  effefts  arethofeof  a  diu¬ 
retic,  diaphoretic,  and  cathartic  ; 
fometimes  it  proves  emetic  :  the 
two  laft  operations  may  be  occa- 
fionally  prevented,  by  giving  the 
root  in  fmall  dofes,  along  with 
aromatic  fimple  waters,  as  that 
of  cinnamon.  The  ufual  dofe. 
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of  the  powder  is  thirty  grains  or 
more. 

Some  have  likewife  employed 
this  root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  not 
without  fuccefs  :  Bcnvart  (in  the 
memoirs  above-mentioned,  1744,) 
relates  examples  of  its  occafioning 
a  plentiful  evacuation  by  ftool, 
urine,  and  perfpiration,  and  by 
this  means  removing  the  difeafe, 
after  the  common  diuretics  and 
hydragogues  had  failed  :  where 
this  medicine  operates  as  a  cathar¬ 
tic,  it  generally  proves  fuccefsful  : 
if  it  adts  by  liquefying  the  blood 
and  juices,  without  occaiioning  a 
due  difcharge,  it  (hould  either  be 
abftained  from,  or  aflifted  by  proper 
additions. 

SERICUM  et  filliculi  l  or/ihycis. 
Silk  and  fllkworms  bags.  Thefe 
are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe  of  for  any 
medicinal  purpofes.  In  their  crude 
(late  they  are  certainly  very  infig- 
nificant ;  though  if  burnt  in  a  clofe 
veflel,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
fponge,  they  would  probably  prove 
a  medicine  of  iimilar,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  fuperior  virtue.  They 
yield  a  larger  quantity  of  volatile 
fait,  than'  any  other  animal  fub- 
flance  I  know  of. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINI- 
ANA  [ L.E. ]  Virginian  fnake- 
root  ;  jhe  root  of  a  fpecies  of  ari- 
llolochia,  growing  in  Virgina  and 
Carolina. 

It  is  a  fxnall,  light,  bulhy  root, 
confiding  of  a  number  of  firings 
or  fibres,  matted  together,  ifluing 
from  one  common  head  ;  of  a 
brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  paler  or  yellowifii  within.  It 
has  an  aromatic  fmell,  like  that 
of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable  ; 
and  a  warm,  bitterifh,  pungent 
tafte.  This  root  is  a  warm  dia¬ 
phoretic  and  diuretic  :  it  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  as  an  alexiphar- 


mac,  and  efteemed  one  of  the 
principal  remedies  in  malignant 
fevers  and  epidemic  difeafes.  In 
thefe  intentions,  it  is  given  in  fub- 
llance  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
and  in  infufion  to  a  dram  or  two. 
Both  watery  and  fpirituous  men* 
ftrua  extract  its  virtue  by  infufion, 
and  elevate  fome  lhare  of  its  fla¬ 
vour  in  diftillation  ;  along  with 
the  water  a  fmall  portion  of  eflen- 
tial  oil  arifes.  A  fpirituous  tindlure 
[L.E. j  and  compound  decodtion 
[if.]  of  it  are  diredted  as  ofHci- 
nals  :  it  enters  alfo  the  cephalic 
tin&ure,  compound  tindiure  of 
Peruvian  bark,  fudorific  tindiure, 
tindlura  iacra,  ftomachic  elixir, 
theriaca  Edinenfis  [if.]  and  cata* 
plafm  of  cummin  feed  [Z,.] 

SERPYLLI  folia  *  Serpilli  vul¬ 
garis  minoris  C.  B.  Mother  of 
thyme  ;  the  herb  [if.] 

This  is  a  fmall  creeping  plant 
common  on  heaths  and  dry  pa- 
fture  grounds.  Its  talle,  fmell, 
and  medical  virtues  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  thyme,  but  weaker. 

SESAMI  femen  :  Digitalis  ori¬ 
ent  alis  fefam  dittte  Tourn.  the  feeds 
called  oily  purging  grain. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
eallern  countries,  from  whence 
the  feeds  are  brought  to  us.  They 
very  properly  deferve  the  name  of 
oily,  as  they  yield  upon  exprefiion 
a  larger  quantity  of  oil,  than  al- 
moft  any  other  known  vegetable. 
The  appellation  purging,  they  have 
no  title  to  :  among  the  Indians, 
they  are  faid  to  be  ufed  as  food. 

SESELIS  VULGARIS  fetnen: 

Liguftici  quod fefeli  ojfcinarum  C.  B. 
Common  hartwort ;  the  feeds 
[L.  £.] 

SESELIS  MASSILIENSIS 

femen  :  Sefelis  MaJJilietfis  ferula1  folia 

C.B- 
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C.  B.  Italian  hartwort ;  the  feeds 
[L.E.] 

Thefe  plants  grow  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  climates,  amongft  us 
they  are  met  with  only  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  The  feeds 
and  roots  of  both  forts  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte ; 
and  in  this  light  might  be  occa¬ 
sionally  employed,  though  at  pre- 
fent  they  are  in  difufe ;  being 
fcarcely  otherwife  regarded  than  as 
the  feeds  of  the  firft:  fort  are  an 
ingredient  in  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca. 

SESELr  PRATENSE,  vide 
Saxifraga  vulgaris. 

SIGILLI  SALOMONIS,  feu 
Polygonati  radix  :  Polygonati  latifolii 
vulgaris  C.  B.  Solomon’s  feal ; 
the  root  [is.] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  but 
iis  not  very  common  :  the  root  has 
feveral  joints,  with  fome  flat  cir¬ 
cular  depreflions,  fuppofed  to  re¬ 
ferable  the  ftamp  of  a  feal.  It 
has  a  fweetifh  mucilaginous  talle. 
As  to  its  virtues,  practitioners  do 
not  now  expeCt  any  confiderable 
ones  from  it,  and  pay  very  little 
regard  to  the  vulnerary  qualities 
which  it  was  formerly  celebrated 
for. 

SILER  MONTANUM,  vide 
Seseli  vulgare. 

SIMAROUBA  [£.]  :  a  bark 
with  pieces  of  the  wood  adhering 
to  it,  brought  from  Guiana,  in 
long  tough  pieces,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  a  pretty  ftrong 
bitter  tafte.  It  has  lately  come 
in  to  efteem  in  dyfenteric  fluxes :  a 
decoCtion  of  half  a  dram  is  given 
for  a  dofe,  and  repeated  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  three  or  four  hours. 

SINAPIS  fan en  ;  Sin  apis  rap: 


folio  C.  B.  Muftard  ;  the  feeds 
j L.  E.J 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medi¬ 
cinal  ufes  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Muftard,  by  its  acrimony  and  pun¬ 
gency,  ftimulates  the  folids,  and 
attenuates  vifcid  juices;  and  hence 
ftands  defervedly  recommended  for 
exciting  appetite,  promoting  di- 
geftion,  increafing  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions,  and  fpr  the  other  purpofes 
of  the  acrid  plants  called  antifcor- 
butic.  It  imparts  its  tafte  and 
fmell  in  perfection  to  aqueous 
liquors,  whiift  rectified  fpirit  ex¬ 
tracts  extremely  little  of  either  ; 
the  whole  of  the  pungency  arifes 
with  water  in  diftillation.  Com¬ 
mitted  to  the  prefs,  it  yields  a  con¬ 
fiderable  quantity  of  a  foft  infipid 
oil,  perfectly  void  of  acrimony : 
the  cake  left  after  the  expreflion  is 
more  pungent  than  the  muftard 
was  at  firft.  The  oil  is  directed 
as  an  officinal  [£.  2L]  Thefe  feeds 
are  fometimes  employed  external¬ 
ly  as  a  ftimulant ;  and  give  name 
to  a  compofition  for  this  intention 
in  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory. 

SISON,  vide  Amomum  vul¬ 
gare. 

SMYRNIUM,  vide  Hippose- 

LINUM. 

SOLANI  VULGARIS  folia  : 

So  lari  hortenfis  feu  vulgaris  J.  B . 
Common  nightftiade ;  the  leaves. 

SOLANI  LETHALIS,/^  Bel¬ 
ladonna  folia  :  Solani  tnelanocera.fi 
C.  B.  Deadly  nightfhade  ;  the 
leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  wild ;  the 
firft  in  cultivated  grounds,  the  fe- 
cond  in  fhady  wafte  ones.  They 
have  both  been  fuppofed  cooling 
and  difcutient  in  external  applica¬ 
tions,  and  poifonous  when  taken 
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internally.  Late  experience  has 
fhewn,  that  an  infufion  of  half  a 
grain  or  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  either  may  be  taken  with  fafe- 
ty,  and  that  in  many  cafes  the 
dofe  may  be  increafed  by  degrees 
to  five  or  fix  grains  :  that  they  ge¬ 
nerally  occafion  fome  confiderable 
evacuation,  and  fometimes,  efpe- 
dally  in  the  larger,  of  the  above 
dofes,  alarming  nervous  fymptoms, 
which  however  ceafe  with  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  medicine.  It  has 
been  expected,  that  a  cautious  ufe 
of  thefe  very  adlive  plants  would 
afford  relief  in  fome  obftinate  dif- 
orders :  but  though  in  fome  in- 
ilances  they  prornifed  great  bene¬ 
fit,  the  general  event  of thefe  trials 
has  not  been  very  favourable. 
The  Edinburgh  college,  who  re¬ 
tained  thefe  plants  at  the  preced¬ 
ing  revifal  of  their  Pharmacopoeia 
in  the  year  1744*  have,  at  the 
late  one  in  1756,  rejected  them 
both. 

SOLANUM  LIGNOSUM, 
vide  Dulcamara. 

SOLDANELLA,  vide  Bras- 

S I  C  A  MARINA. 

SOPHIA  CHIRURGORUM 
fenien  :  Nafturtii  fylvefris  tenuijjvne 
divif  C.B.  Flixvveed  ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  had  formerly  a  great 
character  as  a  vulnerary,  and  for 
flopping  fluxes  ;  but  its  effefts  have 
not  been  confiderable  enough  to 
continue  it  in  practice. 

SGRBI  SYLVESTRIS  cortex  : 

Sorbi  fylvefris  foliis  domefticae  fmii- 
Jis  C.  B.  Wild  fervice,  or  quick¬ 
en  tree  ;  its  bark  [A.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  a 
faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bit¬ 
ter  tafle,  from  whence  we  may 
prefume  that  it  is  not  deftitute  of 
medical  virtues,  though  what  par¬ 


ticular  ufes-  it  has  been  applied  to 
I  cannot  learn. 

SPERMA  CETI  [L.  E.J  im¬ 
properly  fo  called  ;  an  undluous 
flaky  fubflance,  of  a  fnowy  white- 
nefs,  a  foft  butyraceous  tafle, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell  ; 
faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  fat  of 
the  brain  of  the  whale,  by  boiling 
and  purifying  it  with  alkaline  lixi¬ 
via.  The  virtues  of  this  concrete 
are  thofe  of  a  mild  emollient :  it 
is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  pains  and 
erofions  of  the  inteftines,  in  coughs 
proceeding  from  thin  fharp  deflux¬ 
ions,  and  in  general  in  all  cafes 
where  the  folids  require  to  be  re-' 
laxed,  or  acrimonious  humours  to 
be  foftened.  For  external  pur- 
pofes,  it  readily  diffolves  in  oils  ; 
and  for  internal  ones,  may  be  uni¬ 
ted  with  aqueous  liquors  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfton,  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  almonds,  gums,  or  yolk 
of  an  egg.  Sugar  does  not  render  it 
perfe&ly  mifcible  with  water  ;  and 
alkalies,  which  change  other  oils 
and  fats  into  foap,  have  little  effect 
upon  fperma  ceti.  This  drug 
ought  to  be  kept  very  clofely  from 
the  air,  otherwife  its  white  colour 
foon  changes  into  a  yellow  ;  and  its 
mild  undluous  tafle,  into  a  rancid 
and  offenfive  one.  After  it  has  fuf- 
fered  this  difagreeable  alteration, 
both  th#  colour  .and  Quality  may 
be  recovered  again  by  fteeping  it 
in  alkaline  liquors,  or  fteeping  it 
in  a  fufticient  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine. 

SPICA  VULGARIS,  videLA- 

VEKDULA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

SPICA  NARDI,  vide Nar dus 

In  dica. 

SPIMdE  ALB  JE,feu  Oxyacantha 
vulgaris,  fores,  baecce  :  Mefpili  apii 
foliis ,  fylvefris ,  fpinojee  five  oxya - 

cantbce 
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canth#  C.B.  White-thorn,  or  haw¬ 
thorn  ;  its  flowers  and  berries  [£.] 

The  reputation  which  thefe 
formerly  had,  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints,  continues 
them  in  moft  catalogues  of  the 
materia  medica,  though  common 
practice  has  long  rejected  them  as 
infignificant.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  pleafant  fmell  :  the  berries 
are  mucilaginous,  and  fweetifh. 

SPINiE  CERVINE  baccee  ; 
Rhamni  cathartici  C.  B.  Buck¬ 
thorn  ;  the  berries  [L.  .£.] 

This  tree,  or  bufli,  is  common 
in  hedges  :  it  flowers  in  June, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September, 
or  the  beginning  of  O&ober.  In 
our  markets,  the  fruit  of  fome 
other  trees,  as  the  frangula  or  black 
berry-bearing  alder,  and  the  comus 
fcemina  or  dog- berry  tree,  have  of 
late  years  been  frequently  mixed 
with,  or  fubftituted  for,  thofe  of 
buckthorn  :  this  abufe  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  opening  the  berries : 
thofe  of  buckthorn  have  almoft 
always  four  feeds,  the  berries  of 
the  frangula  two,  and  thofe  of  the 
~ ornus  faemina  only  one.  Buck¬ 
thorn  berries,  bruifed  on  white 
paper,  give  it  a  green  tindlure, 
>vhich  the  others  do  not.  Thofe 
vho  fell  the  juice  to  the  apothe- 
:aries,  are  faid  to  mix  with  it  a 
arge  proportion  of  water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous 
bitter  tafte.  They  have  long  been 
in  confiaerable  efteem  as  cathar¬ 
tics  ;  and  celebrated  in  dropfies, 
rheumatifms,  and  even  in  the 
jout  ;  though  in  thefe  cafes,  they 
have  no  advantage  above  other 
purgatives,  and  are  more  offenfive, 
and  operate  more  churlifhly,  than 
many  which  the  (hops  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  :  they  generally  occaflon 
gripes,  ficknefs,  dry  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  leave  a  third  of 


long  duration.  The  dofe  is  about 
twenty  of  the  frefh  berries  in  fub- 
ftance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this 
number  in  deco&ion,  an  ounce  of 
the  exprefled  juice,  or  a  dram  of 
the  dried  berries.  A  fyrup  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  juice  is  kept  in 
the  fliops  ;  in  this  preparation, 
the  naufeous  flavour  of  the  buck¬ 
thorn  is  fornevvhat  alleviated  by 
the  fugar,  and  the  addition  of  aro¬ 
matics. 

SPIRITUS  VJNOSUS  REC- 
TIFICATUS.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  “  a  fpirit  diftilled  from 
“  wine  or  other  fermented  liquors, 
“  purified  as  much  as  poflible  from 
“  its  fetid  fmell,  and  the  phlegm 
“  that  arifes  with  it  in  the  firft  di? 
c£  Filiation.”  [L.]  This  purifica¬ 
tion  is  effe&ed,  by  repeating  the 
diftillation  in  a  very  gentle  heat, 
with  certain  additions,  to  keep 
down  the  phlegm  and  the  grofs  oil 
in  which  the  ill  flavour  refides  (fee 
Part  II T.  chap,  v.)  Thefe  fpirits, 
whatever  vegetable  jpbje&s  they 
have  been  produced  from,  are,  when 
perfectly  pure,  one  and  the  fame. 
They  have  a  hot  pungent  tafte, 
without  any  particular  flavour  : 
they  readily  catch  flame  and  burn 
entirely  away,  without  leaving  any 
marks  of  an  aqueous  moifture  be¬ 
hind  :  diftilled  by  a  heat  lefs  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  they  totally 
arife,  the  laft  runnings  proving  as 
flavourlefs  and  inflammable  as  the 
firft  :  they  diflblve  eflential  vegeta¬ 
ble  oils  and  refins  into  an  uniform 
tranfparent  fluid.  Thefe  fpirits 
are  the  lighteft  of  almoft  all  known 
liquors :  exprefled  oils,  which  fwim 
upon  water,  fink  in  thefe  to  the 
bottom  :  a  meafure  which  contains 
ten  ounces  by  weight  of  water, 
will  hold  little  more  than  eight 
and  a  quarter  of  pure  fpirit. 

The  ufes  of  vinous  fpirits,  as 
menftrua  for  the  virtues  of  other 
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medicines,  we  lhall  fee  hereafter, 
and  in  this  place  confider  only  their 
own.  Pure  fpirit  coagulates  all  the 
fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except 
urine,  and  hardens  the  folid  parts. 
Applied  externally,  it  ftrengthens 
the  veflels,  thickens  the  juices  in 
them,  and  thus  powerfully  reftrains 
haemorrhages.  It  inflantly  con¬ 
tracts  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
it  touches,  and  deprives  them  of 
fenfe  and  motion  :  by  this  means 
eafing  them  of  pain,  but  at  the 
fame  time  deftroying  their  ufe. 
Hence  employing  fpirituous  liquors 
in  fomentations  (notwithftanding 
the  fpecious  titles  of  vivifying, 
heating,  reftoring  mobility,  reviv¬ 
ing,  diflipating,  and  the  like,  ufu- 
ally  attributed  to  them)  may  fome- 
times  be  attended  with  unhappy 
confequences.  Thefe  liquors,  re¬ 
ceived  undiluted  into  the  ftomach, 
produce  the  fame  effefts,  thicken¬ 
ing  the  fluid,  and  contracting  all 
the  folid  parts  which  they  touch, 
and  deltroying,  at  leaft  for  a  time, 
their  ule  and  office  :  if  the  quanti¬ 
ty  is.confiderable,  a  palfy  or  apo¬ 
plexy  follows,  which  end  in  death. 
Taken  in  fmall  quantity,  and  du¬ 
ly  diluted,  they  brace  up  the  fibres, 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  promote  agi¬ 
lity  :  if  farther  continued,  thefenTes 
are  difordered,  voluntary  motion 
deftroyed.  and  at  length  the  fame 
inconveniencies  brought  on  as  be¬ 
fore.  Vinous  fpirits  therefore,  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  properly  diluted, 
may  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes  ;  whilfl  in 
larger  ones,  or  if  their  ufe  is  long 
continued,  they  aft  as  a  poifon  of 
a  particular  kind. 

SPIRITUS  .VINOSUS  TE- 
NUIOR.  Proof  fpirit  :  “  The 
“  fame  fpirit,  containing  an  ad- 
“  mixture  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
“  water :  the  bell  proof  fpirit  is 
st  that  diftilledfrom  French  wine ; 


“  but  for  common  ufes  may  be 
“  employed  the  fpirit  drawn  from 
“  melafles,  or  the  fyrupy  matter 
“  that  runs  from  fugar  in  the  pu- 
“  ideation,  commonly  called  me- 
“  lafles-fpirit  ”  [Z,.]  The  fpirits 
ufually  met  with  under  the  name 
of  proof,  are  thofe  diftilled  from  , 
different  fermented  liquors,  freed, 
from  their  phlegm  and  ill  flavour 
only  to  a  certain  degree.  Their 
purity  with  regard  to  flavour  may 
be  eafily  judged  from  the  tafte, 
efpecially  if  the  fpirit  be  firft  dul  y 
diluted.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  j 
that  we  had  a  certain  ftandard  with 
regard  to  their  ftrength,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  them ; 
a  circumftance  which  greatly  in¬ 
fluences  fundry  medicinal  prepa¬ 
rations,  particularly  the  tinftures : 
for  as  pure  fpirit  diflolves  the  re¬ 
fin  and  volatile  oil,  and  water  on¬ 
ly  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables,  it  is  evident  that  a 
variation  in  the  proportions  where¬ 
in  thefe*  are  mixed,  will  vary  the 
diffolving  power  of  the  menftru- 
um,  and  confequently  the  virtue 
of  the  preparation.  The  common 
methods  of  ellimating  the  quantity 
of  phlegm  contained  in  thefe  fpirits, 
are  liable  to  uncertainty  :  it  fliould 
therefore  feem  neceflary,  for  the 
nicer  purpofes,  and  where  a  perfect¬ 
ly  flavourlefs  proof  fpirit  is  requir¬ 
ed,  to  make  ufe  of  the  pure  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit,  mixed  with  a  certain 
determined  proportion  of  water; 
equal  quantities  of  thefe  liquors, 
whether  taken  by  weight  or  mea- 
fure,  compofe  a  fpirit  fomcwhat 
weaker  than  what  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  looked  upon  as  proof :  the 
exaft  proportions  are,  one  hundred 
parts  by  weight  of  pure  fpirit,  and 
eighty-fix  of  water. 

SPONGIA  [L.  E.)  Sponge; 
a  foft,  light,  very  porous  and 
compreflible  fubftance,  readily  im¬ 
bibing 
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bibing  water,  anddiftending  there¬ 
by.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks, 
particularly  in  the  Meditterranean 
fea,  about  the  iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago.  It  is  generally  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  a  vegetable  produ&ion  : 
neverthelefs  fome  obfervations,  late¬ 
ly  made  by  Juffieu,  give  room  to 
fufpeft  that  it  is  of  animal  origin. 
Chemical'  experiments  favour  this 
fuppofition  ;  analyfed,  it  yields 
the  fame  principles  with  animal 
fubflances  in  general  :  the  volatile 
fait  is  in  larger  quantity  than  I 
have  obtained  from  any  animal 
matter,  except  the  bags  of  the 
filkworm.  On  this  fait,  which 
is  generated  by  fire,  feem  to  de¬ 
pend  the  virtues  of  the  officinal 
fpongia  ufta  [A.]  (See  Part  III. 
chap,  i.)  Crude  lponge,  from  its 
property  of  imbibing  and  diftend- 
ing  by  moifture,  is  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  a  tent  for  dilating 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

_  STANNUM  [L.  E.]  Tin  is  the 
lighteft  and  eafieft  of  fufion  of  all 
the  metals.  Heated,  it  becomes 
fo  brittle  as  to  fall  in  pieces  by  a 
blow ;  and  by  agitation  (when 
juft  ready  to  melt)  into  a  powder  ; 
hence  the  officinal  method  of  pul- 
verifing  this  metal,  to  be  defcribed 
in  its  place.  The  proper  men- 
ftruum  of  tin  is  the  marine  acid, 
or  aqua  regis :  vegetable  acids 
likewife  diftolve  it  in  confiderable 
quantity,  though  it  has  long  been 
fuppofed  not  to  be  at  all  foluble 
in  them,  unlefs  previoufly  well 
calcined. 

With  regard  to  the  virtues  of 
this  metal,  it  was  formerly  account¬ 
ed  a  fpecific  in  diforders  of  the 
uterus  and  lungs ;  a  calx  of  tin  and 
antimony  is  ftill  retained  in  fome 
difpenfatories,  under  the  name  of 
an  antihe&ic  :  but  thefe  are  vir¬ 
tues,  to  which  it  certainly  has 
little  claim.  It  has  of  late  been 


celebrated,  on  better  foundation, 
as  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  faid  to 
deftroy  fome  kinds  of  worms  which 
elude  the  force  of  many  other  me¬ 
dicines  :  pofiibly  the  caufe  of  this 
eifeft  may  be  very  different. from 
what  may  be  fufpedled,  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  a  portion  of  arfenic. 

Tin  has  a  ftrong  affinity  with 
arfenic  ;  infomuch  that  when  once 
united  therewith,  the  arfenic,  not- 
withftanding  its  volatility  in  other 
circumftances,  cannot  be  totally 
expelled  either  by  flow  calcina¬ 
tion,  or  by  a  vehement  fire.  Al- 
moft  all  the  ores  of  tin  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  this  poifbnous  mi¬ 
neral,  which  is  not  entirely  fepa- 
rable  in  the  common  proceftes  by 
which  the  ores  are  run  down,  or 
the  metal  farther  purified.  Fi¬ 
lings  of  tin  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  emit  a  thick  fume,  fmell- 
ing  of  garlic;  which  fmell  is 
univerfally  held,  in  mineral  fub- 
ftances,  to  be  a  certain  criterion 
of  arfenic.  Henckel  has  difcover- 
ed  a  method  of  feparating  aftua! 
arfenic  from  tin  this  is  effe&ed 
by  folution  in  aqua  regis  and  cry- 
ftallization  :  Mr.  Margraff  has  (in 
a  late  volume  of  the  Berlin  me¬ 
moirs)  given  a  farther  account  of 
this  procefs ;  and  relates,  that  from 
the  tins  ufually  reputed  pure,  he 
has  obtained  one-eighth  their 
weight  of  cryftals  of  arienic.  For 
the  preparations  of  tin,  fee  the 
fecond  part  of  this  work. 

ST  APHIDISAGRLEym^. •!>>/- 

phinii  plaiani  folio  Tourn .  Stavef- 
acre ;  the  feeds  [F.] 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of 
an  irregularly  triangular  figure,  of 
a  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  yellowifh  or  whitifli  within  : 
they  are  ufually  brought  from 
Italy  ;  the  plant  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon  in  this  country,  though  it 
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bears  our  fevereft  colds.  They 
have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
very  naufeous,  bitterifh,  burning 
tafte.  Stavefacre  was  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic  ; 
but  it  operates  with  fo  much  vio¬ 
lence  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  that  its  internal  ufe  has 
been,  among  the  generality  of 
practitioners,  for  fome  time  laid 
afide.  It  is  chiefly  employed,  in 
external  applications,  for  fome 
kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
for  deftroying  lice  and  other  in¬ 
fers  ;  infomuch,  that  it  has  from 
this  virtue  received  its  name,  in 
different  languages,  herba  pedicu- 
laris ,  herbe  aux  poux>  laujskraut , 
loufenvort. 

STERCUS  avferis,  canisy  co- 
lumbtfy  equi,  o-ziis,  pa^uonis,  porci. 
The  dung  of  the  goofe,  dog, 
pigeon,  horfe,  Iheep,  peacock, 
hog.  Thefe  fulfome  medicines, 
which  nothing  but  the  mod  fan- 
taftic  vilionaries  could  have  intro¬ 
duced,  are  now  expunged  from 
practice,  and  from  our  pharma¬ 
copoeias. 

STIBIUM,  vide  Antimonium. 

STCECHAS  :  St cech as  purpurea 
C.B .  Arabian  ftechas,  or  French 
lavender  flowers  [Z,.  Eh] 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  con- 
fiderably  fmaller  than  the  common 
lavender :  the  flowery  heads  are 
brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France  ;  they  are  very 
apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  thepaflage, 
and  even  when  they  efcape  this 
inconvenience,  are  generally  much 
inferior  to  thofe  railed  in  our  gar¬ 
dens.  The  belt  ftechas  which  we 
receive  from  abroad,  has  no  great 
fmell  or  tafte  :  Pomet  affirms,  that 
fuch  as  the  {hops  of  Paris  are 
fupplied  with,  is  entirely  deftitute 
of  both ;  whilft  that  of  our  own 


growth,  either  whilft  frefh  or  when 
carefully  dried,  has  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  fmell,  and  a  warm,  aro¬ 
matic,  bitterifh,  fubacrid  tafte ; 
diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
conftderable  quantity  of  a  fragrant 
eflential  oil;  to  rectified  fpirit  it 
imparts  a  ftrong  tinCture,  which 
infpiffated  proves  an  elegant  aro¬ 
matic  extraCl.  This  aromatic  plant 
is  rarely  met  with  in  prefcription  ; 
the  only  officinal  compofitions 
which  it  is  admitted  into,  are  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

There  is  another  plant  called 
ftechas,  which  from  the  beauty 
and  durability  of  its  flowers  has 
of  late  years  had  a  place  in  our 
gardens,  and  whofe  aromatic  qua¬ 
lities  render  worthy  of  one  in  the 
fhops  ;  this  is  the  elichryfum  Jeu, 
Jlcechas  citrina  latiore  folio  C.  B. 
golden  ftechas,  goldilocks,  or 
yellow  caffidony  :  its  flowers  ftand 
in  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  ftiining 
yellow  colour,  which  they  retain 
in  perfection  for  many  years ;  their 
fmell  is  fragrant  and  agreeable, 
fomewhat  of  the  mufky  kind ;  their 
tafte  warm,  pungent,  and  fub- 
aftringent;  they  impart  their  fla¬ 
vour  to  water  in  diftillation,  and 
by  infufion  to  rectified  fpirit. 

STYRAX  CALAM1TA  [L.E.] 
Storax :  an  odoriferous  refinous 
fubftance,  exuding,  in  the  warmer 
climates,  from  a  tree  called  by  C. 
Bauhine  fyrax  folio  mali  cotonei. 
It  has  been  cuftomary  to  diftin- 
guifh  three  forts  of  ftorax,  though 
only  one  is  ufually  met  with  in 
the  fhops. 

I.  Styrax  calamitay  or  ftorax  in 
the  cane,  lb  called  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in 
reeds  from  Pamphylia :  it  is  ei¬ 
ther  in  fmall  diftinCt  tears,  of  a 
whitifh  or  reddifh  colour,  or  in 
larger  maffes  compofed  of  fuch. 

2.  Storax 
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2.  Slordx  in  the  lump ,  or  red  fto- 
rax.  This  is  in  mailes  of  an  uni¬ 
form  texture  and  yellowilh  red  or 
brownifli  colour,  though  fometimes 
likewife  interfperfed  with  a  few 
whitifti  grains.  Of  this  fort  there 
has  been  fome  lately  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Ihops,  under  the  name 
of  dorax  in  the  tear. 

3.  The  common  Jiorax  of  the 
(hops  is  in  large  mafles,  confider- 
ably  lighter  and  lefs  compact  than 
the  foregoing :  it  appears  upon 
examination  to  be  compofed  of  a 
fine  relinous  juice,  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  faw-dud.  For  what 
purpofe  this  addition  is  made,  I 
lhall  not  here  inquire ;  obferving 
Only,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed 
to  be  done  with  any  fraudulent 
view,  fince  the  faw-dud  appears 
at  light.  This  common  liorax  is 
much  lefs  elieemed  than  the  two 
firft  forts ;  though,  when  freed 
from  the  woody  matter,  it  proves 
fuperior  in  point  of  fragrancy  to 
either  of  them.  Re&ified  fpirit, 
the  common  mendruum  of  refins, 
dilfolves  the  dorax,  leaving  the 
wood  behind  :  nor  does  this  tinc¬ 
ture  lofe  conliderably  of  its  valu¬ 
able  parts,  in  being  infpififated  to 
a  folid  confidence  ;  whild  aqueous 
liquors  elevate  almoft  all  the  fra¬ 
grancy  of  the  dorax. 

Storax  is  one  Of  the  mod  agree¬ 
able  of  the  odoriferous  refins,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  languors  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fydem  ;  it  is  not  how¬ 
ever  much  ufed  in  common  prac¬ 
tice,  unlefs  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
traumatic  balfam,  the  compound 
powder  and  eledtuary  of  fcordium, 
the  fiorax  pill,  confedtio  Paulina, 
mithridate,  and  theriaca  [£.] 

STYRAX  LIQUIDA  [£.] 
Liquid  dorax.  What  is  mod  com¬ 
monly  met  with  under  this  name, 
is  a  foft  relinous  fubdance,  of  a 


grey  colour,  a  weak  fmell  limilar 
to  that  of  the  foregoing  folid  do¬ 
rax  :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  folid  dorax,  refin, 
wine  and  oil,  beaten  up  together 
into  a  proper  confidence.  The 
genuine  liquid  dorax,  according  to 
Petiver’s  account  (Phil.  Tranfadh 
N°  3  13.)  is  obtained  from  a  tree 
growing  in  the  illand  Cobros  in 
the  Red  fea  :  the  preparers  of  this 
commodity  yearly  clear  off  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  boil  it  in 
fea  water  to  the  confidence  of  bird¬ 
lime  ;  the  refinous  matter  which 
floats  upon  the  furface,  is  taken 
off,  liquefied  again  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  and  palled  through  a  drain¬ 
er.  The  purer  part  which  pafies 
through,  and  the  more  impure 
which  remains  on  the  drainer,  and 
contains  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  fubdance  of  the  bark,  are  both 
fent  to  Mocca,  from  whence  they 
are  fometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
brought  to  us.  The  fird  is  of 
the  confidence  of  honey,  tenacious, 
of  a  reddilh  or  alh  brown  colour, 
an  acrid  undluous'tade,  approach¬ 
ing  in  fmell  to  the  folid  dorax,  but 
fo  drong  as  to  be  difagree- 
able  :  the  other  is  full  of  woody 
matter,  and  much  weaker  in 
fmell. 

Liquid  dorax  is  among  us  fcarce 
ever  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  and 
not  often  found  in  the  IhOps ; 
hence  the  London  college  has  ex¬ 
punged  it  from  the  catalogue  of 
oificinals  :  that  of  Edinburgh  em¬ 
ploys  it  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mer¬ 
curial  plader. 

S  U  B  E  R  :  cortex  Suberis  lati - 
folii  perpetuo  evirentis  C  B.  Cork, 
a  fort  of  evergreen  oak,  growing 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  ; 
its  bark.  This  has  been  by  fome 
accounted  adringent,  and  recom¬ 
mended  as  fuch  in  dyfenteries 
and  other  fluxes  ;  but  modern 
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practice  applies  it  to  no  Inch  ufes, 
and  expedts  from  it  no  virtues  of 
any  kind. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice,  that  fundry  liquors  under¬ 
go  fenfible  alterations  from  cork 
hoppers.  Neumann  obferves,.  that 
acids,  alkalies,  both  lixt  and  vo¬ 
latile,  the  dulcified  alkaline  and 
acid  fpirits,  fome  neutral  faline 
liquors,  lime  water,  blue  vege¬ 
table  juices,  and  fyrups  made  from 
them,  are  changed  more  or  lefs  to 
a  yellow  or  brown  colour. 

SUCC1NUM  [L.E.]  Amber; 
a  folid,  brittle,  bituminous  fub¬ 
ftance,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
found  upon  the  fea  Ihores :  the 
largeft  quantities  are  met  with 
along  the  coafts  of  Polilh  Pruffia 
and  Pomerania.  It  is  of  a  white, 
yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fome- 
times  opake,  and  fometimes  very 
clear  and  tranfparent :  the  dark 
coloured  and  opake  forts,  by  di- 
geftion  with  certain  exprefled  oils 
and  animal  fats,  become  clearer, 
paler  coloured,  more  pellucid,  and 
confiderably  harder.  Amber  boil¬ 
ed  in  water,  neither  foftens  or 
undergoes  any  fenfible  alteration  ; 
expofed  to  a  greater  heat,  without 
addition,  it  melts  into  a  black 
mafi  like  fome  of  the  more  com* 
mon  bitumens  :  fet  on  fire,  its 
fmell  refembles  that  which  arifes 
from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal  ; 
diltilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an 
oil  and  a  volatile  acidulous  fait 
(fee  Part  III.  chap,  viii.) 

Amber  in  fubftance  has  very 
little  fmell  or  tafte  ;  and  hence  it 
has  by  fome  been  reckoned  a  mere 
inadlive  earthy  body.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  accounted  an  abforbent,  and 
asfuchhadaplace  in  the  compound 
powder  of  crabs  claws  :  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no  title  to  this  clafs  of 
medicines,  as  not  being  adted  up¬ 
on  by  any  aHd.  It  is  fuppofed  to 


be  of  fervice  in  the  flour  albus, 
gleets,  hyfteric  affedlions,  &c.  and 
in  thefe  intentions  is  fometimes 
given  in  the  form  of  impalpable 
powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram.  A  tindlure  of  amber  made 
in  redlified  fpirit  (to  which  it  im¬ 
parts  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte  and 
a  fragrant  fmell)  promifes  to  be 
of  real  fervice  in  thefe  diforders. 
Boerhaave  extols  this  tindlure  as 
having  incredible  efficacy  in  all 
thofe  diftempers  which  proceed 
from  weaknefs  and  relaxation, 
and  in  hypochondriacal,  hyfteri- 
cal,  and  cold  languid  cafes  :  if 
part  of  the  fpirit  be  abftradled  by 
a  gentle  heat,  the  remainder  proves 
a  very  elegant  aromatic  balfam, 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moll 
ufeful  preparations  obtainable  from 
this  concrete.  Amber  is  leviga¬ 
ted  in  the  Ihops  into  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  powder,  which  gives  name  *0 
a  compound  powder  [£.]  and  is 
an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and 
theriaca  [£.]  A  tindlure  of  it  in 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  [£.]  and 
the  diftilled  oil  and  fait  [L.E.] 
are  likewife  officinals  :  the  oil 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  powder  for  pro¬ 
moting  delivery,  gum  pills,  ce¬ 
phalic  balfam,  and  cephalic  plaf- 
ter  [£.] 

S  U  C  C I  S  A,  vide  Morsus 

DIABOLI. 

SULPHUR  [L,E.\  Sulphur 
or  brimftone  is  a  yellow  fubftance, 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  fufible 
in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  totally 
volatile  in  a  ftronger,  readily  in¬ 
flammable,  burning  with  a  blue 
flame,  which  is  accompanied  with 
a  fuffocating  acid  fume.  It  dif- 
folves  in  alkaline  liquors  and  in 
oils,  not  in  acids,  water  or  vi¬ 
nous  fpirits.  * 
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Greateft  part  of  the  fulphur  met 
with  in  the  fhops  is  obtained  from 
certain  ores  by  a  kind  of  diftilla- 
tion,  or  artificially  compofed  by 
uniting  the  vitriolic  acid  with  in¬ 
flammable  matters :  at  fome  of  the 
Saxon  fulphur  works  (from  whence 
we  are  chiefly  fupplied)  certain  mi¬ 
nerals  abounding  with  vitriolic  a- 
cid,  but  containing  little  or  no  ful¬ 
phur,  being  ftratified  with  wood, 
and  the  latter  fet  on  fire,  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  fulphur  is  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  ufually  brought  to 
us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  which 
are  afterwards  melted  and  call  into 
cylindrical  rolls  with  the  addition 
of  fome  coarfe  refin,  flour,  or  the 
like  ;  whence  the  paler  colour  of 
the  rolls.  Sulphur  is  alfo  not  un- 
frequently  found  native  in  the  earth, 
fometimes  in  tranfparent  pieces  of 
a  greenifh  or  bright  yellow  colour  ; 
but  more  commonly  in  opake  grey 
ones,  with  only  fome  ftreaks  of 
yellow.  This  laft  is  the  fort  which 
is  underflood  by  the  name  Sul¬ 
phur  vivum  [£■.]  though  that 
met  with  under  this  name  in  the 
fhops  is  no  other  than  the  drofs 
remaining  after  the  fublimation 
of  fulphur.  All  the  forts  of  ful¬ 
phur  are,  when  perfectly  pure, 
in  no  refpedt  different  from  one 
another  ;  notwithftanding  the  pre¬ 
ference  given  by  fome  to  the 
more  uncommon  foflil  forts  ;  thefe 
laft  are  of  all  others  the  leaft  pro¬ 
per  for  medicinal  purpofes,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  moll  fubjedl  to  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  foreign  matter  both  of  the 
metallic  and  arfenical  kind. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly, 
and  promotes  infenfible  perfora¬ 
tion  :  it  feems  to  pafs  through  the 
whole  habit,  and  manifeftly  tran- 
fpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
Ikin,  as  appears  from  the  fulphu- 
reous  fmell  of  perfons  who  have 
taken  it,  arid  fllver  being  ftained 
in  their  pockets  of  a  blackifh  co¬ 


lour,  which  is  the  known  effeft  of 
fulphureous  fumes.  It  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  remedy  againft  cutaneous 
difeafes,  both  given  internally,  and 
externally  applied.  It  has  likewife 
been  recommended  in  coughs,  afth- 
mas,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
bread  and  lungs  :  in  thefe  cafes, 
however,  it  has  no  very  confider- 
able  effedl,  unlefs,  as  Hoffman  ob- 
ferves,  where  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  the  blood  being  tainted  by 
fcrophulous  or  fcorbutic  humours  ; 
where  this  happens,  the  prudent 
ufe  of  fulphur  is  faid  to  do  good 
fervice,  throwing  out  a  plentiful 
eruption  upon  the  (kin,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  carrying  off  thf  pecant  mat¬ 
ter.  The  common  dofe  of  fulphur 
rarely  exceeds  a  fcruple,  though 
Geoffroy  goes  as  far  as  two  drartis. 
The  troebifei  e  fulpbure  of  the  dif- 
penfatory  are  one  of  the  moft  ele¬ 
gant  forms  for  the  taking  of  it. 
It  enters  fix  officinal  preparations 
for  external  ufe,  and  gives  name 
to  one  of  them.  Some  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  fulphur  ufed  externally 
is  dangerous ;  that  as  it  throws  the 
morbific  matter  outwards,  when 
given  inwardly*  it  muft  in  like 
manner  drive  it  into  the  blood, 
when  applied  externally.  This 
opinion,  which  is  fupported  by 
fome  late  writers,  has  no  juft 
foundation  :  fulphur  has  nearly 
the  fame  effects,  whether  ufed  in¬ 
ternally  or  externally :  in  both 
cafes,  the  eruptions  become  fre¬ 
quently  more  copious  after  the 
firft  ufe  of  it.  ' 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  concrete, 
that  though  itfelf  a  medicine  of 
confiderable  efficacy,  it  neverthe- 
lefs  reftrains  that  of  fome  others  of 
the  moft  powerful  kind.  Mercury 
is  rendered,  by  the  admixture  of 
fulphur,  inactive  ;  and  the  viruler  t 
antimonial  regulus,  almoft  fo  : 
hence,  when  antimonial  and  me  - 
curial  medicines  exceed  in  opera¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  fulphur  has  been  given  for 
abating  their  violence  ;  and  fome- 
times  retrains  their  further  a&ion. 
Even  the  corrofive  poilon  arfenic, 
by  the  addition  of  fulphur,  be¬ 
comes  almoft  innocent ;  and  hence 
if  a  fmall  proportion  of  arfenic 
fhould  be  contained  in  fulphur,  it 
pcflibly  may  not  receive  from 
thence  any  poifonous  qualities. 

SUMACH  folia ,  Jemen  :  fruti- 
cis  qua:  Rhus  folio  ulrni  C.  B.  Com¬ 
mon  fumach ;  the  leaves  and  feeds 

[£•]  . 

This  tree,  or  fhrub,  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  fome  places  on  account  of 
the  culinary  ufes  of  its  fruits,  and 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  dyers,  &c. 
among  us,  it  is  met  with  only  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious.  The 
feeds  or  berries  are  of  a  red  colour, 
in  fhape  round  and  flat.  Both 
thefe  and  the  leaves  are  moderately 
aftringent,  and  have  fometimes 
been  exhibited  in  -this  intention, 
but  are  now  become  ftrangers  to 
the  fhops. 

SYMPHYTUM,  vide  Conso- 

LID  A. 

TACAMAHACA  [E]  :  a  re¬ 
fin  obtained  from  a  tall  tree  (taca- 
mahaca  populo  f mills ,  fruSlu  colore 
pccenia  fmili  f.  B<)  which  grows 
ipontaneoufly  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  in  a  fheltered  fixa¬ 
tion  bears  the  winters  of  our  own 
climate.  Two  forts  of  this  refin 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 
The  bell,  called  (from  its  being 
tolleCted  in  a  kind  of  gourd-fhells) 
tacamahaca  in  fhells,  is  fomewhat 
unctuous  and  foftifh,  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  or  greenish  colour,  an 
aromatic  tafie,  and  a  fragrant  de¬ 
lightful  fmeil,  approaching  to  that 
ot  lavender  and  ambergris.  This 
fort  is  very  rare  :  that  commonly 
found  in  the  fhops  is  in  femitranf- 
parent  grains  or  glebes,  of  a  wliit- 


ifh,  yellowifh,  brownifh,  or  green- 
ifh  colour,  of  a  lefs  grateful  fmeil 
than  the  foregoing.  The  firft  is 
faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  the  other  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk.  This  refin  is  faid 
to  be  employed  among  the  Indians, 
externally,  for  difcuffing  and  ma¬ 
turating  tumours,  and  abating 
pains  and  aches  of  the  limbs  :  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  anodyne, 
hyfteric,  cephalic  and  ftomachic 
plafters  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeia.  The  fragrance  of  the 
finer  fort  fufficiently  points  out 
its  being  applicable  to  other  pur¬ 
pofes. 

TAMARINDUS  [Z.  E.]  Ta¬ 
marind  ;  the  fruit  of  a  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
called  by  C.  Bauhine  fliqua  Ara- 
bica  qua  tamarhidus.  It  is  a  pod 
refembling  a  bead  cod,  including 
feveral  hard  feeds,  together  with 
a  dark  coloured  vifcid  pulp  of  a 
pleafant  acid  tafte  :  the  Eaft-India 
tamarinds  are  longer  than  the 
Weft-India  fort ;  the  former  con¬ 
taining  fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the 
'latter  rarely  above  three  or  four. 
The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits,  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drams, 
or  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gent¬ 
ly  laxative  or  purgative;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity, 
quenches  thirft,  and  allays  immo¬ 
derate  heat.  It  increafes  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  purgative  fweets,  cafia 
and  manna,  and  weakens  that  of 
the refinous  cathartics.  Somehave 
fuppofed  it  capable  of  abating  the 
virulence  of  antimonial  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  but  experience  Ihews,  that 
it  has  rather  a  contrary  effeft,  and 
that  all  vegetable  acids  augment 
their  power.  Tamarinds  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  ele&uary  of  cafia 
[Z.]  the  lenitive  elettuary  [£.]  and 
deco&ion  of  tamarinds  with  fena. 

[£•] 
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TAMA RTSd folia,  cortex :  T* ci¬ 
rri  arid  s  alterius  folio  tenuiore ,  five 
Gallicce  C.  B.  The  tamariic  tree ; 
its  bark  and  leaves. 

Thefe  are  moderately  aftringent: 
they  are  never  met  with  in  pre- 
feription,  and  have  long  been  en¬ 
tire  ftrangers  to  the  (hops. 

TANACETI  folia ,  flora,  fe¬ 
me  n :  Banaceti  vulgaris  lutei  C.B.. 
Tanfy  :  the  leaves  [Z,.]  flowers 
and  feeds  [£.] 

Tanfy  grows  wild  by  road- fides, 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  and  is 
frequently  alfo  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  both  for  culinary  and  medi¬ 
cinal  ufes  :  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Confidered  as  a  medicine, 
it  is  a  moderately  warm  bitter,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  ftrong,  not  very^ 
difagreeable  flavour  :  fome  have 
had  a  great  opinion  of  in  hyfte- 
ric  diforders,  particularly  thofe 
proceeding  from  a  deficiency,  or 
fupprefiion  of  the  uterine  purga¬ 
tions.  The  leaves  and  feeds  have 
been  of  confiderable  efteem  as  an¬ 
thelmintics  :  the  feeds  are  lefs  bit¬ 
ter,  and  more  acrid  and  aromatic 
than  thofe  of  rue,  to  which  they 
are  reckoned  fimilar  ;  or  of  fanto- 
nicum,  to  which  they  have  been 
frequently  fubftituted. 

TAPSI  BARBATI,  feu  Verbaf- 
ci  folia,  fores  :  Verbafci  mar  is  lati- 
fohi  lutei  C.  B.  Mullein  ;  the 
leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  met  with  by  road-fides, 
and  under  hedges :  it  is  clothed 
all  over  with  foft  downy  leaves, 
and  produces  long  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  The  tafte  difeo- 
vers  in  it  a  glutinous  quality  ;  and 
hence  it  hands  recommended  as 
an  emollient,  and  is  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces  held  in  great  efteem  in  con- 
fumptions.  The  flowers  of  mul¬ 
lein  have  an  agreeable,  honey-like 
Aveetnefc  ;  an  extract  prepared 
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from  them  by  redlified  fpirit  of 
wine  tafte  extremely  pleafant. 

TARAXACUM,  vide  Dens 

L  E  O  N  I S . 

TARTARUM  [L.E.]  Tartar 
is  a  faline  fubftance,  thrown  oiF 
from  wines,  after  fermentation,  to 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  cafk : 
it  proves  of  a  red  or  white  colour, 
and  more  or  lefs  foul  or  drofly, 
according  to  the  colour  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  wine  ;  the  white  is  ge¬ 
nerally  looked  upon  as  the  purell ; 
of  either  fort,  fuch  as  is  clean, 
folid,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and 
has  its  outfide  covered  over  with 
fmall  fhining  cryftals,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  fuch  as  appears  porous, 
drofly,  opake,  and  lefs  bright.. 
This  fubftance,  though  truly  faline, 
is  fcarce  adled  upon  by  cold  water  ; 
the  pureft  fort,  or  fuch  as  has  been 
purified  by  art,  requires  four-amj- 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water  to  diftolve  in  :  the  folutions 
of  both  the  tartars^  pafs  the  filter 
colourlefs,  and  ftioot,  in  the  cold, 
into  fmall,  white,  femitranfparent 
cryftals.  All  fuch  earths  as  are 
foluble  in  vinegar,  and  alkaline 
falts,  render  tartar  more  ealily  fo¬ 
luble  in  water  ;  hence  the  refiners 
at  Montpelier  are  faid  to  employ 
a  certain  earth  for  promoting  its 
folutions  with  fome  particular  ma¬ 
nagements  for  making  it  ftioot  in¬ 
to  large  cryftals.  This  addition 
may  occafion  a  confiderable  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  fait,  infomuch  that 
the  finer  forts  of  white  tartar  are 
perhaps  preferable,  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  to  the  common  cryftals. 
The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of 
a  mild,  cooling,  aperient,  laxa¬ 
tive  medicine.  Taken  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves  a 
gentle,  though  effectual  purga¬ 
tive  :  Angelas  Sala  relates,  that 
he  was  cured  of  an  habitual  colic, 
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by  purging  himfelf  a  few  times 
with  fix  drains  of  the  crude  fait, 
after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  to  no  purpofe.  For  the 
preparations  of  tartar,  fee  Part  III. 
chap.  viii.  fe£t.  7.  This  fait  is 
likewife  an  ingredient  in  the  com¬ 
mon  infufion  of  fena,  compound 
powder  of  fena  [£.]  and  is  ufed 
for  diffolving  or  corroding  fome 
metallic  bodies,  particularly  anti¬ 
mony,  from  which  it  receives  a 
ftrong  emetic  impregnation. 

TELEPHIUM,  vide  C  r  a  s  s  u  l  a  . 

TEREBINTHINA.  Turpen¬ 
tines  ;  refinous  juices  extra&ed 
from  certain  trees.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  turpentine  diltin- 
guiihed  in  the  (hops. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA*Aw 
CYPRIA  [L.  E.]  Chian,  or  Cy¬ 
prus  turpentine. 

This  is  generally  about  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  thick  honey,  very  tena¬ 
cious,  clear  and  almoft  tranfparent, 
of  a  white  colour,  with  a  caft  of 
yellow,  and  frequently  of  blue  : 
it  has  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh 
tafie  ;  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  more 
agreeable  than  any  of  the  other 
turpentines. 

This  juice  is  the  produce  of  the 
Urebinthus  vulgaris  C.  B .  common 
terebinth,  an  evergreen  tree  or 
ihrub,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  climates,  and  en¬ 
dures  the  colds  of  our  own.  The 
turpentine  brought  to  us,  is  ex¬ 
tracted  in  the  illands  whofe  names 
it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk 
and  branches  a  little  after  the  buds 
have  come  forth  :  the  juice  ifTues 
limpid,  and  clear  as  water,  and 
by  degrees  thickens  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  which  we  meet  with  it. 
A  like  juice  exuding  from  this 
tree  in  the  eaftern  countries,  infpif- 
fated  by  a  flow  fire,  is  of  frequent 
ufe,  as  a  mafticatory,  among  the 


Perfian  ladies,  who  (as  Kcempfer 
informs  us)  are  continually  chew¬ 
ing  it,  in  order  to  fallen  and  whit¬ 
en  the  teeth,  fweeten  the  breath, 
and  promote  appetite. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENETA 
[£.].  Venice  turpentine. 

This  is  ufually  thinner  than  any 
of  the  other  forts,  of  a  clear, 
whitilh,  or  pale  yellowilh  colour, 
a  hot,  pungent,  bitterifh,  difagree- 
able  tatfe,  and  a  ftrong  fmell,  with¬ 
out  any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Chian  kind. 

The  true  Venice  turpentine  is 
obtained  from  the  larix  folio  deci - 
duo  cqnifera  J.  B.  larch,  a  large 
tree  growing  in  great  abundance 
upon  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains,  and  not  uncommon  in  the 
Englilh  gardens.  What  is  ufually 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  under  the 
name  of  Venice  turpentine,  comes 
from  New  England  ;  of  what  tree 
it  is  the  produce,  we  have  no  cer¬ 
tain  account :  the  finer  kinds  of 
it  are  in  appearance  and  quality 
not  confiderably  different  from 
the  true  fort  above  deferibed. 

TEREBINTHINA  ARGEN- 
TOR ATENSIS  [ L .  E.]  Straf* 
burgh  turpentine. 

This,  as  we  generally  meet  with 
it,  is  of  a  middle  confluence  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  foregoing,  more 
tranfparent,  and  lefs  tenacious 
than  either  :  its  colour  a  yel- 
lowifh  brown.  Its  fmell  is  very 
fragrant,  and  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  turpen¬ 
tines,  except  the  Chian  ;  in  tafte 
it  is  the  bittereft,  yet  the  lead 
acrid. 

This  refin  is  obtained  from  th$ 
two  forts  of  fir  trees  mentioned  in 
page  72,  which  are  the  moft  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones 
that  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  is  another  whofe  re- 
fin  is  much  fuperior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  turpentines,  and  ha?  fo me* 
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times  been  brought  to  us  from 
abroad  under  the  name  of  Balsa- 
mum  Canadense.  This  fpecies 
is  the  abies  minor ,  peBinatis  foliis , 
Virginian  a,  conis  parvis  fubrotundis 
Pluk.  Virginian,  or  Canada  fir 
tree;  which,  though  not  a  native 
of  this  climate,  has  been  found  to 
endure  its  fevered  colds. 

TEREBINTHINA  COMMU¬ 
NIS  [ L .  .£.]  Common  turpentine 
is  the  coarfeft,  heavieft,  in  tafte 
and  fmell  the  mod  difagreeable,  of 
all  the  forts :  it  is  about  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  honey,  of  an  opake  brown- 
ilh  white  colour. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  pinus 
JylveJiris  C.  B.  wild  pine,  a  low 
unhandfome  tree,  common  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe  :  this  tree  is 
extremely  refinous,  and  remark¬ 
ably  fubjeft  to  a  difeafe  from  a 
redundance  and  extravasation  of  its 
refin,  infomuch  that,  without  due 
evacuation,  it  fwells  and  burds. 
The  juice,  as  it  ifliies  from  the 
tree,  is  received  in  trenches  made 
in  the  earth,  and  afterwards  freed 
from  the  grofier  impurities  by  co- 
lature  through  wicker  balkets. 

All  thefe  juices  yield  in  didilla- 
tion  with  water,  an  highly  penetra¬ 
ting  eflential  oil,  a  brittle  infipid 
refin  remaining  behind.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  their  medical  virtues,  they 
promote  urine,  cfeanfe  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  evacuation  thereof, 
and  deterge  internal  ulcers  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  like  o- 
ther  bitter  hot  fubdances,  drengthen 
the  tone  of  the  vefiels;  they  have 
an  advantage  above  mod  other 
acrid  diuretics,  that  they  gently 
loofen  the  belly.  They  are  prin¬ 
cipally  recommended  in  gleets,  the 
fluor  albus,  and  the  like  ;  and  by 
feme  in  calculous  complaints  : 
where  thefe  lad  proceed  from  fand 
or  gravel,  formed  into  a  mafs  by 
vifcid  mucous  matter,  the  turpen¬ 
tined,  by  difiolving  the  mucus,  pro¬ 


mote  the  expulficn  of  the  fand  ; 
but  where  a  calculus  is  formed, 
they  can  do  no  fervice,  and  only 
incffe&ually  irritate  or  inflame  the 
parts.  In  all  cafes  accompanied 
with  inflammation,  thefe  juices 
ought  to  be  abdained  from,  as 
this  fymptom  is  increafed,  and  not 
unfrequently  occafioned  by  them,. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  turpen¬ 
tines  impart, .  foon  after  taking 
them,  a  violet  fmell  to  the  urine  ; 
and  have  this  effed,  though  ap¬ 
plied  only  externally  to  remote 
parts;  particularly  the  Venice  fort. 
This  is  accounted  the  mod  power¬ 
ful  as  a  diuretic  and  detergent ;  and 
the  Chian  aqd  Strafburgh  as  cor¬ 
roborants:  the  Strafburgh  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  mercurial  pills  and 
Locatellus’s  balfam,  and  the  Chian 
in  mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z..] 
The  common  turpentine,  as  being 
the  mod  offenfive,  is  rarely  given 
internally.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in 
pladers  and  ointments,  among  far¬ 
riers,  and  for  the  didillation  of  the 
oil,  or  fpirit,  as  it  is  called.  '  The 
dofe  of  thefe  juices  is  from  a  fcru- 
ple  to  a  dram  and  a  half :  they  are 
mod  commodioufly  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus,  or  diflolved  in 
watery  liquors  by  the  mediation  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage. 
Of  the  didilled  oil,  a  few  drops 
are  a  fufficient  dofe  :  this  is  a  mod 
potent,  dimulating,  detergent  di¬ 
uretic,  oftentimes  greatly  heats  the 
conditution,  and  requires  the  ut- 
mod  caution  in  its  exhibition. 

TERRA  JAPONICA,  vide  Ja¬ 
ponic  a. 

TERRA  LEMNIA  et  SILE- 
SIACA,  vide  Bolus. 

THAPSLE/*/m  :  'Thapfia?  five 
turbitb  garganici  Jemine  latijjimo 
J.  B.  Deadly  carrot ;  the  root. 
This  plant  does  not  ill  deferve  its 
epithet ;  a  fmalL  dofe  operating 
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with  extreme  violence  both  up¬ 
wards  and  downwards.  It  is  an 
entire  ftranger  to  the  fhops,  and 
met  with  only  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious. 

THE^E  folia  [E.]  Tea;  the 
leaves  of  a  fhrub  ( thea  frutex ,  folio 
cerafii  fore  roj'cf  jyl-vejlris,  &c. 
Kcempf)  cultivated  in  China. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,  are  the  leaves  of  the 
fame  plant,  collected  at  different 
times,  and  cured  in  a  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  manner:  the  fmall  young 
leaves  very  carefully  dried,  are  the 
finer  green  :  the  older  afford  the 
ordinary  green  andbohea.  The  two 
firft  have  a  fenfible  flavour  of  vio¬ 
lets  ;  the  other  of  rofes  :  the 
former  is  the  natural  odour  of  the 
plant  ;  the  latter,  as  Neumann  ob- 
ferves,  is  probably  introduced  by 
art:  fome  of  the  dealers  in  this 
commodity  in  Europe  are  not  ig¬ 
norant,  that  bohea  tea  is  imitable 
by  the  leaves  of  certain  common 
plants,  artificially  tindured  and  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  rofe  flavour. 
The  tafte  of  both  forts  is  lightly 
bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  and  fome¬ 
what  aromatic.  The  medical  vir¬ 
tues  attributed  to  thefe  leaves  are 
fuffieiently  numerous,  though  few 
of  them  have  any  juft  foundation  : 
little  more  can  be  expe&ed  from 
the  common  infufions,  than  that  of 
a  diluent,  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  :  the  diuretic,  dia¬ 
phoretic,  arid  other  virtues  which 
they  have  been  celebrated  for,  de¬ 
pend  more  on  the  quantity  of  warm 
fluid,  than  any  particular  qualities 
which  it  gains  from  the  tea.  No¬ 
thing  arifes  in  diftillation  from 
either  fort  of  tea  with  rectified  fpi- 
rit;  water  elevates  the  whole  of 
their  flavour. 

THLASPiS,  femen.  Treacle,  or 
mithridate,  mufrard  ;  the  feeds 
[£.] 


Two  forts  of  thlafpi  are  ufed 
promifcuoufly,^/^/  arwenfe filiquis 
■  latis  C.  B.  and  the  thlafpi  awenfe 
'vaccarite  incano  folio  inajus  C.  B. 
they  both  grow  wild,  the  latter 
moft  plentifully.  Thefe  feeds  have 
an  acrid  biting  tafte  like  common 
muftard,  with  which  they  agree  in 
medical  qualities  :  their  principal 
ufe  is  as  ingredients  in  the  compo- 
fldons  whole  name  they  bear. 

THUS  MASCULUM,  vide 
Olibanum. 

THUS  VULGARE  [l.  E] 
Common  frankincenfe;  a  folid, 
brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little, 
glebes  or  maffes,  of  a  brownifli, 
or  yellowifti  colour  on  the  outfide, 
internally  whitilh,  or  variegated 
with  whitilh  fpecks;  of  a  bitterifh, 
acrid,  not  agreeable  tafte,  without 
any  confiderable  fmell.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
pine  tree  which  yields  the  terebin- 
thina  communis ;  and  to  concrete 
on  the  furface  of  the  teribinthinate 
juice  foon  after  it  has  iffued  from 
the  plant. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  mithridate, 
the  gum  plafter,  ftrengthening 
plafter,  and  ftomach  plafter  [Z,.] 

THYMI  folia  :  Thymi  ^vulgaris 
folio  tenuicreC.  B .  Common  thyme ; 
the  leaves  [is.] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  our 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  an  agreeable  aroma¬ 
tic  fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
tafte  ;  which  it  imparts  by  infufton 
to  re&ified  fpirit,  and  fends  over  in 
diftillation  with  water  :  along  with 
the  water  arifes  an  effential  oil  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  and  pungent. 

THYMI  CITRATI  folia:  Scr- 
pylli  foliis  citri  odore  C.  B.  Lemon- 
thyme  ;  the  leaves  [L. ] 
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This  is  found  wi-ld  in  dry  moun¬ 
tainous  places,  but  the  /hops  are 
fupplied  from  gardens.  In  tafte 
and  fmell  it  is  lefs  acrid  and  more 
grateful  than  the  common  thyme  ; 
its  fmell,  in  particular,  is  remark¬ 
ably  different,  approaching  to 
that  of  lemons.  It  gives,  over  its 
flavour  in  diftillation  both  with 
water  and  fpirit  :  with  the  former 
an  elegant  effential  oil  arifes :  the 
diftilled  fpirit  is  an  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic  cordial  liquor,  not  inferior 
to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

TILTHS  Jlores  ;  Till a  focmince 
folio  majore  C.  B.  The  lime  or 
linden  tree  ;  its  flowers  [Z,.  E .] 

The  lime  tree  has  been  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  quick 
growth  and  pleafant  (hade  ;  it 
flowers  in  July,  and  lofes  its  leaves 
foon  after.  The  flowers  are  made 
ufe  of  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  flavour,  which  water  ex¬ 
tracts  from  them  by  infufion,  and 
elevates  in  diftillation.  Among  the 
writers  on  the  materia  ‘medica, 
they  have  the  character  of  an  an¬ 
tiepileptic,  and  a  fpecific  in  all 
kinds  of  fpafms  and  pains.  Fre¬ 
derick  Hoffman  relates,  that  he 
knew  a  chronical  epilepfy  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  an  infufion  of  thefe 
flowers  drank  as  tea. 

.  THYMELZEAS  bacca:  Thyme- 
lace  foliis  Unit  C.  B.  Spurge  flax  ; 
its  berries,  called  grana  cnidia. 

TITHYMALI  radix.  Spurge; 
the  root. 

Several  forts  of  fpurge  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  catalogues  of  the  mate¬ 
ria  medica.  The  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege,  in  their  laft  edition,  retained 
two  (Esul a  MAJOR',  tithymahci 
paluftris  fruticofus  C.  B,  -  German 
fpurge;  and  Esul  a  minor,  titby- 
malus  foliis  pint  C.B.  pine-fpurge ;  ) 
both  the  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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college  have  now  rejected  them 
all. 

The  fpurges  and  grana  cnidia 
are  extremely  acrid,  irritating  ca¬ 
thartics,  and  operate  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  altogether  unfit 
for  internal  ufe. 

TINCAR,  vide  Borax. 

TORMENTILLZE  radix:  Tor - 
mentillce  ftvefris  C.  B.  Tormen- 
til,  or  feptfoil ;  the  root  [ L .  £.] 

Tormentilis  found  wild  in  woods 
and  on  commons :  it  has  long  /len¬ 
der  ftalks,  with  ufually  feven  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a  joint ;  the  root 
is  for  the  moft  part  crooked  and 
knotty,  of  a  blackifli  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  reddiih  within.  This 
root  has  an  auftere  ftyptic  tafte,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  flight  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour;  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  agreeable  and  efficacious  of 
the  vegetable  aftringents,  and  is 
employed  with  good  fuccefs  in  all 
cafes  where  medicines  of  this  clafs 
are  proper.  It  is  more  ufed,  both 
in  extemporaneous  pfefcription  and 
in  officinal  compofition,  than  any 
of  the  other  ftrong  vegetable  aftrin¬ 
gents  :  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
two  compound  powders  of  bole 
[£.]the  two  powders  and  eleCtuary 
of  fcordium  [£.]  the  compound 
white  decoCtion  [£.]  and  japonic 
confeClion  [E.]  A  tinClure  made 
from  it  with  rectified  fpirit  poffeffes ' 
the  whole  aftringency  and  flavour 
of  the  root,  and  lofes  nothing  of 
either  in  infpiffation. 

*77  ■  _  / 

TRAGACANTHA,  vide 

GUM  MI  TRAGACANT  HJE  . 

TRICHOMANIS  folia  :  Tri- 
chomanis  five  polytrichi  ojficinarum 
Q.  B,  Englifti  maidenhair  ;  the 
leaves  [L\  £.] 

This  is  one  of  the  herbs  called, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  /talks* 
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capillary  :  it  is  found  wild  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  England,  upon  old 
walls,  and  in  Ihady  places.  The 
leaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  fweet- 
iffi*  fuballringent  take,  without 
any  particular  flavour  :  they  are 
ekeemed  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
break,  proceeding  from  a  thicknefs 
and  acrimony  of  the  juices  ;  and 
are  like  wife  fuppofed  to  promote 
the  expedloration  of  tough  phlegm, 
and  to  open  obkrudlions  of  the  vif- 
cera.  They  are  ufually  directed  in 
infuflon  or  deception,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  liquorice.  A  fy- 
rup  prepared  from  them  has  fre¬ 
quently  fupplied  the  place  of  that 
made  from  the  adianthum  verum  : 
fome  have  fubftitu ted  a  kill  cheaper 
ingredient,  and  perhaps  not  much 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  :  both  the  maidenhairs  yield¬ 
ing  little  more  than  a  mucilaginous 
juice,  greatly  refembling  the  fub- 
ilitute  made  ufe  of.  The  fyrup 
brought  from  abroad  has  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  orange  flower  water. 

TRIFOLII  PALUDOSl/^.* 
Trifolii  palufris  C+  B.  Marfli  tre¬ 
foil,  or  buck-beans ;  the  leaves 
[L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moik 
marfhy  places  :  it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  {landing  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  iflues  from  the  root  ; 
their  take  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
what  naufeous.  Marfli  trefoil  is 
an  efficacious  aperient  and  deob- 
kruent,  promotes  the  fluid  Accre¬ 
tions,  and,  if  liberally  taken,  gent¬ 
ly  loofens  the  belly.  It  has  of 
late  gained  greatreputation  in  fcor- 
butic  and  fcrophulous  diforders  : 
^nd  its  good  effie&s  in  thefe  cafes 
have  been  warranted  by  experi¬ 
ence  ;  inveterate  cutaneous  difeafes 
4iave  been  removed  by  an  infukon 
of  the  leaves,  drank  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  pint  a  day,  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  and  continued  fome  weeks-. 


Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  was  re-  | 
lieved  of  the  gout  by  drinking  the 
juice  mixed  with  whey. 

TRISSAGO,  vide  Chamjedrys. 

TRITICI  farina ,  amylum ,  fur¬ 
fur  :  ‘Tritici  vulgaris  glumas  tritu. -  j 
ravdo  deponentis  J.  B.  Wheat :  the 
meal  or  flower,  and  karch  \L.  Z.] 
(prepared  from  the  meal  by  mace-  j 
ration  in  frefh  quantities  of  water) 
and  bran  \_Ed] 

Wheat,  a  common  article  of  our 
food,  is  morej*lutinous  and  nutriti-  i 
ous  than  molt  other  kinds  of  grain.  \ 
The  flour,  or  the  karch,  prepared  i 
from  it,  form  with  water  a  foft 
vifcid  fubkance,  which  has  been  ' 
taken  with  good  fuccefs  in  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  dyfenteries.  Starch  is  i 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  gum  tragacanth  and  the 
white  pe&oral  troches  [Z.]  and 
gives  name  to  a  lohoch  [£.] 

Bran  contains,  befides  the  hulks,  : 
or  {hells  of  the  wheat,  a  portion 
of  its  farinaceous  matter  :  this  is  i 
lefs  glutinous  than  the  finer  flouer, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  detergent  i 
quality  :  infuflons  of  bran  are  not  ) 
unfrequently  employed  in  this  in¬ 
tention  externally,  and  fometimes 
likewife  taken  inwardly. 

Bread,  carefully  toaked,  and 
infufed,  or  lightly  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fuf- 
iiciently  agreeable  rekringent  take. 
This  liquor,  taken  as  common 
drink,  has  done  good  fervice  in  a 
weak  lax  kate  of  the  komach  and 
intekines;  and  in  bilious  vomiting 
and  purging,  or  the  cholera  mor¬ 
bus  :  examples  are  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  ekays  of  feveral  cafes  I 
of  this  kind  cured  by  it,  without  J 
the  ufe  of  any  other  medicine. 

TUNICA,  vide  Caryopbyl-  J 

LUS  fj  0  R  T  6 N S I S . 
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TURPETHUM,  five  Turbith 
[2T.]  Turbith  ;  the  cortical  part  of 
the  root  of  an  Indian  convolvulus, 
brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces,  of 
a  brown  or  afh  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  whitifh  within  :  the  belt 
is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  eafy 
to  break,  and  difcovers  a  large 
quantity  of  relinous  matter  to  the 
eye  :  its  tafte  is  at  firft  fweetifh  ; 
chewed  for  a  little  time,  it  becomes 
acrid,  pungent,  and  naufeous. 
This  root  is  a  cathartic,  not  of  the 
fafeft  or  moft  certain  kind  :  the  re¬ 
linous  matter,  in  which  its  virtue 
refides,  appears  to  be  very  un¬ 
equally  diftributed,  infomuch  that 
fome  pieces,  taken  from  a  fcruple 
to  a  dram,  purge  violently  ;  while 
others  in  larger  dofes,  have  fcarce 
any  effect  at  all.  An  extract 
made  from  the  roof  is  more  uni¬ 
form  in  ftrength,  though  not  fu- 
perior,  or  equal,  to  purgatives 
more  common  in  the  (hops. 

TUSSILAGINIS  Jive  farfara 
folia ,  fores  :  TuJJilaginis  vulgaris 
C.  B.  Coltsfoot  y  the  leaves  and 
dowers  [5.] 

This  grows  wild  in  watery  pla¬ 
ces,  producing  yellow  flowers  in 
February  and  March  ;  thefe  foon 
fall  off,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
arge  roundifh  leaves,  hairy  un- 
lerneath :  their  tafte  is  herbaceous, 
oinewhat  glutinous  and  fubacrid. 
ruffilago  ftands  recommended  in 
‘oughs  and  other  diforders  of  the 
>reaft  and  lungs  :  the  flowers  are 
;n  ingredient  in  the  pe&oral  de- 
:o&ion  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeia. 

TUTIA  [L.  E.]  Tutty  ;  an  im- 
mre  fublimate  of  zinc,  or  an 
rgillaceous  fubftance  impregnated 
ferewith,  formed  into  tubulous 
ieces  like  the  bark  of  a  tree.  ^It 
;  moderately  hard  and  ponderous, 
f  a  bf’OWiaifh  colour,  and  full  of 
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fmall  protuberances  on  the  out- 
lide,  fmooth  and  yellowifh  with¬ 
in  :  fome  pieces  have  a  bluilh  call, 
from  minute  globules  of  zinc  be¬ 
ing  thrown  up  by  the  heat  in  its 
metallic  form.  Tutty  is  celebrated 
as  an  ophthalmic,  and  frequently 
employed  as  fuch  in  unguents  and 
collyria  :  it  gives  name  to  an  of¬ 
ficinal  opthalmic  ointment  [ L .  E  j 
See  the  article  Zin cum. 

VALERIANA?  HORTENSIS 
MAJORIS  radix  :  V aleriana  ma¬ 
jor  is  odor  at  a  radice  J.  B.  The 
greater  garden  valerian  ;  its  roots 

[E  ]  .  . 

This  is  an  oblong  wrinkled  root, 
with  feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom, 
of  a  brownifh  or  afh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  whitifh  within  ;  of 
an  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  nard.  It  is  account¬ 
ed  lefs  efficacious  as  a  medicine 
than  the  following. 

VALERIANAE  SILVESTRIS 

radix  :  Valeriana  flyefris  majoris 
Montana  C.  B.  Valeriana  Jilvef- 
tris  majoris  foliis  angufioribus  Mori - 
fon.  plant  umbellif.  Wild  valerian 
(the  narrow  leaved  fort,  growing 
on  open,  dry,  mountainous  places) 
its  root  [L.  £'.] 

This  root  confifts  of  a  number  of 
firings  or  fibres  matted  together, 
ifluing  from  one  common  head  ; 
of  a  whitifh  or  pale  brownifh  co¬ 
lour  :  its  fmell  is  ftrong,  like  a 
mixture  of  aromatics  with  fetids  ; 
the  tafte  unpleafantly  warm,  bit- 
terifh,  and  fubacrid.  There  is  an¬ 
other  wild  valerian,  with  broader 
leaves,  of  a  deeper  and  fhining 
green  colour,  met  with  in  watery 
places.  Both  forts  have’  hitherto 
been  ufed  indifcriminately,  and 
Linnseus  has  joined  them  into  one 
fpecies,  under  the  name  of  Va¬ 
leriana  foliis  omnibus  pinnatis • 
Our  college  have  reftrained  the 
R  2  fhops. 
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ihops  to  the  firft,  which  is  confider- 
ably  the  ftrongeft,  and  lofes  of  its 
quality,  if  tranfplanted  into  fuch 
foils  as  the  other  naturally  delights 
in.  The  roots,  produced  in  low 
watery  grounds,  have  a  remark¬ 
ably  faint  fmell  in  comparifon  of 
the  others,  and  fometimes  fcarce 
any  at  all.  Wild  valerian  is  a 
medicine  of  great  ufe  in  nervous 
diforders,  and  is  particularly  ier- 
viceable  in  epilepfies  proceeding 
..from  a  debility  of  the  nervous 
-fyftem..  It  was  fir  It  brought  into 
efteem  in-.thefe  cafes  by  Fabius 
Columna,  who  by  taking  the  pow¬ 
dered  root,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  was  cured  of  an  invete¬ 
rate  epilepfy  after  many  other  me- 
'  dicines  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con¬ 
firmed  its  efficacy  in  this  diforder  ; 
and  the  prefent  practice  lays  con¬ 
siderable  itrefs  upon  it.  The  com¬ 
mon  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram;  in  infufion  from  one  to  two 
drams.  Its  unpleafant  flavour  is 
molt  effectually  concealed  by  a  buy¬ 
able  addition  of  mace. 

A  tincture  of  valerian  in  proof 
fpirit  and  in  volatile  fpirit  are  kept 
in  the  Ihops  [£.]  This  root  gives 
name  alfo  to  a  compound  water 
[.£•]  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
cephalic  tindlure  [Zh]  epileptic 
powder  [£.]  mithridate  and  the- 
riaea  [£.] 

VERATRUM,  vide  Hslle- 

BORUS  albus. 

-  VERBASCUM,  videTApsus 

BARBATUS. 

VERBENA  folia ,  radix ,  Ver¬ 
bena  communis  fore  cceruleo  C.  B. 
Common  wild  vervain  ;  the  leaves 
and  root  [£.] 

This  is  one  of  the  medicines 
which  we  owe  to  the  fuperftition 
of  former  ages  ;  the  virtues  it  has 


been  celebrated  for,  both  as  an  in-  | 
ternal  medicine  and  externally  as 
an  amulet,  are  extremely  nume¬ 
rous  ;•  and  poffibly  it  has  an  equal 
title  to  them  all  :  to  the  tafte  and 
fmell  it  appears  almoft  limply  her¬ 
baceous. 

VERONICA  FCEMINA,  vide 
Elatine. 

VERONICA  MARIS,  feu  Be -  j 
tonic &  Pauli  folia  :  Veronicce  marts 
fupin#  et  'vulgatijfimte  C .  B.  Male 
fpeedwell  ;  the  leaves  [£.} 

This  is  one  of  the  veronica  • 
which  produce  their  flowers  in 
clufters  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks : 
it  is  a  rough  procumbent  plant, 
not  unfrequentlv  met  with  on  dry 
commons,  and  in  fandy  grounds. 
In  tafte,  fmell,  and  medical  vir¬ 
tues,  it  is  fimilar  to  the  betonica, 
of  which  in  its  place  ;  though  the 
veronica  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
have  more  of  an  aperient  and  pec¬ 
toral  virtue,  and  betony  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  nervine  and  cephalic.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Joh.  Francus  have  writ¬ 
ten  exprefs  treatifes  on  this  plant, 
recommending  infufions  of  it,> 
drank  in  the  form  of  tea,  as  very 
falubrious  in  many  diforders,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  the  breaft. 

VINCETOXICI,  Afclepiadist 
feu  Hirundinaria*  radix  :  Afclepiadis 
fore  albo  C.  B.  Swallow- wort, 
or  tame  poifon  ;  the  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates  :  it  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  perfects  i 
its  feeds.  It  is  reckoned  by  bo- 
tanifts  a  fpecies  of  apocynum,  or 
dogfbane  ;  from  all  the  poifon- 
ous  forts  of  which  it  may  be  di- ; 
ftinguifhed,  by  yielding  a  limpid 
juice,  whilft  that  of  the  others  is 
milky.  The  root  has  a  ftrong 
fmell,  efpecially  when  frefh,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  valerian,  or 
nard ;  the  tafte  is  at  firft  fweetifh 
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and  aromatic,  but  Toon  becomes 
bitterifh,  fubacrid,  and  naufeous. 
This  root  is  efteemed  fudorific, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and 
frequently  employed  by  the  French 
and  German  phyficiansas  an  alexi- 
pharmac,  fometimes  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  contrayerva  ;  whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  contra¬ 
yerva  Germanorum.  Among  us, 
it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of :  it 
appears,  from  its  fenfible  qualities, 
to  be  a  medicine  of  much  the  fame 
kind  with  valerian,  which  isindif- 
putably  preferable  to  it. 

VINUM.  Wine;  the  ferment¬ 
ed  juice  of  the  grape.  Among  the 
great  variety  of  wines  in  common 
ufe  among  us,  five  are  employed 
in  the  (hops  as  menftrua  for  medi¬ 
cinal  fimples. 

Vinum  album  [Z]  ;  njinum  album 
Hifpanicum  [£.]  Mountain. 

Vinum  album  Gallicum  [£.]  French 
Iwhite  wine. 

Vinum  Canarinum  [Z.  Z.]  Canary 
!or  fack. 

Vinum  Rhenanum  f Z.  EA  Rhe- 
jnilh. 

Vinum  rubrum  [Z.]  Red  port. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  liquors  as  men¬ 
ftrua  and  vehicles  of  the  virtues  of 
oth,er;  medicines,  will  be  given  here¬ 
after  ;  in  this  place  we  ftiall  con- 
fider  only  their  effefts  on  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  Thefe  are,  to  chear 
the  fpirits,  warm  the  habit,  pro¬ 
mote  perforation,  render  the  vef- 
fels  full  and  turgid,  raife  the  pulfe, 
and  quicken  the  circulation.  The 
effects  of  the  full-bodied  \jd.nes  are 
much  more  durable  than  thdfe  of 
the  thinner :  all  fweet  wines,  as 
Canary,  abound  with  a  glutinous 
nutritious  fubftance  f  whilft  the 
others  are  not  nutrimental,  or  only 
accidentally  fo  by  ftrengthening 
the  organs  employed  in  digeftion: 
ftveet  wines  in  general  do  not  pafs 
off  freely  by  urine,  and  heat  the 


conftitution  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other,  though  con¬ 
taining  full  as  much  fpirit :  red 
port,  and  moft  of  the  red  wines, 
have  an  aftringent  quality,  by 
which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and 
thus  prove  ferviceable  for  reftrain- 
ing  immoderate  fecretions :  thofe 
which  are  of  an  acid  nature,  as 
Rhenifh,  pafs  freely  by  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  gently  loofen  the  belly : 
it  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  laft  exaf- 
perate  or  occafion  gouty  and  calcu¬ 
lous  diforders,  and  that  new  wines 
of  every  kind  have  this  effect. 

VIOLZE  folia,  jlores  :  Violte  mar¬ 
tin  purpurea,  fore  fmplici  odoro 
C.  B.  The  fingle  March  violet ; 
its  flowers  [ L .  £.]  and  leaves  [Z.] 

This  is  often  found  wild  in 
hedges  and  fliady  places,  and  flow* 
ers  in  March ;  the  ftiops  are  gene¬ 
rally  fupplied  from  gardens.  In 
our  markets  we  meet  with  the 
flowers  of  a  different  fpecies,  named 
by  botanifts  <viola  martia  major,, 
hirfuta ,  inodora  :  thefe  may  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  from  the  foregoing  by 
their  being  larger,  of  a  pale  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  no  fmell.  The  offici¬ 
nal  flowers  have  a  very  pTeafant 
fmell,  and  a  deep  purplifh  blue  co¬ 
lour,  denominated  from  them  vio¬ 
let.  They  impart  their  colour  and 
flavour  to  aqueous  liquors :  a  fyrup 
made  from  this  infufion  has  long 
maintained  a  place  in  the  fhops, 
and  proves  an  agreeable  and  ufeful 
laxative  for  children. 

VIPER  A  [£.£.]  The  viper,  or 
adder,  is  one  of  the  viviparous 
reptiles,  without  feet,  about  an 
inch  in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  in  length.  The  poifon  of  this 
ferpent  is  confined  to  its  mouth; 
at  the  bails  of  the  fangs,  or  long 
teeth  which  it  wounds  with,  is 
lodged  a  little  bag  containing  the 
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poifbnous  liquid  ;  a  very  minute 
portion  of  which,  mixed  immedi¬ 
ately  with  the  blood,  proves  fatal: 
our  viper-catchers  are  faid  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mifchiefsotherwife  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  bite,  by  rubbing  oil 
olive  warm  on  the  part.  The  flelh 
of  the  viper  is  perfe&ly  innocent; 
and  ftrongly  recommended  as  a 
medicine  of  extraordinary  fervice 
in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and  other 
obflinate  chronicle  diforders :  its 
virtues,  however,  in  thefe  cafes, 
are  probably  too  much  exaggerat¬ 
ed.  The  viper  is  doubtlefs  an  high 
nutritious  food ;  and  hence  in  fome 
kinds  of  weaknefies,  and  emaciated 
habits,  is  not  undefervedly  looked 
upon  as  a  good  reftorative.  To 
anfwerany  valuable  purpofes,  frelh 
vigorous  vipers  (not  fuch  as  have 
been  long  kept  alive  after  they  are 
caught)  Ihould  be  liberally  ufed  as 
food :  the  wines  and  tin&ures  of 
them  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  conliderable  virtue  from 
the  animal;  the  dry  flefti  brought 
us  from  abroad,  is  entirely  infig- 
nificant. 

In  the  fhops,  a  broth  is  dire&ed 
to  be  prepared  from  frefli  vipers, 
and  a  vinous  tin&ure  from  dried 
ones  [Z.]:  the  dried  flelh  is  alio 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca,  and  the 
fat  in  the  ointment  of  tutty  [Z.] 
this  fat  being  fuppofed  peculiarly 
ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  for  ( 
which  that  omtment  is  defignecL 

*  iflhq 

VIRGZE  AUREZE  folia  :  Vir - 

aurece  angujlifolice ,  minus  ferrate 

C.  B.  Golden  rod ;  the  leaves 

[*•] . 

This  is  found  wild  on  heaths 
and  in  woods,  producing  Ipikes 
of  yellow  flowers  in  Auguft.  The 
leaves  have  a  moderately  aftringent 
bitter  tafle,  and  hence  prove  fer- 
viceable  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  vifcera,  and  diforders  proceed¬ 
ing  from  that  caufe. 


VISCI  QUERNI  lignum,  folia  : 
Vifci  baccis  albis  C.B .  MilTeltoe  ; 
the  wood  and  leaves  [/?.] 

This  is  a  bulhy  plant,  growing 
on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  dif¬ 
ferent  trees :  that  met  with  on  the 
oak  is  generally  preferred,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  being  the  moft 
rare.  It  may,  however,  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  art  on  any  trees,  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  berries  againft  the  bark : 
this  office  has  hitherto  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  thrufli  (who  feeds 
on  the  berries  in  the  winter)  in 
clearing  his  bill  from  the  feeds  ] 
that  flick  about  it.  This  plant 
was  held  in  veneration  by  the:  fu- 
perftition  of  former  ages :  it.  was 
hung  about  the  neck  to  prevent 
witchcraft,  and  taken  internally  to 
expel  poifons.  Of  late  times  it 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  fpecific  in 
epilepiies,palfies,  &c.  virtues  which 
it  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed  that 
experience  gave  any  countenance 
to. 

VITEX,  vide  Agnus  castus* 

V1TIS  VINIFERA%  The  vine 
tree.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  aftringents, 
but  have  for  a  long  time  been  en-. 
tirely  difregarded  :  their  tafle  i$r^ 
herbaceous,  with  only  a  flight  ^ 
roughnefs. — The  trunk  of  the  tree,  . t 
wounded  in  the  fpring,  yields  a 
clear,  limpid  watery  juice*  this 
tear  of  the  vine  has  been  account¬ 
ed  excellent  for  fore  eyes;  and  by . 
fome  recommended  likewife  in 
ardent  and  malignant  fevers,  and 
as  a  diuretic.— The  flowers  have  a 
pleafant  fmell,  which  water  ele¬ 
vates  from  them  in  diftillation; 
along  with  the  vvater,  a  fmall 
portion  qf  ail  elegant  eflential 
oil  is  faid  to  arife,  pofleffing  in 
great  perfe&ion  the  fragrance  of 

the  flowers. - The  unripe  fruit 

is  of  a  very  harfh,  rough,  four 

tafle : 
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tafle :  its  exprefled  juice,  called 
verjuice,  omphacium>  agrefta  [£.] 
was  of  great  efleem  among  the 
ancients,  and  Hill  continues  fo  in 
fome  places,  as  a  cooling  aftrin- 
gent  medicine :  a  rob  and  fyrup 
were  formerly  prepared  from  it. 
—The  ripe  fruit  or  grapes,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
properly  cured  and  dried,  are  the 
raifins  and  currants  of  the  fhops ; 
the  juice  by  fermentation  affords 
wine,  vinegar,  and  tartar,  of  all 
which  in  their  places. 

^  VITRIOLUM.  Vitriol  is  a  fa- 
line  cryflalline  concrete,  compofed 
of  metal,  and  an  acid  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  fulphur  and  alum.  There 
are  but  three  metallic  bodies,  which 
this  acid  is  capable  of  perfectly  dif- 
folving  or  being  united  with  into 
a  cryflalline  appearance,  zinc,  cop-' 
per,  and  iron  :  with  the  firfl  it 
forms  a  white,  with  the  fecond  a 
blue,  and  with  the  third  a  green 
fait. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUM  [£.  £.] 
white  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  zinc ; 
found  in  the  mines  of  Goflar,  fome- 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces,  but 
more  commonly  in  form  of  white 
effiorefcences,  w'hich  are  diffolved 
in  water,  and  afterwards  reduced 
by  evaporation  and  cryflallization 
into  large  mafles.  We  rarely  meet 
with  this  fort  of  vitriol  pure:  after 
the  zinc,  which  is  its  proper  bafis, 
has  been  revived  by  inflammable 
fluxes,  there  remains  a  fubftance 
which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  difcovers  itfelf,  on  other  trials 
alfo,  to  be  iron  :  a  folution  of  the 
vitriol  depofites  on  Handing  an 
ochery  fediment,  which  generally 
gives  a  blue  tin&ure  to  volatile  al¬ 
kalies,  and  hence  appears  to  con¬ 
tain  copper.  White  vitriol  is  fome- 
times  given  from  five  or  fix  grains 
to  half  a  dram,  as  an  emetic  ;  it 
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operates  very  quickly,  and  if  pure, 
without  violence.  Externally,  it 
is  employed  as  an  ophthalmic,  and 
often  made  the  bafis  of  collyria, 
both  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  in  difpenfatories :  a  fo¬ 
lution  of  it  is  directed  in  this  inten¬ 
tion  both  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  colleges. 

VITRIOLUM  CCERULEUM 
\JL.  £*.]  Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
copper,  falfely  called  Roman  vi¬ 
triol.  Greatefl  part  of  the  blue 
vitriol  at  prefeint  met  with  in  the 
fhops,  is  faid  to  be  artificially 
prepared  by  uniting  copper  with 
the  vitriolic  acid.  This  fait  has  a 
highly  acrid,  auflere,  and  very  nau- 
feoustafte:  it  is  aftrong  emetic,  too 
violent  to  be  exhibited  with  any  to¬ 
lerable  degree  of  fafety.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  ufe  is  externally  as  an  efchar- 
otic ;  and  for  flopping  haemor¬ 
rhages,  which  it  effects  by  coagulat¬ 
ing  the  blood,  and  contrafting  the 
mouths  of  the  veflels :  it  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  water  for  this 
intention. 

VITRIOLUM  VIRIDE  [L.  E:] 
Green  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  iron, 
commonly  called  copperas;  the 
Roman  vitriol  of  the  Italian  and 
other  foreign  writers.  This  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  large  quantity  at  Deptford, 
by  difiolving  iron  in  the  acid  liquor, 
which  runs  from  certain  fulphureous 
pyritae  expofed  for  a  length  of  time 
to  the  air.  When  pure,  it  is  fi¬ 
milar  in  quality  to  the  officinal  fal 
mart  is. 

The  green  and  blue  vitriols  (as 
well  as  the  white)  are  in  many 
places  found  native  in  the  earth  ; 
though  ufually  in  this  Hate,  nei¬ 
ther  fort  is  free  from  an  admixture 
of  the  other :  hence  vitriols  are 
met  with  of  all  the  intermediate' 
colours  betwixt  the  grafs  green  of 
the  one  and  the  fapphire  blue  of  the 
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other.  The  acid  of  thefe  falts  has 
the  greateft  affinity  with  zinc,  next 
to  this  with  iron,  and  with  copper 
the  leaft  of  all.  Hence,  folutions 
of  white  vitriol  depofite,  on  Hand¬ 
ing,  greateft  part  of  the  irony  and 
cupreous  matter,  which  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  if  fome  frefti  zinc  be  ad¬ 
ded,  the  whole:  in  like  manner, 
upon  adding  bright  polilhed  iron 
to  folutions  of  green  vitriol,  if  it 
holds  any  cupreous  matter,  this 
will  be  thrown  down.  By  this 
means  the  white  and  green  vitri¬ 
ols  may  be  purified  from  other 
metallic  bodies. 

ULMARLE,  feu  Regina;  prati 
folia ,  fores  :  Ulmaria  barbce  cupri 
foribus  compafiis  C.  B.  Meadow- 
fweet,  or  queen  of  the  meadows; 
the  leaves  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  herb  is  frequent  in  moift 
meadows,  and  about  the  fides  of 
rivers ;  it  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  in  flower  a 
conliderable  time.  The  flowers 
have  a  very  pleafant  flavour,  which 
water  extracts  from  them  by  infur. 
fion,  and  elevates  in  diftillation. 
The  leaves  are  herbaceous. 

URTICiE  MAJORIS  VUL¬ 
GARIS  folia ,  fetnen  :  Urtica  race - 
infer  a  majoris  perennis  Rail.  Sting¬ 
ing  nettle;  the  leaves  and  feeds 

[*•] 

URTICyE  ROMAN.*  folia, 
femen  :  Urtica  urentis  p Hulas  feren- 
tis  femine  lini  C.  B.  Roman  nettle ; 
the  leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  have  had  fundry  virtues 
attributed  to  them,  which  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  practice  pays  no  regard  to. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  firft  fort 
are  by  fome  ufed  in  the  fpring  as  a 
whole  fome  potherb. 

UVM  PASSES  [A.]  majores  [£.] 
Raifins  of  the  fun ;  the  dried 
grapes  of  the  <vitis  Damafcena . 


U VJE  PASS JE  minores  [£.] 
Currants ;  the  dried  grapes  of  the 
•vitis  Corinthiaca , 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as 
an  agreeable  fweet ;  they  impart 
a  very  pleafant  flavour  both  to 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  menftrua. 
The  feeds  or  ftones  arefuppofed  to 
give  a  difagreeable  relifn,  and 
hence  are  generally  direfted  to  be 
taken  out :  neverthelefs  I  have  npt 
found  that  they  give  any  tafte  at 
all.  The  raifins  of  the  fun  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  pe£loraldeco£tion, 
tinfture  of  fena,  and  ftomachic 
tindure  [A*] 

WINTERANUS  CORTEX[£.] 
Winter’s  bark  ;  the  produce  of  a 
tree  growing  in  Jamaica,  Barba- 
does,  &c.  called  by  fir  Hans  Sloane 
periclytnenum  re  Hunt,  fcliis  laurinis , 
cortice  acri^aromatico.  It  was  firft 
difcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  by  captain  Winter  in  the  year 
15  67;  the  failors  then  employed 
the  bark  as  a  fpice,  and  afterwards 
found  it  lerviceable  in  the  fcurvy  ; 
for  which  purpofe  it  is,  at  prefent 
alfo,  fome  times  made  ufe  of  in  diet- 
drinks.  The  true  Winter’s  bark  is 
not  often  met  with  in  the  Ihops,  ca^ 
nella  alba  being  generally  fubftitut- 
ed  to  it,  and  by  many  reckoned 
to  be  the  fame  :  there  is  neverthe¬ 
lefs  a  confiderable  difference  be¬ 
twixt  them  in  appearance,  and  a 
greater  in  quality  :  the  Winter’s 
bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of  a  more 
cinnamon-colour,  than  thecanella; 
and  taftes  much  warmer  and  more 
pungent. 

ZEDOARIA  [L.E.]  Zedoary; 
the  root  of  an  Indian  plant  brought 
over  in  oblong  pieces  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  or  in  round- 
ifh  ones  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Both  forts  have  an  agreeable  fra¬ 
grant  fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifh, 
aromatic  tafte. 
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In diftillation  with  water,  ityields 
an  effential  oil,  poffefling  the  fmell 
and  flavour  of  the  zedoary  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  the  remaining  de- 
coftion  is  almoft  limply  bitter.  Spi¬ 
rit  likewife  brings  over  Tome  fmall 
Ihare  of  its  flavour ;  neverthelefs 
the  fpirituous  extraft  is  confidera- 
bly  more  grateful  than  the  zedoa¬ 
ry  itfelf.  An  extract  made  from 
it  with  proof  fpirit  (which  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  prepared  with  rectified' 
fpirit)  is  an  ingredient  in  the  con- 
feftio  cardiaca  [ L .]  :  the  root  in 
fubftance  enters  the  confeCiio  Pau¬ 
lina  mithridate  and  theriaca  [£.] 

ZIBETHUM  [E.]  Civet;  a 
foft  unftuous  fubftance,  of  a  white, 
brown,  or  blackifh  colour,  brought 
from  the  Brazils,  the  coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  and  the  Eaft-Indies  :  it  is  met 
with  in  certain  bags,  fituated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  faid  to  be  of  the  cat  kind. 
The  chief  ufe  of  this  drug  is  in 
perfumes  ;  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
employed  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes. 

ZINCUM.  Zinc;  a  metal, 
differing  from  all  the  other  bodies 
of  thatclafs,  in  being  inflammable 
per  fe>  fublimable  into  flowers 
which  afterwards  remain  fixed  in 
the  ftrongeft  fire,  foluble  in  every 
acid,  not  mifcible  in  fufion  with 
fulphur,  changing  copper  into  a 
yellow  metal,  brafs.  Several  pro¬ 


ductions  of  this  metal,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch,  are 
kept  in  the  ftiops ;  as  its  rich  ore 
calamine,  the  white  vitriol,  the 
pure  white  flowers  of  zinc  called 
pompholyx,  and  the  more  impure 
compound  tutty.  The  preparati¬ 
ons  of  zinc  are  employed  principal¬ 
ly  in  external  applications  as  opthal- 
mics.  The  flowers  levigated  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  form  with 
oily  fubftances  an  ufeful  unguent, 
and  with  rofe  water,  and  the  like, 
elegant  collyria,  for  defluxions  of 
thin  ftiarp  humours  upon  the  eyes : 
they  are  moderately  aftringent;  and 
aft,  if  the  levigation  has  been  duly 
performed,  without  acrimony  or 
irritation.  Taken  internally,  they 
prove  emetic. 

ZINGIBER  [ L .  £.]  Ginger ; 
a  root  brought  from  China  and 
the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies ;  of  a 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  hot,  biting, 
aromatic  tafte.  Reftified  fpirit  ex¬ 
tracts  its  virtues  by  infufion,  in 
much  greaterperfeftion  than  aque¬ 
ous  liquors  ;  the  latter  elevate  its 
whole  flavour  in  diftillation,  the 
former  little  or  nothing.  Ginger 
is  a  very  ufeful  fpice,  in  cold  flatu¬ 
lent  colics,  and  in  laxity  and  de¬ 
bility  of  the  inteftines  :  it  does  not 
heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  pep¬ 
per  kind,  but  its  effefts  are  more 
durable.  It  gives  name  to  an  offi¬ 
cinal  fyrup  [. L .  IT.]  and  enters  a 
great  number  of  the  compofitions. 


.  General  titles  including  feveral Jimples . 


C  Smallage, 

\  Afparagus, 

The  five  opening  roots :  -s  Fennel, 

I  Parfley, 
(.Butchers  broom. 


The 


The  five  emollient  herbs : 


The  four  cordial  flowers  : 


The  four  greater  hot  feeds : 


The  four  lefler  hot  feeds : 


The  four  greater  col  4  feeds : 


The  four  lefler  cold  feeds : 


Marlhmallows, 
Mallows, 

Mercury, 

Pellitory  of  the  wall* 
Violets. 

Borage, 

Buglofs, 

Roles, 

Violets. 

{Anife, 

Caraway, 

Cummin, 

Fennel. 

{Bilhopfweed, 

Stone  parfley, 
Smallage, 

Wild  carrot. 

{Water  melons. 
Cucumbers, 

Gourds, 

Melons. 

<  # 

i  Succory, 

Endive, 

Lettuce, 

Purflane. 


{Maidenhair, 

Wagn™eTidenhair) 

Ceterach. 

!  Camomile, 
Feverfew, 

Melilot. 


The  fimples  of  each  of  the  above  clafles  have  been  often  employed 
together,  under  the  refpe&ive  general  appellations.  This  practice  has 
entirely  ceafed  among  us  ;  and  accordingly  thefe  denominations  are  now 
expunged  both  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  though 
flill  retained  in  foreign  ones. 
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General  rules  for  the  collection  and  prefervation  of  ftmples. 
Roots. 


Annual  roots  are  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  fhoot  out  ftalks  or 
flowers  :  biennial  ones,  chiefly 
in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  feeds  were  fown  : 
the  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  off,  and  therefore  generally 
in  the  autumn.  Being  wafhed 
clean  from  dirt,  and  freed  from 
the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres, 
they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a 
[warm]  fhady,  airy  place,  till 
fufficiently  dried.  The  thicker 
roots  require  to  be  flit  longitu¬ 
dinally,  or  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  flices.  Such  roots  as  lofe 
their  virtues  by  exficcation  [or 
are  deflred  to  be  preferved  in  a 
frefh  ftate,  for  the  greater  con¬ 
venient  of  their  ufe  in  certain 
forms]  are  to  be  kept  buried  in 
dry  fand  [ff.] 

There  are  two  feafons,  in  which 
the  biennial  and  perennial  roots 
are  reckoned  the  moft  vigorous, 
the  autumn  and  fpring  ;  or  rather 
the  time  when  the  ftalks  or  leaves 
have  fallen  off,  and  that  in  which 
the.  vegetation  is  juft  going  to 
begin  again,  or  fbon  after  it  has 
begun  ;  which  times1  are  found 
to  differ  conflderably  in  different 
plants 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  two.  fir  ft  editions  of  their  phar¬ 
macopoeia,  directed  them  to  be 
dug  in  the  fpring,  after  the  leaves 
were  formed  ;  in  the  third  edition, 
the  autumn  is  prefer  red,  and  this 
rule  is  continued  in  the  fucceeding 
ones.  The  generality  of  roots  ap¬ 
pear,  indeed,  to  be  moft  efficacious 
in  the  fprings  but  as  at  this  time 


they  are  alio  the  moft  juicy,  and 
confequently  fhrivel  much  in  dry., 
ing,  and  are  rather  more  difficultly 
preferved,  it  is  commonly  thought 
moft  advifable  to  take  them  up  in 
autumn.  No  rule  however  can  be 
given,  that  fhall  obtain  univerfal- 
ly  :  arum  root  is  taken  even  in  the 
middle  of  fummer,  without  fufpi- 
cion  of  its  being  lefs  adlive  than  at 
other  feafons ;  while  angelica  root 
is  inert,  during  the  fummer,  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  was  in  the 
autumn,  fpring  or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when 
the  leaves  have  come  to  their 
full  growth,  before  the  flowers 
unfold ;  but  of  fome  plants  the 
flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  roots  [is.] 

For  the  gathering pf leaves  there 
cannot  perhaps  be  any  univerfai 
rule,  any  more  than  for  roots ;  for 
though  moft  herb%  appear  to  be  in 
their  greateft  vigour  about  the  time 
of  their  flowering,  or  a  Tittle  be¬ 
fore,  there  are  fome  in  which  the 
medicinal  parts  are  more  abundant 
at  an  earlier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marfhmallow 
leaves  are  moft  mucilaginous  when 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing  approach  more  to  a  woody  na¬ 
ture.  A  difference  of  the  fame 
kind  is  more  remarkable  in  the- 
leaves  of  certain  trees  and  fhrubs : 
the  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the  leaves,  of  the  black  poplar 
tree,  have  a  ftrong  fragrant  fmeli, 
approaching  to  that  of  llorax,  but 
by  the  time  that  the  leaves  have 
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come  to  their  full  growth,  their  fra¬ 
grance  is  exhaufted. 

Herbs  are  dire&ed  by  moll  of 
the  pharmaceutic  writers  to  be 
dried  in  the  (hade  ;  a  rule  which 
appears  to  be  very  juft,  though  it 
has  fometimes  been  mifunderftood. 
They  are  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  fun's  heat,  but  from  the  ftrong 
a&ion  of  the  folar  light ,  by  which 
laft  their  colours  are  very  liable  to 
be  altered  or  deftroyed,  much  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  roots.  Slow  dry¬ 
ing  of  them  in  a  cool  place  is  far 
from  being  of  any  advantage  : 
both  their  colour  and  virtues  are 
preferved  in  greateft  perfedtion, 
when  they  are  dried  haftily,  by  a 
heat  of  common  fire  as  great  as  that 
which  the  fun  can. impart :  the  jui¬ 
cy  ones  in  particular  require  to  be 
dried  by  heat,  being  otherwife  fub- 
jedt  to  turn  black.  Odoriferous 
herbs,  dried  by  fire  till  they  become 
friable,  difeovej*  indeed,  in  this  arid 
ftate,  very  little  fmell ;  not  that 
the  odorous  matter  is  diflipated  ; 
but  on  account  of  its  not  being 
communicated,  from  the  perfedt- 
ly  dry  fubjedt,  to  dry  air  ;  for  as 
foon  as  a  watery  vehicle  is  fup- 
plied,  whether  *  by  infufing  the 
plant  in  water,  or  by  expofing  it 
for  a  little  time  to  a  moift  air, 
the  odorous  parts  begin  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  virtue  of  the  aqueous 
moifture,  and  dilcover  themfelves 
in  their  full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  the  drying 
of  plants,  we  have  an  inftance  in 
the  curation  of  tea  among  the  Chi- 
nefe  :  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  leaves,  as  foon  as  ga¬ 
thered,  are  brought  into  an  apart¬ 
ment  furniftied  with  a  number  of 
little  furnaces  or  ftoves,  each  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  clean 
fniooth  iron  plate  :  the  leaves  are 
fpread  upon  the  plates,  and  kept 
rolling  with  the  hands  till  they  be¬ 
gin  to  curl  up  about  the  edges : 


they  are  then  immediately  fwept  off 
on  tables,  on  which  one  perfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  ano¬ 
ther  fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
haftily  ;  this  procefs  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  leaves  are  difpofed 
to  unbend  on  Handing. 

Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a  clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red 
rofes  are  taken  before  they  open, 
and  the  white  heels  dipt  off  and 
thrown  away  [F.] 

The  quick  drying,  above  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  leaves  of  plants, 
is  more  particularly  proper  for 
flowers;  in  moft  of  which  both  the 
colour  and  fmell  are  more  perifha- 
ble  than  in  leaves,  and  more  fub- 
jedt  to  be  impaired  by  flow  exlicca- 
tion.  Of  the  flowers  which  conic 
frefli  into  the  apothecaries  hands, 
the  only  ones  employed  dry  in 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  are  red 
rofes ;  and  thefe,  in  all  the  com- 
pofltions  in  which  they  are  ufed  in 
a  dry  ftate,  are  exprefsly  ordered 
to  be  dried  haftily  (celeriter  are - 
/aft#.)  One  of  the  moft  valuable 
aromatics  of  European  growth, 
faffrori,  is  a  part  of  a  flower,  dried 
on  paper  oh  a  kind  of  kill,  with  a 
heat  fufficient  to  make  it  fweat, 
with  care  only  not  to  endanger  the 
fcorching  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the 
virtues  of  flowers  are  confined  to 
different  parts  of  the  flower  in  dif¬ 
ferent  plants.  Saffron  is  a  Angu¬ 
lar  production,  grdwing  at  the  end 
of  the  ftile  orpiftil:  the  adtive  part 
of  camomile  flowers  is  the  yellow 
difk,  or  button  in  the  middle ;  that 
of  lilies,  rofes,  clove-july-flowers, 
violets,  and  many  others,  thepeta- 
la  or  flower-leaves ;  while  rofemary 
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has  little  virtue  in  any  of  thefe 
parts,  the  fragrance  admired  in 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  refiding 
chiefly  in  the  cups. 

Seeds  and  Fruits. 

Seeds  lhould  be  collected  when 
ripe  and  beginning  to  grow  dry, 
before  they  fall  off  fpontaneouf- 
ly.  Fruits  alfo  are  to  be  gather¬ 
ed  when  ripe,  unlefs  they  are 
ordered  to  be  otherwife  [£.] 

Of  the  fruits  whofe  collection 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo¬ 
thecary,  there  are  few  which  are 
ufed  in  an  unripe  ftate :  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  the  floe,  whofe  virtue,  as 
a  mild  aftringent,  is  greatly  dimi- 
niflied  by  maturation.  The  fruit 
of  the  orange  tree,  raifed  in  our 
gardens  or  greenhoufes,  is  fome- 
times  gathered  in  a  ftate  of  much 
grater  immaturity,  foon  after  it 
is  formed  on  the  tree,  before  it  has 
acquired  its  acid  juice  :  at  this 
time  it  proves  an  elegant  aromatic 
bitter,  greatly  refembling  what 
are  called  Curaffao  oranges,  which 
appear  to  be  no  other  than  the 
fame  fruit  gathered  at  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod,  in  a  warmer  climate. 

The  rule  for  collecting  feeds  is 
more  general  than  any  of  the 
others,  all  the  officinal  feeds  being 
in  their  greateft  perfection  at  the 
time  of  their  maturity.  As  feeds 
contain  little  watery  moifture,  they 
require  no  other  warmth  for  dry¬ 
ing  them  than  that  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  air  in  autumn  :  fuch  as  a- 
bound  with  a  grofs  expreffible  oil, 
as  thofe  commonly  called  the  cold 
feeds,  lhould  never  be  expofed  to 
any  conliderable  heat;  for  this 
would  haften  the  rancidity,  which, 
however  carefully  kept,  they  are 
very  liable  to  contract.  Seeds  are 
belt  prelerved  in  their  natural 
hulks,  or  coverings,  which  lhould 


be  feparated  only  at  the  time  of 
uling  ;  the  hulk,  or  cortical  part 
ferving  to  defend  the  feed  from  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  the  air. 

Woods  and  Barks. 

T h  e  molt  proper  feafon  for  the 
felling  of  woods,  or  ftiaving  off 
their  barks,  is  generally  the  win¬ 
ter  {£.] 

The  only  woods  of  our  own 
growth,  retained  in  the  catalogues 
of  limples  of  our  pharmacopoeias, 
are  the  juniper  and  box;  the  fir  ft 
of  which  is  rarely  or  never  kept  in 
the  lhops,  or  employed  in  practice ; 
the  other  is  procured  from  the 
turner,  and  it  is  indifferent  at  what 
feafon  it  has  been  cut  down,  being 
at  all  times  fufficiently  lit  for  the 
only  ufe  it  is  applied  to,  the  yield¬ 
ing  an  empyreumatic  oil  by  diftil- 
lation  in  a  ftrong  fire. 

Of  the  barks  of  our  own  growth, 
the  London  college  has  not  retain¬ 
ed  one  :  in  the  Edinburgh  phar¬ 
macopoeia  there  are  leveral,  viz. 
thofe  of  the  alh  tree,  birch  tree, 
oak,  elm,  lloe,  wild  fervice,  black 
alder  and  elder,  which,  however, 
have .  been  fo  rarely  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  that  the  feafons  of  their 
greateft  perfection  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained  from  experience.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  barks  are  not 
generally  more  replete  with  medi¬ 
cinal  matter  in  the  fummer  and 
fpring  than  in  winter.  The  barks 
of  many  trees  are,  in  fummer,  fo 
much  loaded  with  refin  and  gum, 
as  to  burft  fpontaneoully,  and  dif- 
charge  the  redundant  quantity.  It 
is  laid  that  the  bark  of  the  oak 
anfvvers  belt  for  the  tanners,  at  the 
time  of  the  rifing  of  the  fap  in 
fpring ;  and  as  its  ufe  in  tanning 
depends  on  the  fame  aftringent 
quality  for  which  it  is  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine,  it  Ih  uld  feem  to  be  fitteft 
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for  medicinal  purpofes  alfo  in  the 
fpring.  It  may  be  obferved,  like- 
wife,  that  it  is  in  this  laft  feafon 
that  barks  in  general  are  moil 
conveniently  peeled  off. 

Animals  and  Minerals. 

Animals  and  minerals  are  to  be 
chofen  in  their  molt  perfed 
Hate,  unlefs  they  are  ordered 
otherwife  [£.] 

The  animals  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  are  only  millepedes 


and  the  viper,  to  which  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  adds  fnails,  earthworms, 
and  bees :  whatever  virtues  thefe 
bodies  may  have,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  bell  when  they  have  attained 
to  their  common  full  growth  As 
there  are  no  diftin&ions  of  ma¬ 
turity  or  immaturity  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  the  only  rule  for  di¬ 
recting  our  choice  here  muft  be, 
the  purity  of  the  fubje&s  from 
any  mixture  of  other  bodies  :  none 
of  them  are  ever  to  be  ufed  in  an 
impure  Hate. 
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PART  III. 


Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MORE  SIMPLE  PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM,  aliorumque 
quae  aqua  non  diffolvuntur 
corporum  praeparatio.  The 
preparation  of  EARTHY  and 
fuch  other  pulverahle  bodies  as 
will  not  dijfolve  in  water . 

HESE  fubdances  are  firft 
to  be  pulrerifed  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  and  then  levigated  with  a 
little  water,  upon  a  hard  and 
fmooth  marble,  into  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder  :  this  is  to  be 
dried  upon  a  chalk  done,  and 
afterwards  fet  by  for  a  few  days, 
in  a  warm,  or,  at  lead,  very 
dry  place.  L. 

After  this  manner  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared, 

JE  rugo,  werdegris.  L. 

Antimonium,  antimony .  L.E. 

Chelae  cancorum,  crabs  claws.  L.E. 

Corallium,  coral.  L.E. 

Creta,  chalk.  L.  E. 

Lapis  bezoar,  bezoar  ftone ;  which 
is  to  be  moijiened  in  the  levigation , 
with  fpirit  of  wine  inf  e  ad  of 
/water.  L. 


Lapis  calaminaris,  calamine fone9 
prewoufy  calcined  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  who  make  brafs .  L.  Where 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  mine¬ 
ral  may  be  calcined  by  heating 
it  three  times  red  hot ,  and  quench¬ 
ing  it  as  often  in  water.  E. 

Lapis  haematites,  blood-fone.  L.E. 

Lapis  lazuli.  E. 

Margarita,  pearls'.  L.  E. 

Oculi  cancrorum,  crabs  eyes ,  fo 
called.  L .  E. 

Odreorum  teftas,  oyjler  Jhells,  wajh- 
ed  clean  from  dirt.  L.  Thefe 
may  alfo  be  prepared  by  expofing 
them  for  fome  days  to  the  fun ,  and 
then  rubbing  them  in  a  marble 
mortar  till  they  come  into  a  kind  of 
pafie  ;  this  is  to  be  again  dried  in 
the  fun ,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
into  an  impalpable  powder :  the 
hollow  Jhells  are  preferred  [£.] 
on  account  of  their  containing 
more  of  the  fine  white  earth,  in 
proportion  to  the  outward  rough 
coat,  than  the  thinner  dat  ones : 
the  rough  matter  appears  to  be 
largely  impregnated  with  ma¬ 
rine  fait. 


Ovorum 
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Ovorum  teftas,  egg  Jhells>  freed  by 

boiling ,  from  the  Jkin  that  adheres 
■i*-  to  them .  £• 

Succinum,  amber .  Z.  is. 

Tutia,  L,£. 

In  preparing  antimony,  cala¬ 
mine  and  tutty,  particular  care 
oucrht  to  be  taken  to  reduce  them 
into  the  moft  fubtile  powder  pof- 
iible.  L. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powders  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  cuftomary,  inftead  of 
the  ftone  and  muller,  to  employ 
hand-mills  made  for  this  ufe,  con- 
ftfting  of  two  ftones,  the  upper- 
mod  of  which  turns  horizontal¬ 
ly  upon  the  lower,  and  has  an 
aperture  in  the  middle,  for  the 
conveniency  of  fupplying  frefh 
matter,  or  of  returning  that  which 
has  already  palled,  till  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  proper  degree  of  line- 
nefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo¬ 
dies,  particular  care  Ihould  be 
taken,  whatever  kind  of  inftru- 
ments  is  made  ufe  of,  that  they 
be  of  fufficient  hardnefs,  otherwife 
they  will  be  abraded  by  the  pow¬ 
ders.  The  haematites,  a  hard  iron 
ore,  is  moft  conveniently  levigated 
betwixt  two  iron  planes ;  for  if 
the  common  levigating  ftones  are 
made  ufe  of,  the  preparation,  when 
finiftied,  will  contain  almoft  as 
much  of  foreign  matter  from  the 
inftrument  as  of  the  haematites. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moift- 
en  feveral  powders  in  levigation, 
with  rofe,  balm,  and  other  diftilled 
waters:  thefe  neverthelefs  have  no 
advantage  above  common  water, 
iince  in  the  fublequent  exficcation 
they  muft  neceflarily  exhale,  leav¬ 
ing  the  medicine  pofleflfed  of  no 
other  virtue  than  what  might  be 
equally  expetted  from  it  when 
prepared  with  the  cheaper  ele¬ 
ment. 
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Some  few  fubftantes  indeed  are 
more  advantageoufly  levigated  with 
fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour, 
ufually  expe&ed  in  this  coftiy  pre¬ 
paration,  conliderably  improved 
thereby.  A  little  fpirit  may  be 
added  to  the  other  animal  fubftan- 
ces,  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  and 
large  quantities  of  them  are  prepar¬ 
ed  at  once,  to  prevent  their  run-- 
ninginto  putrefa&iom;  an  accident 
which,  in  thofe  circumftances, 
fometimes  happens  when  they  are 
levigated  with  water  only.  Crabs 
eyes,  which  abound  with  animal 
gelatinous  matter,  are  particularly 
liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

The  caution  given  above  f  -r 
reducing  antimony,  calamine  and 
tutty,  to  the  greateft  fubtility 
poftible,  demands  particular  at¬ 
tention.  The  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  laft  are 
ufually  applied,  requires  them  to 
be  perfectly  free  from  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  grofs  irritating  particles. 
The  firft,  when  not  thoroughly 
comminuted,  might  not  only  by 
its  ftiarp  needle-like  fpicula  wound 
the  ftomach,  but  likewife  anfwers 
little  valuable  purpofe  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  proving  either  art  ufelefs  load 
upon  the  vifcera,#  or  at  beft  palling 
off-  without  any  other  fenfible  ef¬ 
fect  than  an  increafe  of  the  grofter 
evacuations :  whilft,  if  reduced  to  a 
great  degree  of  finenefs,  it  turnsout 
a  medicine  of  conliderable  efticacy. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  method  of 
obtaining  thefe  powders  of  the  re- 
quifite  tenuity,  is,  to  walh  off  the 
finer  parts  by  means  of  water, 
(fee  page  54.)^  and  continue  levi¬ 
gating  the  remainder  till  the  whole 
becomes  line  enough  to  remain* 
for  fome  time,  fufpended  in  the 
fluid  ;  a  proeefs  received  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,:  arid 
there  directed  as  follows. 
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Edinb. 

A  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured 
upon  the  levigated  powder,  in 
a  large  veffel,  and  the  veffel 
repeatedly  fhaken,  that  the  finer 
parts  of  the  powder  may  be 
diffused  through  the  water  :  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off, 
and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 
The  grofs  part,  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  would  not  take  up,  is  to  be 
further  levigated,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner. 

After  this  method  are  prepared 
antimony,  calamine,  tutty, 
bloodftone,  chalk,  and  lapis 
lazuli. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that 
commonly  pradtifed  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  colours  for  the  painter, 
powders  may  be  obtained  of  any 
required  degree  of  tenuity  ;  and 
without  the  leaf!  mixture  of  the 
grofs  parts,  which  are  always  found 
to  remain  in  them  after  long  con¬ 
tinued  levigation  :  all  the  coarfer 
!  matter  fettles  at  firft,  and  the  finer 
powder  continues  fulpended  in 
the  water,  longer  and  longer,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its 
finenefs.  The  fame  procefs  may 
likewife  be  advantageoufly  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  hard  pulverable 
bodies  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
or  artificial  preparations  of  them  ; 
provided  they  are  not  foluble  in, 
or  fpecifically  lighter  than  water. 
The  animal  and  abforbent  pow¬ 
ders,  crabs  claws,  crabs  eyes,  oy- 
fter  (hells,  egg  fhells,  chalk,  pearl, 
coral  and  bezoar,  are  not  well 
adapted  to  this  treatment ;  nor 
indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe 
fubftances  are  readily  l'oluble  in 
acid  juices  without  much  com¬ 
minution  :  if  no  acid  is  contained 
in  the  firft  paffages,  they  are  apt 
to  concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat¬ 
ter  ufually  lodged  there,  into 
hard  indiffoluble  maffes  ;  the 


greater  degree  of  finenefs  they  are 
reduced  to,  the  more  are  they  dif- 
pofed  to  form  fuch  concretions, 
and  enabled  to  obftruct  the  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  fmall  veffels.  See 
page  62. 

AXUNGLE  PORCINAB,  SEVI- 
que  OVILLI  curatio. 

The  purification  or  trying  ofi  hogs 
lard  and  matt  on  Juet . 

Land . 

Chop  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
melt  them  by  a  gentle  heat,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  water ; 
then  drain  them  from  the  mem¬ 
branes. 

The  ufe  of  the  water  is  to 
prevent  the  fat  from  burning  and 
turning  black;  which  it  does  very 
effe&ually,  though  it  fomewhat; 
prolongs  the  procefs,  and  is  like¬ 
wife  apt  to  be  in  part  imbibed  by 
the  fat.  The  Edinburgh  difpen- 
fatory  direfts  the  fat  to  be  firft 
freed  from  the  fkins,  blood  veffels 
and  fibres,  then  walhed  in  frefti 
quantities  of  water  till  it  no  long¬ 
er  gives  the  liquor  any  bloody 
tinge,  afterwards  melted,  drained, 
and  kept  clofe  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air.  The  (hops  are  ufually 
fupplied  with  thefe  fats  ready 
prepared. 

AXUNGLE  VIPERINiE  cu¬ 
ratio. 

The  purification  ofi  ^vipers  fat . 
Lond. 

Let  the  fat,  feparated  from  thein- 
teftines,  be  melted  by  a  gentle 
fire,  and  then  prefted  through 
a  thin  linen  cloth. 

The  quantity  of  this  fat  ufual¬ 
ly  purified  at  a  time  is  fo  fmall, 
that  the  heat  may  be  eafily  re¬ 
gulated  fo  as  to  prevent  burning, 
without  the  addition  of  any  water. 
S  *  It 
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It  is  not  neceftary,  as  Dr.  Pember¬ 
ton  obferves,  to  be  very  curious 
in  picking  out  the  fat ;  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  if  the  heart,  liver,  and 
other  bloody  parts,  'are  taken  a- 
vyay  ;  for  the  reft  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  crifp  up  while  the  fat 
melts,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  feparated 
by  draining. 

p  MELLTS  DESPUMATIO. 

E’he  dejpumaticn  or  clarifying  of 
honey . 

Lond.  and  Edinb. 

, Let  the  honey  be  liquefied  in  a 
water-bath,  (that  is,  by  letting 
the  veflel  containing  the  honey 
in  a  veflel  of  hot  water)  and  the 
fcum  which  arifes  taken  off. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is 
to  purify  the  honey  from  wax 
or  other  drolfy  matters  that  have 
been  united  with  it  by  the  violence 
of  the  prefs  in  its  feparation  from 
the  comb ;  and  from  meal  and 
fuch  like  fubftances,  which  are 
fometimes  fraudulently  mingled 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is 
rendered  liquid  and  thin  by  the 
heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife 
freely  to  the  furface. 

SCILLiE  COCTIO. 

Phe  baking  of  /quills. 

Lend. 

Let  the  fquill  (freed  from  the  outer 
Ikin,  and  the  hard  part  to  which 
the  little  fibres  adhere)  be  in- 
clofed  in  a  pafte  made  of  wheat 
flower  and  water,  and  baked  in 
an  oven  till  the  pafte  becomes 
dry,  and  the  fquill  foft  and  ten¬ 
der  throughout. 

This  preparation  is  as  old  as 
the  theriaca,  and  is  continued  in 
our  difpenfatory,  for  no  other  ufe 
than  making  the  troches  of  fquills, 
which  are  one  of  its  principal  in¬ 
gredients.  The  Edinburgh  dif- 


penfatory  having  now  dropt  the 
theriaca,  has  dropt  alfo  the  baked 
fquills  and  the  troches,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  them  formerly  only  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  giving 
exprefsly  the  preference  to  fquills 
moderately  dried.  The  intention 
of  baking  the  root  is  to  abate  its 
acrimony. 

SCILL^E  EXSICCATIG. 

The  drying  of  fquills. 

Lond. 

Let  the  fquill,  cleared  from  its 
outer  Ikin,  be  cut  tranfvei’fely 
into  thin  flices,  and  dried  with 
a  very  gentle  heal. 

By  this  method,  the  fquill 
dries  much  fooner  than  when  only 
its  feveral  coats  are  feparated,  as 
has  been  ufually  directed  ;  the  in¬ 
ternal  part  being  here  laid  bare, 
which,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats, 
is  covered  with  a  thin  Ikin,  which 
impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  moi- 
fture.  The  root  lofes,  in  this 
procefs,  four  fifths  of  its  original 
weight ;  the  parts  which  exhale 
appear  to  be  merely  watery:  hence 
fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equi-l 
valent  to  half  a  dram  of  it  when 
frefh  :  a  circumftance  to  be  par-! 
ticularly  regarded  in  the  exhibi  ) 
lion  of  this  medicine.  In  the] 
preceding  editions  of  our  difpen 
fatory,  a  particular*  caution  wad 
given  not  to  ufe  an  ii'qn  knife  foj 
cutting  fquills,  but  one  of  wood,, 
ivory,  or  other  bone  :  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  caution  is  faid  to  be  < 
not  fo  much  that  the  fquill  woulc] 
receive  any  ill  qualities  from  th«| 
iron  ;  as  that  its  acrid  juice,  adl 
hering  to  the  knife,  might  rende,  i 
a  wound  received  by  it  extremeljl 
painful,  or  even  dangerous. 
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RHABARBARI  et  NUCIS 
MOSCHAT^  torrefa&io. 

The  roafing  of  rhubarb  and  nutmeg . 

Lond. 

Roaft  them  with  a  gentle  heat, 
until  they  become  eaftly  friable. 

Nutmegs,  in  their  natural 
ftate,  are  To  foft  and  uniluous,  as 
fcarce  to  be  reducible  into  powder, 
a  form  in  which  they  are  occafion- 
ally  wanted ;  and  rhubarb  is  very 
difficultly  fo,  unlefs  it  be  thorough¬ 
ly  dry.  The  torrefailion  renders 
them  eafily  pulverable,  and  as  foon 
as  this  point  is  obtained,  fhould  be 
immediately  difcontinued,  other- 
wife  the  drugs  will  be  confiderably 
injured,  This  treatment  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  increafe  the  af- 
tringency  of  the  fubjeils,  perhaps 
on  no  very  good  foundation  :  it 
undoubtedly  renders  the  rhubarb 
lefs  purgative,  and  the  nutmegs 
lefs  aromatic.  Both  drugs  may  be 
reduced  into  fufficiently  fine  parts 
for  moft  purpofes,  by  means  of  a 
greater,  without  any  alteration  be¬ 
ing  made  in  their  native  quality. 

SPONGLT  USTlO. 

The  burning  of  fponge. 

Lond. 

Burn  the  fponge  in  a  clofe  earthen 
veffiel,  until  it  becomes  black, 
and  eafily  friable  ;  then  powder 
it  in  a  glafs  or  marble  mortar. 

This  medicine,  now  firft  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  difpenfatory,  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a  conliderable 
time  ;  and  employed  againft  fcro- 
phulous  diforders  and  cutaneous 
foulneffes,  in  dcfes  of  a  fcruple 
and  upwards.  Its  virtues  feem  to 
depend  upon  a  volatile  fait,  juft 
formed,  and  combined  with  its 
own  oil :  if  the  fponge  be  diftilled 
with  a  ftronger  heat,  it  yields  a 
large  proportion  of  that  fait  in  its 
proper  form.  The  fait  is  in  this 


preparation  fo  far  extricated,  that 
if  the  burnt  fponge  be  ground 
in  a  brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the 
metal,  fo  as  to  contrail  adifagree-* 
able  taint,  and  fometimes  an  eme¬ 
tic  quality. 

Bees,  earthworms,  and  other 
animal  fubftances,  have  by  fome 
been  prepared  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  recommended  in  different 
difeafes ;  but  as  thefe  fubftances 
fall  greatly  fliort  of  fponge  in  the 
quantity  of  volatile  fait  produci¬ 
ble  from  them  by  lire,  they  are 
probably  inferior  alfo  in  medicinal 
efficacy.  Of  all  the  animal  mat¬ 
ters  that  have  been  tried,  raw  iilk 
is  the  only  one  which  exceeds,  or 
equals,  fponge,  in  the  produce 
of  fait. 

A  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 
llte  for  managing  this  procefs  in 
perfection.  The  fponge  fhould  be 
cut  fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome 
time  in  a  mortar,  that  all  the  ftony 
matters  may  be  got  out,  which, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
fponge  when  prepared,  will  fome¬ 
times  amount  to  a  confiderable 
quantity.  The  burning  fhould  be 
difcontinued  as  foon  as  ever  the 
matter  is  become  thoroughly  black. 
If  the  quantity  put  into  the  veffiel 
at  once  is  large,  the  outftde  will 
be  fufficiently  burnt  before  the 
infide  is  affe&cd  ;  and  the  volatile 
fait  of  the  former  will  in  part 
efcape,  before  that  in  the  latter  is 
begun  to  be  formed.  The  beft 
method  of  avoiding  this  incon¬ 
venience  feems  to  be,  to  keep  the 
fponge  continually  ftirring,  in  fuch 
a  machine  as  is  ufed  for  the  roaft- 
ing  of  coffee. 

CORNU  CERVI  CALC1NA- 
TIO. 

The  calcination  of  hart  for  n. 

Lond . 

Burn  pieces  of  hartfhorn  in  a  pot¬ 
ter’s  furnace,  till  they  become 
S  2  perfeilly 
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perfectly  white ;  then  powder 
and  levigate  them  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  earthy  bo¬ 
dies. 

The  intention  here  is,  totally 
to  burn  out  and  expel  the  oil,  fait, 
and  .  er  volatile  parts ;  fo  as  to 
h.  eve  Gi  \y  a  white  infipid  animal 
ea;  th  For  this  purpofe,  a  ftrong 
fire,  am  the  free  admiffion  of  air, 
new:  Try.  Thepotter’s  furnace 
is  directed  merely  for  the  fake  of 
convenience  ;  where  this  is  not 
to  be  had,  any  common  furnace  or 
Hove  may  be  made  to  ferve  :  on 
the  bottom  of  the  grate  fpread 
borne  lighted  charcoal,  and  above 
this  lay  the  horns.  The  whole 
will  burn  vehemently  :  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  is  reduced  to  aOies  ; 
and  the  horns  are  burnt  to  white- 
nefs,  ftiH  retaining  their  original 
form,  by  which  they  are  eafily 
diftinguifheb  from  the  other  :  they 
ought  to  be  feparated  as  foon  as 
grown  cold,  to  prevent  their  im¬ 
bibing  any  fixt  fait  from  the  ve¬ 
getable  cubes  moiftened  by  the  air. 
The  horns  left  after  the  diftlllation 
oi  the  volatile  fait  and  oil  of  harts¬ 
horn  are  as  proper  for  this  ufe  as 
any  other;  Tat  procefs  only  col¬ 
lecting  such  parts  as  are  here  didl- 
pated  in  the  air. 

Calcined  hartfhorn  is  the  pureft 
of  the  animal  abforbent  powders  ; 
as  being  perfedlly  free  from  any 
glutinous  or  oily  matter,  which 
mod  of  the  others  abound  with. 
It  appears  neverthelefs  to  be  one 
of  the  weakefl  in  abforbent  power, 
or  the  mofl  difficult  of  folutkm  in 
acids. 

PULP  ARUM'  EXTR  ACTIO. 

(The  extraction  of  pulps . 

Land,, 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones 
if  they  are  dry,  are  to  be  boiled 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  un¬ 
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til  they  become  foft ;  then  prefs- 
out  the  pulp  through  a  Ilrong 
hair  fieve,  and  afterwards  boil; 
it  down  to  a  due  confidence,  in 
an  earthen  veffel,  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  taking  care  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  flirring,  to 
prevent  its  burning. 

The  pulp  of  cafia  fidularis  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  boiled  out' 
from  tiie  bruifed  pod,  and  re¬ 
duced  afterwards  to  a  proper] 
confidence,  by  evaporating  the 
water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both 
ripe  and  frefh,  are  to  be  preffed' 
out  through  the  fieve,  without] 
any  previous  boiling. 

STYRACIS  COLATIO.  j 

The  framing  of  for  ax. 

Lond. 

Soften  dorax  calamita  in  hot  water  j 
then  prefs  it  out  betwixt  warm) 
iron  plates  ;  and  feparate  the! 
dorax,  now  .purified,  from  the! 
water. 

I 

The  dorax  commonly  met  with, 
dands  greatly  in  need  of  purifica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  large  quantity* 
of  woody  matter,  which  this  pro¬ 
cefs  effectually  frees  it  from,  though! 
in  other  refpedts  liable  to  fome* 
inconveniencies.  The  woody  fub- 
dance  in  fome  meafure  defends 
the  dorax  from  the  adtion  of  the] 
prefs,  and  retains  part  of  it  bed 
hind  :  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
dorax  is  apt  to  fuffer  a  confider-j 
able  didipation  of  its  volatile  parts, ll 
in.  which  its  fragrance  and  prin-j 
cipai  virtue  confid.  To  prevent  j 
as  much  as  poffible  this  lad  incon¬ 
venience,  the  operator  ought  care-] 
fully  to  avoid  ufing  a  greater  heat 
than  is  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  and] 
as  focn  as  the  dorax  is  diffidently' 
foftened,  to  be  expeditious  in  the 
draining  of  it.  It  has  been  que-| 
ried  whether  this  refin  does  not  i 
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ommunicate  fomewhat  to  the  wa- 
er  it  is  boiled  in  ;  as  benzoine, 
dth  which  it  agrees  in  its  other 
)harmaceutical  characters,  imparts 
0  water  a  faline  matter  limilar  to 
he  fublimed  flowers.  On  trial  it 
ould  not  be  obferved  that  any  fa- 
ine  matter  was  thus  feparated  from 
lorax,  though  it  impregnated  the 
vater  confiderably  with  its  fra- 
;rance. 

Storax  may  be  excellently  puri- 
ied  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
vhich  this  refln  totally  diflblves  in, 
b  as  to  pafs  through  a  filtre,  the 
mpurities  alone  being  left.  If  the 
lorax  is  afterwards  wanted  in  a 
olid  form,  it  may  be  recovered 
rom  this  folution  by  gently  diftill- 
ng  off  the  fpirit,  which  will  ele- 
ate  very  little  of  its  flavour,  or 
>y  pouring  to  it  a  quantity  of 
/ater.  See  chap.  vi.  fed.  3. 

)PIUM  COLATUM,  vel  EX- 
TRACTUM  THEBAICUM. 

trained  opium ,  or  the  thebaic 
extract. 

Lond, 

fake  of  opium,  cut  into  flices, 
one  pound  :  diflolve  it  into  the 
confidence  of  a  pulp,  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  with  care  to 
prevent  its  burning  :  and  whilft 
it  remains  quite  hot,  ilrongly 
prefs  it  from  the  feces,  through 
a  linen  cloth  :  the  drained  opi¬ 
um  is  then  to  be  reduced,  by  a 
water-bath  or  other  gentle  heat, 
to  its  original  confidence. 

Opium  thus  foftened  by  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water,  pafles  the 
drainer  entire,  the  feces  only 
being  left  behind.  If  it  was 
didbived  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  its  refinous  and  gummy 
parts  would  be  feparated  from 
one  another. 

Where  1  arge  quantities  of  opi¬ 
um  are  purified  at  once,  the  in- 


ipiflation  is  mod  commodious; 7 
performed  in  a  water  ba 
fmall  quantities  may  be  v^ry  faf.  1/ 
infpifiated,  by  placing  the 
immediately  over  a  gentle  fire,  tr  c 
matter  being  kept  during,  and  the 
veflel  occafionally  removed  from 
the  fire  whenever  there  is  any  fuf- 
picion  of  its  becoming  too  hot. 
The  grofler  impurities  of  the  opi¬ 
um  g,re  by  this  procefs  effectually 
feparated ;  but  fome  of  its  hete¬ 
rogeneous  admixtures,  confuting 
chiefly  of  dud  and  farinaceous 
matters,  are  fo  fine,  as  partly  to 
pafs  along  with  it  through  the 
pores  of  the  drainer  when  dilated 
by  the  prefs  ;  this  manifedly  ap¬ 
pears  upon  boiling  the  drained 
opium  in  water,  and  afterwards  in 
fpirit;  when  a  confiderabie  quan¬ 
tity  of  earthy  matter  will  be  left, 
which  is  not  foluble  in  either  of 
thofe  mendrua. 

THE  OTHER  GUMS,  as  ammo- 
niacum,  galbanum,  afafcetida, 
and  the  like,  are  purified  after 
the  fame  manner,  only  here  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  may  be 
made  ufe  of  without  injury.  If 
the  refinous  part  happens  to  fub~ 
fide,  take  it  out,  and  r#lerve  it 
to  be  added  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  infpifladon,  that  it 
may  unite  with  the  red  into  one 
uniform  mafs. 

Any  gum  that  melts  eafily,  as 
galbanum,  may  likewife  be  pu¬ 
rified  by  including  it  in  a  blad¬ 
der,  and  keeping  it  in  boiling 
water,  until  the  gum  becomes 
foft  enough  to  be  prefied  from 
its  impurities  through  a  canvas 
drainer  [Z.] 

In  the  draining  of  all  the  ?ums, 

O  O' 

care  fiiould  be  taken,  that  the  heat 

be  neither  too  great,  nor  too  long 
continued  ;  otherwife  a  confider¬ 
abie  portion  of  their  more  aCtive 

S  3  volatile 
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volatile  matter  will  be  loft;  an 
inconvenience  which  cannot,  by 
any  care,  be  wholly  avoided  : 
hence,  as  the  faculty  of  Paris 
obferves,  the  purer  tears,  un- 
ftrained,  are  preferable,  for  in¬ 
ternal  ufe,  to  the  ftrained  gums. 
The  laft  of  the  above  methods, 
that  of  foftenine  the  gum  in  a 
bladder  by  external  heat,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  water,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  moft  eligible  for 
all  thofe  that  will  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  thus  liquefied  fufficiently  ; 
both  as  exhalation  is  prevented 
during  the  liquefaftion  ;  and  as 
the  ftrained  gum  returns  in  cool¬ 
ing  to  its  original  confiftence, 
without  the  further  heat  which 
is  requifite  in  the  other  method  for 
evaporating  the  water.  Opium 
is  perhaps  lefs  injured  by  heat 
than  the  reft  of  the  gums,  the 
virtues  of  this  drug  feeming  to 
refide  more  in  its  fixed  than  in 
the  volatile  parts  :  it  is  never- 
thelefs  expedient,  that  the  fmell 
of  the  opium,  which  affords  an 
ufeful  mark  of  its  genuinenefs, 
be  as  much  as  poffible  preferv- 
ed  ;  this,  if  the  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  was  large,  would  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  long  evaporation  which 
would  then  become  neceflary. 

In  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory, 
opium,  and  the  fouler  kinds 
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of  aloes,  are  directed  to  be 
purified,  by  dilfolving  them  in 
a  fufHcient  quantity  of  watei 
with  a  gentle  heat,  draining 
the  folutions,  and  evapo> 
rating  them  to  the  confidence 
of  honey.  The  other  gum; 
are  not  required  to  be  purifi 
ed. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  th<‘ 
confiftence,  to  which  the  ftrained 
folutions  are  to  be  reduced,  wa 
determined  with  more  precifion 
particularly  in  regard  to  opium 
that  there  might  be  as  little  uncer 
tainty  as  poffible  in  its  dofe. 

MILLEPEDARUM  PR^EPA-  i 
RATIO. 

Preparation  of  millepedes . 

Land. 

The  millepedes  are  to  be  inclofe  - 
in  a  thin  canvas  cloth,  and  fui 
pended  over  hot  fpirit  of  wine 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  till  they  are  kili: 
ed  by  the  fteam,  and  rendere 
friable. 

Edinb . 

Let  them  be  included  in  a  prej 
per  veffel,  and  dried  with 
very  gentle  heat. 

Both  thefe  are  convenient  way 
of  rendering  millepedes  pulvera1 
ble,  without  endangering  any  lo: 
of  fuch  virtues  as  they  may  b 
poffeffed  of. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Subjlances  ext  railed  from  vegetables  by  exprejfml 

SECT.  I. 

fnices .« 


JUICES  are  obtained  from 
the  fucculent  parts  of  plants, 
by  including  them,  after  being 
properly  cut,  bruifed,  Bee.  in 
a  hair  bag,  and  preffing  them, 
betwixt  wooden  cheeks,  in  the 
common  ferew  prefs,  fo  long  as 
any  liquor  drops  from  them. 
The  harder  fruits  require  “to  be 
previously  well  beaten  or  ground  i 
but  herbs  are  to  be  only  mode¬ 
rately  bruifed,  for  if  thefe  are 
over  bruifed,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  herbaceous  matter  will  be 
forced  out  along  with  the  juice. 
Hempen  or  woollen  bags  are  apt 
to  communicate  a  difagreeable  fla¬ 
vour  ;  the  threads  of  thefe  likewife 
fweli  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe 
moifture,  fo  as  in  great  meafure  to 
prevent  the  free  percolation  of  the 
juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from 
fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fweet  kind,  from  moil  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  feurvy-grafs  and 
water- ere fles,  from  the  acid  herbs, 
as  forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from 
the  aperient  laftefeent  plants,  as 
dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and 
from  fundry  other  vegetables,  con¬ 
tain  great  part  of  the  peculiar 
take  and  virtues  of  the  refpebtive 
fubjedts.  The  juices,  on  the  other 
hand,  extracted  from  molt  of  the 
aromatic  herbs,  as  thofe  of  mint 
an  clothe  fragrant  Turkey  balm, 
commonly  called  balm  ofgikad, 


have  fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  plants,  and  feem  to 
differ  little  from  decodtions  of 
them*  made  in  water*  boiled  till 
the  volatile  odorous  parts  have 
been  diflipatedi  Many  of  the  odo¬ 
riferous  flowers*  as  the  lily,  violet, 
hyacinth,  not  only  impart  nothing 
of  their  fragrance  to  their  juice, 
but  have  it  totally  deftroyed  by 
the  previous  bruiflng.  From  want 
of  fufficient  attention  to  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  pradlitioners  have  been 
frequently  deceived  in  the  effects 
of  preparations  of  this  clafs  :  juice 
of  mint  has  been  often  preferibed  as 
a  ftomachic,  though  it  wants  thofe 
qualities,  by  which*  mint  itfelf, 
and  its  other  preparations,  operate 
in  that  intention. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  prefl> 
ed  out  from  plants,  differ  from 
thofe  which  flow  fpontaneoufly  or 
from  inciffons  ;  thefe  laft  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  fuch  fluids  as  are 
not  diffufed  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  vegetable  fubjedt, 
but  elaborated  in  diflindt  veflels, 
or  fecreted  into  particular  recepta¬ 
cles.  From  poppy  heads,  flight- 
ly  wounded,  there  iffues  a  thick 
milky  liquor,  which  dries,  by  a 
moderate  warmth,  into  opium  j 
whilff  the  juice  obtained  from  them 
by  preflure  is  of  a  dark  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  far  weaker  virtue, 

j  uices,  newly  expreffed,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  thick,  vifeid,  and  very 
S  4.  iippure ; 
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impure  :  by  colature,  a  quantity 
of  grofs  matter  is  feparated,  the 
juice  becomes  thinner,  limpid, 
and  better  fitted  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  though  as  yet  not  en¬ 
tirely  pure  :  on  handing,  it  be¬ 
comes  again  turbid,  and  apt  to 
run  into  a  fermentative  or  putre¬ 
factive  flate.  Clarification  with 
whites  of  eggs  renders  the  juices 
more  perfectly  fine  ;  but  there  are 
few  that  will  bear  this  treatment 
without  a  manifeft  injury  to  their 
flavour,  tafle,  and  virtue. 

The  moft  effectual  method  of 
purifying  and  preferving  thefe  li¬ 
quors,  is,  to  let  the  drained  juices 
hand  in  a  cool  place,  till  they  have 
depofited  their  groffer  feces,  and 
then  gently  pafs  them  feveral  times 
through  a  fine  drainer  till  perfect¬ 
ly  clear  ;  when  about  one-fortieth 
part  their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of 
wine  may  be  added,  and  the  whole 
buffered  to  hand  as  before  :  a  frefh 
fediment  will  now  be  depofited, 
from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off,  ftrained  again,  and  put 
into  fmall  bottles  that  have  been 
wafhed  with  fpirit  and  dried.  A 
little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the 
furface,  fo  as  very  nearly  to  fill 
the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  clofed 
with  leather,  paper,  or  ftopt  with 
draw,  as  the  flafks  in  which  Flo¬ 
rence  wine  is  brought  to  us  :  this 
ierves  to  keep  out  duft,  and  buf¬ 
fers  the  air,  which  in  procefs  of 
time  arifes  from  all  vegetable  li¬ 
quors,  to  efcape  ;  which  air  would 
otherwife  endanger  the  burfting  of 
the  glaffes,  or,  being  imbibed 
a frefli,  render  their  contents  vapid 
and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cel¬ 
lar  or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks 
in  band.  By  this  method,  juices 
may  be  preferved  for  a  year  or 
two  ;  and  fome  for  a  much  longer 
time. 

It  has  already  been  obferved. 


that  there  are  great  differences  in 
juices,  in  regard  to  their  being 
accompanied,  in  the  expreffion, 
with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeCts : 
there  are  equal  differences  in  re-  i 
gard  to  their  preferving  thofe  vir-  i 
tues,  and  this  independently  cf 
the  volatility  of  the  aCtive  matter, 
or  its  difpofition  to  exhale.  Even 
the  volatile  virtue  of  feurvy-grafs ' 
may,  by  the  above  method,  be 
preferved  almoft  intire  in  its  juice 
for  a  confiderable  time  ;  while  the1 
aClive  parts  of  the  juice  of  the 
wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate 
and  fettle  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  fluid  inert.  Juices  of  arum, 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and 
fimdry  other  vegetables,  throw  off 
in  like  manner  their  medicinal 
parts  to  the  bottom. 

I 

SUCCI  SCORBUTICI. 

'The  fcorbutic  juices. 

Eond . 

Take  of  the  juice  of 

Garden  feurvygrafs,  two  pints ; 
Brooklime, 

Water  creifes,  each  one  pint  ; 
Seville  oranges,  a  pint  and 
quarter. 

Mix  them  together,  let  them  ftand, 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  and 
then  either  pour  the  liquor  off 
clear,  or  pafs  it  through  a , 
flrainer. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

juice  of  garden  feurvygrafs, 

oranges,  each  one  pint 
and  a  half ; 
water  creffes, 

brooklime,  each  one  pint ; 
White  fugar,  ten  ounces ; 
Compound  horferadifh  water, 
half  a  pint. 

Mix  the  juices  with  the  fugar, 
and  depurate  them  according  to 
art  ;  then  add  the  horferadilh 
water. 


Both 
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Both  thefe  competitions  are  of 
confiderable  ufe  for  the  purpofes 
exprefled  in  the  title  ;  the  orange 
juice  is  an  excellent  atiiftant  to  the 
feurvy-prafs  and  other  acrid  and 
antifcorbutics,  which,  when  thus 
mixed,  have  been  found  from  ex¬ 
perience  to  produce  much  better 
efFedls  than  when  employed  by 
themfelves.  Thefe  juices  may  be 
taken,  from  an  ounce  or  twtf  to  a 


quarter  of  a  pint,  two  or  three 
times  a  day :  they  generally  in- 
creafe  the  urinary  fecretion,  and 
fometimes  introduce  a  laxative  ha¬ 
bit.  Preferred  with  the  cautions 
above-mentioned,  they  will  keep 
good  for  a  confiderable  time  ; 
though,  whatever  care  be  taken, 
they  are  found  to  anfwer  better 
when  frefh. 


SECT.  II. 

Exprejfed  Oils . 


Expressed  oils  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly 
pounding  them  in  a  ftone  mor¬ 
tar,  or,  where  the  quantities  are 
large,  grinding  them  in  mills, 
and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  bag,  which  is  wrapt  in  a 
hair-cloth,  and  flrongly  preff- 
ed  betwixt  iron  plates.  The  can¬ 
vas,  if  employed  alone,  would 
be  fqueezed  fo  clofe  to  the  plates 
of  the  prefs,  as  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  running  down  :  by  the 
interpofltion  of  the  hair-cloth,  a 
free  paflage  is  allowed  it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been 
contrived,  both  for  grinding  the 
fubjeft,  and  prefling  out  the  oil,  in 
the  way  of  butinefs.  To  facilitate 
the  expreflion,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
warm  either  the  plates  of  the  prefs  ; 
or  the  fubjeft  itfelf  after  the  grind¬ 
ing,  by  keeping  it  flirring,  in  a 
proper  veflel  over  the  fire  :  the  oil, 
liquefied  by  the  heat,  feparates  more 
freely  and  more  plentifully.  When 
the  oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  this  practice  is  not  to 
be  allowed;  for  heat,  efpecially  if 
its  degree  is  fufficient  to  be  of  any 
confiderable  advantage  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  feparation,  renders  the  oil 
lefs  foft  and  palatable,  imprefles 


a  difagreeable  flavour,  and  increafes 
its  difpofition  to  grow  rancid  : 
hence  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  exprefsly  require 
the  operation  to  be  performed 
without  heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in 
a  warm  place  after  their  expreflion. 
Expofed  but  for  a  few  days  to  a 
heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body,  they  lofe  their  emol¬ 
lient  quality,  and  become  high¬ 
ly  rancid  and  acrimonious.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  for 
preventing  any  tendency  to  this 
acrid  irritating  ftate,  in  medicines 
fo  often  ufed  for  abating  immode¬ 
rate  irritation. 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed 
to  this  injurious  alteration,  that  they 
frequently  contract  an  acrimony 
and  rancidity  while  contained  in 
the  original  iubje&s.  Hence  great 
care  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of 
the  undluous  feeds  and  kernels, 
which  are  often  met  with  very  ran¬ 
cid  ;  almonds  are  particularly  li¬ 
able  toinconvenienciesofthis  kind. 

Exprefled  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  fundry  differ¬ 
ent  fubje&s,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed, 
hemp-feed,  rape-feed,  and  others. 
Thofe  directed  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
pofes  in  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeias,  are, 

OLEUM 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALINUMi 

Oil  of  almonds. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  LINE 
Oil  of  linfeed. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  SINAPL 

Oil  of  mufiard-feed. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared 
from  the  fweet  and  bitter  almonds 
indifferently  ;  the  oils  obtained 
from  both  forts  being  altogether 
the  fame.  Nor  are  the  differences 
of  the  other  oils  very  confiderable, 
the  difcriminating-  qualities  of  the 
fubjeCts  not  refiding  in  the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  expref- 
fton  :  the  oil  of  muftard-feed  is  as 
foft,  infipid,  and  void  of  pungency, 
as  that  of  fweet  almonds,  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  mu  hard  remaining 
entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the 
expreffion.  The  feveral  oils  differ 
in  fome  of  their  properties  from 
one  another;  but  in  medicinal  qua¬ 
lities  they  appear  to  be  all  nearly 
alike,  and  agree  in  one  common 
emollient  virtue.  They  foften  and 
relax  the  folids,  and  obtund  acri¬ 
monious  humours  :  and  thus  be¬ 
come  ferviceable,  internally,  in 
pains,  inflammations,  heatof  urine, 
hoarfenefs,  tickling  coughs,  & c.  ; 
in  glyfters,  for  lubricating  the  in- 
tellines,  and  promoting  the  ejec¬ 
tion  of  indurated  feces ;  and  in  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  for  tenfion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.  Their 
common  dofe  is  halt  an  ounce  : 
in  fome  cafes  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces. 
The  moil  commodious  forms  for 
their  exhibition,  we  fhall  fee  here¬ 
after,  in  the  chapter  of  Emul- 
iions. 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aro¬ 
matic  fubftances,  differ  from  the 
foregoing,  in  retaining,  for  the 


moll  part,  an  admixture  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  matter  of  the  fubjeCl.  Thus 
nutmegs  and  mace  yield,  upon  ex¬ 
preffion,  an  oil  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  fpices ;  and  an 
oil  expreffed  from  anifeeds,  has  a 
great  fhare  of  the  peculiar  fmell  of* 
the  feeds.  A  purgative  oil  alfo  is 
extracted  in  America  from  the 
purgative  feeds  of  the  ricinus.  It 
does  not  appear  that  other  qua* 
lities  of  vegetables  are  commu¬ 
nicated  to  their  expreffed  oils. 

< 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  of  oranges,  lemons  and  ci¬ 
trons,  yield  by  a  kind  of  expref¬ 
fion  their  eilentialoils  almoft  pure, 
and  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  obtained  from  them  by  didilla- 
tion.  The  effential  oils,  in  which 
the  fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth 
of  thefe  fruits  refide,  are  contained 
in  numerous  little  veficles,  which 
may  be  didinguifhed  by  the  naked 
eye,  fpread  all  over  the  furface  of 
the  peel.  If  the  rind  is  cut  in 
dices,  and  the  dices  feparately 
doubled  or  bent  in  different  parts, 
and  faueezed  between  the  fingers, 
the  veficles  burft  at  the  bending, 
and  difcharge  the  oil  in  a  number 
of  fine  (lender  jets.  A  glafs  plate 
being  fet  upright  in  a  glafs  or  por- 
celane  veil'd,  and  the  dices  fqueez- 
ed  againft  the  plate,  the  little  jets 
unite  into  drops  upon  the  plate, 
and  trickle  down  into  the  veffel 
beneath.  But  though  this  procefs 
affords  the  true  native  oil,  in  the 
fame  date  wherein  it  exiited  in  the 
fubjeCt,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other 
agents,  it  is  not  practicable  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  unlefs  where  the  fruit  is 
very  plentiful ;  as  only  a  fmall 
part  of  the  oil  it  contains  can  thus 
be  extraCled  or  collected. 

The  oil  is  more  perfectly  fepa- 
rated  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a 
lump  of  fiigar.  The  fugar  by  the 
inequality  of  its  furface,  produces 

the 
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the  efFedl  of  a  rafp,  in  tearing  open 
the  oily  veficles  ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  veficles  are  opened,  the 
fugar  imbibes  the  oil.  When  the 
outward  part  of  the  lump  is  fuf- 
ficiently  moiftened,  it  is  fcraped 
off,  and  the  operation  continued  on 
the  frelh  furface.  The  oil  thus 


combined  with  the  fugar,  is  fit  for 
moft  of  the  ufes,  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  fluid  ftate.  Indeed  the 
pure  eflential  oils,  obtained  by 
diftillation,  are  often  purpofely 
mixed  with  fugar,  to  render  their 
ufethe  more  commodious. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Infnfiohs  in  different  menjlrua . 


SECT.  I. 

Infuftons  and  dec  oft  ions  in  water . 


WATER,  the  diredl  men- 
ftruum  of  gums  and  falts, 
extracts  readily  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables.  Its  ac¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
thefe ;  the  refmous  and  oily  prin¬ 
ciples  being,  in  moft  vegetables,  fo 
intimately  blended  with  the  gum¬ 
my  and  faline,  as  to  be  in  great 
part  taken  up  along  with  them  : 
fome  of  the  reflnous  cathartics,  and 
moft  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  as  well 
as  bitters  and  allringents,  yield  to 
water  greateft  part  of  their  fmell, 
tafte,  and  medicinal  virtue.  Even 
of  the  pure  eflential  oils,  and  odo¬ 
rous  relins  of  vegetables,  feparated 
from  the  other  principles,  water 
imbibes  a  part  of  the  flavour  ;  and 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum¬ 
my  or  faline  mater,  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made 
difloluble  in  water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  diflolves 
only  certain  determinate  quantities 
(fee  page  39.)  :  by  applying  heat, 
it  is  generally  enabled  to  take  up 
more  than  it  can  do  in  the  cold, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  heat ;  but  as  the  liquor  cools, 
this  additional  quantity  feparates, 
and  the  water  retains  no  more  than 
it  would  have  diflolved  without 
heat.  With  gummy  iubftances,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  unites  unli¬ 
mitedly,  difi'olving  more  and  more 
of  them  till  it  lofes  its  fluidity; 
heat  expedites  the  aftion  of  the 


water,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take 
up  more  than  it  would  do,  by  al¬ 
lowing  it  longer  time,  in  the  cold. 
The  active  parts  extradted  from 
moft  vegetables  by  water,  and  oils 
and  refills  made  foluble  in  water  by 
the  artificial  admixture  of  gum, 
partake  of  this  property  of  pure 
gums,  being  difloluble  without  fa- 
turation. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  frefli  ftate,  while  their 
oily,  refmous,  and  other  adtive 
parts,  are  already  blended  with  a 
watery  fluid,  would  yield  their  vir¬ 
tues  to  water  more  freely  and  more 
plentifully,  than  when  their  native 
moiftute  has  been  diflipated  by  dry* 
mg.  Experience  however  fliews, 
that  dry  vegetables,  in  general,  give 
out  more  than  frefli  ones,  water 
feeming  to  have  little  adlion  upon 
them  in  their  recent  ftate.  If,  of 
two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one 
be  infufed  frefli  in  water,  and  the 
other  dried,  and  then  infufed  in  the 
like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the 
dry  herb  will  be  remarkably  the 
ftrongeft  ;  and  the  cafe  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables 
that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  defcribed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
flood  that  the  fubjedts  muft  be  mo¬ 
derately  and  newly  dried  ;  unlefs 
when  they  are  exprefsly  ordered  to 
be  taken  frefli ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  to 

be 
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Infufions  in  cold  Water . 


be  judged  that  their  virtues  are  de- 
ftroyed  or  impaired  by  drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve¬ 
getables  are  communicated  to  wa¬ 
ter  along  with  their  medicinal  mat¬ 
ter  ;  many  impart  a  colour  differ¬ 
ent  from  tbeir  own  ;  and  others, 
though  of  a  beautiful  and  deep 
colour  themfelves,  give  fcarcely 
any  to  the  menftruum.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  the  yellow  and  red 
flowers ;  of  the  fecond,  the  leaves 
of  moft  plants ;  of  the  third,  fome 
of  the  blue  flowers,  as  thofe  ofcya- 
nus  and  larkfpur.  Acid  liquors 
change  the  infufions  of  moft  flow¬ 


ers,  the  yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a 
red  ;  and  alkalies,  both  fixt  and 
volatile,  to  a  green, 

From  animal  fubftances,  water 
extracts  the  gelatinous  and  nutri¬ 
tious  parts,  whence  glues,  gel- 
lies,  broths,  & c.  and  along  with 
thefe,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  activity,  as  the  acrid  matter 
of  cantharides.  It  diflolves  alfo 
fome  portion  of  calcined  calca¬ 
reous  earths,  both  of  the  animal 
and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  aCtion  on  any  other  kind  of 
earthy  matter. 


Article  I.  Infufions  in  cold  water. 


Infusum  CARDUI. 

Infufion  of  carduus. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  carduus  benedittus,  and  a 
pint  of  common  water.  Let 
them  fteep  for  fix  hours,  without 
heat,  and  then  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

By  this  management,  only  the 
finer  parts  of  the  carduus  are  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  the  infufion  proves  an 
agreeable  light  bitter;  it  fits  eafier  on 
the  ftomach  than  any  other  medicine 
I  know  of  the  bitter  kind  ;  whereas, 
by  long  continued  maceration,  or 
by  the  application  of  heat,  the 
grofler  and  more  ungrateful  parts 
are  taken  up,  and  the  liquor  be¬ 
comes  naufeous,  fo  as  to  provoke 
vomiting.  I  have  often  given  the 
light  infufion,  with  great  benefit, 
in  weakneflesof  the  ftomach,  where 
the  common  bitters  did  not  agree. 
It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure 
with  aromatic  materials :  inftead  of 
pure  water,  a  mixture  thereof,  with 
fome  grateful  diftilled  fpirituous 
water,  as  twelve  ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  water,  and  four  of  the  fpiri¬ 
tuous  water  of  orange  peel,  may  be 


ufed  for  the  menftruum.  The  little 
quantity  of  fpirit  contained  in  this 
compound  will  not  confiderably 
vary  the  diffolving  power  of  the 
water. 

Many  other  vegetables  may  be 
advantageoufly  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  From  thofe  which  are 
weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may 
be  obtained,  by  returning  the  li¬ 
quor  upon  frefh  quantities  of  the 
fubjeft  ;  the  water  loading  itfelf 
more  and  more  with  the  aftive  parts. 
Thefe  loaded  infufions  are  doubt- 
lefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes 
in  medicine,  as  they  contain,  in  % 
fmall  compafs,  the  finer,  more  fub- 
tile,  and  aCtive  principles  of  vege¬ 
tables,  in  a  form  readily  mifcible 
with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

TINCTURA  MENTHA. 

'Tin dure  of  mbit. 

Edinb . 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry 
leaves  of  Spearmint,  and  a  pint 
of  Ample  Mint  water.  Steep  them 
in  a  clofe  veflel,  in  a  warm 
place,  for  four  hours,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  tinfture. 

Tke 
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The  diftilled  water  of  mint  is 
impregnated  with  as  much  of  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  herb,  as  wa¬ 
ter  can  be  made  to  retain  by  di- 
ftillation.  By  infufion,  however, 
it  ftill  takes  up  more,  being  equally 
effe&ual,  as  a  men  ftru  u  m ,  with  trefh 
water  ;  hence  the  tin&ure  proves 
very  rich  in  the  virtue  of  the  mint. 
This  is  another  ufeful  method 
of  obtaining  ftrong  infufions  from 
vegetables,  and  it  may  be  varied 
at  difcretion  :  the  diftilled  water  of 
one  plant  may  be  employed  as  a 
menftruum  for  another. 

Infusum  corticis  Peruvians 
Infufion  of  Peruvian  hark. 
Take  anounceofPeruvian  bark  re¬ 
duced  into  fine  powder,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  Mace¬ 
rate  without  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  occafionaily  fhaking 
the  veflel  ;  then  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  and  pafs  it  through 
a  fine  drainer. 

The  extra&ion  of  the  virtues  of 
Peruvian  bark,  with  aqueous  li¬ 
quors,  has  hitherto  been  attempt¬ 
ed  by  ftrong  coftion  :  but  this  drug 
contrary  to  moft  other  vegetables, 
has  lately  been  obferved  to  give  out 
more  to  cold  than  to  boiling  water. 
In  boiling,  a  refmous  matter,  con¬ 
taining  the  aftringency  of  the  bark, 
is  haftily  melted  out  by  the  heat, 
but  not  truly  diffolved  by  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  hence,  in  cooling,  it  begins 
to  feparate,  renders  the  liquor  tur¬ 
bid,  and  at  length  fettles  to  the 
bottom  ;  whereas,  by  maceration 
in  cold  water,  the  aftringent  and 
bitter  parts  are  gradually  extra&ed 
together,  and  the  former,  as  well  as 
the  latter,  are  retained  by  the  water 
in  a  date  of  per  fed  folution.  The 
infufion  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for 
weak  ftomachs,  and  may  be  given 
in  dofes  of  two  or  three  ounces,  in 


intermitting  fevers,  and  in  other 
diforders  where  the  corroborating 
virtues  of  bark  are  required. 

AgUA  PICE  A. 

Par  water. 

Take  of  ^ 

Tar,  two  pounds ;  , 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Stir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a 
wooden  rod  ;  and  after  ftanding 
to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off 
the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar  water  has  lately  been  re¬ 
commended  to  the  world  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  and  fafe  medicine  in  almoft  all 
difeafes  ;  a  flow  yet  effedual  alte¬ 
rative  in  cachexies,  fcurvies,  chlo¬ 
rotic,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal, 
and  other  chronical  complaints  ; 
and  a  fudden  remedy  in  acute  di- 
ftempers  which  demand  immediate 
relief,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumo- 
nies,  the  fmall-pox,  and  all  kinds 
of  fevers  in  general.  The  medi¬ 
cine,  though  certainly  far  inferior 
to  the  character  that  has  been  given 
of  it,  is  doubtlefs  in  many  cafes  of 
confiderable  utility  :  it  fenfibly 
raifes  the  pulfe  ;  and  occafions 
fome  confiderable  evacuation,  ge¬ 
nerally  by  perfpiration  or  urine, 
though  fometimes  by  ftool  or  vo¬ 
mit  :  hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  a£t  by 
increafing  the  vis  vitae,  and  en¬ 
abling  nature  to  expel  the  morbific 
humours. 

I  fhall  here  infert,  from  the 
firft  public  recommender  of  this 
liquor  (bifhop  Berkley)  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  manner  of  ufing 
it.  “  Tar  water,  when  right,  is 
“  not  paler  than  French,  nor 
“  deeper  coloured  than  Spanifh 
“  white  wine,  and  full  as  clear ; 

“  if  there  be  not  a  fpirit  very  fen- 
“  fibly  perceived  in  drinking,  you 
“  may  conclude  the  tar  water  is 
“  not  good.  It  may  be  drank ei- 
“  ther  cold  or  warm  :  in  colics,  I 

“  take 
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**  take  it  to  be  beft  warm.  As  to 
the  quantity,  in  common  chroni- 
<*  cal  indifpofttions,  a  pint  a  day 
f*  may  fuffice,  taken  on  an  empty 
f‘  ftomach,  at  two  or  four  times, 
?«  to  wit,  night  and  morning,  and 
f‘  about  two  hours  after  dinner  and 
«*  breakfaft  :  more  may  be  taken 
f*  by  ftrong  rtomachs.  But  thofe 
who  labour  under  areat  and  in- 
veterate  maladies,  mull  drink  a 
greater  quantity,  at  lead  a  quart 
“  every  twenty-four  hours :  all  of 
“  this  clafs  mull  have  much  pa- 
“  tience  and  perfeverance  in  the 
e‘  ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all 
“  other  medicines,  which,  though 
fure,  mull  yet  in  the  nature  of 
“  things  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  in- 
i(  veterate  chronical  dilbrders.  In 
ii  acute  cafes,  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
?*  it  mull  be  drank  in  bed,  warm, 
“  and  in  great  quantity  (the  fever 
“  ftill  enabling  the  patient  to  drink) 
f*  perhaps  a  pint  every  hour,  which 
(t  I  have  known  to  work  furpriz- 
“  ing  cures.  But  it  works  fo 
“  quick,  and  gives  fuch  fpirits, 
“  that  the  patients  often  think 
themfelves  cured  before  the  fe- 
4*  ver  hath  quite  left  them.” 

AQUA  CALCIS  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  lime  water. 

Lond. 

Take  a  pound  of  quicklime,  and 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  gradually  upon 
the  lime,  and  when  the  ebulli¬ 
tion  is  over,  let  the  whole  Hand 
to  fettle ;  then  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Edinb. 

Take  a  pound  of  frefli-burnt  quick¬ 
lime,  and  two  gallons  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle  upon  the  lime,  and  when  the 
ebullition  is  over,  ftrongly  fhake 
the  veffel  :  then  let  the  whole 
ftand  at  reft,  that  the  lime  may 
fettle,  and  after  two  days,  filter 


the  liquor,  which,  is  to  be  kept 
in  veftels  clofely  ftopt. 

A  lime  water  may  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  from  calcined 
oyfter  Ihells. 

The  reafon  of  adding  the  water 
by  degrees  to  the  lime  is,  that 
when  poured  on  at  once,  itreduces 
the  external  part  to  a  kind  of  mud¬ 
dy  fubftance,  or  foft  pafte,  which 
in  fome  meafure  defends  the  inter¬ 
nal  part  from  being  a&ed  upon  by 
the  water.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  different  proportions  of 
water,  in  the  two  above  prefcrip- 
tions,  occafion  any  fenftble  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  ftrength  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  ;  the  qucklime  is  far  from 
yielding  all  its  foluble  parts  to  ei¬ 
ther  proportion ;  the  remainder  gi¬ 
ving  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  ma¬ 
ny  frelhqnantitiesofwater,  though 
not  fo  ftrong  as  to  the  firft.  The 
caution  of  keeping  the  water  in  clofe 
ftopt  veffels,  ought  to  be  ftri&ly  at¬ 
tended  to ;  for  in  open  ones,  the 
calcareous  matter,  diffolved  in  the 
liquor,  foon  begins  to  feparate,  and 
forms  a  white  cruft  upon  the  furface. 
This  cruft  is  not  of  a  faline  na¬ 
ture,  as  fome  have  imagined  ;  but 
an  infipid  earth,  no  longer  mifei- 
ble  with  watery  liquors. 

Lime  water  has  been  found  of 
great  fervice  in  fcrophulous  and 
fcorbuticcomplaints,  in  fome  kinds 
of  alvine  fluxes,  female  weakneffes, 
and  other  diforders,  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
folids :  particularly  in  corpulent  and 
phlegmatic  habits.  It  appears  like- 
wife  to  be  poffefled  of  a  lithontriptic 
power,  and  in  fundry  calculous  cafes 
has  procured  conflderable  relief: 
the  lime  water  prepared  from  cal¬ 
cined  oyfter  ihells  is  found  to  be,  in 
this  intention,  more  efficacious  than 
that  of  the  common  ftoneor  chalk 
lime.  It  is  given  internally,  in  the 

dofe 
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dofe  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  three 
or  four  times  a  day  ;  and  likewife 
ufed  externally  for  wafhing  foul 
ulcers. 


AQUA  CALCIS 
COMPOSITA. 

Qo?npound  lime  water . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Saffafras,  root  and  bark,  fhaved, 
two  ounces ; 

Nutmegs,  well  bruifed,  three 
drams  ; 

Liquorice,  diced,  one  Ounce  ; 
Lime  water,  frelh  prepared,  four 
pints. 

Digell  them  together  for  two  days, 
in  a  very  clofe  veffel ;  and  then 
ilrain  the  liquor. 


AQUA  CALCIS  MINUS 
COMPOSITA. 

Lime  water  lefs  compounded . 
Lond . 

Take  of 

Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 

Saffafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  two 
days,  and  then  drain  off  the  li¬ 
quor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MAGIS 
COMPOSITA. 

Lime  water  7nore  compounded. 
Lond. 

T ake  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  Ihaved,  half  a 
pound ; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 

Saffafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  three  drams ; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  two 
days,  and  then  drain  off  the  li¬ 
quor. 

This  lad  water  has  been  ufed 


for  fome  time  in  our  hofpitals,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Aqua  liberans. 
As  the  guaiacum  wood  difficultly 
communicates  its  virtues  to  th^cold 
liquor,  fome  have  propofed  boiling 
it  in  the  lime  water  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  added ;  but 
though  this  treatment  more  per¬ 
fectly  extracts  the  virtues  of  the 
wood,  it  very  much  injures  thofe  of 
the  lime  water,  greated  part  of  the 
matter  it  had  taken  up  from  the 
lime  being  feparated  and  thrown 
off  in  the  boiling.  Nor  indeed  is 
there  any  occafion  to  have  recourfe 
to  expedients  of  this  kind  ;  the 
quantity  of  the  wood  in  the  above 
prefcription  being  fo  large,  that 
the  liquor  receives  a  fufficient  im¬ 
pregnation  from  it  by  maceration 
in  the  cold.  If  however,  on  this 
or  other  occadons,  it  fhould  be 
thought  expedient  to  increafe  the 
diffolving  power  of  lime  water,  by 
boiling,  we  may  do  it  without  any 
injury  to  the  lime  water,  by  the 
method  direded  by  the  London 
college  for  obtaining  a  folution  of 
fulphur  in  this  mendruum,  viz.  by 
adding  fome  quicklime  in  fubdance, 
which  will  continue  to  give  a  frefli 
impregnation  to  the  water,  after 
the  lime  at  fird  diffolved  in  it  has 
been  feparated  by  the  boiling. 

In  all  thefe  compodtions,  the 
additional  articles  take  off  the  ill 
flavour  of  the  lime  water,  render 
it  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  flomach,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  its  medicinal 
efficacy,  efpecially  when  intended 
againd  cutaneous  diforders,  and 
foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 
They  may  be  taken  in  the  fame 
quantities  as  the  Ample  lime  water, 
and  continued  for  fome  time ;  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm 
during  their  ufe. 
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Article  II.  Infufions  in  boiling  water . 


INFUSUM  AMARUM. 

Bitter  infujion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  drams ; 
Lefler  centaury  tops,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Boiling  water,  a  pint. 

Infufe  them  for  four  hours,  then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
an  ounce  of  aqua  aromatic  a,  or  of 
fpirituous  cinnamon  water. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  bitter  infujion* 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Frefh  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner 
white  part,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Dry  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  freed  in  like  manner 
from  the  white,  one  dram 
and  a  half ; 

Boiling  water,  three  quarters  of 
a  pint. 

Macerate  for  an  hour,  or  two,  then 
filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
or  pafs  it  through  a  ftrainer, 
without  preffure. 

Both  thefe  liquors  are  very  ele¬ 
gant  and  ufeful  bitters ;  the  latter 
in  particular  is  as  agreeable  a  one 
as  can  well  be  contrived,  the  peels 
communicating  a  fine  flavour  which 
is  the  only  addition  that  the  gentian 
Hands  in  need  of.  The  committee 
of  the  London  college  obferve,  that 
t(  moft  of  the  ingredients,  which 
**  ufually  enter  the  compofuion  of 
u  bitter  infufions,  being  prepared 
i(  by  them  feparately,  among!!  all 
“  the  flrcng  bitters,  gentian  gave 
“  the  molt  unexceptionable  colour, 


"  but  it  wants  the  afliftance  of 
“  fome  ingredient  to  furnifh  an  ac- 
“  ceptable  flavour  ;  fcarce  any  of 
the  bitters  accompanied  with  fla- 
“  vour,  fuch  as  zedoary,  calamus 
“  aromaticus,  and  the  like,  ap- 
“  peared  to  be  truly  grateful,  ex- 
“  cept  orange  peel  and  cardamom 
“  feeds :  but  cardamom  feeds  are 
“  mucilaginous,  and  render  the 
“  liquor  cloudy,  and  orange  peel 
“  is  accompanied  with  a  hot  -oil 
“  that  requires  it  to  be  but  fpar- 
“  ingly  ufed  :  lemon  peel,  in  its 
“  outer  rind,  to  which  all  its  fla- 
“  vour  is  confined,  is  not  a  bitter, 
“  but  fupplies  the  gentian  molt 
“  fuccefsfully  with  what  is  want- 
“  ed  ;  though  the  compolition,  by 
“  a  moderate  addition  of  orange 
“  peel,  becomes  yet  more  perfed.” 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
PURGANS. 

Purging  bitter  infufon » 

Lond. 

Take  of 
Sena, 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefh9 
each  three  drams ; 

Gentian  root,  / 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dry  ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  each  half  a: 
dram  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  ounces  by 
meafure.  •••••; 

Macerate  them  together,  and  when 
cold,  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
cum  SENNA. 

Bitter  infujion  nvith  Jena . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Sena,  one  dram  j 
T 
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Gentianf  oot, 

Sweet  fSnnel  feeds,  each  half  a 
dram  ; 

Boiling  water,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint. 

Infufe  them  for  four  hours,  and 
then  drain  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  may  likewife  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  fena. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  purging 
bitters.  The  quantities  here  pre- 
fcribed  are  intended  for  one  dofe  : 
the  firft  is  the  larged,  and  the  other 
the  fmalleft  dole,  that  fena  is  ufu- 
ally  given  in. 

INFUSUM  SEN JE 
COMMUNE. 

Common  infufion  of  fena . 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  three  drams ; 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  two  drams  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  cryftals  of  tartar  in  the 
water,  until  they  are  dilfolved  ; 
then  pour  the  water,  whilft  it 
continues  boiling,  upon  the 
other  ingredients ;  and  when 
cold,  drain  off  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

In  our  former  pharmacopoeia, 
an  alkaline  fait  was  ufed  in  the  in¬ 
fufion  of  fena,  inftead  of  the  acid 
one  here  diredled.  The  firft  was 
fuppofed  to  promote  the  operation 
of  the  medicine,  by  fuperaddinga 
degree  of  purgative  virtue  of  its 
own,  and  by  enabling  the  water  to 
extract  fomewhat  more  from  the 
capital  ingredient,  than  it  would  be 
capable  of  doing  by  itfelf ;  whilft 
acids  have  rather  a  contrary  effedt. 
Experience  however  has  fufficient- 
ly  fhcwn  (as  the  committee  affure 
ws,)  “  that  this  infufion,  and  the 


Preparations . 

**  following  one  with  lemon  juice, 

“  do  not  fail  in  their  intention  : 

“  and  in  a  medicine,  very  nau- 
“  feous  to  many,  it  is  of  princi- 
“  pal  confequence  to  prepare  it  fo, 

“  that  the  lighted:  and  lead  dif- 
“  guftful  parts  maybe  extrafted.* 
Alkaline  faltsincreafe  the  offenfive- 
nefs  of  the  fena  ;  whilft  cryftals  of 
tartar  coniiderably  improve  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  infufion,  and  likewife 

* 

render  the  tafte  to  fome  perfons 
lefs  difagreeable.  Soluble  tartar 
lhould  feem  a  good  ingredient  in 
thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  ;  as  it 
not  only  improves  the  tafte,  but 
promotes  the  purgative  virtue  of 
the  medicine  ;  this  addition  alfo 
renders  the  infufion  lefs  apt  to 
gripe  or  occafion  flatulencies. 

INFUSUM  SENAS, 
LIMONIATUM. 

Infufon  of  fena  with  lemon • 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefh* 
one  ounce  ; 

Lemon  juice,  one  ounce,  by 
meafure  ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 

cold,  ftraih  off  the  infufion. 

This  is  a  very  pleafant  and 
fufhciently  efficacious  purge  :  the 
committee  obferve,  that  it  is  the 
mod:  agreeable  form  they  have 
been  able  to  contrive  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fena  to  fuch  as  are 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
its  flavour.  The  dofe  is  from  two 
ounces  to  four. 

INFUSI  SENNAs  UNCLE 
QUATUOR. 

A  four  ounce  infufion  of Jena. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  three  drain 


Gin 
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Ginger,  one  fcruple  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 
Infufe  for  four  hours,  and  then 
(train  off  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  is  tolerably  grate¬ 
ful,  the  ill  flavour  of  the  fena 
being  in  good  meafure  corrected  by 
the  ginger  ;  the  quantity  of  which 
is  here  increafed  to  double  of  that 
in  former  editions  of  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia.  Formerly  two  drams  of 
the  greater  water-figwort  were 
added.  The  water-figwort  has 
been  difcovered  to  be  the  Brazilian 
herb  iquetaia ,  celebrated  as  a  fpe- 
cific  corrector  of  the  flavour  of 
fena  :  that  plant,  however,  has 
not  been  found  from  experience 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe  fo  effeCtu- 
ally  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  do  be¬ 
fore  it  was  commonly  known. 

INFUSUM  RHABARBARI. 

Infufion  of  rhubarb . 

Edinb . 

Take  of  rhubarb,  fliced,  one 
ounce ; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Infufe  them  for  a  night,  and  to 
the  (trained  liquor  add  one 
ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon 
water. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
bell  preparations  of  rhubarb  when 
defigned  as  a  purgative ;  water 
extracting  its  virtue  more  effectu¬ 
ally  than  either  vinous  or  fpi¬ 
rituous  menftrua  :  in  this  refpeCt 
rhubarb  differs  from  moll  of  the 
other  vegetable  cathartics. 

TINCTURA  ROSARUM. 

Tinfture  of  rojes. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
white  heels,  half  an  ounce  ; 
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Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi¬ 
triol,  one  fcruple ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a 
half ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 

Firft  mingle  the  fpirit  of  vitriol 
with  the  water,  in  a  glafs,  or 
glazed  earthen  veffel,  and  in 
this  mixture  macerate  the  rofes ; 
when  the  liquor  is  grown  cold, 
(train  it,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  cleared  from  the 
heels,  and  dried,  one  ounce  ; 
Spirit  of  vitriol,  one  dram  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints ; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces. 

Mix  the  acid  fpirit  with  the  water, 
and  infufe  the  rofes  therein  for 
four  hours  ;  then  filter  the  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

Some  have  directed  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  be  dropt  upon  the  rofes 
before  the  water  is  put  to  them  r 
but  this  method  is  certainly  faulty, 
for  fuch  of  the  rofes. as  this  cauftic 
liquor  falls  upon  undiluted,  will 
be  burnt  up  by  it,  and  have  their 
texture  deftroyed.  Others  have 
made  an  infufion  of  the  rofes  in 
water  firft,  and  then  added  the 
acid,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  if 
this  acid  is  added  to  the  water,  it 
would  weaken  its  power  as  a  men- 
ftruum ;  but,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  whatever  the  acid  fpirit 
will  hinder  the  water  from  extract¬ 
ing,  it  muft  precipitate,  if  added 
afterwards  ;  though  in  this  pre¬ 
paration,  the  oil  of  vitriol  bears 
fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  water,, 
that  its  effeCt,  in  this  refpeCt,  will 
be  very  little.  The  infufion  (hould 
be  made  in  a  glafs,  or  ftone-warc 
veffel,  rather  than  a  glazed  earthen 
one,  for  the  acid  will  be  apt  to 
corrode  the  glazing  of  the  latter. 

T  z 
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This  tin&ure  is  of  an  elegant 
red  colour,  and  makes  a  very 
grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hae¬ 
morrhages  and  all  cafes  that  re¬ 
quire  mild  coolers,  and  fubaflrin- 
gents  :  it  is  fometimes  taken  with 
bolufes  or  eledtaries  of  the  bark  ; 
and  likevvife  makes  a  good  gargle.^ 

Infusum  lint. 

Infufion  of  linfeed . 

Take  of 

Linfeed,  Whole,  two  fpoonfuls ; 
Liquorice,  fliced,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Let  them  (land  in  infufion  by  the 
fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then 
ffrain  off  the  liquor. 

An  ounce  of  coltsfoot  leaves  is 
fometimes  added  to  thefe  ingre¬ 
dients  ;  which  addition  procures 
the  medicine  the  title  of  Infu¬ 
sum  pfctor  ale,  pe  ft  oral  infu¬ 
fion.  Both  infofions  are  loft,  emol¬ 
lient,  mucilaginous  liquors  ;  and 
as  fuch  they  are  directed  in  de- 
fluxions  of  thin  acrid  rheums,  and 
erofions  of  the  velfels.  They 
are  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint 
a  day. 

Infusum  antiscorbuticum. 

Aniifcorbutic  infufion. 

Take  of 

Buckbean  leaves,  two  ounces ; 
Curafiao  oranges,  half  an  ounce; 
Compound  horferadilh  water, 
four  ounces  ; 

Common  water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  common  water,  boiling, 
be  poured  on  the  buckbean  and 
orange,  and  fuffered  to  Hand  in 
a  clofe  velfel  for  a  night  ;  then 
Hrain  out  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  the  horferadilh  water. 

This  infufion  is  a  very  ufeful, 
and  not  inelegant  antifcorbutic : 
buckbean  appears  from  experience 
to  be  a  very  efficacious  herb  in 
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this  intention  ;  the  aromatic  ma¬ 
terial,  here  joined  to  it,  alleviates 
its  ill  flavour,  and  at  the  fame  time 
promotes  its  virtue.  A  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  the  liquor  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Infusum  cephalicum. 
Cephalic  infufion . 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces ; 
Rofemary,  or  fage,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Aromatic  water,  four  ounces ; 
Common  water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  common  water  be  poured, 
boiling,  on  the  herb  and  root, 
and  fullered  to  fland  for  a  night 
in  a  clofe  vefleFf  then  ftrain  out 
the  infufion,  and  add  to  it  the 
aromatic  water. 

This  infufion  is  calculated  a- 
gainfl  epileptic  diforders,  and  other 
like  affedlions  of  the  nervous  fy- 
flem.  The  dofe  is  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Infusum  alcalinum. 
Alkaline  infufion. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Saffron,  half  a  dram  ; 

Liquorice  root,  two  ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Let  them  Hand  together  in  a  warm 
place  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
and  then  flrain  out  the  liquor 
for  ufe. 

This  infufion  is  of  fervice  in  a 
lentor  or  vifcidity  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  the  confequence  of  an  ob- 
Itrucled  perfpiration,  and  often¬ 
times  the  origin  of  inflammatory 
diftempers  :  it  attenuates  thick  hu¬ 
mours,  and  promotes  the  natural 
fecretions.  It  is  to  be  taken  warm, 
in  little  quantities  at  a  time,  but 
frequently  repeated. 
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Infusum  diureticum. 

Diuretic  infujion . 

Take  of 

Wormwood  leaves,  dried,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  fcruples ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Common  water,  twelve  ounces. 
Pour  the  common  water,  boiling, 
on  the  wormwood  and  fait  of 
tartar,  and  when  grown  cold, 
llrain  off  the  liquor,  and  mix 
with  it  the  juniper  water. 

This  infufion  is  much  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  foregoing. 
It  is  direfted  in  the  obftrudtions 
of  the  vifcera  which  frequently 
fucceed  a  long  continuance  of  bi¬ 
lious  fevers,  or  frequent  relapfes 
into  them,  and  which  generally 
end  in  a  dropfy,  jaundice,  or  ir¬ 
regular  intermittent.  The  quan¬ 
tity  here  prefcribed,  is  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  every  day,  at  three  dofes,  and 
a  purgative  occafionally  interpo- 
fed.  If  intermittent  fevers  return 
after  the  cure  of  tne  other  difor¬ 
ders,  they  are  then  fuccefsfully 
treated  by  the  bark. 

Preparations  of  this  kind  are 
likewife  of  confiderable  ufein  ma¬ 
niacal  diforders  $  in  which,  as  Dr. 
Mead  obferves,  evacuations  by  the 
kidneys  are  of  greater  confequence 
than  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  the  mania  is  of  the  furi¬ 
ous  kind,  and  accompanied  with 
febrile  heat.  Alkaline  falts,  gi¬ 
ven  in  large  dofes,  are  here  the 
molt  effe&ual  diuretics. 

Infusum  pjiralyticum. 

Paralytic  infujion . 

Take  of 

Horferadilh  root,  lhaved, 
Muftaj-d  feed,  bruiled,  each 
four  ounces ; 

Boi/ling  water,  four  pints. 
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Let  them  fteep  together,  in  a  dole 
veflel,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

This  infufion  is  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  wkh  the  pungency  of 
the  muftard  feed  and  horferadifh, 
which  by  this  fimple  procefs  give 
out  the  whole  of  their  virtues. 
Though  the  medicine  is  defigned 
chiefly  (as  its  title  exprefles)  for  a 
llimulant  in  paralytic  complaints, 
there  are  feveral  other  diforders  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage  ;  in  fcorbutic  cafes,  in 
particular,  it  promifes  to  be  a  re¬ 
medy  of  great  utility  :  it  generally 
promotes  the  urinary  difcharge, 
and,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 
perfpiration.  It  is  taken  fome- 
times  to  half  a  pint,  twice  a  day. 

THE  A  ANTIPHTHISICA. 

Antitlthifical  tea . 

Take  of 

Avens  root*  two  ounces ; 

Male  fpeedwell. 

Ground-ivy,  each  one  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  three  drams. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be 
cut,  bruifed,  and  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
compofition  infufed  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  in  five  or  fix  tea-cups  full 
of  boiling  water.  In  confumptive 
cafes  and  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
one  cup  of  the  infufion,  with  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  honey,  may  be  drank 
every  hour  or  two.  After  the  fame 
manner,  medicated  teas  may  be 
prepared  from  other  vegetable  fub- 
fiances,  as  chamemel  flowers,  lin- 
feed,  orange  peel,  fumitory,  &c. 

Infusum  cinnamomi. 

i  y 

Infujion  of  cinnamon . 

Take  two  ounces  of  powdered 
cinnampn,  and  two  pints  of 
T  3  boiling 
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boiling  water.  Infufe  them  in 
a  clofe  veflel,  in  a  moderate 
heat,  for  half  an  hour;  and 
then  filter  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  is  agreeably  im¬ 


pregnated  with  the  flavour  and 
warmth  of  the  fpice,  and  may, 
on  many  occafions,  fupply  the 
place  of  the  hippie  cinnamon 
water. 
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The  effedt  of  boiling  differs  from 
that  of  infufion  in  fome  material 
particulars.  One  of  the  moil  ob¬ 
vious  differences  is,  that  as  the 
effential  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  refide, 
are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boil- 
-  ing  water,  they  exhale  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  along  with  the  watery  fleam, 
and  thus  are  loft  to  the  remaining 
decodtion  ;  whereas  both  in  cold 
and  hot  infufions  they  are  preferv- 
ed.  Odorous  fubftances,  andthofe 
in  general  whofe  virtues  depend 
on  their  volatile  parts,  are,  there¬ 
fore,  unfit,  for  this  treatment. 
The  foluble  parts  of  theie  may, 
neverthelefs,  be  united  in  this 
form  with  thofe  of  bodies  of  a 
more  fixt  nature  ;  by  boiling  the 
latter  till  their  virtues  are  fuf- 
ficiently  extracted,  and  then  in- 
fufing  the  former  in  this  decoc¬ 
tion. 

The  extradlion  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjedt  is  ufually  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a  boilingheat;  but 
|j|jis  rule  is  lefs  general  than  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be.  We 
have  already  o'blerved,  that  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  gives  out  its  virtue  more 
perfectly  by  cold  infufion  than  by 
codtion.  In  fome  cafes,  boil¬ 
ing  occafions  a  manifeft  difunion 
of  the  principles  of  the  fubjedt: 
thus,  when  almonds  are  triturated 
with  cold  water,  their  oil, -blended 
with  the  mucilaginous  or  other 
foluble  matter  of  the  almond, 
unites  with  the  water  into  a  milky 
liquor  called  an  emulfion ;  but 


on  boiling  them  in  water,  the  oil 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furfaCe  ; 
and  if  the  mod  perfedt  emulfion 
be  made  to  boil,  a  like  feparati- 

on  happens. 

* 

PECOCTUM  ALBUM. 

<The  white  decodtion . 

Land, 

Take  of 

Calcined  hartfhorn,  prepared, 
two  ounces ; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  only  two  pints  re¬ 
main,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Calcined  hartfhorn,  prepared, 
one  ounce  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 
Common  water,  three  pints ; 
Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  dram; 
White  fugar,  two  drams. 

Boil  the  calcined  hartfhorn  and 
gum  in  the  water  till  only  two 
pints  remain,  adding  the  cin¬ 
namon  towards  the  end ;  in  this 
decodHon,  unftrained,  diffolve 
the  fugar. 

These  decodlions  are  ufed  as 
common  drink  in  acute  difeafes 
attended  with  a  loofenefs,  and 
where  acrimonious  humours  a- 
bound  in  the  primae  viae.  The 
gum  is  added  in  order  to  render 
the  liquor  lightly  glutinous,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  fuftain  more  of 
the  calx  ;  which  is  the  ingredient 
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that  the  colour,  but  probably  not 
the  virtue,  of  the  medicine  de¬ 
pends  upon.  Calcined  hartlhom 
has  no  quality  from  which  it  feems 
capable  either  of  confiringing  and 
ftrengthening  the  veflels,  giving 
a  greater  degree  of  confiftency  to 
tbin  fluids,  or  obtunding  acrimo¬ 
nious  humours.  It  blunts  and  ab- 
forbs  acid  juices ;  but  acrimony 
and  acidity  are  very  different  : 
there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acute)  diforders  of  adults  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  latter  ;  and  few  of 
infants  are  unaccompanied  there¬ 
with.  Some  have  propofed  ftarch 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
deco^ions ;  a  fmall  quantity  of 
this  foft  gelatinous,  farinaceous 
fubftance  fhould  feem  to  be  great¬ 
ly  preferable  to  the  earthy  calx.; 
It  may  be  obferved  that  the  water 
is  not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to 
diflolve  any  part  of  the  calx  ; 
and  that  in  the  decoCtion,  the 
earth  is  only  diffufed  in  fubftance 
through  the  water,  as  it  would 
be  by  agitation. 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM  COM- 
POSITUM. 

Compound  white  decodiion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Comfry  roots, 

Tormentil  roots, 

Calcined  hartfhorn, 

Chalk, 

White  fugar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Cinnamon  bruifed,  one  dram  $ 
Common  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  roots  in  the  common  water, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  liquor, 
when  ftrained,  will  amount  only 
to  a  quart,  adding  the  cinnamon 
towards  the  end  :  ftrain  the  de¬ 
coction,  add  to  it  the  calcined 
hartfhorn,  chalk,  and  fugar, 
and  mix  them  well  together. 


This  is  a  very  well  contriVfcd 
compofttion  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
mild,  lightly  incraflating  reftrin- 
gent.  A  quarter  of  a  pint,  more 
or  lefs,  may  be  taken  occafionally, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  calcined  hartf¬ 
horn  and  chalk  appear  to  be  the 
leaft  ufeful  of  its  ingredients. 

DECOCTUM  CRETACEUM. 

Chalk  deco  diion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  chalk,  prepared,  one 
ounce  ; 

Njutmeg,  bruifed,  one  dram  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams  ; 
White  fugar  half  an  ounce  ; 
Common  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  chalk  and 
gum,  till  it.  is  reduced  to  a 
quart,  adding  the  nutmeg  to¬ 
wards  the  end  ;  and  in  the 
turbid  decoCtion  diflolve  the 
fugar. 

Here,  as  in  the  white  decoc¬ 
tion,  the  abforbent  earth  is  only 
mixed  in  fubftance  with  the  water, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  gum  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  fubftding.  As  a  medicine, 
chalk  is  more  effectual  than  cal¬ 
cined  hartfhorn,  in  all  the  inten¬ 
tions  for  which  thefe  kinds  of  earths 
are  given. 

DECOCTUM  JAPONICUM. 

Japonic  decodiion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

The  confeCtio  japonica  (defcrib- 
ed  hereafter  among  the  elec- 
taries)  one  ounce  ; 

Common  water,  a  pint  and  a 
half ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 
Syrup  of  meconium,  each  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  confeCtion  in  the  com¬ 
mon  water,  till  the  liquor,  after 
T  4  draining, 
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draining,  will  amount  to  a 
pint,  to  which,  while  turbid, 
add  the  cinnamon  water  and 
the  fyrup. 

This  decoflion  is  ufed  both  in 
draughts,  and  in  glyfters,  as  an 
anodyne  and  reftringent  in  fluxes. 
The  quantity  here  prefcribed  con¬ 
tains  two  grains  and  a  half  pf 
opium,  cxcluflve  of  the  fyrup. 

DECOCTUM  ad  ICTERICOS. 
DecoSIion  for  the  jaundice » 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Celandine,  roots  and  leaves. 
Turmeric, 

Madder,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Millepedes,  two  hundred ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  celandine,  turmeric  and 
madder  in  the  water,  till  only 
a  quart  of  liquor  remains  after 
draining :  then,  having  prefled 
out  the  juice  of  the  millepedes, 
add  this  to  the  deco&ion  when 
grown  cold. 

The  ingredients  of  which  this 
deco&ion  is  compofed,  have  been 
long  held  by  many  as  fpecifics  for 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe  exprefled  in 
Its  title.  The  medicine,  though 
not  a  little  unpleafant,  is  well 
calculated  to  anfwer  many  ufeful 
purpofes,  if  well  managed  and 
properly  aflifted.  A  quarter  of  a 
pint  may  be  taken  twice  a  day, 
or  oftener. 

DECOCTUM  LIGNORUM. 

Decoftion  of  the  woods. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  (havings, three  ounces; 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 
ounces  ; 

SaiTafras  wood,  fhaved,  one 
ounce  ; 


Liquorice,  diced,  half  an  ounce ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  theguaiacum  and  raifins  with 
the  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half; 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the 
faflafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  having  dif¬ 
fered  it  to  reft  for  fome  time, 
pour  off  the  clear  from  the 
feces. 

This  decoftion  is  very  well 
contrived,  and  if  its  ufe  is  duly 
continued,  will  do  great  fervice 
in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  foul- 
nefs  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  fome  diforders  of  the  breaft; 
particularly  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelf, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or 
ufed  as  an  afflftant  in  a  courfe  of 
mercurial  or  antimonial  altera¬ 
tives  ;  the  patient  in  either  cafe 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote  the  operation  of  the  me¬ 
dicine. 

DECOCTUM  ad 
NEPHRITICOS. 

Nephritic  deception* 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Marfhmallow  roots,  one  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Liquorice, 

Linfeed,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  one  ounce; 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 
ounces ; 

Wat^r,,  fix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  marlh- 
mallow  root  and  raifins,  to  four 
pints,  adding  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  towards  the  end.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  let  it  fettle 
till  fine. 

This  decoftion  is  intended 
chiefly  as  an  emollient,  to  be  li¬ 
berally 
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berally  drank  of  in  nephritic  pa- 
roxyfms;  in  which  cafes,  by  foften- 
ing  and  relaxing  the  parts,  it 
frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and 
procures  an  eafy  paflage  for  the 
fabulous  matter.  The  medicine 
is  now  made  more  Ample  than 
before,  without  any  diminution 
pf  its  virtue,  by  the  rejection  of 
wild  carrot  feed,  reftharrow  root 
and  figs,  the  place  of  which  is 
abundantly  fupplied  by  an  increafe 
of  the  marihmallow  root,  linfeed, 
and  liquorice.  The  carrot  feeds 
were  indeed  unfit  for  this  form, 
as  they  give  out  little  of  their 
yirtue  to  watery  liquors. 

DECOCTUM  NITROSUM. 

Nitrous  decoftion . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Pure  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces ; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 

Water,  two  pints  and  a  half. 
Boil  to  two  pints,  then  fuffer  the 

whole  to  reft  for  fome  time,  and 

pour  off  the  clear  decoftion. 

This  is  an  elegant  way  of  dif- 
guifing  nitre,  and  rendering  it 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  both 
which  intentions  are  fully  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  cochineal  and  fugar. 
There  does  not  feem  to  be  any 
occafion  for  fo  long  boiling ;  for 
the  water  will  diffolve  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  the  nitre  and 
fugar  than  is  direfted  above, 
without  any  heat,  and  it  e^fily 
extracts  a  fine  colour  from  co¬ 
chineal. 

The  virtues  of  nitre  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  part.  This  or  other  fimilar 
forms  are  the  moft  commodious 
for  the  exhibition  of  it ;  for  when 
given  in  a  folid  form,  it  often 
occafions  great  uneafinefs  about  the 
ftomach.  Two  or  three  ounces 


of  this  decoftion  may  he  taken 
for  a  dofe. 

DECOCTUM  PECTORALE. 

P  eft  oral  dec  oft  ion*  N 

Land* 

Take  of 

Common  barley, 

Stoned  railins. 

Figs,  each  two  ounces ; 
Liquorice,  half  an  ounce ; 

Water,  four  pints. 

Firft  boil  the  water  with  the 
barley,  then  add  the  railins, 
and  laftly  (juft  before  the  end 
of  the  procefs)  the  figs  and 
liquorice  ;  the  boiling  is  to  be 
continued  fo  long,  that  the 
liquor,  when  ftrained,  may  be 
no  more  than  two  pints. 

Edinb • 

T  ake  of 

Stoned  raifins  of  the  fun. 

Barley,  each  one  ounce ; 

F’at  figs,  in  number  four  ; 
Florentine  orris  root. 

Liquorice, 

Coltsfoot  flowers,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Water,  lix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  raifins, 
barley,  and  figs,  till  only  four 
pints  remain ;  adding,  towards 
the  end,  the  other  ingredients  ; 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  decoftions  are  ufe- 
ful  foft  peftorals ;  and  very  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate,  particularly 
the  firft.  They  are  good  auxi¬ 
liaries  in  fharp  defluxions  on  the 
breaft  and  lungs,  and  have  fome- 
times  done  fervice  by  themfelves. 
They  may  be  drank  atpleafufe. 

DECOCTUM  SERPENTA- 
RLE  COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  decoftion  of  fnakeroot* 
Edinb . 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fix  drams  ; 
Edinburgh  theriaca  (deferibed 

hereafter 
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hereafter  among  the  eledlaries) 
half  an  ounce; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 
v  Water,  two  pints. 
iBoil  the  water  with  the  fnakeroot 
to  one  half,  adding  the  theriaca 
and  cochineal  towards  the  end : 
then  {train  out  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  preparation  is  an  ufeful 
fudorific  and  alexipharmac,  con¬ 
taining  nearly  all  the  virtue  of 
the  fnakeroot,  and  great  part  of 
that  of  the  theriaca.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  theriaca  here  prefcribed 
holds  nearly  three  grains  and  a 
half  of  opium ;  fo  that  about  a 
fifth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  or  fome- 
what  more,  goes  to  an  ounce  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  decoftion. 

DECOCTUM 
TAMARINDORUM 
cum  SENNA. 

Decoftion  of  tamarinds  with  fena. 
Edinb . 

Take  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drams ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drams ; 
Sena,  one  dram  ; 

Syrup  of  violets,  one  ounce  ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Common  water,  a  pint  and  a 
half. 

Roil  the  common  water  with  the 
tamarinds  and  cryftals  of  tartar, 
fo  long  that  there  may  be  a  pint 
of  {trained  liquor ;  in  which, 
whilft  hot,  infufe  the  fena  for 
four  hours :  afterwards  {train 
off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
the  fyrup  of  violets  and  cinna¬ 
mon  water. 

This  deco&ion  may  likewife  be 
prepared  with  two,  three,  or 
more  times  the  quantity  of  fena. 

This  is  a  fufficiently  efficaci¬ 
ous,  and  not  difagreeable  cooling 


purge.  The  quantity  here  pre¬ 
fcribed,  is  intended  for  a  dofe, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  parts,  to  be  taken  at 
{hort  intervals,  as  the  Itomach 
will  bear  it. 

AQUA  HORDEATA. 

Barley  water* 

Land* 

Take  of  ■ 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Firft  walk  the  barley  from  the 
mealy  matter  that  adheres  to  it, 
with  fome  cold  water;  then 
boil  it  a  little  with  about  half 
a  pint  of  frefh  water,  which 
will  acquire  a  confiderable 
tinge  from  it.  Throw  away 
this  tinged  water  ;  put  the  bar¬ 
ley  into  the  water  prefcribed, 
made  firft  to  boil ;  and  continue 
the  boiling  till  half  the  water 
is  wafted. 

This  liquor  is  to  be  drank  free¬ 
ly,  as  a  diluter,  in  fevers  and  o- 
ther  diforders  ;  hence  it  is  of  con- 
fequencethat  it  Ihould  be  prepared 
fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agree¬ 
able  as  poflible :  for  this  reafon, 
it  was  inferted  in  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  and  the  feveral  circumftances 
which  contribute  to  its  elegancy 
fet  down  ;  if  any  one  of  them  is 
omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs 
grateful.  However  trivial  me¬ 
dicines  of  this  clafs  may  appear 
to  be,  they  are  of  greater  import¬ 
ance,  in  the  cure  of  acute  difeafes, 
than  many  more  laborious  pre¬ 
parations. 

MUCILAGO  SEMINUM 
CYDONIORUM. 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeds . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Quince  feeds,  one  dram  ; 
Water,  fix  ounces  by  meafure. 

Boil 
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Boil  them  over  a  foft  fire,  till  the 
water  grows  flimy  almoft  like 
the  white  of  an  egg :  then  pafs 
it  through  a  linen  cloth. 

This  is  a  pleafant  foft  mucilage, 
of  a  fomewhat  fweetifh  tafte,  and 
a  light  agreeable  fmell :  in  thefe 
refpefts,  and  in  its  eafy  folubility 
in  water,  it  differs  from  the  muci¬ 
lage  of  gum  tragacanth,  which  fome 
have  fuppofed  it  fimilar  to  :  it  has 
another  difference,  to  its  difadvan- 
tage,  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in 
keeping. 

GELATINA  CORNU  CERVI. 

Geliy  of  hartjhorn. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Hartfhorn  fhavings,  half  a  pound; 
Water,  three  quarts; 

White  fugar,  fix  ounces ; 
Mountain  wine,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint; 

Orange  (or  lemon)  juice,  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  hartfhorn  with  the  water 
by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glazed 
earthen  veffel,  till  two  parts  are 
wafted  ;  ftrain  out  the  remaining 
liquor,  add  to  it  the  other  in¬ 
gredients,  and  boil  the  whole 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  a  foft  gelly. 

JUS  VIPERINUM. 

Viper  broth • 

Lond. 

Take  a  middle-fized  viper,  freed 
from  the  head,  fkin,  and  iiitef- 
tines  ;  and  two  pints  of  water. 
Roil  them  to  a  pint  and  a  half ; 
then  remove  the  veffel  from  the 
fire  ;  and  when  the  liquor  is 
grown  cold,  let  the  fat,  which 
congeals  upon  the  furface  if  the 
viper  was  frefhj  be  taken  off. 
Into  this  broth,  whilft  warm, 
put  a  pallet  of  a  moderate  fize, 
drawn  and  freed  from  the  fkin. 
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and  all  the  fat,  but  wkh  tjje 
flefh  intire.  Set  the  veffel  bn 
the  fire  again,  that  the  liquor 
may  boil ;  then  remove  it  from, 
the  fire,  take  out  the  chicken, 
and  immediately  chop  its  flefh 
into  little  pieces :  put  thefe  into 
the  liquor  again,  fet  it  over  the 
fire,  and  as  foon  as  it  boils  up, 
pour  out  the  broth,  firft  carefully 
taking  off  the  feum. 

Here,  all  the circumftances  fub- 
fervient  to  the  perfection  of  the 
broth  are  carefully  fet  down  :  and 
even  plain  chicken  broth,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fick,  ought  to  be  made 
in  a  fimilar  manner. 

This  feems  to  be  one  of  the  belt 
preparations  of  the  viper ;  all  the 
benefit  that  can  be  expeded  from 
that  animal  being  by  this  means 
obtained.  It  is-  a  very  nutritious 
and  reftorative  food :  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  it  has  fometimes 
done  good  fervice  in  leprous  and 
other  obftinate  cutaneous  difeafes. 
The  dried  flefh  of  the  vipers, 
brought  from  abroad,  is  not  at  all 
fuperior  to  the  frefh  vipers  of  our 
own  country :  the  wines  and  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  animal,  probably,  have 
little  virtue  :  the  volatile  fait,  how¬ 
ever  ftrongly  recommended  by 
fome,  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  that  producible  from  every 
animal  fubftance.  See  chap.  viii. 
fed.  2. 

Decoctum  antihecticum. 

Antibedic  decodion . 

Take  of 

Comfry  root, 

Ery ngo  root,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  forty 
drops ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  and 
the  conferve,  till  one  pint  is 
wafted ;  then  ftrain  off  the  re¬ 
maining 
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maining  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
the  dulcified  fpirit. 

This  deco&ionis  ufefully  given 
in  he&ic  cafes,  where  thin  acrimo¬ 
nious  humours  abound,  and  in  be¬ 
ginning  confumptions.  The  dofe 
is  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

DECOCTUM  VULNERARIUM, 

Vulnerary  decoftion . 

Take  of 

The  herb  ground-ivy, 

Plantane  leaves, 

White  fugar,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  herbs  in  the  water,  folong, 
that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 
of  drained  liquor ;  in  which  dif- 
folve  the  fugar. 

The  herbs  which  give  virtue  to 
this  deco&ion,  have  long  been  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  fpecifics  for  the  cure  of 
internal  contusions  and  ulcerations, 
of  coughs  and  pulmonary  phthifes 
proceeding  either  from  bruifes,  or 
an  ercfion  of  the  vifcera  from  a 
fpontaneous  acrimony  of  the  hu¬ 
mours.  Though  the  real  virtues  of 
thefe  plants  fall  Ihort  of  the  cha- 
ra&er  which  has  been  ufually  given 
of  them,  yet  experience  has  Shewn 
that  they  are  fuperior  to  numerous 
others  which  have  been  very  ftrong- 
ly  recommended. 

Decoctum  antifebrile,. 

Antifebrile  decodian. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  bruifed, 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  each 
three  drams ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  to  half  a  pint,  and  hav¬ 
ing  drained  off  the  liquor,  mix 
with  it,  of 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ; 

Syrup  of  clove  july  flowers,  two 
drams. 


In  the  putrid  malignant  fever, 
arifing  from  foul  air  in  crouded 
hofpitals  and  jails,  this  medicine 
has  been  given  with  remarkable 
fuccefs^,  In  the  low  Hate  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe,  when  the  pulfe, 
before  quick,  begins  to  fink,  the 
ftupor  to  increafe,  and  petechiae  to 
appear  ;  it  promifes  to  be  a  very 
ufeful  remedy  for  fupporting  the 
•vis  wittf,  promoting  a  critical  dia- 
phorefis,  and  corretting  the  putrid 
humours.  Four  fpoonfuls  of  the  der 
cottion  are  to  be  taken  every  four 
or  fix  hours ;  and  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  of  wine  or  cordial  bolufes 
with  volatile  falts,  interpofed  at 
proper  intervals. 

PECO£TUM  febrifugum, 

A  febrifuge  deception. 

Take  of 

(phamemel  flowers,  dried,  two 
ounces  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  drams ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  chamemel 
flowers,  till  one  pint  of  the  li¬ 
quor  is  wafted  ;  then  drain  out 
the  remaining  decoflion,  and  dif- 
folve  in  it  the  alkaline  fait. 

In  a  thick  vifcid  date  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  and  obftru&ions  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  this  decodlion,  taken  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  has  fometimes 
removed  intermittent  fevers,  after 
the  Peruvian  bark  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  It  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the 
alkaline  and  diuretic  infufions  de- 
fcribed  above. 

Apozema  aperiins. 

Aperient  apozem . 

Take  of 
Rhubarb, 

Madder,  each  three  drams ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil 
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Bail  them  together  for  an  hour, 
and  having  {trained  out  the  de- 
co&ion,  add  to  it  three  ounces 
of  fyrup  of  ginger. 

This  promifes  to  be  a  very 
powerful  aperient  and  attenuating 
medicine,  of  great  fervice  in  idte- 
rical  and  hydropic  cafes.  The 
dofe  is  three  ounces,  which  may 
be  repeated  thrice  a  day. 

Decoctum  astringens, 
AJlringent  Decoction, 

Take  of 

Tormentil  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Pomegranate  peel, 

Plantane  leaves,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  one  ounce  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  tormentil, 
granate  peel,  and  plantane,  till 
one  pint  is  wafted,  adding  the 
cinnamon  towards  the  end  : 
then  ftrain  off  the  deco&ioD,  and 
mix  with  it  the  fyrup. 

The  title  of  this  preparation 
fufficiently  exprefles  its  virtues. 
The  dofe  in  fluxes  where  the  mor¬ 
bid  matter  has  been  evacuated, 
and  aftringency  is  the  only  indi¬ 
cation,  is  from  one  to  four  ounces, 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Decoctum  bardan^. 
Decodion  of  burdock. 

Toke  of 

Burdock  roots,  two  ounces  ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  fo 
long,  that  the  liquor,  when 
{trained,  may  amount  only  to  a 
quart  j  to  which  add  the  vitriola¬ 
ted  tartar. 

This  decodion  is  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  a  day,  as  a  mild 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  fweetener. 


in  fcorbutic  and  rheumatic  com¬ 
plaints. 

Decoctum  Campechekse, 
De  cod  ion  of  Logwood. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  three 
ounces  ; 

Cinnamon,  two  drams  ; 

Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  logwood 
till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted, 
adding  the  cinnamon  towards 
the  end  of  the  boiling  ;  then 
llrain  out  the  decodion  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  agreeable  mild  re- 
ftringent,  in  diarrhoeas  and  other 
fluxes,  where  ftronger  aftringents 
would  be  improper  or  unfafe. 
It  is  given  in  the  hofpitals  in 
dofes  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  It  generally 
tinges  the  ftools  red,  which  has 
occafioned  fome  to  be  alarmed, 
as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from 
a  difeharge  of  blood  :  the  patient 
therefore  is  to  be  cautioned  againfl: 
any  furprife  on  that  account, 

Decoctum  diureticum, 
Diuretic  decodion . 

Take  of  1. 

Parfley,  or  fennel  root,  one 
ounce  ; 

Wild  carrot  feeds,  three  drams ; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Raiflns,  two  ounces ; 

Nitre,  one  dram  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots, 
feeds,  pellitory,  and  raiflns,  fo 
long,  that  there  may  be  only 
two  pints  of  liquor  after  ftrain- 
ing ;  in  which  diflolve  the  nitre. 

Take  of  2. 

Grafs  roots,  two  ounces  ; 

Sorrel  or  wood  forrel  leaves, 
one  handful ; 

Tamarinds, 
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Tamarinds,  an  ounce  and  a 
half: 

Nitre,  two  drams  ; 

Barley  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  roots  in  the  barley  water, 
till  one  pint  of  the  liquor  is 
wafted,  adding  towards  the  end 
theforrel,  tamarinds,  and  nitre; 
then  ftrain  out  the  apozem  for 
ufe. 

Take  of  3. 

Marlhmallow  roots,  frelh,  one 
pound  ; 

Fennel  roots,  half  a  pound  ; 
Nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  till 
one-fourth  of  the  liquor  is  waft¬ 
ed  ;  then  ftrain  off  the  remain¬ 
ing  decottion,  and  diffolvein  it 
the  nitre. 

These  cooling  aperient  liquors 
are  ufed  like  the  nephritic  decoc¬ 
tion  already  defcribed  as  common 
drink  for  promoting  urine  in  ne¬ 
phritic  difeafes.  They  may  be 
taken  with  fafety,  and  often  with 
good  effett,  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  hot  ftimulating  diure¬ 
tics  would  be  manifeftly  prejudi¬ 
cial. 

Decoctum  Peruvianum. 

Peruvian  decodion. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together,  till  one  pint 
of  the  liquor  is  wafted,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  remaining  decoc¬ 
tion  for  ufe. 

This  decoftion  ftiould  be  paffed 
only  through  a  coarfe  ftrainer,  and 
drank  whilft  turbid  :  if  fuffered  to 
ftand  till  clear,  the  more  efficacious 
parts  of  the  bark  will  fubflde.  We 
have  formerly  obferved,  that  the 
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virtues  of  this  drug  confift  chiefly 
in  its  xefinous  fubftance,  which 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted 
out  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
remain  only  partially  fufpended  in 
that  menftruum :  fee  page  270. 

Decoctum  senek^e. 

De  cod  ion  of  feneka. 

Take  of 

Seneka,  rattlefnake  root,  one 
ounce  ; 

Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

The  virtues  of  this  decc&ion 
will  be  eaftly  underftood  from  thofe 
of  the  root  which  it  is  prepared 
from.  See  page  225.  The  dofe, 
in  hydropic  cafes,  and  rheumatic, 
or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two 
ounces,  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  according  to  its 
effect. 

Decoctum  terrje  Japonic^. 

Decodion  \.of  'Japan  earth . 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  drams  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 
Syrup  of  quinces,  each  two 
ounces  ; 

Common  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  common  water  with  the 
Japan  earth,  till  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  liquor  is  wafted  ; 
then  fuffer  the  decottion  to  fet¬ 
tle,  and  having  poured  off  the 
clear  part,  add  to  it  thelpirituous 
water  and  the  fyrup. 

T his  decottion  is  a  very  agree¬ 
able  and  ufeful  medicine  in  fluxes, 
that  are  not  critical  or  fympto- 
matic,  and  in  a  weak,  lax  ftate 
of  the  inteftines.  A  fpoonful  or 
two  may  be  taken  every  hour  or 
oftener:  thus  managed,  it  produces 
much  better  effe&s  than  if  larger 
dofcs  are  given  at  once. 
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FOTUS  COMMUNIS. 

The  common  fomentation . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Abrotanum  leaves,  dried. 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  dried. 
Camomile  flowers,  dried,  each 
one  ounce  ; 

Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; 
Water,  fix  pints. 

Lightly  boil  them,  and  ftrain  out 
the  decodlion  for  ufe. 

It  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
apothecary  to  take  either  the  male 
or  female  ahrotanumy  that  is,  fouth- 
ernwood,  or  lavender -cotton  ; 
which,  though  differing  from  one 
another  in  fome  refpe&s,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fimilar  with  regard 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  this 
compofition  is  intended :  nor  in¬ 
deed  can  either  of  them  give  much 
afliftance  to  chamemel  flowers  and 
wormwood.  The  ufe  of  this  de- 
co&ion  is  exprefled  in  its  title  : 
fpirit  of  wine,  which  is  commonly 
added  in  fomentations,  is  left  to 
be  dire&ed  by  the  prefcriber,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  particular  cafes 
may  require. 

DECOCTUM  COMMUNE  pro 
CLYSTERE. 

The  common  deco  diion  for  glyfiers . 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Mallow  leaves,  dried,  one  ounce; 
Camomile  flowers,  dried. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  together,  and  flrain  out 
the  deco&ion  for  ufe. 

The  title  of  this  deco&ion  fuf- 
ficiently  exprefles  its  ufe,  as  the 
balls  of  glyfters.  The  ingredients 
fhould  be  very  lightly  boiled,  or,  at 
leart,  the  camomile  flowers  and 
fennel  feeds  not  put  in  till  toward^ 
the  end,  a  part  of  the  virtue  of 
thefe  being  foon  loll  by  boiling. 
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DECOCTUM  COMMUNE. 

The  common  de  coll  ion. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; 
Elder  flowers. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Water,  two  quarts. 

Make  them  juft  boil,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  liquor.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  ingredients  may  be 
fufficiently  extracted  alfo,  by  in- 
fufing  them  for  fome  hours  in 
the  boiling  water. 

This  deco&ion  is  intended  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing.  It  is  lefs  loaded  with 
the  ingredients  than  either,  but 
not  perhaps  for  that  reafon  the 
lefs  ufeful. 

Fotus  anodynus. 

Anodyne  fomentation . 

Take  of 

Garden  poppy  heads,  oneounce  5 
Elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  one  pint  is  wafted, 
and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor 
for  ufe. 

This  fomentation  is  prefcribed 
for  tumefied  and  inflamed  parts,  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  pain. 
Whether  the  opiate  matter  in  the 
poppy  heads  contributes  much  to 
this  intention,  may  be  queftioned  ; 
as  the  effe&s  of  the  compofition 
may  be  attributed  perhaps  more  to 
the  warm  fluid  foftening  and  relax¬ 
ing  the  fkin,  than  to  the  particular 
qualities  of  the  matters  which  it  is 
impregnated  with. 

Fotus  aromatic  us. 
Aromatic  fomantation. 

Take  of 
Cloves, 

Mace,  each  one  dram  ; 

Red  wine,  one  pint. 

Boil 
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Boil  them  a  little,  and  ftrain  off 
the  liquor. 


This  preparation  is  intended  not 
only  as  a  mere  topical  application 
for  external  complaints,  but  like- 
wife  for  relieving  the  internal 
parts.  The  pains  of  the  bowels 
which  accompany  dyfenteries  and 
diarrhoeas,  flatulent  colics,  uneafi- 
nefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  Teachings 
to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by 
fomenting  the  abdomen  and  re¬ 
gion  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm 
liquor. 

Fotus  roborans. 


Strengthening  fomentation. 

Take  of 


Oak  bark,  one  ounce; 

Granate  peel,  half  an  ounce ; 
Alum,  two  drams  ; 

Smith’s  forge  water  (that  is,  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  red-hot  iron  has 
been  feveral  times  quenched) 
three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark 
and  granate  peel,  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one-third  ;  then 
ftrain  the  remaining  decoCtion, 
and  diflolve  in  it  the  alum. 

This  is  a  ftrong  aftringent  li¬ 
quor,  in  which  intention  it  is  di¬ 
rected  both  as  a  fomentation  for 
ftrengthening  relaxed  parts,  and 
as  an  injection  in  the  fluor  albus. 


SECT.  ir. 

Wheys. 


Serum  solutivum. 
Laxative  wo  hey. 

Take  of 

Damafk  rofe  buds,  frefti,  one 
ounce  ; 

Whey,  two  pints. 

Steep  them  together  for  a  night, 
and  then  ftrain  out  the  whey  for 
«fe. 

Whey  thus  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  the  damafk  rofe, 
operates  very  gently  by  ftool,  and 
for  this  purpole  is  held  by  fome  in 
great  efteem.  Its  aClion  may  be 
quickened,  and  its  tafte  rendered 
more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of 
a  fuitable  proportion  of  cryftals  of 
tartar. 

Serum  sinapikum, 
Muftard  Whey. 

Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  bruifed,  three 
fpoonfuls  ; 

Cows  milk,  two  pints, 

Set  the  milk  over  the  fire  to  boil. 


and  add  to  it  the  muftard  feed, 
that  a  curd  may  be  formed, 
from  which  the  whey  is  to  be 
carefully  feparated. 

This  is  a  not  inelegant  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  muftard  feed; 
its  pungency  and  medicinal  virtues, 
depending  thereon,  being  in  great 
meafure  communicated  to  the  whey. 

SERUM  ALUMINOSUM. 

Alum  whey. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cows  milk,  one  pint ; 

Alum,  in  powder,  two  drams. 
Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 
and  then  carefully  feparate  the 
whey. 

T nis  medicine  is  a  ftrong,  though 
not  very  grateful,  aftringent.  It 
is  given  in  immoderate  uterineflux- 
es,  and  fometimes  in  the  diabetes, 
in  which  laft  intention  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Mead.  The  dofe 


is 


Chap.  3. 

is  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  alfoin  intermittent  fevers, 
the  quantity  above  prefcribed  to 
be  taken  before  the  approach  of 
a  fit,  divided  into  different  dofes  : 
but  in  this  diforder,  great  caution 
is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  fo  ftrong; 
an  aftringent. 

SERUM  SCORBUTICUM. 

Scorbutic  whey. 

Lend. 

Take  of 
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Cows  milk,  one  pint ; 
Scorbutic  juices,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint. 

Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 
and  then  carefully  feparate  the 
whey. 

This  whey  may  be  ufed  as  com* 
mon  drink  in  fcorbutic  cafes :  the 
quantity  above  directed,  at  lead, 
ought  to  be  taken  every  day,  if 
any  confiderable  effeft  is  expe&ed 
from  it. 


Vinegars. 


5  E  C  T.  III. 

Vinegars . 


T  7Tn  e  g  a  r  extra&s  the  virtues  of 
y  feveral  medicinal  fubftances 
in  tolerable  perfe&ion  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  its  acidity  makes  a  no¬ 
table  alteration  in  them,  or  fuper- 
adds  a  virtue  of  a  different  kind  ; 
and  hence  it  is  more  rarely  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  intention,  than  pure¬ 
ly  aqueous,  or  fpirituous  menftrua. 
Some  drugs  however,  vinegar,  for 
particular  purpofes,  excellently  af- 
ftfe,  or  coincides  with,  as  fquills, 
^arlick,  ammoniacum,  and  others : 
and  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid 
js  itfelf  principally  depended  on,  it 
nay  be  advantageo.ufly  impregnat¬ 
ed  with  the  flavour  of  certain  ve¬ 
getables  ;  mofl  of  the  odoriferous 
lowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance, 
together  with  a  fine  purplifh,  or 
red  colour  :  violets,  for  inftance, 
if  frefh  parcels  of  them  are  infufed 
in  vinegar  in  the  cold  for  a  little 
time,  communicate  to  the  liquor 
a  pleafant  flavour,  and  deep  pur- 
plilh  red  colour.  Vinegar,  like 
3ther  acids,  added  to  watery  in- 
:ufions  or  deco&ions,  generally 
Drecipitates  a  part  of  what  the  wa- 
;er  had  diffolved. 

ACETUM  ROSACEUM, 


Vinegar  of  rofes. 

Eainb. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Expofe  them  to  the  fun  in  a  clofe 
veffel,  for  forty  days,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

This 'is  fcarce  otherwife  made 
ufe  of  than  for  embrocating  the 
head  and  temples,  in  fome  kinds 
of  head-ach,  See.  in  which  it  hap 
now  and  then  been  of  fervice. 

t 

ACETUM  SCILLITICUM. 

Vinegar  of  /quills. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Dried  fquills,  one  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  fix  pints. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar 
with  a  gentle  heat;  then  prefs 
cut  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  till 
the  feces  have  fubfided  :  the  vi¬ 
negar  being  afterwards  poured 
off,  add  to  it  about  one- twelfth 
its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  that 
it  may  keep  the  longer  from 
growing  motlacry. 

It 
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It  Ihould  teem  moft  convenient 
to  add  the  fpirit  before  the  vinegar 
is  decanted }  for  by  this  means,  the 
purification  is  accelerated  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  perfect ;  and  the  liquor 
prevented  from  growing  foul  a  fe- 
cond  time,  which  it  is  apt  to  do 
upon  the  affufion  of  the  fpirit, 
however  carefully  it  may  have 
been  depurated  before, 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Squills,  cut  into  thin  flices,  one 
pound  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  fix  pints. 
Expofe  them  to  the  fun  after  the 
manner  directed  for  making  vi¬ 
negar  of  rofes ;  and  afterwards 
ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

The  root  in  this  laft  prefcription 
feems  intended  to  be  ufed  frefh, 
In  which  cafe  the  vinegar  proves 
much  weaker  of  the  fquills  than 
the  firft :  a  pound  of  the  frefh  fquills 
being  fcarcely  equivalent  to  three 
ounces  when  dry.  Vinegar  has  been 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  diminifh  the 
virtue  of  fquills :  but  this  does 
not  appear  from  experience,  the  a- 
cidity  of  the  liquor  only  rendering 
the  pungent  bitternefs  of  the  root 
fome  what  lefs  perceivable. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a  medicine 
of  great  antiquity ;  we  find  in  a 
treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  its  preparation,  and  of 
many  particular  virtues  then  af- 
cribed  to  it.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
ftimulant,  aperient,  and  attenuant 
of  tenacious  juices:  and  hence  is 
frequently  ufed,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  in  diforders  of  the  break  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  load  of  thick  vilcid 
phlegm,  for  promoting  urine  in 
hydropic  cafes,  &c.  See  the  feclion 
of  acrids,  page  69.  The  dofe  of 
this  medicine  is  from  a  dram  to 
half  an  ounce  ;  where  crudities  a- 
jbound  in  the  firft  palfages,  it  may 


be  given  at  firfi  in  a  larger  dofe,  to 
evacuate  them  by  vomit.  It  is  moft 
conveniently  exhibited  along  with 
cinnamon2  or  other  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic  waters,  which  prevent  the 
naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  in 
fmall  dofes,  be  apt  tooccafion. 

Acetum  prophylacticum. 
Prophylactic  <vinegar. 

Paris. 

Take  of 

F  re  fii  tops  of  common  wormwood , 
Roman  wormwood, 
Rofemary, 

Sage, 

Mint, 

Rue,  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Lavender-flowers,  dried,  two 
ounces ; 

Garlick, 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  eight  pints. 
Digeft  them,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  or  a  fand-bath,  in  a  matrafs 
clofely  ftopt,  for  twelve  days  ; 
then  ftrongly  prefs  out  and  ftraiif 
the  liquor,  and  having  after¬ 
wards  filtered  it,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  camphor  differed  in 
fpirit  of  wine. 


This  compofition  is  defigned, 
as  its  title  exprefles,  for  an  anti-, 
pefiilential.  It  is  faid,  that  during 
the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  four  per-  > 
fons,  by  the  ufe  of  this  prefer v.-f 
ative,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes 
of  thofe  w'ho  were  infedled ;  that 
under  colour  of  thofe  fervice^,  they 
robbed  both  the  fick  and  tffc.dead : 
and  that  one  of  them  being  after¬ 
wards  apprehended,  faved  himfelf 
from  the  gallows  by  difeovering 
the  remedy.  The  preparation  is 
hence  called  Vinaigre  des  quatre  ojo- 

leurs. 
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leurs,  the  vinegar  of  the  four 
thieves.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  vinegar  impregnated  with  an- 
tifeptic  vegetables,  will  contribute 
greatly  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
contagious  air. 

ACETUM  THERIACALE. 

Treacle  vinegar. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Edinburgh  theriaca,  defcribed 
hereafter  among  the  ele&a- 
ries,  one  pound ; 

Strong  vinegar,  four  pints. 
Digeft  them  together,  in  a  very 
gentle  heat,  for  three  days  ;  and 
then  ftrain  out  the  vinegar  for 
ufe. 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  in  acute  and  contagious 
difeafes,  as  a  fudorific  and  alexi- 
pharmac.  Some  have  chofen  to 
employ  the  vinegar  as  a  vehicle, 
rather  than  as  a  menftruum,  for 
the  theriaca ;  in  either  cafe,  it  is 
indifputably,  for  fundry  purpofes, 
an  ufeful  addition.  To  half  an 

SEC 


ounce  by  meafure  of  the  com  po¬ 
rtion  here -prefcribed,  there  goes 
fomewhat  more  than  half  a  grain 
of  opium ;  though  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  medicine  has  all 
the  effect  which  might  be  expe&ed 
from  that  article. 

ACETUM  LITHARGYRITES. 

Vinegar  of  litharge. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  four  ounces ; 

Strong  vinegar,  one  pint ; 
Digeft  in  a  fand-heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  fhaking  them  ; 
then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  folutions  of faccharum  fa- 
turniy  of  which  hereafter.  It  is 
only  ufed  externally,  as  acofmetic, 
againft  cutaneous  eruptions,  red- 
nefs,  inflammations,  &c.  But  even 
here,  it  is  not  void  of  danger  : 
there  are  examples  of  its  continued 
ufe  having  occafioned  fundry  ill 
confequences. 


T.  IV. 


IVines. 


THE  original  intention  of  me¬ 
dicated  wines  was,  that  me¬ 
dicines,  which  were  to  be  continued 
foralengthof  time,  might  be  taken 
in  the  moft  familiar  and  agreeable 
form ;  by  this  means,  a  courfe  of 
remedies  was  complied  with,  not- 
withftanding  the  repugnance  and 
averfion  which  the  fick  often  mani- 
feft  to  thofedire&ly  furnifhed  from 
the  fhops ;  and  hence  the  inferior 
fort  of  people  had  their  medicated 
ales.  Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  li¬ 
quors  excellently  extra#  the  virtues 
of  feveral  fimples,  and  are  not  ill 
fitted  for  keeping,  they  have  been 


employed asofficinal  raenflruaalfo ; 
and  fubftances  of  the  greatefl  effi¬ 
cacy  are  trufled  in  this  form.  As 
compounds  of  water  and  inflam¬ 
mable  fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals 
as  are  folubfe  in  thofe  liquors  ; 
though  moft  of  them  abound  at  the 
fame  time  with  a  mucilaginous  or 
vifcous  fubftance,  which  renders 
them  lefs  effectual  menftrua  than 
purer  mixtures  of  water  and  fpirit. 
They  contain  likewife  a  fubtile  a- 
cid,  which  fomewhat  further  ob- 
ftru&s  their  attion  on  certain  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  matters,  but  en- 
U  2  able! 
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ables  them,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  to  diiTolve  Tome  bodies  of 
the  metallic  kind,  and  thus  im¬ 
pregnate  themfelves  with  the  cor¬ 
roborating  virtues  of  flee!,  the  al¬ 
terative  and  emetic  powers  of  an¬ 
timony,  and  the  noxious  qualities 
of  lead. 

N  °  T  E‘ . 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
they  have  been  {trained,  you 
may  add  about  one-twentieth 
their  quantity  of  proof  fpjrit,  to 
prefervethem  from  fermentation. 
They  may  be  conveniently  kept 
in  the  fame  kind  of  glafs  bottles 
that  wines  generally  are  for  com¬ 
mon  ufes,  which  lhould  like  wife 
be  corked  with  the  fame  care 

[4] 

VINUM  ALOETICUM 
ALKALINUM. 

Alkaline  aloetic  wine* 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  eight 
ounces  ; 

Socotorine  aloes. 

Saffron, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Sal  ammoniac  purified, fix  drams  $ 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  week 
or  longer  ;  then  filter  the  \vine 
through  paper. 

This  is  the  Eeixir  proprie- 
tatis  Helmontii,  with  fome 
little  variations  which  affe£l  the 
compounder  rather  than  the  com- 
pofition.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
fal  ammoniac  is  decompounded  in 
this  procefs,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  diftillation  of  the  fpiritus 
fal  is  ammoniaci  ( fe  e  c  h  a  p .  vi  i  i  ,'fe  ft.  2 . ) 
its  acid  being  abforbed  by,  and  neu¬ 
tralizing  a  part  of,  the  fixt  alkali, 
and  its  volatile  alkaline  fait  beingfet 
at  liberty  ;  fo  that  the  refult  is  the 
f^me  as  if  as  much  pure  volatile 


fait  was  added  as  the  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  is  capable  of  affording,  viz. 
near  half  an  ounce,  with  about  fix- 
drams  of  marine  fait. 

Helmont’s  elixir,  iri  our  preced¬ 
ing  pharmacopoeia,  is  thus  directed ; 
Take  of 
Red  tartar. 

Nitre,  each  twelve  ounces  1 
White  wine,  two  pints ; 

Aloes, 

Saffron,  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Let  the  nitre  and  tartar  be  reduced 
into  powder,  and  the  mixture 
thrown  by  degrees  into  an  hot 
crucible :  when  fufficiently  cal¬ 
cined,  pour  the  matter  into  a,, 
glafs  mortar,  and  add  the  wine, 
fo  as  to  make  a  ley  thereof ; 
with  which  ley,  a  tinfture  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  aloes  and 
faffron. 

T ake  alfo  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces ; 
Spring  water,  twenty  ounces  ; 
White  wine,  one  pint ; 

Myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Biffolve  the  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
water,  ffrain  the  folution,  and 
evaporate  it  to  drynefs.  One 
ounce  of  this  dry  fait  is  to  be 
diffolvecl  in  the  wine ;  and  with 
this  folution,  draw  a  tinfture 
from  the  myrrh. 

Mix  both  tinftures  together,  in  a 
clofe  vefiel,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  elixir. 

The  preparation  made  after  this 
troublefome  method  is  not  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  foregoing.  The  nir 
tre  and  tartar*  when  palcined  toge¬ 
ther,  form  an  alkaline  fait,  limilap 
to  thofe  which  the  {hops  are  fupr 
plied  with  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Helmont  and  others  have  enter?* 
tained  a  very  high  opinion  of  this 
medicine,  and  looked  upon  it  a$ 
V  a  vivifying  and  prefer ving  ba L 
fam*  capable  of  continuing  health 

t‘  and- 
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«  and  prolonging  life  to  the  utmofi: 
“  poffible  limits. ”  The  medicine 
is  doubtlefs  a  very  efficacious  and 
ufeful  one  for  many  purpofes  2  it 
may  be  fo  managed  as  to  attenuate 
vifcid  juices  and  open  obftrudions 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  promote 
evacuation  by  almofl  all  the  e* 
munftories.  In  dofes  of  one,  two, 
or  three  drams,  it  increases  the  u- 
rinary  fecretion  ;  and  if  the  patient 
is  kept  moderately  warm,  gener 
rally  proves  diaphoretic  or  fudori- 
fic;  in  larger  dofes,  it  gently  loofens 
the  belly. 

V1NUM  AMARUM. 

Bitter  twine* 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frelh, 
each  one  ounce «; 

Long  pepper,  two  drams ; 

Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  ftrain 

out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  bitter, 
which  the  addition  of  the  long 
pepper  renders  confiderably  warmer 
than  the  watery  infufion.  Gentian 
and  lemon  peel,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  make  a  bitter  of  a  very  grate¬ 
ful  flavour :  **  the  fpice  here  added 
<c  was  feledted  after  the  trial  of 
“  many  other  materials.” 

VINGM  ANTIMONIALE. 

Antimonial  twine* 

Lond, 

T ake  of 

Crocus  of  antimony,  waffled, 
one  ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  a  pint  and  a 
half. 

Ligeft  without  heat,  and  filter  the 

wine  through  paper. 

VINUM  EMETICUM. 


Emetic  twine v 
Edinb . 

Take  of 

Crocus  mtetallorum,  one  ounce  5 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 

Stir  them  well  together ;  then  let 
the  mixture  Hand  tiil  it  has  per¬ 
fectly  fettled,  and  carefully  pour 
off  the  wine. 

However  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantation  are  performed,  the 
filtration  of  the  wine  through  pa¬ 
per  appears  to  be  noceffary,  led 
fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  cro¬ 
cus  fhould  chance  to  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  fubfiance.  It  is  not  here, 
as  in  molt  other  wines  and  tinCtures, 
where  the  matter  left  undiffolved 
by  the  menftruum  is  of  little  con- 
fequence  :  the  antimonial  crocus, 
after  the  action  of  the  wine,  conti¬ 
nues  as  virulent  as  ever,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  impregnating  freffi  par* 
cels  of  the  liquor  as  firongly  as  the 
firft,  and  this,  in  appearance,  in* 
exhauflibly  j  yet  after  thirty  re¬ 
peated  infufions,  it  has  been  found 
fcarce  fenfibly  diminifhed  in  wetfgh  t. 

The  antimonial  wine  poffeffes 
the  whole  virtues  of  tflat  mineral, 
and  maybe  fo  dofed  and  managed, 
as  to  perform  all  that  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  any  antimonial  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  with  this  advantage,  that  as 
the  aCtive  part  of  the  antimony  is 
here  already  difi'oived and  rendered 
mifciblewith  the  animal  fluids,  its 
operation  is  more  certain.  Given 
from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  it 
a£ls  generally  as  an  alterative  and 
diaphoretic  ;  in  larger  dofes,  as  a 
diuretic  and  cathartic  ;  whilft  three 
or  four  drams  prove  for  the  moft 
part  violently  emetic.  It  has  been 
chiefly  ufed  in  this  lad  intention,  in 
fome  maniacal  and  apoplectic  cafes  1 
and  hence  gained  the  name  of 
emetic  wine. 

U  3 
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V1NUM  CI-IALYBEATUM. 

Steel  wine. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Rhenifh  wine,  four  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  month, 
frequently  fhaking  the  vefifel, 
then  llrain  off  the  wine  for  ufe, 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces  ; 
Cochineal,  half  a  dram.; 

Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  them  together  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  fhaking  the  vef- 
fel ;  and  then  pafs  the  wine 
through  a  filter. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  fufficiently 
elegant  ones :  Rhenifh  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  menftruum  for  fteel,  and  dif- 
folves  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
It  :  the  cochineal,  in  the  fecond, 
imparts  a  fine  colour ;  and  the  fpices, 
in  the  firft,  give  the  liquor  an  a- 
greeable  flavour,  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  ftomach,  and  likewife  pro¬ 
mote  its  medicinal  efficacy.  In  the 
preceding  edition  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  the  digeftion 
was  ordered  to  be  performed  in  a 
fand-heat,  continued  for  ten  days. 
Some  have  objected  to  the  ufe  of 
heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine 
more  ftrongly  with  the  metal,  and 
thus  rendered  it  more  unpleafant 
to  the  tafte  :  but  if  this  was  the 
only  inconvenience,  the  remedy 
would  be  eafy,  diluting  it  with 
more  wine.  Heat  has  another  ef- 
fe-Cl,  much  lefs  defirable,  and 
which  art  cannot  remedy ;  making 
a  difagreeable  alteration  in  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  wine  itfelf. 

Steel  wine  is  a  very  ufeful  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  metal,  and  fre¬ 
quently  exhibited  in  chlorotic  and 
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other  indifpofitions  where  chaly- 
beates  are  proper.  Boerhaave  re¬ 
commends  it  as  one  of  the  nobleft 
medicines  he  was  acquainted  with, 
for  promoting  that  power  in  the 
body  by  which  blood  is  made,  when 
weakened  by  a  bare  debility  of  the 
over-relaxed  folids,  and  an  indo¬ 
lent,  cold,  aqueous  indifpofition  of 
thejuices :  for  in  this  cafe,  fays  he, 
no  virtue  of  any  vegetable  or  ani¬ 
mal  fubftance,  no  diet,  or  regi¬ 
men  can  effeCt  that,  which  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  iron  :  but  it  proves  hurt¬ 
ful,  where  the  vital  powers  are  al¬ 
ready  too  ftrong,  whether  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fluids  or  the  folids. 
The  dofe  is  from  a  dram  to  half  an 
ounce;  which  may  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Some  direCt  folutions  of  iron, 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable 
acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  an  extraCt,  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  Of  EXTRACTUM  MART1S. 
Thefe  preparations  have  no  advan¬ 
tage,  in  point  of  virtue,  above  the 
common  chalybeates ;  though  in 
fome  forms,  that  of  pills  in  particu¬ 
lar,  they  may  be  rather  more  com- 
modioufly  exhibited,  than  molt  of 
the  offiicinal  chalybeates  of  equal 
efficacy.  They  may  be  made  into 
pills  by  themfelves,  and  are  tena¬ 
cious  enough  to  reduce  other  fub- 
ftances  into  that  form. 

VINUM  CROCEUM. 

Saffron  wine, 
bond. 

Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce ; 

Canary,  one  pint. 

Macerate  without  heat,  and  ftrain 

off  the  wine. 

Canary  has  been  objected  to 
by  fome,  as  an  improper  menftruum 
for  medicinal  fimples,  fince  it  con¬ 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  unCluous 
matter,  which  impedes  its  diffolving 

power 
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power ;  a  pint  of  this  lort  of  wine 
left,  upon  evaporation,  two  ounces 
of  a  mellaginous  fubftance,  not  un¬ 
like  honey  boiled  hard.  It  is  ne- 
verthelefs,  for  faffron,  a  very  well 
adapted  menftruum,  as  not  only 
futnciently  loading  itfelf  with  its 
virtues,  but  likewife  coinciding  in 
the  general  intention  of  the  me¬ 
dicine,  that  of  a  cordial.  The 
preparation  made  with  Canary  is  al¬ 
io  better  fitted  for  keeping,  than 
when  wines  that  have  any  tendency 
to  acidity  are  employed ;  for  tinc¬ 
tures  of  faffron  drawn  with  thefe 
laft,  foon  lofe  their  fine  colour  ; 
whilft  thofe  made  with  the  firlt,  re¬ 
tain  it  for  a  much  longer  time. 
The  dofe  of  this  tindlure  is  from 
one  dram  to  three  or  more. 

VINUM  IPECACOANHA. 

Wine  of  ipecacoanha . 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Ipecacoanha,  two  ounces; 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; 

Canary,  two  pints. 

Macerate  without  heat,  and  drain 

out  the  wine. 

TINCTURA  IPECACUANHA 

Tin  ft  ure  of  ipecacuanha ♦ 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one 
ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 

After  two  days  digeftion,  let  the 

tin&ure  be  filtered  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild 
and  fafe  emetics,  and  equally  fer- 
viceable,  in  dyfenteries  alfo,  with 
the  ipecacoanha  in  fubftance  ;  this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues 
both  to  the  mountain  and  Canary 
wines  here  ordered,  as  it  doe^s  a 
good  fhare  of  them  even  to  aque¬ 
ous  liquors.  The  common  dofc  is 


an  ounce,  more  or  Iefs,  according 
to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  The  college  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  added  formerly  a  fcruple  of 
cochineal,  which  imparts  a  fine  red 
colour  to  the  liquor :  this  article 
is  now  omitted,  on  a  complaint, 
that  the  red  colour  of  the  matters 
evacuated  fometimes  alarmed  the 
patient,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a 
difeharge  of  blood. 

VINUM  VIPERINUM. 

Viper  njuinc . 

Lund . 

Take  of 

Dry  vipers,  two  ounces ; 
Mountain,  three  pints. 
Macerate  with  a  gentle  heat  for  3 
week,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
wine. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  live 
or  dry  vipers  are  preferable  for 
making  this  medicine  :  fuch  as  are 
moderately  and  newly  dried,  are 
perhaps  the  moft  eligible,  fince  by 
exficcation  they  feem  to  lofe  only 
their  phlegmatic  or  aqueous  parts. 
Whether  they  communicate  to  the 
wine,  either  when  ufed  frefh  or 
dry,  fo  much  virtue  as  they  are 
fuppofed  to  do,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted.  Some  compofitions  un¬ 
der  this  name  have  been  highly 
celebrated,  as  reftoratives,  in  de¬ 
bilities  and  decays  of  conftitution  ; 
but  what  virtues  of  this  kind  they 
poflefied,  were  fupplied  chiefly  from 
other  ingredients. 

VINUM  MILLEPEDATUM. 

Wine  of  millepedes . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Live  millepedes,  bruifed,  two 
ounces ; 

Rheniffi  wine,  one  pint. 

Infufe  them  together  for  a  night, 
and  afterwards  prefs  the  liquor 
through  a  drainer. 

U  4  This 
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This  wine  has  been  commend¬ 
ed  as  an  admirable  cleanfer  of  all 
the  vifcera,  yielding  to  nothing  in 
the  jaundice,  and  obilru&ions  of 
the  kidneys  or  urinary  paffages, 
of  excellent  fervice  in  almofl  all 
chronical  diftempers,  even  in  fcro- 
phulous  and  ltrumous  fwellings, 
and  in  defluxions  of  rheum  upon 
the  eyes.  But  thofe  who  expected 
thefe  extraordinary  virtues  from 
it,  have  often  been  deceived;  and 
at  prefent,  there  are  few  who  have 
any  great  dependance  on  it.  It 
is  dire&ed  to  be  given  from  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 

TiNCTURA  CEPHALICA. 

Cephalic  tinfture. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce  ; 

Rofemary  tops,  half  an  ounce ; 

French  white  wine,  fix  pints. 
Digeft  them  together  for  three 

days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc¬ 
ture. 

This  preparation  promifes  to  be 
a  medicine  of  confiderable  utility 
as  a  cephalic,  that  is,  in  diforders 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  wherein 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  are 
often  principally  affefted,  as  in 
vertiginous,  epileptic,  and  para¬ 
lytic  complaints.  The  compofi- 
tion  is  improved  from  former  edi¬ 
tions,  by  the  rejection  of  fome  in¬ 
gredients,  of  which  the  bell  were 
fuperfluous;  viz.  cafumunar,  white 
dittany  roots,  peony  roots,  mifle- 
toe  of  the  oak,  and  peacocks  dung. 
Cafumunar  is  doubtlefs  an  article 
of  importance,  but  much  inferi¬ 
or,  in  the  prefent  intention,  to 
the  ingredients  now  retained. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  fome  of  the  di- 
ililled  waters,  to  be  treated  of 
hereafter,  receive  many  fuperjm- 


merary  ingredients,  without  any 
confiderable  injury  to  the  produce  ; 
yet  in  medicines  prepared  by  in- 
fufion,  it  is  far  otherwife.  For 
there,  ingredients,  which  give 
nothing  over,  do  little  harm  :  but 
as  all  thofe  commonly  employed 
in  infufions  communicate  fome- 
thing  to  the  menllruum  ;  fo,  if  fu¬ 
perfluous  ones  are  admitted,  they 
load  the  liquor  with  an  ufelefs 
matter,  and  occupy  in  it  the  place 
that  ought  to  be  poflefied  by  the 
more  efficacious. 

TINCTURA  CEPHALICA 
PURGANS. 

Purging  cephalic  t  infture « 

Edinb . 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 

foregoing,  of 

Sena,  two  ounces ; 

Black  hellebore  roots,  one 
ounce  ; 

French  white  wine,  two  pints. 

Purgatives  are  often  very  ne- 
ceffary  additions  to  medicines  of 
the  foregoing  clafs.  Thofe  here'' 
made  choice  of  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofe,  and  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  make  the  wine  gently 
laxative  in  dofes  of  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 
VINOSA. 

Vinous  t infture  sf  rhubarb . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed* 
from  the  hulks,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Saffron,  two  drams ; 

Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  then' 

ffrain  off  the  tin&ure. 

This  is  a  warm,  cordial,  laxa¬ 
tive  medicine.  It  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  weaknefs  of  the  ffomach  and 
bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of  loofe- 
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nefles,  for  evacuating  the  offend¬ 
ing  matter,  and  ftrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera.  It  may  be 
given  from  half  a  fpoonful  to  three 
or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
diiorder,  and  the  purpofes  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  anfwer. 

TINCTURA  SACRA. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces ; 
Canella  alba,  two  ounces ; 
Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 
Reduce  the  aloes  and  canella  fepa- 
rately  into  powder,  then  mix, 
and  pour  on  them  the  wine ; 
afterwards  macerate  without 
heat,  for  a  week  or  longer,  oc- 
cafionally  fhaking  the  vellel; 
laftly,  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  mix 
with  the  powders  fome  white 
fand,  well  wafhed  from  dirt,  to 
prevent  the  aloes  from  concret- 
•  ing,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  upon 
being  moiftened. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one 
ounce : 

Ginger, 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  one 
dram  ; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple; 
Mountain  wine,  a  pint  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  for  three  days,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  tinCture. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
great  efteem,  not  only  as  a  cathar¬ 
tic,  but  likewife  as  a  ftimulus ; 
the  wine  diflolving  all  that  part 
of  the  aloes  in  which  thefe  quali¬ 
ties  refide,  a  portion  only  of  the 

lefs.  aCtive  refinous  matter  being 

left.  The  aromatic  ingredients 
are  added,  to  warm  the  medicine, 
^and  fomewhat  alleviate  the  ill  fa¬ 


vour  of  the  aloes :  Canella  alba, 
or  cloves,  are  faid,  among  nume¬ 
rous  materials  that  have  been  made 
trial  of,  to  anfwer  this  end  the 
moll  fuccefsfully.  The  fnakeroot 
in  the  fecond  of  the  above  pre- 
fcriptions,  feems  defigned  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  ftimulating  virtue  of 
the  aloes,  and  thus  extending  its 
aCtion  to  farther  purpofes  than  it 
is  by  itfelf  capable  of.  Probably 
in  the  fame  intention,  afarum  was 
made  an  ingredient  in  our  former 
pharmacopoeias  ;  in  the  edition 
preceding  the  prefent,  the  tinCture 
is  directed  as  follows  : 

Take  of 

Aloes,  eight  ounces ; 

Afarum, 

Cinnamon, 

Zedoary, 

Cardamom  feeds. 

Saffron,  each  four  drams ; 
Cochineal,  a  fcruple ; 

Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 

Pour  the  .  wine  on  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  reduced  into  powder,  di¬ 
geft  them  together,  and  after¬ 
wards  ftrain  off  the  tinCture  for 
ufe. 

The  tinBura  facra  appears  from 
long  experience,  to  be  a  medicine 
of  excellent  fervice  in  languid, 
phlegmatic  habits,  not  only  for 
cleanling  the  primae  vise,  but  like¬ 
wife  for  attenuating  and  dilfolving 
viicid  juices  in  the  remoter  parts, 
for  ftimulating  the  fblids,  warm¬ 
ing  the  habit,  promoting  or  ex¬ 
citing  the  uterine  purgations,  and 
the  hemorrhoidal  flux.  The  dofc 
as  a  purgative,  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  or  more  :  it  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to 
be  productive  of  excellent  effeCbr 
as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in 
fmall  dofes,  at  proper  intervals  ; 
thus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a 
conliderable  time  operate  remark¬ 
ably  by  (tool ;  but  at  length  proves 
purgative,  and  occaftons  a  lax  ha¬ 
bit 
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bit  of  much  longer  continuance, 
than  that  produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics* 


TINCTURA  AD 
STOMACHICOS. 
Stomachic  tinflure. 

Eriittb* 

Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Gentian  root,  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces ; 

Curafloa  oranges, 

LefTer  centaury  tops, 

Carduus  benedidlus  feeds,  each 
one  ounce  ; 

Iron  filings  (to  be  tied  Up  in  a 
bag)  three  ounces  ; 

French  white  wine,  one  gallon. 
Digeft  for  the  fpace  of  three  days, 
and  then  filter  the  tinfture. 
This  tindure  may  likewife  be 
made  without  the  iron. 

This  tin&ure  is  a  very  effica¬ 
cious  medicine  in  weaknefs  of  the 
flomach  and  chylopoietic  organs, 
and  in  a  lax  flaccid  ftate  of  the 
vifcera  in  general.  It  is  here  ren¬ 
dered  much  more  elegant  and 
grateful  than  as  it  flood  in  former 
editions,  by  the  reje&ion  of  fome 
exceptionable  ingredients,  as  ga- 
langal,  zedoary,  chamomile,  and 
wormwood :  the  carduus  feeds  and 
centaury  tops  might  ftill  perhaps 
be  fpared  without  injury,  as  they 
do  not  feem  to  have  any  virtues 
which  gentian  root  does  not  pof- 
fefs  in  a  greater  degree.  The 
Seville  orange  peel  of  former  edi¬ 
tions  is  here  exchanged  for  the 
unripe  young  fruit  of  the  orange 
tree,  called  Curaffao  oranges,  an 
article  well  adapted  to  compofi- 
tions  of  this  kind,  being  an  aro¬ 
matic  bitter  of  a  very  agreeable 
flavour. 


Part  III. 

TINCTURA  THEBAICA. 

Thebaic  tinflure . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Strained  opium,  two  ounces  j 
Cinnamon, 

Cloves,  each  one  dram  ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  week, 
and  then  filter  the  tin&urc 
through  paper. 

Twis  is  the  Lh^uid  iavda* 
num  of  Sydenham,  with  the 
exchange  of  Canary  wine  for 
mountain,  and  the  omiffion  of  an 
ounce  of  faffron.  The  aromatics 
in  the  form  above  are  in  fo  fmall 
quantity,  that  the  preferiber  can 
fcarce  expett  any  confiderablc 
effect  from  them,  the  proportion 
of  each  that  goes  to  a  grain  of 
opium,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  grain  : 
even  thefe  minute  proportions, 
however,  are  in  good  meafure 
fufficient  to  take  off  the  ill  odour 
of  the  opium,  which  feems  to  be 
all  that  is  intended  by  them. 

The  principal  advantages  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  opium  in  this  form  are, 
that  by  being  already  diffolved,  it 
exerts  itfelf  the  fooner  in  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and  that  by  fome  perfons, 
liquids  are  more  commodioufiy 
taken,  than  a  bolus  or  pill.  The 
common  dofes  of  the  tin&ure  are 
from  ten  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or 
more,  according,  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  cafe.  It  were  to  be  wifh- 
ed,  that  the  dole  could  be  more 
exactly  afeertained,  by  weight  or 
meafure;  as  the  drops  may,  ac¬ 
cording  to  different  circumflances, 
vary  in  quantity,  though  in  num¬ 
ber-  the  fame ;  and  as  an  error 
therein  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be 
of  mifchievousconfequence.  Twen¬ 
ty  drops  contain,  at  a  medium, 
about  one  grain  of  opium,  or  ra< 
thcr,  fo  much  as  that  quantity  of 
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wine  will  extraft  from  One  grain ; 
for  the  liquor  does  not  difiolve 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  opium* 
nor  is  the  folution  equivalent,  in 
its  effedt,  to  the  full  quantity  of 
opium  employed  in  it. 

A  liquid  opiate,  free  from  the 
inconveniencies  here  complained 
of>  will  be  defcribed  under  the  . 
head  of  fpirituous  tindlures. 

Vi  NUM  A  ROM  ATI  CUM. 
Aromatic  nuine* 

Take  of 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce  *, 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Canary  wine,  fix  pints. 

Beat  the  fpices  into  a  coarfe  pow¬ 
der,  and  fteep  them  in  the  wine 
for  fome  days ;  then  pafs  the 
liquor  through  a  ftrainer 

This  wine  is  a  yery  high  cor¬ 
dial,  and  greatly  commended  for 
warming  the  habit  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  nervous  fyftem.  It  is  fo 
hot  of  the  fpices  as  to  require  be¬ 
ing  diluted  for  ufe,  and  to  be 
taken  only  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a  time.  Mixed  with  a  little  lemon 
juice,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
milk,  it  forms  a  pleafant  and  ufe- 
ful  whey  in  low  fevers. 

VlNUM  ANTIS  CO  RBUTICUM. 
Antifcorbutic  <ujine. 

Paris . 

Take  of 

Leaves  of  Buckbean, 
Water-crefles, 

Brooklime, 

Dittander, 

Scurvy-gafs, 

Jack-by-the  hedge, 

Roots  of  horferadilh,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Florence  orris,  two  drams  ; 
White  wine,  half  a  gallon. 


The  herbs  and  roots,  all  freflt 
gathered  and  cut  fmall,  are  to 
be  fteeped  in  the  wine,  in  a 
vefiel  very  clolely  ftopt,  for 
twenty-four  hours  :  after  which 
the  wine  is  to  be  filtered  for  ufe. 

This  compofition  is  not  ill  con¬ 
trived  for  anfwering  the  purpofe 
exprefled  by  its  title  ;  though  fome 
of  the  ingredients  are  not  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  An  ounce  of  the 
herbaceous  brooklime  is  altogether 
infignificant  in  half  a  gallon  of 
an  infufion  of  fuch  powerful  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  frefh  orris  root  com¬ 
municates  any  of  its  virtues  to  the 
liquor.  The  roots  of  the  floren- 
tine,  as  well  as  of  the  common 
orris,  raifed  in  our  gardens,  are, 
while  frefh,  ftrong  purgatives ; 
but  their  purgative  matter  is  fo 
little  difpofed  to  folution  in  watery 
menltrua,  that  it  feparates  from 
theexprefied  juices  and  fettles  to 
the  bottom.  In  drying  they  change 
their  nature  5  and  the  Florentine 
fpecies,  in  a  dry  ftate,  might  be 
an  ufeful  addition,  for  giving  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  the  wine. 
The  flavour  which  this  root  com¬ 
municates  to  vinous  liquors  great¬ 
ly  fefembles  that  of  rafpberries. 

VlNUM  SCORBUTICUM. 

Scorbutic  <winc. 

Take  of 

Garden  fcurvy-grafs,  one  hand¬ 
ful  ; 

Horferadilh  root,  fcraped,  half* 
an  ounce  ; 

Winter’s  bark,  two  drams  ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pintsL 
Let  them  fteep  togsther  in  the 
cold  for  three  days. 

This  wine  is  fo  far  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients, 
as  to  do  confiderable  iervice  in 

fear* 
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fcorhutic  habits.  It  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  the  fpring,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
common  wine  glafs  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Though  far  more 
Ample  than  the  preceding*  it  is 
not  perhaps  lefs  efficacious. 

VlNUM  SCORBUTieUM 
Muntingii. 
Muntingius's  fcorhutic  ewin6 . 
*Take  of 

The  roots  of  the  greater  water 
dock,  fix  ounces ; 

Gentian  root. 

Liquorice, 

Cinnamon, 

Black  pepper, 

Mace,  each  three  ounces ; 

-  Saffron,  two  ounces ; 

Mountain  wine,  fixteen  pints ; 
Strong  vinegar,  four  pints ; 
Yolks  of  three  freib  eggs. 
Reduce  the  roots  and  fpices  into  a 
grofs  powder,  and  pour  on  them 
the  wine,  vinegar,  and  yolks 
of  the  eggs :  digeft  the  whole 
in  a  clofe  veflel,  with  a  gentle 
warmth,  for  three  days,  and 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

T  h  e  author  of  this  cdmpofition 
recommend  s  it  as  a  medicine  of  in¬ 
fallible  efficacy  again  ft  inveterate 
fcurvies,  and  all  kinds  of  fcorbu- 
tic  complaints,  particularly  fuch 
as  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
fever  or  inflammation  :  even  pal- 
fies,  and  the  venereal  lues,  he  fays, 
have  yielded  to  it.  The  dofe  is 
from  three  to  fix  ounces,  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  and  continued  for  four¬ 
teen  or  twenty  days,  or  longer  : 
lome  quantity  of  it  is  likewife  to 
be  mixed  with  the  patient’s  com¬ 
mon  drink,  which  he  dire&s  to 
be  either  good  Rhenifh  wine,  or 
found  malt  liquors  not  too  new. 
If  the  patient  complains  tif  heat, 
drynefs,  a  violent  cough,  or  where 
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there  are  any  fymptoms  of  a  con- 
fumption,  the  black  pepper  is  or¬ 
dered  to  be  omitted,  and  the  li¬ 
quorice  increafed  in  its  room  to 
fix  ounces. 

A  compofition  differing  from 
the  above  only  in  the  omiffion  of 
vinegar,  and  employing  fpirit  of 
wine  for  the  menftruum,  is  faid 
to  have  come  lately  into  efteem  at 
Paris,  againft  the  gout. 

VlNUM  FEffRIFUGUM. 

Febrifuge  nxine, 

Paris, 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces ; 

Rough  red  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  circula¬ 
tory  veflel,  with  a  moderate 
heat,  for  forty- eight  hours,  oc- 
cafionally  lhaking  the  veflel : 
then  fuffer  the  whole  to  cool, 
and  pafs  the  wine  through  a 
ftrainer. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  bark 
made  ufe  of  by  fir  Robert  Tabor 
or  Talbot  (an  Englilh  gentleman 
refiding  in  France)  who  was  one 
of  the  firft  that  retrieved  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  medicine  itfelf,  at  the 
time  that  fome  ill  confequences 
following  its  imprudent  ufe  had 
brought  it  into  difefteem.  He 
kept  this  preparation  a  fecret,  till 
Lewis  XI V.  purchafed  it  for  acon- 
fiderable  fum,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  public.  It  was  not  how¬ 
ever  the  preparation,  but  a  proper 
method  of  managing  the  medicine, 
upon  which  the  luccefs  of  his  prac¬ 
tice  depended.  See  page  196.  It 
appears  from  experience,  that  this 
wine  is  lefs  certain  in  the  cure  of 
agues,  than  the  bark  given  in  fub- 
ftance  :  nor  is  it  equal,  in  this  in¬ 
tention,  for  general  ufe,  to  the 
watery  infufion  delcribed  in  page 
270 ;  the  wine  preventing  its  be- 
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ing  taken  fo  freely  as  is  in  many 
cafes  requilite.  It  neverthelefs  has 
its  ufes,  in  thofe  intermittent 
fevers  where  a  large  quantity  of 
the  bark  is  not  necefiary ;  and  is 
particularly  ferviceable  in  a  laxity 
and  debility  of  the  ftomach  and 
Inteftines. 

VlNUM  GUAIACIttUM. 

Guaiacum  <wine. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood. 

Yellow  faunders,  each  two 
ounces ; 

Orange  peel,  dried, 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  each 
one  ounce ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  gallon. 
Let  them  fteep  together  for  a  week, 
and  then  ftrain  out  the  wine  for 
pfe. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  and 
corroborating  wine.  It  is  ufed  in 
nervous  weaknefles,  in  decays  of 
conftitution  from  cold  pituitous 
humours ;  and  proves  an  ufeful 
jnefervative  againft  rheumatic  and 
arthritic  complaints.  Two  ounces, 
e>r  an  ordinary  wine  glafs,  may  be 
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taken  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  continued  for  a  month  or 
two. 

VlNUM  GUAIACINUM  CUm 
HELI.EBORO. 

Guaiacum  <vjim  with  hellebore . 
Take  of 

Guaiafcum  wood. 

Black  hellebore  root,  each  two 
ounces ;  ." 

LefTer  cardamom  feeds. 

Orange  peel,  dried,  each  one 
ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  four  pint3. 

Let  thefe  ingredients  fteep  together 
for  a  week  or  longer,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

From  the  warm  ftimulating,  de~ 
obftruent  qualities  of  this  wine, 
it  may  be  ufed  to  good  advantage 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  humours  ftagnate  in  the  remote 
veffels,  and  where  there  is  a  dif- 
pofition  to  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
hydropic  diforders.  It  is  to  be 
taken  chiefly  over  night,  in  fuch 
fmall  dofes  as  not  to  run  off  by 
ftool. 


SECT.  V 

Ales . 


MEdicated  ales  are  intended 
as  diet- drinks  in  chronical 
indifpofitions.  There  are  two 
ways  of  impregnating  malt- liquors 
with  the  virtues  of  medicinal  fub- 
flances ;  macerating  the  fubjedt  in 
the  liquor  after  the  fermentation  is 
completely  finifhed  ;  and  ferment¬ 
ing  it  along  with  the  liquor,  or 
at  leaft  adding  it  towards  the  end 
of  the  fermentation,  that,  by  the 
refolutive  power  of  that  procefs, 
its  texture  may  be  opened,  and  its 


medicinal  parts  more  fully  extract¬ 
ed.  Neumann  obferves,  that  the 
adlive  powers  of  many  vegetables 
are  not  only  effedtually  extracted, 
but  extended,  as  it  were,  by  fer¬ 
mentation  :  that  fo  much  pound¬ 
ed  nutmeg,  as  will  lie  on  the  point 
of  a  knife,  gives  a  flavour  to  a 
large  vat  of  fermenting  ale;  where¬ 
as,  when  the  fermentation  is  finifh¬ 
ed,  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  which 
it  gives  a  like  impregnation,  is 
comparatively  inconfiderable„ 

Cere- 
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Cerevisia  amara. 

Bitter  ale \ 

Take  of 

Gentian  root* 

Lemon  peel,  frefh,  e*ch  four 
ounces  ; 

Long  pepper,  one  ounce ; 

Ale,  one  gallon. 

Let  them  fleep  together  without 
-heat. 

This  is  an  agreeable  better 
ftomachic  ale,  muph  fuperior  to 
the  common  purls,  or  any  of  the 
compofitions  of  this  kind  to  be 
met  with  in  the  extemporaneous 
recipe- writers. 

Cerevisia  APERIEffS. 
Aperient  ale. 

Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  unbruifed,  tea 
ounces ; 

Long  birthwort  root,  fix  ounces; 
Lefier  centaury  tops,  two  ounces; 
Savin  tops,  one  ounce  ; 

New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

This  is  an  ufeful  aperient  diet- 
drink  in  cache&ic  and  chlorotic 
indifpofitions,  and  in  all  cafes 
where  obftru£lions  begin  to  form 
in  the  vifeera.  It  is  to  be  taken, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day, 

Cerevisia  Butleri. 

Dr.  Butler  s  ale. 

Take  of 
Betony, 

Sage, 

Agrimony, 

Garden  feurvy-grafs, 

Roman  wormwood,  each  three 
handfuls  ; 

Elecampane  roots, 

Horferadifh  roots,  each  four 
ounces  ; 

New  ale,  four  gallons. 

The  herbs  and  roots  are  to  be  put 
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in  a  bag,  and  hung  in  the  ale 

while  it  works. 

This  liquor  has  fo  far  obtained 
among  the  common  people,  as  to 
have  been  frequently  made  and 
fold  in  public  houfes.  It  is  died 
in^the  fpring,  for  purifying  the 
blood,  and  preventing  fcprbutic 
diforder$. 

Cerevisia  cephalica. 

Cephalic  ale. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  ten,  ounces ; 

Mullard  feed,  whole,  fix  ounces ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  two  ounces ; 

Rofemary,  or  fage,  three  ounces; 

New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

The  ingredients  of  this  com- 
pofition  are  all  of  the  warqi  and 
Simulating  kind  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  tend  to  invigorate  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  and  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids.  In 
palfies*  epilepfies,  and  vertigoes, 
forne  benefit  may  be  expe&ed 
from  this  liquor  ufed  as  common 
drink. 

Cerevisia  diuretica. 

Diuretic  hie . 

Take  of  i  . 

Muftard  feed,  whole, 

Juniper  berries,  each  eight 
ounces ; 

Wild  carrot  feeds,  three  ounces ; 

Common  wormwood,two  ounces; 

New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

Take  of  2. 

Broom  tops, 

Muftard  feed,  each  fixteen 
ounces  ; 

Flower-de-luce  roots, 

Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  each 
twelve  ounces ; 

Winter’s  bark. 

Elder  bark. 

Wild  carrot  feeds, 


Juniper 
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Juniper  berries,  each  two  pounds; 

New  ale,  twelve  gallons. 

In  hydropic  cafes,  and  corpu¬ 
lent  fcorbutic  habits,  thefe  ape¬ 
rient  and  diuretic  liquors  are  very 
uleful  diet-drinks.  Half  a  pint  of 
either  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

Cerevisia  ad  scorbuticos. 

Scorbutic  ale . 

Take  of 

Horferadilh  root,  frelh,  one 
pound  ; 

Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  half 
a  pound; 

SECT.  VI. 

Spirituous  tinfturet, 

fubjctt  generally  feparates  and  fub- 
Itdes,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  freed  from  that  matter  which 
being  blended  with  it  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  vegetable,  made  it  foluble 
in  water.  This  however  is  not 
univerfal,  for  the  adtive  parts  of 
fome  vegetables,  when  extracted 
by  redtified  fpirit,  are  not  preci¬ 
pitated  by  water,  being  almoft 
equally  dilfoluble  in  both  men- 
ftrua. 

Rectified  fpirit  may  be  tinged 
by  vegetables  of  all  colours,  ex¬ 
cept  blue  :  the  leaves  of  plants  in 
general,  which  give  out  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  their  natural  colour  to  wa¬ 
tery  liquors,  communicate  to  fpi¬ 
rit  the  whole  of  their  green  tinc¬ 
ture,  which  for  the  molt  part  proves 
elegant,  though  not  very  dura¬ 
ble. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
colour  of  fpirituous  tinctures;  and 
hence  have  been  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  dilfolving  power  of 
the  menltruum,  though  this  does 
not  appear  from  experience :  in 

the 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is 

the  direct  menltruum  of  the 
refins  and  elfential  oils  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  and  totally  extracts  thefe  ac¬ 
tive  principles  from  fundry  vege¬ 
table  matters,  which  yield  them  to 
water  either  not  at  all  or  only  in 
part.  It  dilfolveslikewife  thefweet 
faccharine  matter  of  vegetables  5 
and  generally,  thofe  parts  of  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  in  which  their  pecu¬ 
liar  fmells  and  taftes  refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
are  extradted  almoft  equally  by 
water  and  redtified  fpirit ;  but  in 
the  watery  and  fpirituous  tindtures 
of  them  there  is  this  difference ; 
that  the  adtive  parts,  in  the  wa¬ 
tery  extradlions,  are  blended  with 
a  large  proportion  of  inert  gum¬ 
my  matter,  on  which  their  folubi- 
lity  in  this  menltruum  in  great 
meafure  depends,  while  redtified 
fpirit  extradts  them  almoft  pure 
from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpi¬ 
rituous  tindtures  are  mixed  with 
watery  liquors,  a  part  of  what 
the  fpirit  had  taken  up  from  the 


Canella  alba,  two  ounces ; 

Buckbean  leaves,  frefh,  eight 
ounces  ;  or  dried,  three 
ounces ; 

New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

In  fcorbutic  diforders,  and  im¬ 
purities  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
this  liquor,  ufed  as  common  drink, 
generally  does  good  fervice.  All 
the  ingredients  are  very  effedtual 
for  the  intention,  and  well  fuited 
to  the  form.  If  the  lharp-pointed 
dock  roots  were  exchanged  for 
thofe  of  the  great  water  dock,  the 
compofition  would  be  ftill  more 
powerful. 
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the  trials  that  have  been  made  to 
determine  this  affair,  no  more  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep 
coloured  tinftures,  than  in  the 
paler  ones,  and  often  not  fo  much; 
if  the  alkali  be  added  after  the 
extra&ion  of  the  tin&ure,  it  will 
heighten  the  colour  as  much  as 
when  mixed  with  the  ingredients 
at  firft.  Nor  is  the  addition  of 
thefe  falts  in  making  tin&ures, 
ufelef6  only,  but  likewife  preju¬ 


dicial,  as  they,  in  general,  injure 
the  flavour  of  aromatics  and  fu- 
peradd  a  quality,  fometimes  con¬ 
trary  to  the  intention  of  the  me¬ 
dicine. — Volatile  alkaline  falts,  in 
many  cafes,  promote  the  action 
of  the  fpirit.  — •  Acids  generally 
weaken  it ;  unlefs  when  the  acid 
has  been  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit  into  a  compound 
of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified 
fpirit. 


General  rules  for  extracting  tinctures  from  the  Edinburgh 

pharmacopoeia. 


I. 

The  vegetable  fubflances  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
unlefs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered 
otherwife.  They  fhould  like¬ 
wife  be  cut  and  bruifed,  before 
the  menflruum  is  poured  on 
them. 

n. 

If  the  digeflion  is  performed  in 
balneo,  the  whole  fuceefs  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  fire :  it  ought  to  be 
all  along  gentle,  unlefs  the  hard 
texture  of  the  fubjedl  fhould  re¬ 
quire  it  to  be  augmented  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  heat  may  be  in- 
creafed  fo  as  to  make  the  men- 
ftruurn  boil  a  little,  towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs. 

III. 

Very  large  circulatory  veffels  ought 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
which  fhould  be  heated  before 
they  are  luted  together. 
Circulatory  veflels  are  thole, 
which  are  fo  contrived,  and  of 
fuch  a  height,  that  the  vapour, 
which  arifes  during  the  digeition, 
may  be  cooled  and  condenfed  in 
the  upper  part,  and  fall  down 
again  into  the  liquor  below :  by 
this  means  the  difhpation,  both 


of  the  fpirit  and  of  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  ingredients,  is  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  two  long- necked  ma- 
traffes  or  boltheads ;  the  mouth  of 
one  of  which  is  to  be  infer  ted  into 
that  of  the  other,  and  the  junc¬ 
ture  fecured  by  a  piece  of  wet  blad¬ 
der.  The  ufe  of  heating  the  vefTels 
is,  to  expel  a  part  of  the  air ; 
which  otherwife,  rarefying  in  the 
procefs,  would  endanger  burfling 
them,  or  blowing  off  the  upper- 
moll:  matrafs.  A  fingle  matrafs  , 
with  a  long  neck,  or  with  a  glafs 
pipe  inferted  into  its  mouth,  is 
more  commodious  than  the  double  j 
veffel.  See  page  44. 

IV. 

The  veffel  is  to  be  frequently  fhaken 
during  the  digeftion. 

V. 

All  tin&ures  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
fettle  before  they  are  committed 
either  to  the  filter  or  flrainer. 

VL 

In  the  tinftures  (and  diftilled  fpi- 
rits  likewife)  defigned  for  inter¬ 
nal  ufe,  no  other  fpirit  (drawn 
from  malt,  melaffes,  or  other  fer¬ 
mented  matter)  is  to  be  ufed, 
than  that  exprefsly  prefcribed. 

VII.  Refin 
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VII. 

Relins  and  refinaus  gums  yield 
tinctures  more  fuccefsfully,  if, 
after  being  ground  into  powder, 
they  be  mixed  with  fome  white 
fand  well  wafhed  and  dried, 
which  will  prevent  their  run¬ 
ning  into  lumps  by  the  heat. 
If  the  powders  prefcribed  are 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  fuch 
an  addition  is  unneceffary. 

TINCTURA  AMARA. 

Bitter  tinSture, 

Land. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces ; 
Yellow  rind. of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Letter  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Bigeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tin&ure. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  fpiritu- 
ous  bitter.  As  the  preparation 
is  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon 
peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  watery  bitter  infufions,  has, 
on  account  of  the  perilhablenefs 
of  its  flavour,  no  place  in  this. 
The  cardamom  feeds  are  here  a 
very  commodious  ingredient,  as 
in  this  fpirituous  menftruum  they 
are  free  from  the  inconvenience 
which  they  are  attended  with  in 
other  liquors,  of  rendering  them 
'  untranTparent.  The  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  has  a  compofition 
iimilar  in  intention  to  this,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of 

ELIXIR  STOhLACHICUM. 

Stomachic  elixir . 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; 
Curaffao  oranges,  one  ounce; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Cochi  neal,  half  a  dram  ; 
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French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Let  them  fteep  for  three  days,  and 
then  filter  the  elixir. 

This  elixir  differs  from  that  of 
former  editions,  in  the  fubttitution 
of  Curaffao  oranges  to  frefh  orange 
peel,  and  in  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnakeroot. 
The  firfh  is  a  grateful  aromatic 
bitter,  and  the  latter  fuperadds  a 
degree  of  pungency  coinciding 
with  the  intention.  Both  this 
and  the  preceding  compofition  are 
very  ufeftil  ftomachic  bitters. 

TINCTURA  ARQMATICA* 

Aromatic  jintturek 
Land. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drams ; 

Letter  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hufks,  three  drams  ; 
Long  pepper, 

Ginger,  each  two  drams • 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  tinflure. 

This  is  a  very  warm  aromatic* 
too  much  fo  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A  tea-fpoonful  or  two 
may  be  taken  in  wine*  or  any  other 
cenvenient  vehicle,  in  languors, 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  flatulen¬ 
cies,  and  other  like  complaints. 
The  ftomachic  tinflure  defcribed 
hereafter,  is  fimilar  in  intention 
to  this,  but  contrived  lefs  hot  of 
the  fpices,  that  it  may  be  taken 
by  itfelf. 

The  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia 
directs  a  composition  fimilar  to 
the  foregoing,  under  the  title  of 
TIN  C  TU  R  A  AROMATIC  A; 
vufgo  SALUTIFERA  ;  which 
is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus  root, 

X  ,  Cinnamon, 
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Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Lefler  cardamon  feeds, 

Angelica  feeds,  each  three 
drams ; 

Long  pepper,  one  dram  ; 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  filter 
the  tindure. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions  by  the 
omiflion  of  fome  articles  either 
fuperfiuous  or  foreign  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  ;  galangal,  gentian,  zedoary, 
and  bayberries.  As  now  reform¬ 
ed,  it  is  a  fufficiently  elegant  warm 
aromatic.  , 

TINCTURA  BALSAMICA. 

Bal/amic  tincture . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Englifh  faffron,  one  dram; 
Redified  Ipirit  of  wine,  one 
pint. 

Digeft  thefe  ingredients  together, 
in  a  fand-heat,  for  three  days ; 
and  then  pafs  the  tindure  thro* 
a  drainer. 

This  tincture  is  an  excellent 
balfamic,  both  for  internal  and 
external  purpofes.  It  is  .ufually 
given,  in  doles  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  in  the  fluor  albus, 
gleets,  cachexies,  fome  kinds  of 
afthmas  and  nephritic  complaints, 
for  {Lengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifeera,  and  corroborating  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  in  general.  Some 
caution  is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  relinous  warm  medicines  :  in 
cold,  languid,  phlegmatic  habits, 
they  have  for  the  mod  part  good 
effeds ;  but  in  bilious  and  ple¬ 
thoric  conftitutions,  where  there 
is  any  tendency  to  inflammation, 
or  immoderate  heat,  they  axe 
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manifeftly  prejudicial,  and  raife  or 
continue  febrile  fymptoms. 

TINCTURA 

CANTHARIDUM. 

Pin  ft  ure  of  cant  bar  ides. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cantharides,bruifed,twodram-s;  1 

Cochineal,  half  a  dram  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  after- 
wards  filter  the  tindure  through 
paper. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  two  drams ; 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Cochineal,  one  dram  ; 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 

Bigeft  the  cantharides  in  the  fpirit 
for  two  days;  then  drain  off4 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
balfam  and  cochineal.  Digeft 
again,  in  a  fand-heat,  for  four 
days ;  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
tindure. 

These  tindures  poffefs  the  j 
whole  virtues  of  the  fly,  and  are 
the  only  preparations  of  it  defign- 
ed  for  internal  ufe;  tindures  be-  , 
ing  by  far  the  moft  commodious 
and  fafe  form  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  adive  drug.  The  two 
tindures  are  fcarcely  different  in 
virtue  from  one  another ;  the  rec¬ 
tified  and  proof  fpirit  equally 
extrading  the  medicinal  parts  of 
the  cantharides.  The  cochineal 
is  ufed  only  as  a  colouring  ingre¬ 
dient:  the  balfam  in  the  fecond 
prefeription,  and  the  gum  guaia- 
cum,  camphor,  and  eflential  oil 
of  juniper  berries,  which  were 
formerly  added,  however  well  j 
adapted  to  the  intentions  of  cure, 
can  be  of  little  confequence  in  a 
medicine  limited  to  f©  fmall  a  dofe. 

If 
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If  any  additional  fubftances  fhould 
be  thought  requifite  for  promoting 
the  effedt  of  the  cantharides,  whe¬ 
ther  as  a  diuretic,  as  a  detergent 
in  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  or  as  a  fpecific  reftringent  of 
feminal  gleets  and  the  fluor  albus, 
they  are  more  advantageoufly  join¬ 
ed  extemporaneoufly  to  the  tinc¬ 
ture,  or  interpofed  by  themfelves 
at  proper  intervals.  The  ufual 
dofe  of  thefe  tindtures  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops,  which  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  water,  or  any 
other  more  agreeable  liquor,  twice 
a  day;  and  increafed  by  two  or 
three  drops  at  a  time  according  to 
the  effedt. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOM!. 

'Tin dure  Gf  cardamoms . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
half  a  pound  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain 
the  tindture. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  has 
bten  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable 
time,  though  now  firft  received 
into  the  difpenfatory.  It  is  a  plea- 
fant,  warm  cordial,  and  may  be 
taken,  along  with  any  proper 
vehicle,  from  a  dram  to  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI. 

'Tin dure  of  cajior. 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Ruffta  caftor,  powdered,  two 
ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  ten  days  without  heat, 
and  ftrain  off  the  tindture. 

Edino . 

Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 
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Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  with  a  gentle  heat 

for  three  days,  and  afterwards 

ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly 
added  in  this  laft  prefcription, 
which  is  here  judicioufly  rejedted, 
as  being  at  leaft  an  ufelefs,  if 
not  prejudicial  ingredient  It  has 
been  difputed,  whether  a  weak  or 
redtified  fpirit,  and  cold  or  warm, 
digeftion,  are  preferable  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  tindture.  To  determine 
this  point,  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  brought.  “  Some 
ft  fine  Siberia  caftor  having  been. 

infufed  in  good  French  brandy, 
“  without  heat,  for  twenty  days, 
“  the  tindture  proved  very  weak  ; 
“  on  the  fame  individual  caftor 
(i  (the  magma  or  refiduum  of  the 
“  former  tindture)  the  fame  quan- 
cc  tity  of  rectified  fpirit  was  pour- 
“  ed,  as  before  of  brandy;  and 
“  after  a  few  hours  warm  digef- 
“  tion,  a  tindture  was  extradted 
“  much  ftronger  than  the  other.’* 
But  this  experiment  is  not  fatis- 
fadtory  ;  the  effedts  of  the  two 
menftrua,  and  of  heat,  having 
been  refpedtively  compared  in  very 
different  circumftances.  From  the 
trials  which  I  have  made,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  caftor,  macerated  with¬ 
out  heat,  gives  out  its  finer  and 
moft  grateful  parts  to  either  fpi¬ 
rit,  molt  perfedtly  to  the  redlified  : 
that  heat  enables  both  menftrua  to 
extradt  greateft  part  of  its  groffer 
and  more  naufeous  matter ;  and 
that  proof  fpirit  extra dls  this  lafh 
more  readily  than  redtified. 

The  tindture  of  caftor  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  moft  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints,  and  hyfteric  diforders  : 
in  the  latter,  it  fometimes  does 
fervice,  though  many  have  com¬ 
plained  of  its  proving  ineffedtuaL 
The  dofe  is  from  twenty  drops  to 
forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

X  a  '  TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA  CASTOREI 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  tincture  of  cafor. 
Edinb . 

Take  of 

Ruffia  cador,  one  ounce  ; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit,  (commonly 
called  fpirit  of  fal  volatile ) 
one  pint. 

Diged  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe-dopt 
phial,  frequently  fhaking  the 
vedel ;  and  then  drain  the  tinc¬ 
ture. 

This  composition  is  a  medicine 
of  real  efficacy,  particularly  in 
hyfterical  diforders,  and  thefeveral 
fymptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  volatile  oily  fpirit ,  here  in¬ 
tended,  is  the  fecond  of  thofe 
hereafter  defcribed  under  that  title  : 
it  is  an  excellent  mendruum  both 
for  the  cador  and  the  afafetida, 
and  greatly  adds  to  their  virtues. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMr. 

Pin  Shire  of  cinnamon . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon)  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  pint. 

Diged  without  heat,  and  drain  off 
the  tinCture. 

The  tinCture  of  cinnamon  pof 
feifes  the  redringent  virtues  of 
the  cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aro¬ 
matic  cordial  ones  ;  and  in  this 
refpeCt  it  differs  from  the  diddled 
waters  of  the  fpice. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  tin  dure  of  Peruvian  bark, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Diged  and  drain. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  has  been 
for  a  long  time  pretty  much  in 


edeem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the 
fhops,  though  now  drd  received  in¬ 
to  the  difpenfatory.  Some  have 
employed  highly-reCtified  fpirit  of 
wine  as  a  mendruum  ;  which  they 
have  taken  care  fully  to  faturate, 
by  digedionon  a  large  quantity  of 
the  bark.  Others  have  thought  to 
affid  the  aCtion  of  the  fpirit,.  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
which  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  of  any  advantage  ;  and  others 
have  given  the  preference  to  the 
vitriolic  acid,  which  was  fuppofed, 
by  giving  a  greater  confidence  to  the 
fpirit,  to  enable  it  to  fudain  more 
than  it  would  be  capable  of  doing  j 
by  itfelf ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  acid  improves  the  medicine, 
by  increafing  the  roughnefs  of  the 
bark.  This  lad  tinCture,  and 
that  made  with  rectified  fpirit,  have 
their  advantages  ;  though,  for  ge? 
ncral  ufe,  that  above  directed  is 
the  mod  convenient  of  any,  the 
proof  fpirit  extracting  nearly  all 
the  virtues  of  the  bark.  It  may 
be  given  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  purpofes 
it  is  intended  to  anfwer.  See 
Peruvianus  cortex,  page  195. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI  VOLATILIS.  ; 
Volatile  tindure  of  Peruvian  bark . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 
Spirit  offal-ammoniac,  twopints. 
Diged  without  heat,  in  a  veffel 
clofe  dopt;  and  afterwards  drain 
the  tinCture. 

This  tinCture  is  but  lightly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the 
bark ;  and  is^fb  acrimonious,  that 
the  larged  dofe,  which  can  with 
fafety  be  given  of  it,  can  contain  * 
only  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fubjeCt.  The  medicine  neverthe- 
fefs  has  its  ufes,  and  may  be  fer- 

viceable 
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viceable  in  fome  cafes  where  the 
stronger  are  improper,  as  in  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  obdru&ions, 
and  oppreffions  of  the  bread. 
Stronger  tinflures  of  this  kind 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of 
dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
or  the  fpirit  prepared  with  quick¬ 
lime.  All  the  three  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  where  a  large  quantity  of 
-bark  is  not  required,  as  at  the 
clofe  of  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents,  in  weaknefs  of  digeftion, 
attended  with  a  cold  fenfation  at 
the  ftomach,  and  fome  duxes, 
particularly  thofe  from  the  uterus, 
where  the  circulation  is  languid, 
the  fibres  relaxed,  and  where 
there  is  a  periodical  return  of 
flight  feverilh  complaints.  In 
-thefe  cafes,  I  have  often  experien¬ 
ced  falutary  effedls  from  a  tinfture 
in  dulcified  fpirit  offal  ammoniac, 
given  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea- 
•  fpoonful  five  or  fix  times  a  day,  in 
any  appropriated  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 

'  Compound  tin  Bure  of  Peruvian 
bark. 

Edinb a 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three 
.  ounces ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Gentian,  each  two  drams  ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Let  them  deep  together  for  three 
days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
tinfture. 

The  fubdances  here  joined  to 
the  bark,  in  many  cafes,  promote 
its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents ;  and  not  unfrequent- 
]y,  are  abfolutely  neceffary.  In 
fome  ill  habits,  particularly  where 
the  juices  are  fluggilh  and  tena¬ 
cious,  the  vifcera  and  abdominal 
glands  obdru&ed,  the  bark,  by 
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itfelf,  proves  unfuccefsful,  if  not 
injurious;  whild given  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  corroborant  domachics 
and  deobdruents,  it  rarely  fails  of 
the  due  effedd.  Gentian  and  Vir¬ 
ginian  fnakeroot,  are  among  the 
bed  additions  for  this  purpofe  ;  to 
which  it  is  often  neceffary  to  join 
chalybeate  medicines  alfo. 

TINCTURA  CROCI. 

Pin  ft  ure  of fajfr  on* 

;  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Englifli  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  one  pint. 

After  digeding  them  for  three 
days,  let  the  tin&ure  be  drain¬ 
ed.  cut  for  ufe. 

This  tindlure  is  fimilar  in  vir¬ 
tue  to  the  faffron  wine.  A  fpiritu- 
ous  mendruum  is  here. preferred  to 
the  wine,  as  a  tin&ure  drawn  with 
the  former  retains  its  elegant 
colour  longer,  and  is  not  apt  to 
depofite  in  keeping  any  part  of 
what  it  had  taken  up  from  the 
faffron.  The  fliops  have  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  employ  treacle  wa¬ 
ter  as  a  mendruum  for  faffron, 
with  a  view  to  the  promoting  its 
efficacy  in  the  intention  of  an 
alexipharmac  ;  but  the  acid  in  that 
compound  water  foon  dedroys  the 
colour  of  the  tin&ure. 

TINCTURA  FOETID  A. 

Fetid  tin  ft  are. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  four  ounces  ; 

Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Diged  and  drain. 

This  tindlure,  now  firfi  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeia,  has  been 
in  ufe  for  a  confiderable  time  :  it 
poffeffes  the  virtues  of  the  afafe¬ 
tida  itfelf;  and  may  be  given  from 
ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fixty.  It  was  firft 
X  3  propofed 
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propofed  to  the  college  to  be  made 
with  proof  fpirit :  this  diffolves 
more  of  the  afafetida  than  a  rec¬ 
tified  one,  but  the  tindlure  proves 
turbid  ;  and  therefore  redtified  fpi¬ 
rit,  which  extradls  a  tranfparent 
One,  is  very  juftly  preferred. 

TINCTURA  FULIGINIS. 

Vindure  of foot . 
i  Lend. 

Take  of 

Wood  foot,  two  ounces ; 
Afafetida,  one  ounce ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  and  ftrain. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Shining  wood  foot,  one  ounce ; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  a  pint. 

Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  proof  fpirit  is  not  liable 
to  the  fame  objedtion  here  as  in 
the  foregoing  tindlure  ;  for  when 
foot  is  added,  whatever  fpirit  be 
employed,  the  tindture  will  not 
prove  tranfparent.  Fuller,  in  his 
pharmacopoeia  domeftica,  has  a 
medicine  under  the  title  of  h  ys- 
tkric  tincture, fimilar to thefe, 
only  with  a  little  myrrh,  which  is 
no  very  material  addition  to  afa¬ 
fetida  and  foot.  Thefe  medicines 
are  found  ferviceable;  not  only  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  but  likewife  in 
other  nervous  cjiforders.  They 
may  be  given  from  a  tea-fpoonful 
to  a  common  fpoonful  twice  a 
day. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACINA 
VOLATIFIS. 

Volatile  tindure  of  guaiacum . 
Ljona. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 

Digeft,  without  heat,  in  a  veflel 
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clofe  ftopt ;  and  afterwards  let 
the  tindture  be  pafted  through 
a  ftrainer. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  effi¬ 
cacious  tindture;  the  volatile  fpirit 
excellently  diftolving  the  gum* 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  its 
medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic 
cafes,  a  tea-fpoonful,  taken  every 
morning  and  evening  in  any  con¬ 
venient  vehicle,  has  proved  of  fm* 
gular  fervice. 

TINCTURA  JALAPIL 

Eindure  of  jalap . 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  eight  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  proper  digeftion,  ftrain  off 
the  tindture. 

This  tindture  is  an  ufeful  and 
mild  purgative,  the  menftruum, 
here  employed,  taking  up  fomuch 
of  the  gummy  parts,  as  corredts 
the  griping  quality  which  the  re-* 
ftn  is  attended  with.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itfelf  from  a  dram  to 
half  an  ounce  ;  or  mixed  in  fmajl- 
et  quantity  with  cathartic  infuft- 
ons,  or  the  like, 

TINCTURA  JALAPPiE. 

findure  of  jalap. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  three 
ounces ; 

French  brandy,  one  pint. 

Digeft  them  for  three  days,  and 
then  ftrain  the  tindture. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordered  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  tindture  ;  but  rectified 
fpirit,  diftolving  little  more  than 
the  pure  refinous  parts  of  the  ja¬ 
lap,  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  lomewhat  lefs  commodious 

than 
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than  that  of  the  tinflure  prepared 
with  proof  fpirit.  Moft  of  the 
tinftures  made  in  rectified  fpirit, 
diluted  with  water  fo  as  to  be  fit 
for  taking,  form  a  turbid  white 
mixture:  many  of  them  are  fafely 
taken  in  this  form,  without  any 
further  addition  :  but  the  cathar¬ 
tic  ones  are  never  to  be  ventured 
on  without  an  admixture  of  firup 
or  mucilage  to  keep  the  refin  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  liquor ;  for  if  it  fepa- 
rates,  in  its  pure  undivided  date, 
it  never  fails  to  produce  violent 
gripes. 

Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinc¬ 
tures  of  jalap,  a  folution  in  fpirit 
of  wine  of  a  known  quantity  of. 
the  refin  extracted  from  the  root  ; 
and  obferve,  that  this  folution  is 
more  certain  in  drength  than  any 
tindlure  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  root  direfUy.  For,  as  the  pur¬ 
gative  virtue  of  jalap  refides  in  its 
refin,  and  as  all  jalap  appears,  from 
experiment,  not  to  be  equally  re- 
hnous,  fome  forts  yielding  five, 
and  others  not  three  ounces  of 
refin  from  fix.teen  ;  it  follows,  that 
although  the  root  be  always  taken 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
mendruum,  and  the  mendruum  al¬ 
ways  exactly  of  the  fame  drength, 
It  may  neverthelefs,  according  to 
the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  jalap, 
be  impregnated  with  different 
quantities  of  refin,  and  confe- 
quently  prove  different  in  degree 
©f  efficacy.  Though  this  objec¬ 
tion  againd  the  tin&ure  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feem  to  fup- 
pofe,  it  certainly  behoves  the  apo¬ 
thecary.  to  be  careful  in  the  choice 
of  the  root.  The  inferior  forts 
may  be  employed  for  making  the 
refina  jalapii ,  which  they  yield  in 
as  great  perfe&ion,  though  not  in 
fo  large  quantity,  as  the  bed.  Neu¬ 
mann  thinks  even  the  worm-eaten 
jalap  as  good,  for  that  pdrpofe,  as 
any  other. 


TINCTURA  JALAPPiE 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  tinfture  of  jalap . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  fix  drams  ; 

Black  hellebore  roots,  three 
drams ; 

Juniper  berries, 

Guaiacum  (havings,  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

French  brandy,  a  pint  and  a 
half. 

Diged  for  three  days,  and  after¬ 
wards  ftrain  the  tin&ure. 

This  tin&ure  requires  to  be 
taken  in  larger  quantity  than  either 
of  the  foregoing,  if  intended  to 
att  fully  as  a  cathartic.  It  may, 
in  fome  cafes,  be  employed  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  an  al¬ 
terant.  The  quantity  of  the  pur¬ 
gative  materials,  that  goes  to  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture,  is  fifteen 
grains  of  jalap,  and  feven  and  a 
half  of  the  black  hellebore  root. 

TINCTURA  JAPONIC^. 

Japonic  tinblure . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  proper  digedion,  let  the  tinc¬ 
ture  be  paffed  through  a  drainer. 

A  tindlure  of  this  kind,  with  the 
addition  of  Peruvian  bark,  amber¬ 
gris  and  mulk,  to  the  ingredients 
above  dire&ed,  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  fhops.  The  tin&ure  here 
received  is  preferable  for  gene*, 
ral  ufe ;  where  any  ether  ingre¬ 
dients  are  required,  tinctures  of 
them  may  be  occasionally  mixed 
with  this  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
feription.  The  cinnamon  is  a  very 
ufeful  addition  to  the  Japan  earth, 
riot  only  as  it  warms  the  domach, 
X  4  "  &c. 
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&c.  but  likewife  as  it  improves 
the  roughnefs  and  aftringency  of 
the  other. 

This  tindure  is  of  good  fervice 
in  ail  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs, 
loofenefles,  ipterine  fluors,  and 
other  like  diforders,  where  mild  af- 
tring-ent  medicines  are  indicated. 
Two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  may  be 
taken  every  now  and  then,  in  red 
wine,  or  any  other  proper  vehi¬ 
cle. 

T1NCTURA  LACCiE. 

Tin&ure  of  gum  lac . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum-lac,  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 

Myrrh,  powdered,  half’anounce; 

Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs,  a  pint  and 
a  half. 

Diged  in  a  fand-heat  for  flx  days : 

after  which,  drain  off  the  tinc¬ 
ture  for  uie. 

This  tindure  is  principally  em¬ 
ployed  for  Arengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbutic  ex¬ 
ulcerations  of  them  :  it  may  be 
fitted  for  ufe  in  thefe  intentions, 
by  mixing  it  with  honey  ©f  rcfes, 
or  the  like.  Some  recommend  it 
internally  againft  fcorbutic  com¬ 
plaints,  and  as  a  corroborant  in 
gleets,  female  weaknefles,  &c.  Its 
warmth,  pungency,  and  manifefl- 
ly  aftringent  bitterifh  tafte,  point 
out  its  virtues,  in  thefe  cafes,  to 
be  conflderable  ;  though  common 
practice,  among  us,  has  not  yet 
received  it. 

TINCTURE  FLORUM 
MARTIALIUM. 

'Tincture  of  the  martial  flowers. 

Lond._ 

Take  of 

Martial  flowers,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 

Diged  and  drain. 
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TINCTURA  MARTIS. 

Tintture  of  iron. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces  j 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait,  two 
pounds. 

Diged  them  together  in  a  gentle 
heat  of  fand,  and  then  filter  the 
tindure. 

TINCTURA  MARTIS  in 
SPIRITU  SALIS. 

Tintlure  of  iron  in  fpirit  of  fait , 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  half  a  pound  ; 
Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fait,  three 
pounds ; 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints. 

Diged  the  iron  filings  in  the  fpirit  of 
fait,  without  heat,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  ads  upon  the  iron  :  after 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  evaporate 
the  liquor  to  one  pound,  and 
add  thereto  the  vinous  fpirit. 

All  the  tindures  of  deel  are 
no  other  than  real  fol^tions  of  the 
metal  made  in  acids,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  vinous  fpirits.  The 
three  tindures,  here  direded,  dif¬ 
fer  from  ope  another  only  in 
drength,  the  acid  being  the  fame 
in  all  :  the  firft  is  the  weakeft, 
and  the  lad  the  dronged.  In 
our  former  pharmacopoeia  there 
was  a  tindure  from  the  matter 
which  remains  after  the  fublima- 
tion  of  the  martial  flowera,  which, 
though  it  appears  to  Be  a  good 
one,  is  now  expunged  as  fuper- 
fluous.  Some  have  recommended 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as  a  men- 
druum  ;  but  though  this  readily 
difi'olves  the  metal,  it  does  not 
keep  it  fufpended.  The  marine 
is  the  only  acid  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  ufe. 

All  thefe  tindures  are  greatly 
preferable  to  the  calces  or  croci  of 

iron. 
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iron,  as  being  not  only  more 
fpeedy,  but  likewife  more  certain 
in  their  operation  :  the  latter,  in 
fome  cafes,  pafs  off  through  the 
inteftinal  tube  with  little  effedt ; 
whilft  the  tindtures  fcarce  ever 
fail.  From  ten  to  twenty  drops 
pf  either  of  the  tindtures,  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
in  any  proper  vehicle  ;  though  it 
is  feldom  advifable  to  extend  the 
dofe  fo  far  as  the  laft  of  thefe 
.quantities,  efpecially  in  regard  to 
the  tindture  in  fpirit  of  fait,  which 
is  exceeding  ftrong  of  the  iron. 

TINCTURA  MELAMPODII. 

Tincture  of  melampodium>  or 
black  hellebore. 

Lend.  and  Edinb . 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  roots,  four 
ounces  ; 

Cochineal,  two  fcruples ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft:  them  together,  and  after¬ 
wards  filter  the  tindture  through 

paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  prepa¬ 
ration  of  hellebore,  when  defigned 
for  an  alterative,  the  menftruum 
here  employed  extradting  the 
whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has  been 
found,  from  experience,  particu¬ 
larly  feryiceable  in  uterine  obftruc- 
tions ;  in  fanguine  conftitutions, 
where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it 
feldom  fails  of  exciting  the  men- 
flrual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  confequences  of  their  fup- 
preffion.  So  great  is  the  power 
■  of  this  medicine,  that  wherever, 
from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufes,  the  expedt- 
ed  difcharge  does  not  fucceed  upon 
the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood,  as  Dr. 
Mead  has  obferved,  is  fo  forcibly 
,  propelled,  as  to  make  its  way 
through  other  paffages.  A  tea- 
lpoonful  of  the  tindture  may  be  ta¬ 


ken  twice  in  a  day,  in  warm  water, 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had 
formerly  a  tindture  of  this  root 
with  wine.  Proof  fpirit  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  preferable,  both  as  a 
menftruum,  and  as  being  better 
fitted  for  keeping. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHTE. 

fintture  of  myrrhs 
Land. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  three  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  due  digeftion,  ftrain  off  the 
tindture. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh  in  powder,  an  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  fand- 

heat  for  fix  days ;  then  ftrain  off 

the  tindture  for  ufe. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in 
general  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
no  good  tindture  can  be  drawn 
from  myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone, 
without  the  alfiftance  of  fixt  alka¬ 
line  falts.  But  it  appears  from  pro¬ 
per  experiments,  that  thefe  falts 
only  heighten  the  colour  of  the 
tindture,  without  enabling  the 
menftruum  to  difl'olve  any  more 
than  it  would  by  itfelR  Redti¬ 
fied  fpirit  extradts,  without  any 
addition,  all  that  part  of  the 
myrrh,  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell 
and  tafte  refide,  viz.  therefin;  and 
proof  fpirit  diftblves  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  its  im¬ 
purities. 

Tindture  of  myrrh  is  recom¬ 
mended  internally  for  warming 
the  habit,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
ftrengthening  the  folids,  opening 
obftrudtions,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  uterine  veffels,  and  refilling 
putrefadtion,  Boerhaave  greatly 

efteems 
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efteems  It  in  all  languid  cafes,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  limple  ina&ivity  ;  in 
thofe  female  diforders  which  are 
occafioned  by  an  aqueous,  mucous, 
fiuggilh  indifpolition  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
veffels  ;  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  all 
difeafes  arifing  from  a  like  caufe. 
The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  to 
forty  or  more.  The  medicine 
may  doubtlefs  be  given  in  thefe 
cafes  to  advantage  ;  though  with 
us,  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  ex¬ 
ternally,  for  cleanfmg  foul  ulcers, 
and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of 
carious  bones. 

TJNCTURA  MYRRHS  et 
ALOES. 

< TinSlure  of  myrrh  and  aloes . 
Edinb . 

T  ake  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  one  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  in  a  fand-heat  for  fix  days, 
and  then  let  the  tindlure  be 
ftrained  off. 

This  tin&ure  is  employed  only 
in  chirurgical  dreflings,  for  cleanf- 
ing  foul  ulcers,  retraining  the 
progrefs  of  gangrenes.  See.  in 
which  intentions  the  aloes  is  an 
ufeful  addition  to  the  myrrh.  The 
hepatic  aloes  is  reckoned  more 
effe&ua]  for  thefe  purpofes  than 
the  finer  Socotorine. 

TINCTURA  OPII,  vulgo 
LAUDANUM  LIQUIDUM. 

fin&ure  of  opium ,  commonly  called 
liquid  laudanum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Crude  opium,  two  ounces  ; 
Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce; 
Aqua  aromatica,  or  fpirituous 
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cinnamon  water,  twenty  ! 
ounces. 

Digeft  in  a  fand-bath,  with  a  gen-  | 
tie  heat,  and  afterwards  train 
off  the  tincture. 

It  is  made  alfo  without  faffron.  • 

This  is  a  very  elegant  liquid 
opiate,  the  mentruum  diffolving 
nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  • 
opium,  and  effeftually  covering 
its  ill  flavour.  The  proportion  of 
mentruum  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  in  the  vinous  tin&ure  foriner- 
ly  deferibed  (fee  page  298) ;  oue 
grain  of  opium  goes  to  about 
twenty  drops  of  that  tin&ure,  and 
twenty-five  of  this :  neverthelefs, 
as  there  appears  to  be  more  of  the 
opium  diffolved  here  than  in  the 
other,  this  tin&ure  may  poffibly 
be  the  tronget  of  the  two.  If 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  fhops 
werefurnifhed  with  a  liquid  opiate, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  men- 
flruum  was  Hill  much  larger,  foas 
to  admit  of  the  dofe  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  weight  or  meafure ;  the 
method,  by  drops,  Teeming  too 
precarious  for  a  medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a  kind.  The  following 
preparation  is  contrived  with  this 
view. 

Take  of  ^ 

Thebaic  extraft,  half  a  drain ; 
Highly-re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
called  alcohol,  ten  ounces ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  twen¬ 
ty  ounces. 

Digeft  them  together  until  the 
opium  is  diffolved,  and  then  fil¬ 
ter  the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  I  apprehend 
to  be  free  from  all  the  inconyeni- 
encies  attending  the  common  opiate 
tin&ures.  The  menftruum  dif- 
folves  the  whole  of  the  opium,  ex¬ 
cept  the  impurities,  and  confe- 
quently  the  tin&ure  is  not  liable 
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to  any  uncertainty  in  point  of 
ftrength.  The  dofe  may  be  af- 
ceriained  to  the  gieaceft  exadnefs: 
one  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  one  ounce  by  meafure,  which 
is  equal  nearly  to  feveir  drams  by 
weight.  Neither  the  tindures  in 
wine  nor  proof  fpirit  are  fo  well 
adapted  for  keeping,  as  could  be 
wifhed  ;  in  long  handing,  a  part 
of  the  opium  is  gradually  thrown 
off  from  both,  and  consequently 
the  tindures  become  gradually 
weaker  :  the  part,  which  thus  fe- 
parates,  amounts  fometimes,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  to  near  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at 
flrft  diffolved  ;  it  floats  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  vinous  tindure,  and  in 
the  fpirituous  flnks  to  the  bottom. 
Jn  the  preparation  here  recom¬ 
mended,  it  has  not  been  obferved 
that  any  reparation  happens. 

Inftead  of  the  cinnamon  water, 
pure  water  may  be  employed  in 
the  mixture  ;  and  where  aroma¬ 
tic  additions  are  wanted,  either  in 
a  medicinal  intention,  or  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium, 
any  proper  tindure  or  diftilled 
water  may  be  extemporaneoufly 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  correc¬ 
tor  of  opium,  but  the  qualities  it 
was  fuppofed  to  correct  are  merely 
imaginary :  nor  indeed  can  that 
article  be  of  much  importance  in 
any  intention,  in  the  (mall  quan¬ 
tity  that  enters  a  dofe  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture  ;  a  grain  of  opium  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  only  half  a  grain 
of  faffron. 

T1NCTUR  A  RHABARBARI 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  tindure  of  rhubarb . 

Lond* 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked. 


half  an  ounce ; 

Saffron,  two  drams  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  drain  off 
the  tindure  for  ufe. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  AMARA. 
Bitter  tindure  of  rhubarb . 
Edinh . 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce ; 

Gentian  root,  a  dram  and  a 
half; 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  dram; 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 

French  brandy,  one  pint. 

Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then 
drain  the  tindure. 

This  tindure  may  likewifebe  made 
with  mountain  wine. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  DULCIS. 
Sweet  tindure  of  rhubarb . 
Edinb . 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces ; 

Leffer  cardamoms,  half  an  ounce; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  two  days ;  and  then, 
having  drained  out  the  tindure, 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  white 
fugar-candy  in  powder,  and  di¬ 
geft  again  until  the  fugar  is  dif¬ 
folved. 

The  laft  of  thefe  preparations  is 
fomewhat  improved  from  the  form¬ 
er  edition.  Two  ounces  of  liquo¬ 
rice  and  one  of  raifins  are  Sup¬ 
plied  by  an  increafe  of  the  fugar  ; 
and  two  drams  of  canella  alba,  by 
increafing  the  cardamom  feeds  from 
two  to  four  drams. 

All  the  foregoing  tindures  of 
rhubarb  are  defigned  as  ftoma- 
chics  and  corroborants,  as  well 
as  purgatives  :  fpirituous  liquors 
excellently  extrad  thofe  parts  of 
the  rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firii 
qualities  refide,  and  the  addition¬ 
al  ingredients  conftderably  promote 

their 
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their  efficacy.  In  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  indigeftion,  laxity  of  the 
inteftines,  diarrhoeas,  colicky  and 
other  like  complaints,  thefe  medi¬ 
cines  are  frequently  of  good  fer- 
vice  :  the  fecond  is  alfo,  in  many 
cafes,  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  ofinter- 
mittents,  particularly  in  cachettic 
habits,  where  the  yifcera  are  ob- 
ftrutted.  In  thefe  intentions,  a 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  for 
a  dofe,  and  occafionally  repeated. 

TINCTURA  SATURNINA, 

Saturnine  tindure. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead, 

Green  Vitriol,  each  two  ounces ; 
Prettified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Reduce  the  falts  feparately  into  a 
powder ;  then  add  the  fpirit, 
and  digeft  them  together  with¬ 
out  heat :  afterwards  filter  the 
tintture  through  paper. 

TINCTURA 

ANTJPHTHISICA. 

Antiphthifcal  -tin  dure. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Vitriol  of  iron,  an  ounce  ; 
Rettified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Let  a  tintture  be  extratted  with¬ 
out  heat. 

The  reducing  of  the  falts  fepa¬ 
rately  into  powder,  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  digeftion  'without  heat> 
are  very  neceffary  circumftances  ; 
for  if  the  ingredients  are  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  pulverized  together,  they 
will  grow  fott  and  almoft  liquid  : 
and  it  heat  is  made  ufe  of,  fcarce 
any  tintture  will  be  obtained. 

Thefe  tinttures  are  fometimes 
given  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 
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for  reftraining  immoderate  fecre- 
tions,  particularly  the  colliqua¬ 
tive  fweats  attending  hettic  fevers 
and  phthifical  diforders,  whence  j 
the  name  antiphthijical  tintture.  ] 
They  are  undoubtedly  medicines 
of  great  efficacy  in  thele  cafes, 
but  too  dangerous  ones  to  be  raffi- 
ly  ventured  on.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed,  that  they  do  not  contain 
any  of  the  fugar  of  lead  ;  but  ex¬ 
periments  made  for  that  purpofe, ; 
have  ffiewn  that  they  do :  and 
therefore,  the  London  college  has 
very  judicioufly  changed  the  title 
of  their  tintture  into  one  expref¬ 
ling  its  being  a  preparation  of 
lead. 

'  '  I 

TINCTURA  SEN.#). 

E induce  of fen  a. 

Lond , 

Take  of 

Raifins,  Honed,  fixteen  ounces :  j 
Sena,  one  pound ; 

Caraway  feeds,  one  opnce  and 
a  half ; 

Leifer  cardamoms,  hulked,  half  , 
an  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  then  . 
ftrain  the  tintture. 

-I  ’  ::  V  ■  .  • 

TINCTURA  SENN^E 
COMPOSITA,  vulgo  ELIXIR,: 
SALUTIS. 

Compound  tindure  of  fena ,  commonly  ; 
called  elixir  of  health . 

Edinb  •  »  | 

Take  of 

Sena,  two  ounces  $ 

Rhubarb*  one  ounce  5 
Sweet  fennel  feeds, 

Juniper  berries, 

Guaiacum  Ihavings,  each  half 
an  ounce  : 

French  brandy,  three  pints. 
Digeft  for  the  fpace  of  three  days ; 
then  ftrain  off  the  tintture,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  pow¬ 
dered  fugar-candy. 

Both 
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Both  thefe  tindures  are  ufeful 
carminatives  and  cathartics,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftom- 
ed  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  fpiritu^ 
ous  liquors ;  they  oftentimes  re¬ 
lieve  flatulent  and  colicky  com¬ 
plaints,  where  the  common  cor¬ 
dials  have  little  effed :  the  dofe  is 
from  one  ro  two  ounces.  Several 
preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public,  under 
the  name  of  Daffy’s  elixir  :  the 
two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and 
fuperior  to  moft  of  them.  The 
guaiacum,  in  the  laft  of  the  above 
formulae,  is  a  very  ufeful  ingre¬ 
dient,  as  it  is  found  to  have  very 
good  effeds  when  joined  with  pur¬ 
gatives  :  two  drams  of  fena,  infufed 
in  half  a  pint  of  decodion  of  guai¬ 
acum,  work  as  brifkly  as  three 
drams  infufed  in  plain  water,  and 
with  greater  eafe  to  the  patient. 

S/,,  ,  ’  x. 

TINCTURA  SERPENT  ARJAE. 

Tinflure  of fnakeroot . 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  three 
ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  ffrain  off 

the  tindure. 

The  tindure  of  fnakeroot  was 
in  our  laft  pharmacopoeia  direded 
with  the  tin&ura  falls  tart  art , 
which  being  now  expunged,  it 
was  propofed  to  the  college  to  em¬ 
ploy  rectified  fpirit  ;  but  as  the 
heat  of  this  fpirit  prevents  the 
medicine  from  being  taken  in  fo 
large  a  dofe  as  it  might  othervvife 
be,  a  weaker  fpirit  was  made 
choice  of.  The  tindure  made  in 
this  menftruum,  which  extracts  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  root,  may  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  more  every  ^ive  or  fix  hours. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  di¬ 
rects  this  tindure  to  be  drawn  with  ' 


plague  water ;  a  diffilled  fpiritu- 
ous  water,  impregnated  with  ma~ 
fterwort,  angelica,  and  elder  flow¬ 
ers,  and  mixed  with  diftilled  vine¬ 
gar 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  two  ounces ; 
Cochineal,  one  dram ; 

Plague  water,  two  pints. 

Digeft  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  and  then  ftrain  the  tinc¬ 
ture. 

The  plague  water  is  equally  ef¬ 
ficacious,  as  a  menftruum,  with 
the  fimple  proof  fpirit  or  redified 
fpirit ;  and  likewife  coincides  with 
the  general  intention  of  the  medi¬ 
cine,  as  an  alexipharmac  in  fevers. 

TINCTURA  STOMACHIC  A. 

Stomachic  tindlure . 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Raifins,  ftoned,  four  ounces; 
Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Caraway  feeds. 

Leffer  cardamoms,  hulked. 
Cochineal,  each  two  drams ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tindure. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  fto- 
machic  tindure,  much  more  plea- 
fant  than  the  usquebaugh  of 
our  former  pharmacopoeias.  It 
may  be  taken,  without  any  vehicle, 
to  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce, 
though  oftener  ufed  in  mixtures. 

TINCTURA  STYPTICA. 

Styptic  tincture, 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Green  vitriol,  calcined,  one 
dram  ; 

French  brandy  (fuch  as  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  yellovviih  tinge  frem 
the  caffd  two  pints. 

Mlv 
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Mix  them  together,  that  the  fpirit 
may  grow  black  ;  then  pafs  it 
through  a  ftrainer. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  no 
other  Ipirit  than  French  brandy 
would  fucceea  in  ftriking  the  black 
colour,  for  which  this  tinClure  is 
valued.  But  any  fpirit,  that  has 
gained  an  impregnation  from  the 
oak  cafks,  which  thefe  kinds  of 
liquors  are  generally  kept  in,  or 
from  other  vegetable  aftringents, 
will  equally  exhibit  this  pheno¬ 
menon  ;  and  French  brandy  will 
not  do  it,  without  fuch  affiftancc. 
The  title  of  this  tinCture  expreffes 
its  medicinal  intention.,  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  styptic  of  Helve tius 
(which  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Eaton)  differs  from  it  no 
otherwife,  than  in  being  more 
operofe  in  compofition.  They  are 
recommended  both  for  internal  ufe, 
and  for  reffraining  external  haemor¬ 
rhages  :  their  virtues  do  not  feem 
to  depend  fo  much  oh  the  iron,  as 
on  the  menftruum,  the  quantity  of 
metal  diffolved  being  extremely 
fmall.  In  keeping,  the  iron  is 
apt  to  fepar^te,  and  the  liquor 
to  lofe  its  black  colour. 

TINCTURA  SUCCINI. 

cIin£ture  of  amber. 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  twenty 
ounces. 

Digell  in  a  fand-heat  for  eight 
days,  and  afterwards  fflter  the 
tinClure. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  prepara¬ 
tion  of  amber,  of  a  grateful  bal- 
famic  tafte,  and  fragrant  fmell. 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  others, 
ftrongly  recommend  it  in  d iforders 
proceeding  from  a  lax  ffate  of  the 
solids  and  debility  of  the  nervous 
lyftem;  in  fuppreffions  of  the  men- 
Itrual  diicharges,  the  liuor  aibus. 


fcminal  gleets,  rheumatic  com-  i 
plaints,  and  fome  kinds  of  epilep- . 
lies  :  it  is  directed  to  be  taken 
from  ten  to  an  hundred  drops,  in 
Canary  or  other  rich  wine. 

The  medicine  is  doubtlefs  an 
efficacious  one  ;  though  it  would 
be  much  more  fo,  if  a  part  of  the 
fpirit  was  drawn  off,  fo  as  to  leave 
what  it  had  extracted  from  the  am¬ 
ber,  concentrated  into  the  con-  { 
fiftence  of  a  balfam  :  a  tea-fpoon-  • 
ful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  with  fugar,  or 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  The 
fpbit  diftilled  off,  which  is  richly 
impregnated  with  the  amber  fmell, 
may  be  referved  for  extracting  a 
frefh  tinCture  from  another  parcel 
of  amber.  A  tinCture  of  amber, 
made  in  this  fpirit,  poffeffes  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  concrete,  and 
•  appears  to  be  one  of  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  preparations  of  it. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  have  been 
commonly  employed  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  tinCture  ;  but  with 
no  good  effeCt  ;  for  they  not  only 
do  not  promote  the  diffolution  of 
the  amber,  but  likewife  injure  the 
medical  virtue  of  the  preparation. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  fubftances  that 
have  been  made  trial  of,  give  any 
confiderable  affiftance  to  fpirit  of 
wine  in  diffolving  this  concrete, 
except  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which, 
when  intimately  combined  with  it 
into  a  dulcified  fpirit,  forms  a 
menftruum  faid  to  be  much  more 
efficacious  for  amber  than  the  fim- 
ple  vinous  fpirit.  The  college  of  * 
Edinburgh  have  accordingly,  in 
the  late  reformation  of  their  phar¬ 
macopoeia,  made  choice  of  this 
menftruum,  and  directed  the  tinc¬ 
ture  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces  ; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
pint. 

Digefl 
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Digeft  them  In  a  fand-bath,  with 
a  gentle  heat,  fox  four  days; 
and  then  filter  the  tin&ure. 
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heat  for  twenty-four  hours;  then 
pour  off  the  tinaure  from  the 
feces. 
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TINCTURA  SUDORIFICA. 

Sudorific  tinfture, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fix  drams ; 
Cochineal, 

Englilh  faffron,  each  two  drams ; 
Opium,  one  fcruple ; 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then 
pafs  the  tinaure  through  a 
ftrainer. 

This  compofttion  is  an  efficaci¬ 
ous  fudorific  ;  the  ingredients  be¬ 
ing  of  the  moft  powerful  kind, 
and  the  menftruum  not  only  ex¬ 
trading  thofe  parts  of  them  in 
which  their  virtues  confift,  but 
co-operating  ftrongly  in  the  fame 
intention.  Ruflia  caftor,  a  fuper- 
numerary  ingredient  in  former  edi¬ 
tions,  is  now  omitted ;  and  co¬ 
chineal,  which  from  the  quantity 
of  it  formerly  employed  feemed 
to  have  been  defigned  with  a  me¬ 
dicinal  view,  is  now  reduced  to 
one  half,  and  nothing  more  is  ex- 
pedled  from  it  than  to  furnifh  an 
agreeable  “colour  to  the  tinaure. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  tinaure,  by 
meafure,  contains  five-eighths  of 
a  grain  of  opium. 

Ti  NCTURA  SULPHURIS. 

Tintture  of  fulphur. 

Take  of 

Reaified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pint. 

Hepar  fulphuris  (that  is,  amix» 
ture  of  fulphur  and  fixt  alka¬ 
line  fait  melted  together)  four 
ounces. 

Grind  the  hepar  into  powder  whilft 
hot  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  the 
fpirit,  and  digeft  in  a  moderate 


.  The  digeftion  may  be  commo- 
dioufly  performed  in  a  glafs  re¬ 
ceiver:  put  the  fpirit  firfl  into  the 
veffel,  and  pour  the  hot  powder 
upon  it  :  then  (hake  them  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  exhala¬ 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  fpirit  dur¬ 
ing  the  digeftion,  infert  a  glafs 
tube  into  the  mouth  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

This  tintture  is  of  a  rich  gold 
colour,  a  hot  aromatic  tafte,  and  a 
particular,  not  ungrateful  fmell. 
Its  virtues  are  thofe  of  a  warm  at¬ 
tenuating,  aperient,  and  anti-acid 
medicine.  Some  have  recommend¬ 
ed  it  as  a  laft  refource  in  phthifes 
and  ulcerations  of  the  lungs ;  but 
in  thefe  cafes  it  promifes  little  fer- 
vice,  and  has  been  fometimes 
found  prejudicial.  The  dofe  is 
from  ten  to  fixty  drops :  it  is  molt 
commodioully  taken  in  Canary  or 
other  rich  wines. 

TINCTURA  ANTIMONIt. 

5~ indlure  of  antimony  • 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  one  pound; 
Antimony,  half  a  pound  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Reduce  the  antimony  into  powder, 
mix  it  with  the  fait,  and  melt 
them  together,  with  aftrong  fire, 
for  an  hour.  Then  pour  out 
the  matter,  pulverize  it,  add 
the  fpirit,  and  digeft  them  for 
three  or  four  days  :  after  which, 
ftrain  off  the  tincture  for  ufe, 
Edinb . 

Take  of 

,  Antimony,  in  powder,  four 
'ounces ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces ; 
Rectified  fpirit  ofwine^twopjnt®. 

Mix 
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Mix  the  antimony  with  the  fait  of 
tartar.}  and  injedl  them  by  little 
and  little  into  a  crucible  placed 
in  a  ftrong  fire.  The  mixture 
melts  thin,  and  is  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  this  ftate  for  half  an 
hour  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
poured  out  into  a  hot  and  dry 
iron  mortar.  Powder  the  mafs 
while  hot*  put  it  into  a  heated 
matrafs,  and  pour  thereon  the 
fpirit.  Digeft  them  together* 
for  three  days,  in  a  gentle  heat 
of  fand  ;  and  then  decant  the 
tindlure. 

,  .  .  '  :  -A 

In  thefe  proceffes,  the  alkaline 
fait  unites  with  the  fulphur  of  the 
antimony  into  a  hepar  ;  which 
communicates  to  the  fpirit  a  tinc¬ 
ture  fimilar  to  the  foregoing.  This 
antimonial  tindlure  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  likewife  fome  of  the  regu- 
line  parts  of  the  mineral,  and  is  faid 
to  have  fometimes  provoked  a  puke 
when  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
even  in  a  fmall  dofe.  It  Hands  re¬ 
commended,  in  dofes  of  from  ten 
to  fixty  drops  or  more,  as  a  deob- 
ftruent,  promoter  of  urine,  and  pu¬ 
rifier  of  the  blood. 

Ti  NCTURA  ANTI  MON  II  DIA¬ 
PHORETIC!. 

Pinfiure  of  diaphoretic  antimony. 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony,  fixteeen 
ounces ; 

Nitre,  four  pounds ; 

Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  three 

pints. 

Let  the  antimony  and  nitre  be  finely 
powdered,  mixed,  injected  by  a 
fpoonful  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  and  kept  in  a  ftrong 
melting  heat  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  pour  the  matter  into  a 
warm  iron  mortar,  powder  it 
whilft  hot.  and  immediately  add 
the  vinous  fpirit.  Digeil  for 


three  days,  and  filter  the  tinc¬ 
ture  for  ufe. 

This  tindlure  is  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  in  the  fame  dofe.  It  is 
very  fragrant  in  fmell,  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  tafte. 

Tinctura  salis  ^TARTAR*. 
TinSure  of  fait  of  tartar . 
Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces. 

Melt  it  in  a.  crucible  till  it  acquires 
a  greenifh  colour  3  pulverize  it 
whilft  hot,  and  immediately  pour 
upon  it,  in  allrong  long-necked 
matrafs,  as  much  redined  fpirit 
of  wine  as  will  Hand  three  or 
four  inches  above  it  :  digeft, 
forfeveral  days,  in  a  pretty  ftrong 
fand  heat,  that  a  tindlure  may 
be  obtained. 


This  preparation  is  taken  from 
the  preceding  edition  of  our  phar¬ 
macopoeia.  It  has  been  ufually 
expedled  to  be  of  a  red  hue  3  but 
(as  the  committee  obferve)  if  nei-  • 
ther  the  fait  nor  the  fpirit  have  any 
oily  tindlure,  the  fpirit,  though  it 
acquires  from  the  alkali  a  hot  pun¬ 
gent  tafte,  will  fcarce  receive  any 
degree  of  colour,  unlefs  by  fome 
ipark  of  coal,  which  may  acciden¬ 
tally  fall  into  the  crucible,  while 
the  fait  is  calcining.  For  this  rea- 
fon  this  tindlure  has  been  ufually 
prepared  in  a  counterfeit  manner, 
by  adding  fome  portion  of  antimo¬ 
ny  to  the  fait,  whereby  it  refem- 
bled  too  much  the  tindlure  of  anti-' 
mony,  for  both  to  be  retained  at 
the  late  revifak 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA. 

Pin  Sure  of  halfam  of  Tolu. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Halfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and 
a  half 3 

Pv.edfified 


Chap.  3.  Spirituous 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Digeft  in  a  fand-heat,  until  the 
balfam  is  difTolved ;  and  then 
ftrain  the  tindlure. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of  To¬ 
lu  pofiefifes  all  the  virtues  of  the 
balfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  in¬ 
ternally,  in  the  feveral  intentions 
for  which  this  valuable  balfam  is 
propen,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea- 
fpoonful  or  two,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  Mixed  with  the  plain 
firup  of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant 
balfamic  lirup. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANS 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  tindure  of  valerian. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  due  digeftion,  ftrain  off  the 
tindture. 

The  valerian  xoot  ought  to  be 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  other- 
wife  the  fpirit  wild  next  fufficiently 
extra#  its  virtues.  The  tindture 
proves  of  a  deep  colour,  and  con¬ 
siderably  firong  of  the  valerian  ; 
'though  it  has  not  been  found  to 
anfwer  fo  well  in  the  cure  of  epi¬ 
leptic  diforders,  as  the  root  in  fub- 
ftance  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus.  The  dofe  of  the 
tindture  is,  from  half  a  fpoonful  to 
a  fpoonful  or  more  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANAE 
VOLATILIS. 

V olatile  tindure  of  valerian . 

Lend. 

T ake  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces ; 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  in  a  veftel 
clofely  fto.pt,  and  afterwards 
ftrain  off  the  tincture. 
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The  volatile  fpirit  is  here  an 
excellent  menftruum,  and  at  the 
fame  time  confiderably  promotes 
the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which 
in  fome  cafes  wants  an  afiiftance  of 
this  kind.  The  dofe  may  be  a  tea- 
fpoonful  or  two. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI. 

Lind ure  of  veratrum,  or  white 
hellebore. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  eight 
ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  them  together,  and  filter 
the  tindture  through  paper. 

This  tindture  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics.  See.  and  as 
an  emetic  in  apoplectic  and  ma¬ 
niacal  diforders.  Jt  may  likewife 
ibefo  managed,  as  to  prove  a  pow¬ 
erful  alterative  and  deobftruent,  in 
cafes  where  rnilder  remedies  have 
little  eftedt.  But  a  great  deal  op 
caution  is  requifite  in  its  ufe :  the 
dofe,  at  firft,  ought  to  be  only  a 
few  drops ;  if  confxderable,  it 
proves  violently  emetic  or  ca¬ 
thartic. 

BALSAMUM  GUAJACINUM. 

Balfam  pf  guaiacum. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  three  drams  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints 
and  a  half. 

Digeft  till  the  gum  is  difTolved, 
and  then  ftrain  off  the  balfam. 

ELIXIR  GUAIACJNUM. 

Elixir  pf  guaiacum. 

Edicih. 

Take  of 

G  um  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two 

ounces ; 

B.allam  pf  .Peru,  twp  drams  ; 

Y  Eftential 
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Effential  oil  ef  faffafras,  one 
dram  ; 

Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  pint. 
Digeft  the  gum  guaiacum  and  bal¬ 
fam  in  the  volatile  fpirit  for  fix 
days,  in  a  clofe-ftopt  phial, which 
is  now  and  then  to  be  fhaken  : 
afterwards  ftrain  the  tindlure, 
and  add  to  it  the  effential  oil. 

Both  thefecompofitions  are  me¬ 
dicines  of  great  efficacy,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  anfweringmany  ufeful  pur- 
pofes.  They  warm  and  ftrengthen 
the  habit,  and  promote  infenfible 
perfpiration.  Twenty  or  thirty 
drops  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  or  oftener,  in  any 
proper  vehicle,  in  rheumatic  com¬ 
plaints,  cutaneous  defedations,  See. 
particularly  where  the  patient  is 
of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed. 
In  hot  bilious  conltitutions,  and 
tenfity  or  rigidity  of  the  veflels, 
like  other  Simulating  medicines, 
they  are  evidently  improper. 

Balsamum  commendatory. 

Baurne  de  commandeur. 

Take  of 

Dry  Peruvian  balfam,  one  ounce ; 
Storax  in  the  tear,  two  ounces: 

'  •-  •  r,  * 

Benjamin,  three  ounces ; 
Soco'torine  aloes. 

Myrrh, 

Olibannm, 

Angelica  roots, 

St.  John’s  wort  flowers,  each 
half  an  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 

Let  them  Hand  together  in  the  fun 
during  the  dog-days,  in  aglafs 
veffel,  clofely  llopt;  and  after- 
’  wards  ftrain  out  the  balfam  thro’ 
a  linen  cloth, 

t 

This  balfam  has  been  inferted, 
with  little  variation,  in  lome  fo¬ 
reign  pharmacopoeias,  and  likewife 
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kept  a  fecret  in  private  hands,  un¬ 
der  the  titles  of  Balfamum  Perji k 
cum,  Balfam  of  Berne ,  Wade's  bal¬ 
fam ,  Friars  balfam ,  Jefuits  drops , 
& c.  The  form  above  is  taken 
from  the  original  receipt  publiffied 
by  Pomet  (Hifoire  des  drogues ,  edit. 
2  tom.ii.  p.56.)  It  Hands  greatly  re¬ 
commended,  externally,  forcleanf* 
ing  and  healing  wounds  and  ul¬ 
cers,  for  difeuffing  cold  tumors,  al¬ 
laying  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  other 
old  pains  and  aches  ;  and  likewife 
internally,  for  warming  and 
Arengthening  the  flomach  and  in¬ 
terlines,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
relieving  colicky  complaints.  Out¬ 
wardly,  it  is  applied  cold  on  the 
part  with  a  feather;  inwardly,  a 
few  drops  are  taken  at  a  time,  in 
wine  or  any  ether  convenient  ve¬ 
hicle. 

BALSAMUM  •  A 
TRAUMATICUM. 

Traumatic ,  or  ■vulnerary  balfam * 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  three  ounces ; 

Storax,  ftrained,  two  ounces  5 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce; 
ReClified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft,  that  the  gums  may  as  much 
as  poflibie  be  diffolved ;  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  balfam  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  elegant  reformation 
of  the  preceding  compolition,  con- 
fiderably  more  Ample,  yet  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  efficacy.  The  balfam  of 
Tolu  fupplies,  with  advantage,  the 
dry  Peruvian  balfam,  a  drug  very 
rare  to  be  met  with  in  this  country : 
the  olibanum.  myrrh,  and  angelica 
roots  here  omitted,  were  certainly 
luperfiuous  in  a  medicine  contain¬ 
ing  fo  much  more  powerful  mate¬ 
rials  ;  and  the  St.John’s  wort  flow¬ 
ers  are  as  defervedly  thrown  out. 
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as  having  little  eife  to  recommend 
them  than  prejudice  or  fuperfti- 
tion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  powdered,  three  oun¬ 
ces; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces ; 
Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  them  in  a  fand-heat,  for 
the  fpace  of  three  days  ;  and 
then  ftrain  the  balfam. 

This  is  a  further  contraction 
of  the  baume  de  commendeur, 
without  any  injury  to  it  as  a  me¬ 
dicine,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  the  title  (hews 
it  defigned.  Socotorine  aloes  is 
here  judicioufly  exchanged  for  the 
hepatic,  which  appears  from  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  the  moft  ferviceable 
in  external  applications. 

ELIXIR  ALOES. 

Elixir  of  Aloes. 

!  Lond.  ' 

Take  of 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  two  pints ; 
Socotorine  aloes, 

Saffron,  each  three  ounces. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  ftrain  off 
the  elixir. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS. 

Edinb. 

•  Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit, 
in  a  fand-bath,  for  the  fpace  of 
four  days :  then  add  the  aloes 
in  powder,  and  the  faffron  ; 
continue  the  digeftion  for  two 
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days  longer,  fuffer  the  feces  to 
fubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
elixir. 

This  is  the  elixir proprietatis  of 
P^racelfus,  improved  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  preparation.  The 
myrrh,  faffron,  and  aloes,  have 
been  ufually  directed  to  be  digefted 
in  the  fpirit  together ;  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  the  menftruum  foon  loads 
itfelf  with  the  latter,  fo  as  fcarce 
to  take  up  any  of  the  myrrh  ;  whilffc 
a  tinCture,  extracted  firft  from  the 
myrrh  *  readily  diflblves  a  large 
quantity  of  the  others.  The  alka¬ 
line  fait,  commonly  ordered  in 
thefe  preparations,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  diffolution  of  the 
myrrh,  we  have  already  obferved 
to  be  ufelefs ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
now  omitted. 

This  medicine  is  greatly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  not  undefervedly,  as 
a  warm  ftimulent  and  aperient.  It 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  other 
vifcera,  cleanfes  the  firft  paftages 
from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  natural  fecretions  in  ge¬ 
neral.  Its  continued  ufe  has  fre¬ 
quently  done  good  fervice  in  ca¬ 
chectic  and  iCteric  cafes,  uterine 
obftruCtions,  and  other  like  difoj-- 
ders  ;  particularly  in  cold,  pale, 
phlegmatic  habits ;  where  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  of  a  hot  bilious  conftitu- 
tion  and  florid  complexion,  this 
warm  ftimulating  medicine  is  lefs 
proper,  and  fometimes  prejudicial. 
The  dofe  may  be,  from  twenty 
drops  to  a  tea-fpopnful  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  purpofes  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  anfwer. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS  VI- 
TRIOL1CUM. 

Edinb. 

T ake  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

f^nglifh  faffron,  half  an  ounce; 

Y  z  Dulcified 
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Dulcified,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
pint  and  a  half. 

Digeft  them  in  a  fand-heat  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  days;  and  having 
then  fa fibred  the  feces  to  fub- 
fide,  pour  off  the  clear  elixir. 

Here  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol  is  very  judicioufiy  fubdituted 
-to  the  fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in 
other  books  of  pharmacy  to  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  for  that  ftrong  acid  precipi¬ 
tates  from  the  liquor  great  part  of 
what  it  had  before  taken  up  front 
the  other  ingredients ;  whereas, 
when  the  acid  is  previoudy  com¬ 
bined  with  the  vinous  fpirit,  and 
thereby  dulcified  as  it  is  called,  it 
does  not  impede  its  diifolving 
power.  This  elixir  podefies  the 
general  virtues  of  the  preceding, 
and  is,  in  virtue  of  the  mendruum, 
preferred  to  it  in  hot  conditutions, 
and  weakneffes  of  the  domach. 
See  Elixir  vitrioli  in  the  following 
page. 

ELIXIR  PAREGORICUM. 

Paregoric  elixir . 

Load. 

Take  of  : 

Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Opium  drained,  each  one  dram ; 
Camphor,  two  fcruples ; 
Efiential  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 
dram.;1 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  and  drain. 

This  elixir  is  taken  from  Le 
Mort  with  the  omiffion  of  three 
unneceffary  ingredients,  honey,  li¬ 
quorice,  and  alkaline  fait.  It  was 
originally  prefcribed  under  the  title 
of  Elixir,  asthmaticum,  which 
it  does  not  ill  deferve.  It  contri¬ 
butes  to  allay  the  tickling,  which 
provokes  frequent  coughing  ;  and 
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at  the  fame  time,  is  fuppofed »; 
open  the  bread,  and  give  greal 
liberty  of  breathing :  the  opiq 
procures  (as  it  does  by  itfelf) 
temporary  relief  from  the  fynf 
toms ;  whild  the  other  ingredierj 
tend  to  remove  the  caufe,  and  pr 
vent  their  return.  It  is  given 
children,  againd  the  chin-coug 
&c.  from  five  drops  to  twenty; 
adults,  from  twenty  to  an  hu 
di  ed.  Half  an  ounce  by  meafuj 
contains  about  a  grain  of  opium! 

ELIXIR  PECTORALE. 

Pe floral  elixir . 

Edinbt 

Take  of  / 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  ounces  J : 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  ounce;  :j 
F lowers  of  Benzoine, 

Englilh  fadron,  each  half  a 
ounce; 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  tw_ 
pints. 

Diged  them  in  a  f^nd-heat  fc 
three  days,  $tid  then  ftr^in  p 
the  elixir. 

This  balfamic  elixir  is  given  tj 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  twi| 
or  three  times  a  day,  as  an  expec 
torant  and  detergent,  in  cough* 
and  ulcerations  of  the  bread,  TE 
balfam  of  Perq  ist  a  new  ingredi 
ent,  introduced  in  the  prefent  edh 
tion  ;  and  the  flowers  of  benzoini 
are  fubdituted  to  benzoine  in  fub! 
dance. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  AQIDUM 

Acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Lond. 

T ake  of  the 

Aromatic  tindure,  one  pint ;  | 
Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol,  four  ounces-. 

Mix  them  together,  and  after  the; 
feces  have  fubfided,  filter  the 
elixir  through  paper. 


This 
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This  preparation  was  originally 
taken  fromMynficht,  and  has  been 
ufually  diftinguifhed  by  his  name. 
Jt  is  here  prepared  in  a  fomewhat 
different  manner  from  that  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  author,  and  in  other 
hooks  of  pharmacy  ;  the  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  and  fpirit  of  wine  being  there 
firll  mixed  together,  and  then  di¬ 
gested  upon  aromatics. 

Mynficht’s  elixir  of  vitriol  is  di¬ 
rected  in  our  preceding  pharmaco¬ 
poeia  as  follows ; 

Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Cloves,  each  three  drams  ; 
Calamus aromaticus,  one  ounce ; 
Galangal,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Sage, 

Mint,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cubebs, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams  ; 
Aloes  wood. 

Citron  peel,  each  one  drain . 
&edu,ce  thefe  ingredients  into  a 
powder,  to  which  add,  of 
Sugar-candy,  three  ounces  ; 
Spirit  of  wine,  a  pint  and  a 
half  j 

Oil  of  vitriol,  one  pint. 

Digeft  them  together  for  twenty 
days,  and  then  filter  the  tincture 
for  ufe. 

In  the  new  edition  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia  the  elixir  <vi~ 
trioli  is  thus  prepared. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  oneounce  and ahalf; 
Ginger,  one  ounce  ; 
Pepper-mint  leaves,  dried,  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  fix  ounces ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Drop  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  little  and 
little  into  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
digeft  them  together  in  a  fand- 
bath,  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
for  three  days  :  then  add  the 
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other  ingredients :  continue  the 
digeftion,  in  the  fame  gentle 
heat,  for  three  days  longer;  and 
afterwards  filter  the  tinCture  in 
a  glafs  funnel. 

The  intention  in  thefe  procefles 
is,  to  obtain  a  tinCture  of  aromatic 
vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  confiderable  propor¬ 
tion  of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the 
tinCture  is  firft  drawn  with  vinous 
fpirits,  and  the  acid  added  after¬ 
wards,  as  in  the  firft  of  the  above 
prefcriptions,  the  acid  precipitates 
great  part  of  what  the  fpirit  had 
before  taken  up  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  fpirit  immediately  before  the 
extraction,  as  in  the  fecond  pro- 
cefs,  it  prevents  the  diftblution  Or 
all  that  it  would  have  precipitated 
by  the  former  way  of  treatment : 
by  previoufly  uniting  the  acid  and 
the  vinous  fpirit  together  by  di¬ 
geftion,  as  in  the  lalt  procefs,  the 
inconvenience  is  fomewhat  leffened. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  valu¬ 
able  medicines  in  weaknefs  and  re¬ 
laxations  of  the  ftomach,  and  de¬ 
cays  of  conftitution,  particularly  in 
thofe  which  proceed  from  irregula¬ 
rities,  which  are  accompanied  with 
flow  febrile  fymptoms,  or  which 
follow  the  fupprefhon  of  intermit- 
tents.  They  have  frequently  taken 
place  after  bitters  and  aromatics, 
by  themfelves,  had  availed  nothing : 
and,  indeed,  great  part  of  their, 
virtue  depends  on  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  which,  barely  diluted  with 
water,  has,  in  thefe  cafes,  where 
the  ftomach  could  bear  the  acidity, 
produced  happy  efFeCts. 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  Medicina 
gymnaftica)  that  he  was  recovered, 
by  Mynficht’s  elixir,  from  an  ex¬ 
treme  decay  of  conftitution,  and 
continual  Teachings  to  vomit.  They 
may  all  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  forty  drops  or  more,  according 

y  3-  to 
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to  the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  at  fuch  times  as  the 
Itomach  is  moil  empty. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  DULCE. 

1 Sweet  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Lond. 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tinCture,  one  pint ; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfons 
whofe  flomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  foregoing  acid  elixir  ;  to  the 
tafte,it  is  gratefully  aromatic,  with¬ 
out  any  perceptible  acidity.  The 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  di¬ 
rected,  occafions  little  or  no  pre¬ 
cipitation  upon  adding  it  to  the 
tinCtLre. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia 
preceding  the  prefent,  employed 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  as  the 
menftruum.  The  compofition  was 
as  follows  : 

Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  two 
pounds ; 

Effential  oil  of  mint,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

of  lemon  peel, 
of  nutmeg,  each  two  drams. 
Gradually  drop  the  oils  into  the 

fpirit,  and  mix  the  whole  well 

together. 

This  elixir,  if  the  effential  oils 
are  good,  and  the  dulcified  fpirit 
made  as  it  ought  to  be  (if  it  is  not, 
it  will  not  difiolye  the  oils)  proves 
a  very  elegant  and  grateful  fto- 
machic,  fimilar  to  the  foregoing 
fweet  elixir  :  a  tea-fpconful  of  ei¬ 
ther  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  for¬ 
merly  in  great efleem  under  the  title 


of  VlGANl’s  VOLATILE  ELIXIR 
of  vitriol;  the  compofition  of 
which  was  firfl  communicated  to 
the  public  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  re- 
formata .  It  is  prepared  by  digeft- 
ing  fome  volatile  fpirit  of  vitriol 
upon  afmall  quantity  of  mint  leaves 
curioufly  dried,  till  the  liquor  has 
acquired  a  fine  green  colour.  If 
the  fpirit,  as  it  frequently  does, 
partakes  too  much  of  the  acid,  this 
colour  will  not  fucceed  :  in  fuch 
cafe  it  fhould  be  rectified  from  a 
little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  hereafter 
directed  in  chap.  viii.  fed.  5.  The 
mint  is  mod  commodioufly  fuf- 
pended  in  the  fpirit  in  a  fine  linen 
cloth :  this  prevents  the  neceffity 
of  filtration,  during  which  the  more 
volatile  parts  would  exhale, 

ELIXIR  MYRRHiE 
COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  elixir  of  myrrh . 

Lond . 

Take  of 

ExtraCt  of  favin,  one  ounce ; 

TinClure  of  caflor,  one  pint  ; 

TinCture  of  myrrh,  half  a  pint. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  then 

ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  one  deferibed  in  fome  former 
difpenfatories  under  the  name  of 
Elixir  uterinum.  It  is  a  me¬ 
dicine  of  great  importance  in  ute¬ 
rine  obftruCtions,  and  in  hypochon¬ 
driacal  cafes;  tho’,  poffibly,  means 
might  be  contrived  of  fuperadding 
more  effectually  the  virtues  of  favin 
to  a  tinCture  of  myrrh  and  caftor. 
It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to 
twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in  pen¬ 
ny  royal  water,  or  any  other  Suit¬ 
able  vehicle. 

ELIXIR  SACRUM. 

Ed  bib. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  fmall,  ten  drams; 

Socoto  • 
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Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  fix 
drams  ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  half  an 
ounce ; 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Diged  for  two  days,  and  then  drain 

the  elixir. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS 
CAMPHORATUS. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  njoine. 

Lond.  and  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam¬ 
phor  may  be  diffolved. 

This  folution  of  camphor  is 
employed  chiefly  for  external  ufes, 
againft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
numbnefles,  inflammations,  for  dif- 
cufling  tumours,  preventing  gan¬ 
grenes,  or  reftraining  their  pro- 
grefs.  It  is  too  pungent  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  internally,  even  when  di¬ 
luted,  nor  does  the  dilution  fuc- 
ceed  well ;  for  on  the  admixture 
of  aqueous  liquors,  the  camphor 
gradually  feparates  and  runs  toge¬ 
ther  into  little  maffes. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others, 
mention  a  camphorated  fpirit  not 
fubjeCt  to  this  inconvenience.  It 
is  prepared  by  grinding  the  cam¬ 
phor  with  fomewhat  more  than  an 
equal  weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
then  adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
propf  fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  diftillation.  This  fpi¬ 
rit  was  propofed  to  the  college  to 
be  received  into  the  pharmacopoeia, 
at  the  late  revifal,  under  the  title 

of  Sp  IRITUS  CAMPHOR.®  TAR- 

tarizatus,  But,  upon  trial,  it 
did  not  anfwer  expectation  :  fome 
of  the  camphor,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  rifes  with  the  fpirit  in  di- 
ltillation,  though  but  afmall  quan¬ 
tity  ;  whence,  mixed  with  a  large 
portion  of  water,  it  does  not  fen- 
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fibly  render  it  turbid  ;  but  in  a 
proper  quantity,  it  exhibits  the 
fame  appearance  as  the  more  com¬ 
mon  camphorated  fpirit  :  it  did 
not  appear,  that  fpirit  diftilled  from 
camphor,  with  or  without  the  al¬ 
kaline  fait,  differed  at  all  in  this 
refpeCt. 

The  moil  convenient  method  of 
uniting  camphor  with  aqueous  li¬ 
quors,  for  internal  ufe,  feems  to  be 
by  the  mediation  of  almonds,  or 
of  mucilages ;  triturated  with  thefe, 
it  readily  mingles  with  water  into 
the  form  of  an  emullicn,  at  the 
fame  time  that  its  pungency  is  con- 
fiderably  abated.  It  may  alfo  be 
commodioufly  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  an  oily  draught,  expreffed 
oils  totally  diffolving  it. 

Tinctura  benzoini. 

Tindiure  of  benzoins* 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  four  ounces ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  fand- 
heat  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  decant  off  the  tinCture. 

This  tinCture  flands  recom¬ 
mended  in  afthmas,  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  lungs,  irij  dofes  of  from 
twenty  to  fixty  or  feventy  drops.  It 
has,  however,  been  principally 
made  ufe  of  externally,  as  a  cofme- 
tic,  for  clearing  and  fmoothing  the 
fkin  :  for  thefe  purpofes  it  is  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  large  proportion  of  wa¬ 
ter,  when  it  forms  a  white  liquor 
called  Lac  virginis.  If  this  be 
fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  the 
benzoine  precipitates,  in  form  of 
a  white  magiftery  (of  a  very  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  not  difagreeable 
tafte)  which  in  the  Brandenburgh 
pharmacopoeia  is  preferred  to  the 
flowers  of  benzoine,  as  being  free 
from  the  empyreumatic  flavour 
which  thefe  are  generally  attended 
with :  it  is,  however,  of  a  diffe- 
Y  4  rent 
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ent  nature  from  the  flowers,  being 
Ho  other  than  the  benzoine  in  its 
whole  fubftance  ;  whereas  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  a  diftindt  part  of  it,  not  re- 
finous,  like  the  reft  of  the  mate, 
but  rather,  as  we  lhall  fee  hereaf¬ 
ter,  of  the  faline  kind.  The  pre¬ 
cipitation  is  diredted  to  be  made 
with  rofe  water. 

Guttje  vit^. 

Drops  of  life . 

Take  of 

Opium,  four  ounces; 

Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot. 

Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Nutmegs, 

Zedoary,  each  two  ounces ; 
Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 

Tindture  of  diaphoretic  antimo¬ 
ny,  one  pint ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Digeft  the  opium  with  the  water  in 
a  fcalding  heat,  till  as  much  as 
poflibie  of  it  is  diflblved,  and 
ftafs  the  folution  through  a. 
ftrainer.  Digeft  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  antirnonial  tindture 
for  three  or  four  days.  Mix 
both  liqtioYs  together,  let  them 
ft  and  in  digeftion  for  two  days 
longer,  and  after  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  for 
ufe. 

This  medicine  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  preferable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  opiates,  and  lefs  apt  to  leave 
a  naufea  on  the  flomach  :  the  dofe 
is  from  ten  drops  to  forty  or  fifty. 

Tinctura  feu  Essentia  am- 

1  RR  JE. 

TinSture  or  effence  of  ambergris. 
Parif 

Take  of 

'Ambergris,  one  dram  ; 
Tart'arized  fpirit  of  wine. 

Spirit  Of  rofes,  that  is,  highly 
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rectified  fpirit  of  wine  drawn 
off  from  dried  damafk  rofes, 
each  one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Digeft  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 

The  ambergris,  if  pure,  is  here 
totally  diffolved  into  a  reddifh  li¬ 
quor,  provided  the  heat  be  fuffl- 
cient  to  make  the  fpirit  boil  or 
fimmer  :  with  a  weaker  heat,  or  if 
the  fpirit  is  not  highly  redtified, 
the  folution  does  not  fuepeed.  This 
tindture  is  a  high  cordial :  eight  Of 
ten  drops  may  be  takeh  on  fugar. 

•V  .  .  1  tv 

TlNCTURA  feuEsSENTl  a  REGIA. 

The  royal  tindttre ,  or  effence . 

Parif 

T  ake  of 

Ambergris,  two  fcruple®; 

Mufti,  one  fcrdple ; 

Civet,  ten  grains  j 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops ; 

Oil  of  rhodium,  four  drops ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  half  a  dram  ; 
Redtified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Spirit  cf  rofes. 

Spirit  of  orange  flowers,  each 
one  ounce  and  a  half. 

Grind  the  fait  of  tartar  with  the 
ambergris',  mulk,  civet,  and  eft 
fential  oils,  till  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  mixed  ;  then  add  the 
fpirits,  and  digeft  ip  a  warm 
place  for  fame  days,  frequently 
ihaking.  the  veflel ;  afterwards 
let  the  liquor  fettle,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  from  the  dregs. 

This  tindture  is  a  very  high 
perfume  ;  and  by  thofe  who  can 
bear  fubltances  of  that  clafts,  may 
be  taken  like  the  preceding,  as  a 
cordial.  A  few  drops:  give  a  fine 
flavour  to  a  large  quantity  of  other 
liquors.  The  ambergris  diffolves 
here  with  lefs  heat  than  in  the  fore¬ 
going  preparation  ;  the  effentia! 
oils  promoting  its  folution. 

T 1  x  CTU  R  A 
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Tinctura  odontalgica 
Mynsichti. 

Plynjicht' s  tindure  for  the  tocthach. 
Argent  or  at  enf. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  two  ounces  ; 

Saffafras, 

Sarfaparilla,  each  one  ounce ; 
Pellitory  of  Spain, 

Alum, 

Sal  pruneilae,  each  halfan  ounce; 
Stavefacre  feeds, 

Henbane  feeds,  each  two  drams ; 
Opium, 

Cloves*  each  one  dram  and  a 
half; 

Serpyllum, 

Origanum, 

Saffron,  each  one  dram  ; 
lle&ified  fpirit  of  wine. 
Vinegar,  each  one  pint  and  a 
half. 

Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  into 
powder,  and  extract  a  tin&ure 
from  them  with  the  fpirit  and 
vinegar  mixed. 

‘‘A  lit  tLE  of  this  tin&urO  is 
to  be  taken  warm  into  the  mOufh, 
?£  and  repeated  if  there  fhould  be 
f‘  occafion.  It  effe&ually  relieves 
f*  the  moft  violent  toothachs ;  pre- 
“  venting  the  afflux  of  humours, 
“  and  furprizingly  extrading  thofe 
**  already  fettled  upon  the  parts  : 
“  the  pain  feems  often  on  the  firfl 
tc  application  of  it  to  increafe,  but 
^  foon  after  abates  and  goes  off.” 
The  above  compofitioh,  and  this 
account  of  its  virtues,  is  from  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  college  of 
Strafburg. 

Essentia  a  lexiph  arm  aca 
St  ahlii. 

Stahl’s  alexipharmac  effence . 
Argentoratenf 
Take  of  the  roots  of 
Maflerwort, 

Carline  thiftle, 

Angelica, 
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Pimpinella  alba,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Swallow- wort. 

Elecampane, 

White  dittany, 

Contrayerva, 

Wild  valerian,  each  one  ounce. 
Extract  an  effence  or  tintture  from 
thefe  ingredients,  with  a  futfi- 
cient  quantity  of  highly  re&ified 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  tinfture,  kept  a  fecret  by 
its  celebrated  author,  and  firfl  pub- 
lifhed  by  Juncker,  is  greatly  efteem- 
ed  by  many  of  the  German  phy- 
ficians  as  a  diaphoretic  and  alexi¬ 
pharmac,  for  attenuating  vifcid  hu¬ 
mours,  and  gently  promoting urine; 
both  in  low  fevers,  particularly  in 
exanthematous  ones,  where  the 
eruptions  have  been  repelled,  and 
in  chronical  diforders  :  the  dofe  is 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  or  more. 
It  is  doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  effi¬ 
cacy,  though  fome  of  its  ingre¬ 
dients  might  be  retrenched  with¬ 
out  injury  to  its  virtue. 

Essentia  lignorum. 

Effence  of  the  woods. 

Argentoratenf. 

Take  of 

Saffafras,  two  ounces  ; 
Guaiacum,  three  ounces; 
China  root, 

Sarfaparilla, 

Red  Saunders, 

Yellow  faunders,  each  oneounCe; 
Spirit  of  wine,  aS  much  as  will 
cover  the  above  ingredients 
to  the  height  of  four  inches. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  then  fil¬ 
ter  the  effence. 

This  effence,  or  tinflure,  is  gi¬ 
ven  in  venereal  and  catarrhous  dif¬ 
orders,  and  impurities  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  general,  from  a  fcruple 
to  a  dram  or  more.  By  gently 
drawing  Off  half  of  the  fpirit,  the 

remaincer 
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remainder  becomes  proportion  ably  Firft  diffolve  the  balfam  in  the  fpi-j 
Wronger,  and  is  then  called  ejfentia  rit,  then  add  the  oils,  and  digeftf 
lignorum  concentrata .  till  the  whole  is  diffolved. 


Balsamum  vitje. 

Balfam  of  life . 

Brandenburg. 

T ake  of 

Effential  oils  of  Lavender, 
Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 
Rhodium, 
Serpyllum,  each 
half  a  dram ; 
Cinnamon, 
Lemon  peel, 
Bergamotte,each 
two  fcruples ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 

Highly  reftified  fpirit  of  laven¬ 
der,  fifteen  ounces. 


This  fragrant  balfam  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  one  defcribed  by 
Hoffman,  in  his  notes  on  Poterius, 
and  is  probably  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame,  with  the  balfam  fo  much 
celebrated  afterwards  in  that  au¬ 
thor’s  practice*  internally  in  lan^- 
guors,  faintings,  debilities  of  the  1 
nervous  fyflem,  colics,  &c.  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  and 
externally,  applied  to  the  noftrils, 
temples,  &c.  in  vertiginous,  ler 
thargic,  and  other  like  complaints. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  from  Hoff¬ 
man’s  own  writings,  that -his  bal¬ 
fam  was  compofed  of  fragrant  oils 
diffolved  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 


SECT.  vir. 

Oils  by  Infufion  and  deco  Eli  on. 


Expressed  oils  extract  the  re- 
finous  and  oily  parts  of  vege¬ 
tables,  but  do  not  aft  upon,  or  unite 
with  the  gummy  and  mucilaginous: 
hence  the  oleum  e  mucilaginibus  of 
the  ftiops  contains  nothing  of  the 
mucilage  which  its  ingredients 
abound  with.  Thefe  oils  may  be 
tinged,  by  vegetable  matters,  of 
almoft  all  colours;  the  leaves  of 
moft  plants  communicate  a  green; 
yellow  flowers,  a  dilute  gold  co¬ 
lour  ;  fome  red  flowers,  a  light 
red  ;  alkanet  root,  a  beautiful  and 
deep  red> 

In  making  the  officinal  oils  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a  good  deal  of 
care  is  neceflary,  to  give  them  the 
fine  green  colour  expefted  in  them. 
If  the  boiling  of  the  herb  in  the 
oil  is  not  continued  till  all  the 
aqueous  moifture  has  exhaled  (the 
mark  of  which  is,  the  herbs  being 
crifp)  the  oil  will  have  a  dingy 


yellowilh  hue  ;  if  continued  longer, 
it  turns  black,  and  contrafts  an 
empyreumatic  fmell.  The  moft 
convenient  method  of  managing 
the  procefs  feems  to  be,  to  ftrain 
off  the  oil  when  fufficiently  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  virtue  of  the  plant, 
and  afterwards  to  let  it  ftand  in  a 
clean  veffel,  over  a  gentle  fire,  un¬ 
til,  by  frequent  trials  on  a  white 
tile,  it  appears  to  have  gained  the 
deep  green  colour  required. 

OLEUM  CHAMiEMELI. 

Oil  of  chamomile. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Chamomile,  with  the  flowers, 
frefh  gathered  and  bruifed, 
one  pound ; 

Oil  olive,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  gently  till  the  herb  is 
almoft  crifp ;  then  ftrain  and 
prefs  out  the  oil. 


The 


Chap.  3. 

The  oils  of  other  herbs  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  fame  manner. 

OLEUM  HYPERIC1. 

Oil  of  St.  'John's  wort . 

Land. 

Take  of 

The  flowers  of  St.  John’s  wort, 
fall  blown,  frefh  gathered, 
and  carefully  freed  from  the 
cups,  four  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Pour  the  oil  upon  the  flowers,  and 
let  them  Hand  together,  till  the 
oil  is  fufficiently  .coloured. 

OLEUM  e  MUCIL AGINIBUS. 

Oil  of  mucilages. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Marfhmallow  root,  frefh,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Linfeed, 

Fenugreek  feed,  each  three 
ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pints ; 

Oil  olive,  four  pints. 

Bruife  the  roots  and  feeds,  and 
gently  boil  them  in  the  water 
for  half  an  hour:  then  add  the 
oil,  and  continue  the  boiling  till 
all  the  water  is  wafted ;  after¬ 
wards  let  the  oil  be  carefully 
*  poured  off  for  ufe. 

OLEUM  SAMBUCINUM. 
Oil  of  elder. 

Lond. 

T ake  of 

Elder  flowers,  one  pound, 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  oil,  till 
they  are  almoft  crifp ;  then  prefs 
out  the  oil,  and  fet  it  by  till  the 
feces  have  fubfided. 

OLEUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  oil. 

Lond. 

Take  of 
Bay  leaves. 
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Rue  leaves, 

Marjoram  leaves, 

Sea  wormwood  leaves. 
Chamomile  leaves,  each,  frefh 
^gathered,  three  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Bruife  the  herbs,  and  gently  boil 
them  in  the  oil  till  they  are  al¬ 
moft  crifp  ;  then  prefs  out  the 
oil,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and 
afterwards  pour  it  off  from  the 
fediment. 

All  the  foregoing  oils  are  de- 
figned  for  external  applications 
only.  They  are  fuppofed,  befides 
the  general  emollient  quality  of 
the  oil  itfelf,  to  receive  particular 
virtues  from  the  ingredients  ;  that 
of  chamomile  flowers,  to  be  a  warm 
difcutient  and  refolvent ;  that  of 
St.  John’s  wort  flowers,  to  be  pe¬ 
culiarly  grateful  to  the  nerves,  to 
give  great  relief  in  all  kinds  of 
pains  and  wearinefs,  to  refolve  tu¬ 
mours,  and  heal  wounds  and  ul¬ 
cers  ;  and  the  oil  of  mucilages  to 
be  fofter  and  more  emollient  than 
common  oil.  An  oil  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  from  wormwood, 
rubbed  on  the  ftomach  and  umbi¬ 
lical  region,  is  faid  to  excite  appe¬ 
tite,  ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and  kill 
worms ;  and  one  from  rue,  to  be 
of  Angular  efficacy  againft  worms 
and  colicky  pains,  and  fwellings. 

It  is  prefumed,  however,  that  at 
prefent  there  are  few  who  expett 
much  more  from  thefe  prepara¬ 
tions  than  from  common  oil  itfelf, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
lefs  offenflve.  The  mucilaginous 
ingredients,  marlhmallow  root  and 
linleed,  in  the  oleum  e  mucilaginibus , 
make  no  addition  to  the  virtue  of 
the  oil,  for  mucilages,  as  already 
obferved,  are  not  foluble  in  oils. 
Experience  has  not  difcovered  any 
fuch  Angular  qualities  in  flowers 
of  St.John’s  wort,  that  four  ounces 
of  them  Ihould  communicate  any 

remark- 
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remarkable  virtue  to  a  quart  of  oil. 
Of  the  other  herbs,  the  more  va¬ 
luable  parts  are  diflipated  by  the 
boiling  heat:  and  although  the 
remaining  matter,  if  it  was  taken 
internally  either  by  itfelf,  or  dif- 
folved  in  watery  or  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  might  not  be  deftitute  of 
activity,  yet  it  can  fcarcely  be  fup- 
pofed,  when  combined  with  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  to  have  any  mate¬ 
rial  effeCl  in  external  applications. 
The  number  of  thefeoils  has,  there¬ 
fore,  been  judicioufly  retrenched, 
at  the  late  reformation  :  the  five, 
above  retained,  are  not  one-tenth 
part  of  thofe  which  were  formerly 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  fhops. 
The  moft  certain  way  of  anfwer- 
ing  the  purpofes  intended  by  thefe 
preparations,  appears  to  be,  by 
rnixing  with  the  expreffed  oil  a 
fuitable  quantity  either  of  the  na¬ 
tive  refms  of  vegetables,  or  of  the 
eflential  oils  and  refinous  extracts 
artificially  prepared  from  them. 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM. 

Camphorated,  oil, 

Eajnb. 

Take  of 

Frefh  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  or 
linfeed,  two  ounces ; 

Camphor,  one  ounce. 

Diholve  the  camphor  in  the  oil. 

This  oil  is  defigned,  like  the 
foregoing  ones,  for  external  pur¬ 
pofes.  It  has  been  in  ufe  for  fome 
time,  in  the  infirmary  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  againft  burns,  rheumatic 
pains,  &c.  and  is  thence  received 
into  the  pharmocopceia  of  the 
Edinburgh  college. 


Oleum  odoriferum. 

Odoriferous  oil . 

Let  fome  fine  carded  cotton  be  dipt 
in  oil  olive,  or  oil  of  ben  nuts, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  im¬ 
bibed  with  the  oil,  without  re¬ 
taining  fo  much  as  to  drip  fpon- 
taneoufly,  Lay  a  bed  of  this 
cotton  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  0 je 
porcelane  veffel,  and  lightly 
fpread  upon  jt  a  pretty  thick 
layer  of  any  odoriferous  flowers 
frefh  gathered,  as  jafmine  flowers, 
violets,  lilies  of  the  valley,  &c. 
Above  thefe,  fpread  more  of  the 
cotton,  and  then  more  flowers, 
alternately,  till  the  veffel  is 
full :  then  cover  it  clofe,  and  let 
it  ftand  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  gentle  warmth.  Great  part  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  will 
be  communicated  to  the  oil  in 
the  cotton,  which  is  to  be  ftratir 
fied  in  the  fame  manner  with 
two  or  three  frefh  quantities  of 
the  flowers,  till  it  is  fufficiently 
impregnated  therewith,  after 
which  the  oil  is  to  be  fqueezed 
out  from  the  cotton  in  a'prefs. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  method  of  transferring  into 
expreffed  oils  the  odoriferous  mat¬ 
ter  of  thofe  tender  flowers  which 
yield  little  or  no  eflential  oil  :  the 
perfumed  oils  and  effences  of  thofe 
flowers,  brought  from  Italy,  are 
prepared  in  this  manner.  The  odo¬ 
rous  parts  may  be  again  feparated 
from  the  oil,  and  transferred  into 
water  or  fpirit,  by  diftillation  with 
thofe  liquors. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Confervation  of  recent  vegetables  and  their  infuJtoHS ,  &fV. 

by  fugar  and  honey. 

SECT.  I. 

Conferves . 


Conserves  are  eompoficions 
of  recent  vegetable  matters 
and  fugar,  beaten  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs. 

This  management  was  intro¬ 
duced  for  preferving  certain  fim- 
ples,  undried,  in  an  agreeable 
'  form,  with  as  little  alteration  as 
poflible  in  their  native  virtues ; 
and  to  fome  fubjedfo  it  is  very  ad- 
vantageoufly  applied.  Vegetables, 
whofe  virtues  are  loft  or  deftroyed 
in  drying,  may  in  this  form  be  kept 
uninjured  for  a  length  of  time :  for, 
by  carefully  fecuring  the  mouth  of 
the  containing  velfel,  the  alterati¬ 
on,  as  well  as  diflipation,  of  their 
active  principles,  is  generally  pre¬ 
vented  ;  and  the  fugar  preferves  them 
from  the  corruption  which  juicy  ve¬ 
getables  would  other  wife  undergo. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  ve¬ 
getables,'  whofe  virtues  are  impair¬ 
ed  by  this  treatment.  Mucilagi¬ 
nous  fubftances,  by  long  lying  with 
fugar,  become  lefs  glutinous ;  and 
aftringents,  fenfibly  fofter  upon  the 
palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe 
their  peculiar  qualities  on  being 
beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
admixture  of  fugar,  only  fubftances 
of  confiderable  attivity  can  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  advantageas  medicines.  And 


indeed,  conferves  are  at  prefent 
confidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy ;  or 
as  intermediums  for  joining  them 
together.  They  are  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or 
pills,  the  more  ponderous  powders, 
as  mercurius  dulcis,  the  calces  of 
iron,  and  other  mineral  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  which  with  liquid  or  J$fs 
confident  matters,  as  firups,  will 
not  cohere.  .  > 

The  {hops  were  formerly  incum¬ 
bered  with  many  conferves  altoge¬ 
ther  inflgnificant ;  the  few-  now  re¬ 
tained  have  in  general  either  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines- 
Their  common  dofe  is  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
taken  up  at  once  or  twice  upon  the 
point  of  a  knife.1  There  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  no  great  danger  of  exseeding 
in  this  particular. 

General  method  of  preparing 
conferves. 

Leaves  are  picked  from  the  ftalks, 
and  flowers  from  their  cups. 
They  are  then  beaten  in  a  marble 
mortar,  with  a  wooden  peftle, 
into  a  fmooth  mafs  ;  after  which, 
thrice  their  weight  of  double- 

O 

refined  fugar  is  added  by  de¬ 
grees. 
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grees,  and  the  beating  continued 

till  they  are  uniformly  mixed. 

The  fugar  (hould  be  pulverized 
by  itfelf,  and  pafled  through  a 
iieve,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 
vegetable  mafs ;  othervvife  it  can¬ 
not  eafily  be  reduced  to  fufficient 
finenefsj  fb  as  to  be  duly  incor¬ 
porated.  Some  vegetables  are  fcarce 
reducible  to  the  requilite  finenefs 
by  beating  in  a  mortar  :  fuck  is 
orange  peel.  This  is  moll  conve¬ 
niently  rafped  or  grated  off  from 
the  fruit,  then  well  mixed  with  the 
fugar,  and  the  compound  fet  by  in 
a  clofe  velfel  for  fome  weeks  ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  it  may  be  beaten  fmooth 
with  confiderably  lefs  labour  than 
at  firft.  This  peel,  and  red  rofe 
buds,  are  commonly  ground  in  a 
wooden  mill  made  for  that  purpofe. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  COCH- 
LEARlAi  hortenfis. 

Confer* ve  of  the  leaves  of  garden 
fcurvygrafs . 

L.  E. 

This  is  the  only  form  that  fctfr- 
vygrafs  in  fubftance  can  be  kept  in, 
without  the  total  lofs  of  its  virtues. 
The  conferve  retains  the  full  tafte 
and  virtue  of  the  herb  for  a  very 
confiderable  length  of  time  ;  as  a 
year  or  two ;  provided  the  velfel 
be  made  perfectly  clofe,  and  fet  in 
a  cool  place.  It  may  be  given  in 
fcorhutic  habits,  three  orfourtimes 
a  day,  or  oftener ;  though  it  is 
more  frequently  ufed  as  an  affiftant 
to  other  medicines  of  fimilar  inten¬ 
tion,  than  depended  on  by  itfelf. 
It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  arum 
root  in  rheumatic  cafes  ;  and  in 
this  form,  even  the  frefh  root  of 
arum  may  be  taken  freely,  without 
any  complaint  of  the  excefiive  pun¬ 
gency  which  of  itfelf  it  imprefles 
on  the  tongue.  An  ounce  of  frefh 
arum  root,  beaten  into  a  pulp,  and 
four  ounces  or  Id's  of  conlerve  of 


fcurvygrafs,  well  mixed  together, 
form  a  compound,  in  which  the  ! 
pungency  of  the  arum  is  hardly 
perceived,  and  which  I  havegiven, 
with  good  effedl,.  to  the  quantity 
of  a  nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  . 
To  further  lheath  the  acrimony  of 
the  arum,  it  may  be  beaten  with 
equal  its  weight  of  powdered  gum 
arabic,  before  the  admixture  of 
the  conferve. 

CONSERVA  foliorumLUJULiE.  ) 
Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  vood- 
Jorrel. 

V.  E.  \ 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  grate-  i 
ful  conferve  ;  in  tafte  itrls  lightly  1 
acidulous,  with  a  peculiar  flavour, 
which  fome  refemble  to  that  of 
green  tea.  It  is  taken  occafionally, 
for  quenching  thirft  ;  and  cooling 
the  mouth  and  fauces  in  hot  diftem- 
pers.  It  may  be  ufefully  joined  to 
the  foregoing  preparation,  whofe 
virtue  it  fome  what  promotes,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  improves  i 
the  tafte. 

■  • .  ,  .  .  t  *  .  ’  rl'M 

CONSERVA  foliorum  MEN-  j 
TH.E  vulgaris. 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  fpedr- 
mint . 

Lond. 

The  conferve  of  mint  retains  the  1 
tafte  and  virtues  of  the  herb.  It 
is  given  in  weaknefs  of  theftomaeh 
and  Teachings  to  vomit;  and  not 
unfrequently  does  fervice  in  fome 
cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  warm¬ 
er  and  more  a£live  preparations  of 
mint  would  be  lefs  proper. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  RUTJE. 

Conjerve  of  the  leaves  of  rue. 

This  conferve  is  given  from  : 
a  dram  to  half  an  ounce,  in  cru¬ 
dities  of  the  primse  vite,  for  pro¬ 
moting  digefticm,  and  in  hylteric 

di  {orders : 
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diforders :  it  gently  {Emulates  the 
folids,  attenuates  vifcid  juices,  and 
excites  the  natural  fecretions.  Some 
have  had  a  great  opinion  of  it,  ta¬ 
ken  in  a  morning,  as  a  prelervative 
againft  the  effects  of  contagious  air 
or  exhalation. 

CONSERVA  fummitatum  AB- 
SINTHII  maritimi. 

Conferee  of  the  tops  of  fea  worm - 
wood. 

Lond. 

The  conferveof  wormwood  has 
been  celebrated  in  dropfies :  Mat- 
thiolus  relates,  that  feveral  perfons 
were  cured  by  it  of  thaj;  diftemper, 
without  the  affiftance  of  any  other 
medicine.  Where  the  diforder  in¬ 
deed  proceeds  from  a  fimple  laxity 
or  flaccidity  of  the  folids  the  con¬ 
tinued  ufe  of  this  medicine  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  ;  as  it  appears  to 
be  a  not  inelegant  mild  corrobo¬ 
rant.  It  is  dire&ed  to  be  given  in 
the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  about 
three  hours  before  meals. 

CONSERVA  florum  LAVEN- 
DUL  JE.  • 

Conferee  of  lavender  fowers . 

Lond. 

This  conferve  is  not  near  fo  fra¬ 
grant  as  the  flowers  themfelves.  It 
is  neverthelefs  a  fufficiently  agree¬ 
able  one;  and  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  a  mild  cordial,  and  in  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyftem. 


CON  SERV  A  florum  ROS  ARUM 
rubrarum  immaturarum. 

Conferve  of  the  buds  of  red  rofes. 

L.E. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  conferve.  A  dram  or  two, 
diffolved  in  warm  milk,  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  as  a  light  reftringent, 
in  weaknefs  of  the  liomaeh,  and 
likewife  in  coughs  and  phthifical 
complaints.  In  the  German  ephe- 
merides,  examples  are  related  of 
very  dangerous  phthifes  cured  by 
the  continued  ufe  of  this  medi¬ 
cine  :  in  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty 
pounds  of  the  conferve  were  taken 
i.n  the  fpace  of  a  month ;  and  in 
another,  upwards  of  thirty.  Ri- 
verius  mentions  feveral  other  in- 
ftances  of  this  kind. 

CONSERVA  florum  RORISMA- 
RINI. 

Conferve  of  rofemary  fowers. 

L.  E. 

Rosemary  flowers  in  great  mea- 
fure  lofe  their  peculiar  fragrance  by 
beating,  and  hence  the  conferve  has 
very  little  of  their  flavour.  Some 
are  therefore  accuftomed  to  make 
this  preparation  from  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  (which  retain  their  vir¬ 
tues  under  the  peftle)  or  at  leaft  to 
add  a  portion  of  thefe  to  the  flow¬ 
ers.  The  conferve  of  rofemary  is 
dire&ed  in  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 
and  as  a  light  cordial. 

CONSERVA  flavedinis  CORTI- 
CUM  AURANTIORUM 


CONSERVA  florum  MALV  JE.  Hifpalenfium. 

Conferveof  the  flowers  of  mallows .  Conferve  of  the  yellow  rind  of 
Eond.  Seville  orange  peel . 

This  is  looked  upon  as  an  e-  L.  E. 

mollient,  and  fometimes  made  ufe  This  conferve  is  a  very  elegant 
of  as  fuch  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  one,  containing  all  the  virtues  of 
and  urinary  paflages.  It  is  the  the  peel  in  a  form  fufficiently  a- 
moft  unimportant  of  the  conferves :  greeable  both  with,  regard  to  the 
nor  do  the  flowers  themfelves  ap-  dcfeand  the conveniency  of  taking, 
pear  to  have  much  virtue.  It  is  a  plealant  warm  do  mac  hie. 
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and  in  this  intention  is  frequently 
made  ufe  of 

CONSERVA  FRtJCTUS  CY- 
NOSBATL 
Conferee  of  hips. 

L.  E' 

Hips  require  lefs  fugar  for  redu¬ 
cing  them  into  a  conferve,  than 
the  fubftances  above  enumerated. 
Twelve  ounces  of  the  pulp  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
only  twenty  ounces  of  fugar. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome 
efteem  as  a  foft,  cooling  reilrin- 
gent ;  three  or  four  drams  or  more 
are  given  at  a  time,  in  bilious  fluxes, 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  hot  indif- 
pofltions  of  the  ftomach.  A  good 
deal  of  care  is  requifite  on  the  part 
©f  the  apothecary  in  making  this 
conferve  :  the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry 
with  it  fome  of  ' the  prickly  fibres, 
which  the  infide  of  the  fruit  is 
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lined  with  ;  if  thefe  aref  retained  in 
the  conferve,  they  will  irritate  the 
ftomach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vomiting. 

CONSERVA  PRUNORUM 
SILVESTRJUM. 

Conferve  of  foes 
Land. 

Let  the  floes  be  put  into  water, 
and  fet  over  the  fire  till  they 
grow  foft,  with  care  that  they 
do  not  burft.  Then  take  the  j 
floes  out  of  the  water,  prefs  out  l 
their  pulp,  and  mix  with  it  thrice 
its  weight  of  double-refined  fu> 
gar.  j 

This  preparation  is  a  gentle  a*  * 
ftringent,  and  may  be  giyen  a? 
fuch  in  the  do.fe  of  two  or  three 
drams.  The  degree  of  its  aftrin- 
gency  will  vary  according  to  the 
maturity  of  the  floes,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  the  conferve 
has  been  kept. 
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Preserves  are  made,  by  keep¬ 
ing,  or  boiling  recent  fim- 
ples,  firft  in  water,  and  then  in 
fir  up,  or  folution  of  fugar. 
The  fubjed  is  afterwards  either 
kept  moift  in  the  firup,  or  taken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar 
may  candy  upon  it;  this  la/l  is 
the  moft  ufual  method. 

In  this  procefs,  fome  of  the  va¬ 
luable  parts  of  the  fubjed  are  ex- 
traded  by  the  :liquor,  and  confe- 
quently  loll  to  the  preparation ; 
greater  regard  being  here  had  to 
palatablenefs  than  medicinal  effica¬ 
cy.  And  indeed  moil:  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  confidered 
rather  as  fvveetmeats  than  as  medi¬ 
cines  ;  as  the  bufinefs  of  the  con- 
fedioner  rather  than  of  the  apo¬ 


thecary.  It  would  be  needlefs 
therefore  to  mention  the  doles  of’ 
the  feveral  articles,  or  give  parti¬ 
cular  remarks  on  the  manner  of 
preparing  them. 

RADIX  ERYNGJI CONDITA. 

Candied  eryngo  roots. 

.  -r  Lond. 

Boil  them  in  water,  till  the  rind 
will  eafily  peel  Koff :  when  peel¬ 
ed,  flit  them  through  the  middle, 
take  out  the  pith,  and  wafh  them  1 
three  or  four  times  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  For  every  pound  of  the 
roots,  fo  prepared,  take  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar, 
which  is  to  be  diflblved  in  a  pro- 
per  quantity  of  water,  and  fet 
over  the  fire :  as  foon.  as  the  li¬ 
quor  , 
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quor  begins  to  boil,  put  in  the 
roots,  and  continue  the  boiling 
till  they  are  foft. 

After  this  manner  are  candied 
ANGELICA  CAULES. 

Angelica  Jlalks. 

CORTEX  AURANTIORUM 
CONDITUS. 

Candied  orange  peel. 

Lond. 

Steep  the  frelh  peels  of  Seville 
Oranges  in  water,  which  is  to 
be  frequently  renewed,  until 
they  lofe  their  bitternefs.  Then, 
having  diflolved  in  water  a  fui- 
table  quantity  of  double-refined 
fugar,  boil  the  peels  in  this  li¬ 
quor  till  they  become  foft  and 
tranfparent. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  candied 
LIMONUM  CORTICES. 
Lemon  peels  [A.] 

In  the  fame,  or  a  limilar  man¬ 
ner,  may  like  wife  be  candied 
RADICES  ANGELICA. 
Angelica  roots  [£.] 

RADICES  HELENII. 

Elecampane  roots  [£.] 

All  forts  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
feeds,  may  alfo  be  f>referved, 
either  by  keeping  them  in  firup, 
or  crufting  them  over  with  fu¬ 
gar  ;  but  thefe  kinds  of  prepa¬ 
rations  fcarce  belong  to  the  art 
of  pharmacy. 

Nutmegs  and  ginger  are  brought 
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to  us  ready  candied  from  the 
Eafl-Indies  [£.] 

MARS  SACCHARATUS. 

Candied  Jleel. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  clean  filings 
of  iron  into  a  brafs  kettle,  fuf- 
pended  over  a  very  gentle  fire. 
Add  to  them,  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle,  twice  their  weight  of  white 
fugar,  boiled  to  the  confiftence 
of  candy,  with  which  powder¬ 
ed  flarch  has  been  previoufly 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  a 
dram  to  every  pound  ;  agitat¬ 
ing  the  kettle  continually,  that 
the  filings  may  be  crufted  over 
with  the  fugar,  and  taking  great 
care  to  prevent  their  running 
into  lumps. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  prepa¬ 
ration  of  Heel ;  but  has  hitherto., 
been  made  only  by  the  confection¬ 
ers.  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
received  it  in  the  former  editions : 
but,  as  there  defcribed,  it  was  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  hinder  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  concreting  into  lumps. 
They  have  now  difcovered  the  in¬ 
termedium  which  prevents  that  in¬ 
convenience,  and  which  the  con¬ 
fectioners  have  kept  a  fecret;  the 
addition  of  a  little  flarch  to  the 
fugar.  The  preparation  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
dram,  in  thofe  cafes  wherein  cha- 
lybeat  medicines  are  proper.  See 
page  141. 
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SECT.  III. 

Gelltes . 

VEgetabli  gellies  are  com-  The  recent  juices  of  the  fummer 
pofed  of  the  juices  of  fruits  fruits  are  prone,  to  fermentation  : 
and  fugar,  boiled  to  a  thick  con-  after  they  have  been  boiled,  they 
fiftence.  Independently  of  the  ad-  are  lefs  difpofed  to  ferment,  and  at 
mixture  of  fugar,  the  boiling  ap-  the  fame  time  they  are  much  lefs 
pears  to  occafion  fome  alteration  in  liable  to  produce,  in  the  human  bo- 
thequality  of  the  juices  themfelves.  dy,  flatulencies,  gripes,  or  fluxes ; 

Z  though 
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though  they  ftill  retain,  in  no 
fmall  degree,  their  original  anti- 
feptic,  anti-inflammatory,  and  ape¬ 
rient  or  reftringent  virtues. 

GELATINA,  feu  miva 
CYDONIORUM. 

Geliy t  or  marmaladey  of  quinces, 
Edinb . 

Take  three  pints  of  depurated 
quince  juice,  and  a  pound  of 
white  fugar.  Simmer  them  to¬ 
gether,  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  re¬ 
ftringent  medicine  :  it  is  given  in 
wea'knefs  of  the  ftomach,  Teach¬ 
ings  to  vomit,  diarrhoeas  and  dy- 
fenteries,  proceeding  from  an  hot 
indifpofltion,  or  fliarp  bilious  hu¬ 
mours.  It  is  beft  taken  in  little 
quantities,  as  a  tea-fpoonful  or  two 
now  and  then,  either  by  itfelf, 
or  diluted  with  any  fuitable  li¬ 
quors, 

GELATINA  BERBERQRUM. 
Geliy  of  barberries . 

Edinb . 

Take  a  pound  of  barberries  picked 
clean  from  the  ftalks,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  white  fugar. 
Boil  them  with  a  gentle  heat,  to 
a  due  confiftence  ;  then  pafs  the 
gelly  through  a  flannel  cloth. 


GELATINA  RIBESIORUM. 

Gelly  of  currants . 

Edinb . 

is  prepared  after  the  fame  manner. 

Here  the  trouble  of  expreflion 
is  faved,  thefe  foft  fruits  freely 
giving  out  their  juice,  which  in¬ 
corporates  with  the  fugar,  in  the 
procefs.  Both  thefe  preparations 
are  gratefully  fub-acid  and  cool¬ 
ing,  and  in  this  intention  are  oc- 
cafionally  made  ufe  of,  for  moift- 
ening  the  mouth  and  fauces  in 
febril,  or  inflammatory  diftempers. 
Diflolved  in  water,  they  afford  an 
ufeful  diluent  drink,  of  a  fapo- 
naceous  nature,  which  mingles 
with  the  blood  or  its  ferum  when 
thickened  (as  in  fome  kinds  of 
fevers)  where  pure  water  runs  off 
by  the  kidneys  almoft  unchanged. 
By  the  fame  qualities,  they  prove 
ferviceable  likewife  in  chronical 
diforders  proceeding  from  ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  vifeera,  or  ac¬ 
companied  with  immoderate  heat: 
in  bilious  fluxes  and  putrid  fcur- 
vies,  their  liberal  and  continued 
ufe  has  fometimes  had  good  ef¬ 
fects.  Boerhaave  greatly  com¬ 
mends  thefe  kinds  of  prepara¬ 
tions  in  the  fcorbutic  diforders  to 
which  feafaring  people  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fubjeft. 


SECT.  IV. 

Sirups . 


SIRUPS  are  faturated  folutions 
of  fugar,  made  in  water,  or 
watery  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in 
juices.  They  were  formerly  con- 
fidered  as  medicines  of  much 
greater  importance,  than  they  are 
thought  to  be  at  prefent.  Sirups 
and  diftilled  waters  were  for  fome 
ages  made  ufe  of  as  the  great  al¬ 
teratives  ;  infomuch  that  the  eva¬ 


cuation  of  any  peccant  humour 
was  never  attempted  till,  by  a  due 
courfe  of  thefe,  it  had  firft  been 
regularly  prepared  for  expulfion. 
Hence  arofe  the  exuberant  collec¬ 
tion  of  both,  which  we  meet  with 
in  pharmacopoeias :  and  like  er¬ 
rors  have  prevailed  in  each.  As 
multitudes  of  diftilled  waters 
have  been  compounded  from  ma¬ 
terials 
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terials  unfit  to  give  any  virtue 
over  the  helm  :  fo  numbers  of  fi- 
rups  have  been  prepared  from  in¬ 
gredients,  which  in  this  form  can¬ 
not  be  taken  in  fufficient  dofes  to 
exert  their  virtues ;  for  two-thirds 
of  a  firup  confift  of  fugar,  and 
greateft  part  of  the  remaining  third 
is  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Sirups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  re- 

General  rules  for 

I. 

All  the  rules  laid  down  .for  mak¬ 
ing  decottions  are  likewife  to 
be  obferved  in  the  decodtions 
for  firups.  Vegetables,  both  for 
decodtions  and  infufions,  ought 
to  be  dry,  unlefs  they  are  ex- 
prefsly  ordered  ptherwife  [£.] 

II. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  on¬ 
ly  the  pureft  or  double-refined 
fugar  is  allowed. 

In  the  Edinburgh,  the  diredlions 
are  lefs.  explicit.  For  fuch  fi¬ 
rups  as  are  prepared  without 
boiling,  it  is  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  operator  to  employ  either 
the  double-refined,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  white  fugar  ;  which  laft  he 
is  directed  to  purify,  for  thofe 
firups  (not  for  the  others)  by 
previously  diflolvingit  in  water, 
clarifying  the  folution  with 
whites  of  eggs,  and  boiling  it 
down  to  a  thick  confidence,  with 
care  to  take  off  the  fcum  which 
rifes  during  the  boiling. 

In  the  firups  prepared  by  boil¬ 
ing,  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  per¬ 
form  the  clarification  with  whites 
of  eggs  after  the  fugar  had  been 
diflolved  in  the  decodtion  of  the 
vegetable.  This  method  is  appa¬ 
rently  injurious  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  fince  not  only  the  impuri¬ 
ties  of  the  fugar  are  thus  dif- 
charged ;  but  a  confiderable  part 


garded  as  convenient  vehicles  for 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy;  and 
madeufeof  for  fweetening  draughts 
and  juleps,  for  reducing  the  lighter 
powders  into  bolufes,  pills*  or  elec- 
taries,  and  other  like  purpofes. 
Some  likewife  may  not  improperly 
be  confidered  as  medicines  them- 
felves ;  as  thofe  of  fafFron,  and 
buckthorn  berries. 


preparing  firups . 

likewife  of  the  medicinal  matter, 
which  the  water  had  before  tajcen 
up  from  the  ingredients,  is  fepa- 
rated  along  with  them.  Nor  in¬ 
deed  is  the  clarification  and  def- 
pumation  of  the  fugar,  by  itfelf, 
very  advifeable,  for  its  purification 
by  this  propefs  is  not  fo  perfect  as 
might  be  expedled  ;  after  it  has 
undergone  this  procefs,  the  re¬ 
finers  Hill  feparate  from  it  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  oily  matter,  which  is  difi* 
agreeable  to  weak  ftomachs.  See 
page  212.  It  appears  therefore 
molt  eligible  to  employ  fine  fugar 
for  all  the  firups;  even  the  pur¬ 
gative  ones  (which  have  been  ufual- 
ly  made  with  coarfe  fugar,  as  fome- 
what  coinciding  with  their  inten¬ 
tion)  not  excepted  ;  for  as  purga¬ 
tive  medicines  are  in  general  un¬ 
grateful  to  the  ftomach,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  improper  to  employ  an  ad¬ 
dition  which  increafes  their  ofFen- 
fivenefs.  t 

III. 

Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar 
is  not  exprefled,  twenty- nine 
ounces  thereof  are  to  betaken 
to  every  pint  of  liquor.  The 
fugar  is  to  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  diflolved  in  the 
liquor  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  unlefs  ordered  otherwifp 
[£.] 

* 
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Although  in  the  formulas  of  fe* 
veral  of  the  firups,  a  double 
weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the 
liquor  is  directed,  yet  lefs  will 
generally  be  fufficient.  Firft 
therefore  diffolve  in  the  liquor 
an  equal  weight  of  fugar,  then 
gradually  add  feme  more  in 
powder,  till  a  little  remains  un- 
diffolved  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  to  be  afterwards  incorporated 
by  letting  the  lirup  in  a  water- 
bath  [F  ] 

The  quantity  of  fugar  fhould  be 
fo  much,  as  the  liquor  is  capable 
of  keeping  diffolved  in  the  cold  : 
if  there  is  more,  a  part  of  it  will 
feparate,  and  concrete  into  cryftals, 
or  candy;  if  lefs,  the  firup  will 
be  fubjeCt  to  ferment,  efpecially  in 
warm  weather,  and  change  into 
a  vinous  or  four  liquor.  If,  in 
cryftallizing,,  pnly  the  fuperfluous 
fugar  feparated,  it  would  be  of  no 
inconvenience ;  but  when  part  of 
the  fugar  has  candied,  the  remain¬ 
ing  firup,  is  found  to  have  an  un¬ 
der  proportion,  and  is  as  fubjeCl  to 
fermentation  as  if  it  had  wanted 
fugar  at  firft. 

IV. 

Copper  veffels,  unlefs  they  are  well 
tinned,  Ihould  not  be  employed 
in  the  making  of  acid  firups, 
or  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the 
juices  of  fruits  [F.] 

The  confectioners,  who  are  the 
tnoft  dextrous  people  at  thefe  kinds 
of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  frequently  new  tinning 
their  veffels,  rarely  make  ufe  of 
any  other  than  copper  ones  un¬ 
tinned,  in  the  preparation  even  of 
the  molt  acid  firups,  as  of  oranges 
and  lemons.  Neverthelefs,  by 
taking  due  care,  that  their  cop¬ 
pers  be  well  fcoured  and  perfectly 
clean,  and  that  the  firup  remain 
no  longer  in  them  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  they  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  it  any  ill  tafte  or  quality  from 


the  metal.  This  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  apothecary. 

V. 

The  firup,  when  made,  is  to  be 
fet  by  till  next  day  :  if  any  fac- 
charine  cruft  appears  upon  the 
fur  face,  take  it  off  [F.j 


SYRUPUS  ex  ALLIO. 

Sirup  of  gar  lick. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Garlick,  fliced,  one  pound ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Macerate  them  in  a  clofe  vefiel  for 
twelve  hours,  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  a  firup. 

This  firup  is  occafionally  made 
ufe  offor  attenuating  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration  in 
humoural  afthmas,  and  oppref- 
fions  of  the  breaft  ;  in  thefe  cafes, 
it  proves  a  medicine  of  confide- 
rable  efficacy,  though  a  very  un~ 
pleafant  one  :  it  taftes  and  l'mells 
ftrongly  of  the  garlick.  The  col¬ 
lege  have  received  it  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  oxymel  ex  allio>  for  the 
ufe  of  thofe  with  whom  honey  dif-  j 
agrees, 


SYRUPUS  ex  ALTHAEA. 

Sirup  of  marjh  mallows. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Marlhmallow  roots,  freffi,  one 
pound; 

Double  -  refined  fugar,  four 
pounds;  'f. 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to 
one  half:  when  grown  thorough¬ 
ly  cold,  pour  off  and  prefs  out 
the  decoCtion,  and  fet  it  by  for 
a  night  to  fettle  :  next  morning, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
adding  to  it  the  fugar,  boil  the 
whole  to  the  weight  of  fix 
pounds.  Edinb. 


Chap.  4. 


Sirups . 


Eainb. 

Take  of 

Marfhmallow  roots,  three 
ounces ; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 

Englifh  maidenhair,  one  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

White  fugar,  fix  pounds ; 
Water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  marfh- 
mallow  roots  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  one-third,  adding,  to¬ 
wards  the  end,  the  liquorice 
and  maidenhair ;  then  ftrain 
out  the  remaining  deco&ion, 
and  fuffer  it  to  reft  for  fome 
time.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
from  the  fediment,  and  boil  it 
with  the  fugar  over  a  gentle 
fire,  keeping  the  matter  conti¬ 
nually  ftirring,  till  it  becomes 
a  firup.  This  firup  fupplies 
likewife  the  place  of  the  pedtoral 
firup. 

The  firup  of  marfhmallows 
feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of  fa¬ 
vourite  among  difpenfatory -writ¬ 
ers,  who  have  taken  great  pains 
to  alter  and  amend  it,  but  have 
been  wonderfully  tender  in  re¬ 
trenching  any  of  its  articles.  In 
the  above  preferiptions,  it  is  lopt 
of  its  fuperfluities,  without  any  in¬ 
jury  to  its  virtues.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  nephritic  cafes,  for 
fweetening  emollient  decottions, 
and  the  like  ;  of  itfelf,  it  can  do 
little  fervice,  notwithftanding  the 
high  opinion  which  fome  have  en¬ 
tertained  of  it ;  for  what  can  be 
expected  from  two  or  three  fpoon- 
f  uls  of  the  firup,  when  the  decoc¬ 
tion,  from  which  two  or  three 
pounds  are  made,  may  be  taken  at 
a  draught  or  two  r  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  very  properly 
united  this  and  the  pe&oral  firup 
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into  one:  for  the  firup  of  marfh¬ 
mallows  has  always,  till  the  late 
reformation,  contained  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients  of  the  pe&oral 
firup,  and  its  own  capital  ingre¬ 
dient  coincides  in  the  fame  in¬ 
tention. 

SYRUPUS  e  CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 

Sirup  of  orange  peel . 

'  Lond . 

Take  of  the 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  frefh,  eight  ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a  night  in  a 
clofeveflel;  next  morning,  ftrain 
out  the  liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it 
the  proper  quantity  of  fugar 
for  making  it  into  a  firup, 

Edinb . 

Take  of  the 

Yellow  rind  of  orange  peel, 
frefh,  fix  ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Infufe  them  for  a  night,  in  a  clofe 
veflel,  then  ftrain  the  liquor, 
let  it  Hand  to  fettle,  and  having 
poured  it  off  clear  from  the  fe¬ 
diment,  diffolve  therein  twice 
its  Weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  as 
to  make  it  into  a  firup  without 
boiling. 

In  making  this  firup,  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  neceftary,  that  the  fugar 
be  previoufly  powdered,  and  dif- 
folved  in  the  infufion  with  as  gen¬ 
tle  a  heat  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts 
of  the  peel.  With  thefe  cautions, 
the  firup  proves  a  very  elegant 
and  agreeable  one,  pofieffing  great 
lhare  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
orange  peel. 

Z  ; 
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SYRUPUS  BALSAMICUS. 

BalJ'amic  fir  up, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces; 
Water,  three  pints  ; 

Boil  them  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  a  circulatory  veflel,  or  at  lead 
in  a  long-necked  matrafs,  hav¬ 
ing  its  mouth  lightly  covered. 
When  grown  cold,  drain  out 
the  liquor,  and  mix  therewith  a 
proper  quantity  of  fugartomake 
it  into  a  iirup. 

The  coflion  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  performed  in  a  retort,  with 
a  receiver  adapted  to  it,  the  li¬ 
quor  which  comes  over  being  oc- 
calionally  poured  back  ;  or  the 
water  may  be  entirely  drawn  off, 
and  the  fugar  diffolved  in  the  di¬ 
ddled  liquor. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  the 

Sirup  of  fugar,  jud  made,  and 
warm  from  the  fire,  two 
pounds  ; 

Tin&ure  of  balfam  of  Tolu, 
one  ounce. 

When  the  firup  has  grown  almod 
cold,  dir  into  it  the  tincture, 
little  at  a  time,  agitating  them 
'"’well  together,  till  perfe&ly  unit¬ 
ed.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be 
kept  in  the  heat  of  a  water -bath 
until  the  fpirit  has  exhaled. 

% 

This  method  of  making  the 
"balfamic  firup  was  dropt  in  one 
of  the  preceding  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  on  a 
complaint  that  the  fpirit  Ipoiled 
the  tade  of  the  firup ;  which  it 
did  in  a  great-  degree  when  the 
tin sdure  was  drawn  with  malt 
fpirits ;  the  naufeous*  oil,  which 
all  the  common  malt  fpirits  are 
accompanied  with,  being  left  in 
the  firup  after  the  evaporation  of 


the  pure  fpirituous  part.  Parti¬ 
cular  care  therefore  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken,  that  the  fpirit,  employed  for 
making  the  tin&ure,  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  well  reftified  from  all: 
ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers 
of  the  two  foregoing  procefles 
feems  to  have  been  fomevvhat  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  the  fird,  the  more  fub- 
tile  and  fragrant  parts  of  the  bal¬ 
fam,  are  extracted  from  the  grofier ' 
reflnous  matter,  and  alone  retained 
in  the  firup  :  the  other  firup  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  fubdance  of  the 
balfam,  in  larger  quantity.  They  ! 
are  both  moderately  impregnated 
with  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the 
balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias,  an  ele¬ 
gant  firup  of  this  kind  is  prepared 
from  a  tinflure  of  balfam  of  Pe¬ 
ru,  with  rofe  water  and  a  proper 
quantity  of  fugar. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  RUBRORUM. 

Sirup  of  cloue-july  flowers. 

Lond. 

T ake  of 

Clove- July -flowers,  frefh  ga¬ 
thered,  and  freed  from  the 
heels,  three  pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a  night,  in  a 
glafs  or  glazed  earthen  veflel ; 
then  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  dif- 
folve  therein  its  due  proportion 
of  fugar  to  make  it  into  a  firup. 

Edinb. 

One  pound  of  the  flowers  is  to  be 
infufed  in  three  pints  of  water, 
and  the  firup  made  as  above, 
without  boiling. 

This  firup  is  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  a  fine  red  colour  ; 
and  for  thefe,  it  is  chiefly  valued. 
Some  have  fubdituted  to  it  one 
eafily  parable  at  feafons  when  the 
flowers  are  not  to  be  procured : 

an 
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an  ounce  of  clove  fpice  is  infufed 
for  fome  days  in  twelve  ounces  of 
white  wine,  the  liquor  firained, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
ounces  of  fugar,  boiled  to  a  pro- 
per  confidence  :  a  little  cochineal 
renders  the  colour  of  this  lirup 
exactly  limilar  to  that  prepared 
from  the  clove-july-flower ;  and 
its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  not  fo  pleafant.  The 
abufe  may  be  readily  dete&ed  by 
adding  to  a  little  of  the  firup  fome 
alkaline  fait  or  ley;  which  will 
change  the  genuine  flrup  to  a 
green  colour,  but  in  the  counter¬ 
feit,  it  will  make  no  fuch  altera¬ 
tion,  only  varying  the  Ihade  of  the 
red. 

SYRUPUS  CRQCI. 

Sirup  of  faffron . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Saffron  wine,  one  pint ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  twenty- 
five  ounces. 

Difiolve  the  fugar  in  the  wine,  fo 

as  to  make  a  firup  thereof. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for 
making  a  firup,  as  in  this  form  a 
fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  contained 
in  a  reafonable  compafs.  This 
firup  is  at  prefent  more  frequently 
prescribed  than  the  wine  from 
which  it  is  made :  it  is  a  pleafant 
cordial,  and  gives  a  fine  colour  to 
juleps. 

SYRUPUS  CYDONIORUM. 

Sirup  of  quinces . 

Land . 

Take  of 

Quince  juice,  depurated,  three 
pints ; 

Cinnamon,  one  dram ; 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  a  dram; 

Red  Port  wine,  one  pint ; 
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Double  -  refined  fugar,  nine 
pounds. 

Digeft  the  juice  with  the  fpices, 
in  the  heat  of  afhes,  for  fix 
hours  ;  then  adding  the  wine, 
pafs  the  liquor  thro’  a  ftrainer  ; 
and  afterwards  diffolve  in  it  the 
fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a  firup. 

If  the  quinces  are  kept  for 
fome  time,  in  an  airy  place,  be¬ 
fore  the  juice  is  prefled  out,  the 
firup  proves  rather  more  elegant, 
and  richer  of  the  fruit,  than  when 
they  are  taken  frefh  from  the  tree. 
In  either  cafe,  the  preparation  is  a 
very  agreeable,  mild,  cordial  re- 
ftringent;  and  in  .fome  kinds  of 
loofenefles  and  diforders  of  the 
flomach,  may  be  either  taken  by 
itfelf,  in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  at  a  time,  or  employed 
for  reconciling  to  the  palate  and 
flomach,  medicines  of  the  more 
ungrateful  kind. 

SYRUPUS  KERMESINUS. 

Sirup  of  kermes. 

Edinb . 

This  firup  is  brought  to  us  ready 
made,  from  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France. 

The  firup  of  kermes  is  of  an 
agreeable  take,  and  a  fine  red  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  accounted  cordial  and 
corroborant,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  weak- 
nefles  and  other  diforders  of  preg¬ 
nant  women. 

SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO 
LIMONUM. 

Sirup  of  lemon  juice . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  fufFered  to 
hand  till  the  feces  have  fub- 
fided,and  afterwards  drained, 
two  pints ; 

Z  4 
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Double  -  refined  fugar,  fifty 
ounces. 

DifTolve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fir  up  thereof. 


Edinb. 

Take  of 

Lemon  juice,  depurated,  two 
pounds ; 

White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
IVIake  them  into  a  firup  according 
to  art,  without  boiling. 


After  the  fame  manner  are  pre¬ 
pared. 


remove  the  veffel  from  the  fire, 
drongly  prefs  out  the  decoc¬ 
tion,  and  boil  it  down  to  about 
four  pints :  llrain  it  whilft  hot, 
fird  through  a  fieve,  and  after¬ 
wards  through  a  fine  woollen 
cloth  ;  and  fet  it  by  for  a  night, 
that  the  feces  may  fubiide. 
Next  morning,  pour  the  liquor 
off  clear,  and  boil  it  with  fix 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar, 
until  the  weight  of  the  whole 
is  nine  pounds,  or  a  little  more, 
that  it  may  become  a  firup  of  a 
proper  confidence. 


SYRUPU3  e  SUCCO 
MORORUM. 

Sirup  of  mulberries  [  A  -  ] 


SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO  FRUC 
TUS  RUBI  IDjEI. 

Sirup  cf  rafpberries  [Z,.] 


All  thefe  are  very  pleafant, 
cooling  firups,  and  in  this  inten¬ 
tion  are  occafionally  made  ufe  of, 
in  draughts  and  juleps,  for  quench¬ 
ing  third,  abating  heat,  &c.  in  bi¬ 
lious  or  inflammatory  didempers. 
They  are  fometimes  likevvife  em¬ 
ployed  in  gargarifms  for  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 


This  firup,  impregnated  with 
the  op;ate  matter  of  the  poppy 
heads,  is  given  to  children  in  do- 
fes  of  two  or  three  drams,  to 
adults  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  obtund- 
ing  and  incraffating  acrimonious 
humours,  eafing  pain,  procuring 
red,  and  anfwering  the  other  in¬ 
tentions  of  mild  opiates.  Parti¬ 
cular  care  is  requifite,  in  its  pre¬ 
paration,  that  it  may  be  always 
made,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  of  the 
fame  drength ;  and  accordingly 
the  college  have  been  very  mi¬ 
nute  in  their  defcription  of  the 
procefs- 


SYRUPUS  e  MECONIO,  five 
DIACODIUM. 

Sirup  cf  meconium  y  or  diacodium . 
Lond . 

Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  dried  and 
cleared  from  the  feeds,  three 
pounds  and  a  half ; 

Water,  fix  gallons. 

Cut  the  heads,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water,  dirring  them  now 
and  then,  to  prevent  their  burn- 
till  only  about  one-third 
part,  of  the  liquor  remains, 
which  will  be  alrnod  entirely 
foaked  up  by  the  poppies.  Then 


SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ALBI, 
feu  de  MECONIO,  vulgo 
DIACODIUM. 

Sirup  of  white  poppies ,  or  of meconium , 
commonly  called  diacodium . 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  jud  ripe, 
and  moderately  dried,  four¬ 
teen  ounces; 

Boiling  water,  one  gallon. 

Let  thefe  be  deeped  together  for  a 
night,  and  then  boiled  until 
half  the  liquor  is  waded:  drain, 
and  drongly  prefs  out  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  boil  it,  with  the 

addition 
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addition  of  four  pounds  of  white 
fugar,  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
lirup. 

This  procefs  is  confiderably 
different  from  the  preceding.  The 
poppy  heads  are  not  boiled  fo  long  ; 
and  their  quantity,  iri  proportion 
to  the  produce  of  firup,  is  much 
lcfs.  How  far  thefe  differences 
may  affedt  the  llrength  of  the  pre¬ 
paration,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS 
ERRATICI. 

Sirup  of  •wild  poppies . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Wild  poppy  flowers,  frefh,  four 
pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints  and 
a  half. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  poppies, 
fet  them  over  the  fire,  and  fre¬ 
quently  ftir  them,  until  the 
flowers  are  thoroughly  moiften- 
ed ;  as  foon  as  they  have  funk 
under  the  water,  let  the  whole 
be  fet  by  to  fteep  for  a  night : 
next  day  pour  off,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  for 
a  night  longer  to  fettle  :  after¬ 
wards  add  the  proper  quantity 
of  double-refined  fugar  to  make 
it  into  a  firup. 

The  defign  of  fetting  the  flow¬ 
ers  over  the  fire  is  (as  Dr.  Pem¬ 
berton  obferves)  that  they  may  be 
a  little  fcalded,  fo  as  to  fhrink 
enough  to  be  all  immerged  in  the 
water  ;  without  this  artifice,  they 
can  fcarce  be  all  got  in  :  but  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over 
the  fire,  than  till  this  effedl  is  pro¬ 
duced,  left  the  liquor  become  too 
thick,  and  the  firup  be  rendered 
ropy. . 

This  firup  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  pleu- 


rlfies,  and  other  difeafes,  both  as 
an  emollient,  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  one  of  the  lighteft  of  the 
opiate  medicines,  and  in  this  re- 
fpedt  fo  weak,  that  fome  have 
doubted  of  its  having  any  anodyne 
quality. 

SYRUPUS  PECTORALIS. 

Peroral  firup. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Englifli  maidenhair,  dried,  five 
ounces  ; 

Liquorice,  four  ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  fome  hours, 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  double- 
-  refined  fugar,  make  it  into  a 
firup. 

The  title  of  this  compofition 
expreffes  its  medical  intention : 
it  is  fuppofed  to  foften  acrimo¬ 
nious  humours,  allay  tickling 
coughs,  and  promote  the  expedto- 
ration  of  tough  phlegm.  The 
true  maidenhair  is  the  only  fort 
that  has  been  ufually  diredted  in 
thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  :  the 
ufe  of  the  Englifli  is  here  very 
judicioufly  allowed  ;  not  only  as 
being  more  eafily  procurable,  and 
having  been  fubftituted  to  the  other 
in  the  fhops,  but  likewife  as  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  medicinal 
difference  betwixt  them.  Fuller 
finds  great  fault  with  both  thefe 
ingredients,  on  a  fuppofition  that 
all  their  virtues  fly  away  in  dry¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  this  he  was  certainly 
miltaken  ;  for  the  virtues  of  both 
thefe  maidenhairs  confilt  in  a  mu¬ 
cilaginous  fuMlance,  which  fuffers 
no  injury  by  being  dried.  There 
is  one  ipecies  indeed,  the  Canada 
maidenhair,  which  has  a  confider- 
able  fhare  of  a  pleafant  fmell  and 
flavour  joined  to  its  mucilage  ; 
but  this  is  as  yet  little  known  in 
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the  fhops,  though  not  uncommon 
in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

SYRUPUS  e  FLORIBUS 
PARALYSIS. 

Sirup  of  co^wjlips. 

Lond. 

This  is  made  from  cowflip  flowers, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Arup  of  clove-july-flowers. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  fervicea- 
ble  in  nervous  diforders  ;  its  agree¬ 
able  flavour  recommends  it  to  the 
patient,  though  at  prefent  there 
are  few  who  fuppofe  it  to  poflefs 
any  Angular  virtues. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
SOLUTIVUS. 

Sclutive  frup  of  rofes. 

Lond . 

Take  the  liquor  that  remains  after 
the  diftillation  of  Ax  pounds  of 
damalk  rofes ; 

Of  double-reflned  furgar,  Ave 
pounds. 

Having  prefled  out  the  liquor  from 
the  rofes,  boil  it  down  to  three 
pints,  and  fet  it  by  for  a  night 
to  fettle ;  next  morning,  pour  it 
off  clear  from  the  fediment,  and 
adding  the  fugar,  boil  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  the  weight  of  feven 
pounds  and  a  half. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
PALLID  ARUM. 

Sirup  of  pale  rofes . 

Edinb. 

T ake  of 

Pale  rofes,  frelh  gathered,  one 
pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints; 
White  fugar,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
a  night  ;  then  Arain  the  liquor, 
and  adding  to  it  the  fugar,  boil 
them  into  a  Arup. 

This  Arup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 


the  diftillation  of  rofe  water, 
depurated  from  its  feces. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  rofes  (provided  the 
ftill  has  been  perfectly  clean)  is 
as  proper  for  making  this  Arup 
as  a  frefh  infuAon  :  for  the  di¬ 
ftillation  only  collects  thofe  vo¬ 
latile  parts,  which  are  diflipated 
in  the  air,  whilft  the  iftfuflon  is  boil¬ 
ing  to  its  confidence.  This  Arup 
is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgative 
for  children,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  or  a  fpoonful.  It  like¬ 
wife  proves  gently  laxative  to  a- 
dults,  and  in  this  intention  may 
be  of  fervice  in  Coftive  habits. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  in  folutive  gly- 
fters. 

SYRUPUS  de  ROSIS  SICCIS. 

Sirup  of  dry  rofes . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  half  a  pound ; 
White  fugar.  Ax  pounds ; 
Boiling  water,  four' pints. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,  then  boil  them  a  little, 
drain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding 
to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  to  the 
confidence  of  a  Arup. 

This  Arup  is  fuppofed  to  be 
mildly  aftringent :  but  is  princi¬ 
pally  valued  on  account  of  its  red 
colour.  The  London  college  have 
omitted  it,  having  retained  others 
at  leaft  equal  to  it  in  that  refpett. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLITICUS. 

Sirup  of  fquills. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  a  pint  and 
a  half ; 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Double-reflned  fugar,  three 
pounds  and  a  half. 

Steep 
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Steep  the  fpices  in  the  vinegar  for 
three  days  ;  then  drain  out  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  fugar,  fo 
as  to  make  a  firup  thereof. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints  ; 
White  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Make  them  into  a  firup,  without 
boiling. 

The  fpices,  in  the  firfl  of  thefe 
eompofitions,  fomewhat  alleviate 
the  ofFenfivenefs  of  the  fquills, 
though  not  fo  much  as  to  prevent 
the  medicine  from  being  difagree- 
able.  It  is  ufed  chiefly,  in  dofes 
of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  for  attenu¬ 
ating  vifcid  phlegm,  and  promot¬ 
ing  expe&oration,  which  it  does 
very  powerfully. 

SYRUPUS  de  SENNA  et  RHEO. 
Sirup  of fena  and  rhubarb, 
Edinb . 

Take  of 

Sena,  two  ounces ; 

Rhubarb,  fliced,  one  ounce  5 
Ginger,  bruifed,  two  drams ; 
White  fugar,  three  pounds  and 
a  half ; 

Currant-raifins,  two  ounces ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  currants  to 
the  confumption  of  one-fourth  ; 
and  in  the  hot  deco&ion  infufe 
for  a  night  the  fena,  rhubarb, 
and  ginger.  The  liquor  being 
then  ftrained  out,  differed  to 
fettle,  and  poured  off  clear  from 
the  fediment,  boil  it  with  the 
fugar,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  firup. 

This  firup  is  defigned  chiefly 
as  a  purgative  for  children  ;  but  is 
not  a  very  agreeable  one,  nor  a- 
mong  us  often  made  ufe  of.  The 
former  London  pharmacopoeia  had 
a  medicine  of  this  kind,  with  fame 


fuperfluous  articles,  which  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  their  revifal  of  it,  re¬ 
trenched  ;  they  likewife  omitted 
the  fena,  as  being  at  bed:  unnecef- 
fary,  and  retained  only  rhubarb 
for  the  purgative  ingredient :  the 
compolition  was,  neverthelefs,  at 
length  intirely  expunged,  and  very 
juftly ;  for,  as  they  obferve,  rhu¬ 
barb  is  eafily  given  to  young 
children  in  powder  or  infufion, 
and  the  talte  of  it  cannot  be  ren¬ 
dered  agreeable  to  them  by  any 
fweetning. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX. 

The  fimple  firup, 

Lond, 

Diflolve  in  water  fo  much  double- 
refined  fugar,  as  will  make  it 
into  a  firup. 

SYRUPUS  SACCHARI. 

Sirup  of  fugar . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 
White  fugar, 

Water,  each  equal  quantities. 
Boil  them  into  a  firup. 

These  preparations  are  plain 
liquid  fweets,  void  of  flavour  or  co¬ 
lour.  They  are  convenient  for 
fundry  purpofes  where  thefe  quali¬ 
ties  are  not  wanted,  or  would  be 
exceptionable. 

SYRUPUS  e  SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Sirup  of  buckthorn , 

Lond, 

Take  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe  and  frelh  buck¬ 
thorn  berries,  one  gallon ; 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  feven 
pounds. 

Set  the  juice  by  for  fome  days,  to 
fettle  ;  then  pafs  it  through  a 

drainer. 
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(trainer,  and  in  Tome  part  there¬ 
of  macerate  the  fpices.  Boil 
the  reft  of  the  juice,  adding  to¬ 
wards  the  end  that  part  in 
which  the  fpices  were  macerat¬ 
ed,  Jirft  palfed  through  a  (train¬ 
er  :  this  part  of  the  procefs 
muft  be  fo  managed,  that  the 
whole  liquor  may  be  reduced  to 
four  pints.  Laftly,  put  in  the 
fugar,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a  firup. 

Edinb. 

^ake  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries, 
depurated,  fix  pounds; 

White  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Boil  them  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
firup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in 
dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
operate  as  brifk  cathartics.  The 
principal  inconveniencies  attend¬ 
ing  them  are,  their  being  very  un- 
pleafant,  and  their  occalioning  a 
third:  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent 
gripes  :  both  thefe  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  by  drinking  liberally  of 
water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids, 
during  the  operation*  The  un- 
gratefulnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is 
endeavoured  to  be  remedied  in 
the  firft  of  the  above  prefcriptions, 
by  the  addition  of  aromatics, 
which  however  are  fcarcely  fuffi- 
cient  for  that  purpofe.  The  fe- 
cond  alfo  had  formerly  an  aroma¬ 
tic  material  for  the  fame  intention, 
a  dram  of  the  eflential  oil  of  cloves, 
which,  being  found  ineffectual,  is 
now  rejected. 

SYRUPUS  VIOLARUM. 

Sirup  f>f  violets . 

Land . 

Take  of 

Violets,  frefh,  and  well  colour¬ 
ed,  two  pounds ; 


Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a  whole  day, 
in  a  glafs,  or  at  lead  a  glazed 
earthen  veflel ;  then  pour  out 
the  liquor,  and  pafs  it  through 
a  thin  linen  cloth,  carefully  a- 
voiding  even  the  lighted  pref* 
fure  :  afterwards,  adding  the 
due  proportion  of  fugar,  make 
it  into  a  firup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

March  violets,  frefh,  one  pound ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Steep  them  together  for  a  night, 
in  a  glazed  earthen  velfel  clofe 
covered  :  then  drain  out  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  dilfolve  in  it  twice 
its  weights  of  white  fugar,  fo  as 
to  make  a  firup  without  boil¬ 
ing. 

This  firup  is  of  a  very  agreea¬ 
ble  flavour,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  proves  to 
children  gently  laxative.  It  is  apt 
to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant 
blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued  ;  and  hence  fome  have  been 
induced  to  counterfeit  it  with  ma¬ 
terials  whofe  colour  is  more  per¬ 
manent.  This  abufe  may  be 
readily  difeovered,  by  adding  to 
a  little  of  the  fufpedted  firup  any 
acid  or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the 
firup  is  genuine,  the  acid  will 
change  its  blue  colour  to  a  red, 
and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a 
green  ;  but  if  counterfeit,  thefe 
changes  will  not  happen.  It  is 
obvious,  from  this  mutability  of 
the  colour  of  the  violet,  that  the 
preferiber  would  be  deceived  if  he 
lhould  expeft  to  give  any  blue 
tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized 
juleps  or  mixtures,  by  the  addition 
of  the  blue  firup. 
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SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS. 

Sirup  of  ginger, 
hond . 

Take  of 

Ginger,  cut  into  thin  flices,  four 
ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  fome  hours, 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and 
make  it  into  a  firup  with  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  double-refined 
fugar. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  diced  and  bruifed,  three 
ounces ; 

White  fugar,  four  pounds ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Steep  the  ginger  in  the  water,  in 
a  clofe  veflel,  for  a  night ;  then 
boil  them  a  little,  and  having 
ftrained  out  the  decoftion,  fet  it 
by  to  fettle.  Pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar,  and 
make  them  into  a  firup. 

These  are  agreeable  and  mode¬ 
rately  aromatic  firups,  lightly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  flavour  and 
virtues  of  the  ginger. 

CONFECTIO  ALKERMES. 

Confediion  of  kermes. 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Juice  of  kermes  grains,  warmed 
and  ftrained,  three  pounds  ; 
Damaflt  rofe  water,  fix  ounces 
by  meafure ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a  fcruple; 


Double-refined  fugar,  one 
pound. 

Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  rofe  wa¬ 
ter,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  into  a  firup ;  then  mix 
in  the  juice  of  kermes,  and 
after  it  has  grown  cold,  the  oil 
of  cinnamon. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Sirup  of  kermes,  three  pounds ; 
Yellow  faunders. 

Cinnamon,  each  fix  drams ; 
Cochineal,  three  drams  ; 
Saffron,  one  dram  and  a  half. 
Evaporate  the  firup,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  to  the  confiftence  of  ho¬ 
ney  ;  then  mix  with  it  the  other 
ingredients  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
elegant  and  agreeable  cordials ; 
the  dofe,  when  taken  by  them- 
felves,  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram 
or  more.  The  firft  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  mixing  uniformly  in  juleps, 
without  fpoiling  their  tranfparency, 
which  the  powders  in  the  fecond 
always  do.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  for  the  moft  part 
is  grievoufly  adulterated ;  it  would 
be  convenient  to  grind  the  oil  with 
a  little  of  the  fugar,  before  it  is 
added  to  the  other  ingredients  * 
for  by  this  means,  it  will  mix 
more  perfe&ly,  and  not  be  apt  to 
feparate  in  keeping. 


SECT.  V. 

Honeys  and  oxymels. 

THE  more  fixt  parts  of  ve-  of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them 
getables,  diffolved  in  watery  together  till  the  aqueous  part  has 
liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred  exhaled  and  the- honey  remains  of 
into  honey,  by  mixing  the  honey  its  original  confiftence. 
with  the  watery  deco&ioa  or  juice 
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MEL  ELATINES. 

Honey  of  fluellin . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Depurated  juice  of  fluellin,  four 
pints ; 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds. 
Boil  them  to  a  due  confidence. 


This  preparation  made  its  firft 
appearance  in  the  preceding  edi¬ 
tion  of  our  pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  and  not 
often  kept  in  the  fhops. 

MEL  HELLEBORATUM. 

Honey  of  hellebore . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  roots,  dried 
and  cut  in  flices,  one  pound  ; 
Clarified  honey,  three  pounds ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  roots  be  macerated  in  the 
water  for  three  days,  and  then, 
boiled  a  little ;  prefs  out  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  having  pafTed  it  again 
through  a  ftrainer,  boil  it  with 
the  honey  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be 
had,  to  reduce  this  preparation  as 
nearly  as  poflible  to  the  honey  con¬ 
fidence,  that  its  ftrength  may  not 
be  too  uncertain.  It  atts,  as  a 
draftic  purgative  or  emetic,  too 
violent  and  precarious  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe.  It  has  been  fometimes 
given  in  maniacal  cafes,  in  dofes 
of  one  or  two  drams  and  upwards; 
though  more  frequently  employed 
in  glyfters.  The  prefent  praftice 
very  rarely  makes  ufe  of  it  at  all. 

Mel  mercuriale. 

Honey  of  mercury. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  French-herb-mercury, 
Honey,  each  three  pounds. 

Boil  them  together  to  the  confift- 
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ence  of  honey,  taking  off  the 
fcum  which  arifes  to  the  top. 

This  is  defigned  chiefly  for  gly- 
flers :  it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of, 
and  hence  is  now  dropt  both  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  col¬ 
leges. 

MEL  ROSACEUM. 

Honey  of  rofes . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  four 
ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints  ; 
Clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 
Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
fome  hours,  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor,  mix  with  it  the  honey, 
and  boil  them  to  a  due  confid¬ 
ence. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  half  a  pound; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints ; 
Clarified  honey  fix  pounds. 

Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor, 
add  to  it  the  honey,  and  boil 
the  mixture  to  the  confiftenCe 
of  honey. 

This  preparation  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  ufe  of,  as  a  mild 
cooling  detergent,  particularly  in 
gargarifms  for  ulcerations  and  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  mouth  and  ton- 
fils.  The  defign  of  haftily  drying 
the  rofes,  as  direfted  in  the  firft  of 
the  above  prefcriptions,  is,  that 
they  may  the  better  preferve  their 
aftringency.  See  page  25  2. 


MEL  SOLUTIVUM. 


Soluti<ve  honey. 
Lond. 


Take 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  fix  pounds  of 
damafk  rofes ; 


Cum- 
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Cummin  feeds,  bruifed  a  little, 
one  ounce  ; 

Brown  fugar,  four  pounds ; 
Honey,  two  pounds. 

Having  prefled  out  the  liquor,  boil 
it  to  three  pints ;  adding  towards 
the  end,  the  feeds  tied  up  in  a 
linen  cloth.  Then  put  in  the 
fugar  and  honey,  arid  boil  down 
the  mixture  to  the  confidence 
of  thin  honey. 

This  compofition  is  very  well 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  exprelfed 
in  its  title,  ft  is  principally  em¬ 
ployed  in  laxative  glyfters  ;  and 
hence  brown  fugar  is  here  allowed ; 
whilft,  for  all  other  ufes,  the 
double-refined  is  directed. 

OXYMEL  ex  ALLIO. 

Oxymel  of  garlick. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Garlick,  cut  in  dices,  an  ounce 
1  and  a  half  ; 

Caraway  feeds, 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  two 
drams  ; 

Clarified  honey,  ten  ounces  by 
weight ; 

Vinegar,  half  a  pint. 

Boil  the  vinegar,  for  a  little  time, 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  in  a 
glazed  earthen  veftel ;  then  add 
the  garlick,  and  cover  the  veftel 
clofe  ;  when  grown  cold,  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  diffolve  in 
it  the  honey,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended 
for  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  pro¬ 
moting  expectoration,  and  the 
fluid  fecretions  in  general.  It  is 
doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  confidera- 
ble  efficacy,  though  very  unplea- 
fent,  the  flavour  of  the  garlick  pre¬ 
vailing,  notwithftanding  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  aromatic  feeds. 


OXYMEL  PECTORALE. 

Eefloral  oxymel. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Elecampane  roots,  one  ounce ; 
Florence  orris  root,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint ; 

Clarified  honey,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Let  the  roots  cut,  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one-third 
is  wafted ;  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  it  off  clear  from 
the  feces,  add  to  it  the  honey* 
and  the  ammoniacum,  previoufly 
diffolved  in  the  vinegar.  Mi^ 
them  together,  by  boiling  them 
a  little. 

t.  m,i}) 

The  title  of  this  compofition 
exprefies  its  medical  virtues.  If  is 
defigned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the 
breaft  that  proceed  from  a  load  of 
vifcid  phlegm  (which  this  medi¬ 
cine  attenuates  and  promotes  the 
expe&oration  of)  and  obftru&ions 
of  the  pulmonary  veflels.  Two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  may  be  taken 
every  night  and  morning,  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 

OXYMEL  SCILLITICUM. 

Oxymel  of  /quills. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  in  a  glazed  earthen  vef- 
fel,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
confidence  of  a  firup. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds  j 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints* 
Boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a 
firup. 


The 
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The  honey  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  preparation  uncla¬ 
rified  ;  and  the  fcum,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  arifes  in  the  boiling, 
taken  off :  by  this  means,  the  im¬ 
purities  of  the  honey  were  dif- 
charged;  but  fome  of  the  medi¬ 
cinal  parts  of  the  fquills,  which 
the  vinegar  was  impregnated  with, 
were  alfo  feparated.  For  this 
reafon  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  have  nowjudici- 
oufly  ordered  the  honey,  for  all 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  to  be 
previoufly  clarified  by  itfelf. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful 
aperient,  detergent,  and  expecto¬ 
rant,  and  of  great  fervice  in  hu- 
moural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other 
diforders,  where  thick  phlegm  a- 
bounds.  It  is  given  in  dofe3  of 
two  or  three,  drams,  along  with 
fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of 
cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great 
naufea  which  it  would  otherwife 
be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  dofes, 
it  proves  emetic. 


OXYMEL  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  oxymel. 

[L.  E .] 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds ; 
Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  to  a  due  confiftence. 


This  fimple  preparation  is  not 
inferior  in  efficacy  to  many  more 
elaborate  compofitions.  It  is  an 
agreeable,  mild,  cooling,  fapona- 
ceous,  detergent,  and  attenuating 
medicine.  It  is  often  ufed  in  cool¬ 
ing,  detergent  gargarifms,  and 
not  unfrequently  as  an  expecto¬ 
rant. 


The  boiling  of  oxymels  in 
glazed  earthen  veffels,  is  not  free 
from  danger.  Their  glazing  is 
procured  by  a  vitrification  of 
lead;  and  vinegar,  by  a  boiling 
heat,  may  corrode  fo  much  of  vi¬ 
trified  lead,  as  to  receive  from  it 
noxious  qualities.  See  page  35. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Separation  and  collection  of  thofe  parts  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  fitbfancesy  which  are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water . 


^  ^  HERE  are  many  vegeta- 

X  ble.  and  fome  animal  fub- 
(lances,  whofe  virtues  refide,  whol- 
y  or  in  part,  in  a  matter  which  is 
:apable  of  totally  exhaling  in  the 
leat  of  boiling  water.  In  mod  of 
he  procefies  hitherto  defcribed,  it 
is  endeavoured,  as  much  as  poflible, 
to  preferve  this  volatile  matter 
ilong  with  the  more  fixt  parts  ; 
whether  thofe  fixt  parts  were  them- 
felves  medicinal,  or  only  fubfer- 
ident  to  the  union  of  the  volatile 


matter  with  the  fluids  employed. 
The  aim,  in  the  prefent  chapter, 
is,  to  completely  feparate  this  vo¬ 
latile  fubtile  principal,  and  collect 
it  pure  from  the  grofler  fixt  parts, 
either  in  a  concentrated  date,  or  di¬ 
luted  with  water  or  fpirit  of  wine. 
In  its  concentrated  date,  it  appears 
commonly  an  oil ;  which,  from  its 
containing  always  the  fpecific  o- 
dour,  and  frequently  the  other 
medicinal  powers  of  the  fubjeft, 
is  called  ejfential  oil. 


S  E  C  T.  I. 


Ejfential  oils . 


ESsential  oils  are  drawn  by 
didillation  in  an  alembic,  with 
a  large  refrigeratory.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  added  to  the 
fubjeft,  fufficient  to  prevent  its 
burning ;  and  in  this  water,  it  is 
likewife  macerated  a  little  time 
before  the  didillation.  The  oil 
comes  over  along  with  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  either  fwims  on  its  fur- 
face,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  lighter  or  hea¬ 
vier  than  that  fluid  [Z,.] 

n  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
fome  fea  fait  is  ordered  to  Ee 
added  to  the  water,  fufficient 
to  give  it  a  flight  brackilh  tade. 
The  length  of  the  maceration 
is  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
texture  and  compaZtnefs  of  the 
fubjeft:  the  mod  tender  fubje&s 


fcarce  require  any ;  thofe  of  a 
foft  and  loofe  texture  are  to  be 
deeped  for  two  or  three  days ; 
and  the  more  vifcous  ones,  for 
a  longer  time  :  the  further  the 
maceration  is  intended  to  be 
protrafted,  the  greater  quanti¬ 
ty  of  fea  fait  mud  be  added. 
From  vifcous  fubdances  the  oil 
may  be  obtained  in  a  fliorter 
time,  by  fubmitting  them  to  a 
flight,  and  not  too  long  con¬ 
tinued,  fermentation  ;  in  which 
cafe,  the  addition  of  fait  is  inw 
proper.  Seeds  and  fpices  are 
to  be  bruifed,  and  woods  to  be 
rafped,  previoufly  to  the  mace¬ 
ration  or  fermentation  [£.] 

Essential  oils  are  obtained 
only  from  odoriferous  fubdances  ; 

A  a  but 
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but  not  equally  from  all  of  this 
clafs,  nor  in  quantity  proportion- 
able  to  their  degree  of  odour ; 
fome,  which  if  we  were  to  reafon 
from  analogy,  fhouid  feem  very 
well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield¬ 
ing  extremely  little  oil,  and  others 
none  at  all.  Rofes  and  camomile 
flowers,  whofe  ftrong  and  lafting 
fmell  promifes  abundance,  are 
found  upon  experiment  to  contain 
but  a  fmall  quantity :  the  violet 
and  jaftnine  flower,  which  perfume 
the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their 
fmell  upon  the  gentleft  codicn, 
and  do  not  afford  the  leaft  percep¬ 
tible  mark  of  oil  upon  being  di- 
ftifled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities 
are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at 
once :  whilft  favin,  whofe  difa* 
greeable  fcent  extends  to  no  great 
diftance,  gives  out  the  moft  oil  of 
almofl  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally 
flt  for  this  operation,  when  pro¬ 
duced  in  different  foils  or  feafons ; 
or  ££  different  timesof  their  growth. 
Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered, 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time  ;  lavender 
and  rue  for  infiance..  Others,  as 
fage,  afford  the  largeft  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have 
fent  forth  any  flowers  :  and  others, 
as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have 
juft  appeared.  All  fragrant  herbs 
yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil 
when  produced  in  dry  foils  and 
warm  fummers,  than  in  the  oppo- 
fite  circumftances.  On  the  other 
hand,  fome  of  the  difagreeable 
ftrong-fcented  ones,  as  worm¬ 
wood,  are  faid  to  contain  moft, 
in  rainy  feafons  and  moift  rich 
grounds. 

Several  of  the  ehemifts  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and 
flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield 
a  greater  quantity  of  eflential  oil, 
than  if  they  were  diftilled  when 
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frefh.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  tin 
oil  being  already  blended,  in  frefl 
plants,  with  a  watery  fluid,  grea 
part  of  it  remains  diffufed  through 
the  water  after  the  diff illation ,  di 
vided  into  particles  too  minute  tij 
unite  and  be  collefted ;  wherea 
in  drying,  the  oily  parts,  on  th 
exhalation  of  the  moifture  whiclj 
kept  them  divided  and  difperfed! 
run  together  into  globules,  whic| 
have  little  difpofltion  to  mingl 
with  watery  fluids,  and  eafily  fe 
parate  from  the  water  employed  i: 
the  diftillation. 

This  theory,  however,  doef 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  fa 
tisfaiftory  ;  for  though  the  or 
be  colle&ed  in  the  fubjeft  int 
diftindl  globules,  it  does  . not  rif 
in  that  form,  but  refolved  int 
vapour,  and  blended  and  coagi 
tated  by  the  heat  with  the  vapou' 
of  the  water  ;  and  if  the  oil  i 
a  dry  plant  was  lefs  difpofed  t 
unite  with  aqueous  fluids  tha 
in  a  frefh  one,  the  dry  ougl 
to  yield  a  weaker  infufion  tha 
the  frefh,  the  contrary  of  whic 
is  generally  found  to  obtain.  A 
the  oil  of  the  dry  plant  is  mo, 
perfectly  extracted,  and  kept  di 
folved  by  the  water  before  th 
diftillation,  I  can  fee  no  reafo, 
why  it  fhouid  have  a  greater  ter 
dency  to  feparate  from  the  w^tei 
afterwards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield 
icg  moft  oil  feems  to  have  arife 
from  an  obfervation  of  Hoffmar 
which  has,  I  think,  been  mi  fur 
derftood  :  “  A  pound,  he  fays,  t. 
“  dry  fpike  flowers  yields  a 
“  ounce  of  oil,  but  if  they  wo! 
“  diftilled  frefh,  they  would  fcarcrj 
“  ly  yield  above  half  an  ounce, 
“  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  bain 
“  fage,  Si c.  The  reafon  is,  th| 
“  in  drying,  the  watery  humid! 
“  ty  exhales;  and  as  from  tvu 
“  pounds  of  a  frefh  plant  we  d 

•  ’  “  nr 
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“  not  obtain  above  one  pound  of 
“  dry,  and  little  of  the  fubtile 
“  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 

follows,  that  more  oil  ought  to 
“  be  afforded  by  the  dry  than  by 
(i  the  fredi.”  The  meaning  of 
which  I  apprehend  to  be  no  more 
than  this,  that  if  two  pounds  of 
a  frefh  plant  are  by  drying  re¬ 
duced  to  one,  without  any  lofs  of 
the  oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry 
ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the  two 
frefh.  A  late  writer  quotes  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  Neumann,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  mifunderftood  in  the 
fame  manner;  for  Neumann,  in 
the  place  referred  to,  fays  only, 
that  dry  wormwood  is  found  to 
yield  much  more  oil  than  an  equal 
weight  of  the  frelh  plant.  1  do 
not  recoiled  any  inftance,  in  which 
frelh  and  dry  plants  have  been 
brought  to  a  fair  comparifon,  by 
dividing  a  quantity  of  the  fubjed 
into  two  equal  weights,  and  di- 
llilling  one  while  frelh,  and  the 
other  after  it  has  been  carefully 
and  moderately  dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  moderate  exficcation,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  the  drying  be  long 
continued,  the  produce  of  oil  will 
be  diminilhed,  its  colour  altered, 
and  its  fmell  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  water,  if  whole  plants, 
moderately  dried,  are  ufed,  or  the 
(havings  of  woods  ;  as  much  of 
*ither  may  be  put  into  the  veffel, 
as,  lightly  prelfed,  will  occupy 
half  its  cavity;-  and  as  much  vva- 
:er  may  be  added,  as  will  arife  up 
:o  two-thirds  its  height.  The 
vater  and  ingredients,  all  toge- 
:her,  Ihould  never  take  up  more 
:han  three-fourths  of  the  ffill  ; 
there  Ihould  be  liquor  enough  to 
prevent  any  danger  of  an  em- 
)yreuma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to 
>e  too  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  re- 
eiver. 
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The  maceration  fhould  be  con¬ 
tinued  fo  long,  as  that  the  water 
may  fully  penetrate  the  pores  of 
the  fubjed.  To  promote  this  ef- 
fed,  woods  Ihould  be  thinly  fhaved 
acrofs  the  grain,  roots  cut  tranf- 
verfely  into  thin  dices,  barks  re¬ 
duced  into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  lightly  bruifed.  Very  corn- 
pad:  and  tenacious  fubffances  re¬ 
quire  the  maceration  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  a  week  or  two,  or  longer; 
for  thofe  of  a  iofter  and  loofer  tex¬ 
ture,  two  or  three  days  are  Effi¬ 
cient  ;  whilff  fome  tender  herbs 
and  flowers  not  only  hand  not  in 
need  of  any  at  ail,  but  are  even 
injured  by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea.  fait 
is  of  any  real  fervice,  is  greatly  to 
be  doubted.  The  ufes  generally 
afhgned  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and 
unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjed 
more  effedually  than  fimple  water 
could  do;  and  to  prevent  the  fer¬ 
mentation  or  putrefadion,  which 
the  matter  is  apt  to  run  into, 
during  the  length  of  time  that  the 
maceration  is  often  continued. 
But  fea  fait  feems  rather  to  harden 
and  condenfe,  than  to  foften  and 
refolve,  both  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  fubjeds ;  and  if  it  prevents 
putrefadion,  it  muff,  on  that  very 
account,  be  rather  injurious  than 
of  fervice.  The  refolution,  here 
aimed  at,  approaches  near  to  a 
beginning  putrefadion  ;  and  fa- 
line  fubffances,  by  retarding  this, 
prolong  the  maceration  far  beyond 
the  time  that  would  otherwife  be 
neceffary.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  operator,  when  he  perceives  the 
procefs  coming  near  this  pitch, 
to  put  a  flop  to  it  at  pleafure,  by 
proceeding  immediately  to  diffil- 
lation  :  by  this  means,  the  whole 
affair  will  be  finifhed  in  a  very 
little  time,  with  at, leaft  equal  ad¬ 
vantage  in  every  other  refped  ; 
provided  the  manuffl  operations  of 
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pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like, 
which  are  equally  neceffary  in  ei¬ 
ther  cafe,  be  fcientifically  com¬ 
plied  with. 

Bodies  of  a  very  vifcous  and 
compaft  texture  are  directed,  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  to 
be  fermented  for  fome  days  with  a 
little  yeaft  :  half  their  quantity  of 
water  is  fufficient  for  performing 
the  fermentation  ;  fo  much  more 
as  is  neceflary,  is  to  be  added 
afterwards,  before  the  diftillation. 
This  procefs  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
motes  the  refolution  of  the  fubjedt, 
and  the  extrication  of  the  oil;  it 
rarely  happens,  however,  that 
afliftances  of  this  kind  are  needful. 
Particular  care  muft  be  had  not  to 
continue  the  fermentation  too  long  ; 
or  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to  the  oil 
by  an  ill-chofen  ferment,  or  ufing 
too  large  a  quantity  of  any. 

Some  chemifts  pretend,  that  by 
the  addition  of  falts  and  acid  fpi- 
rits,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
gain  more  oil  from  certain  vege¬ 
table  matters,  than  can  poflibly  be 
got  from  them  without  fuch  affift- 
ance.  Experiments  made  on  pur« 
pofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary  :  this,  at  lead, 
is  conftantly  found  to  be  true,  that 
where  there  is  any  reafon  to  think 
the  yield  to  be  greater  than  ufual, 
the  quality  of  the  oil  is  propor- 
tionably  injured.  The  quantity 
of  true  eifential  oil  in  vegetables 
can  by  no  means  be  increafed  ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in 
them  may  be  eaflly  feparated  with¬ 
out  any  addition  of  this  kind. 
All  that  faline  matters  can  do  in 
this  refped,  is,  to  make  the  wa¬ 
ter  fufceptible  of  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  it  can  fuftain  by  it- 
felf,  and  thus  enable  it  to  carry 
up  a  grofs  unttuous  matter  not 
volatile  enough  to  arife  with  pure 
water:  this  grofs  matter,  min¬ 
gling  with  the  pure  oil,  increafes 


the  quantity,  but  at  the  fam 
time  muft  neceflarily  debafe  it 
quality.  And  indeed,  when  wa! 
ter  alone  is  made  ufe  of,  the  oi> 
which  comes  over  about  the  en 
of  the  operation  is  remarkabl 
lefs  fragrant,  and  of  a  thicke 
confiftence,  than  that  which  arife, 
at  the  beginning ;  diftilled  a  fe 
cond  time,  with  a  ‘gentle  heat,  i 
leaves  a  large  quantity  of  grot 
almoit  infipia  reftnous  matter  be 
hind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inftru 
ments  is  of  great  confequence  t 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  t 
advantage.  There  are  fome  oih 
which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwa 
neck  of  the  head  of  the  commo 
ftill:  others  lefs  volatile,  cannc 
eaflly  be  made  to  rife  fo  high 
For  obtaining  thefe  laft  we  woul 
recommend  a  large  low  heac 
having  a  rim  or  hollow  cant 
round  it :  in  this  canal  the  oil  i 
detained  on  its  firft  afcent  (an 
thence  conveyed  at  once  into  th 
receiver)  the  advantages  of  whic 
are  fufficiently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  ope1 
rator  ought  to  be  expeditious  i 
raiflng  it  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it  up 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuc1 
a  degree,  that  the  oil  may  freel 
diftil  ;  otherwife,  the  oil  will  b 
expofed-to  an  unneceflary  heat, 
cireumftance  which  ought  as  muc  i 
as  poffible  to  be  avoided.  Fir 
communicates  to  all  thefe  oils 
difagreeable  imprefiion,  as  is  evi 
dent  from  their  being  much  lei 
grateful  when  newly  diftilled,  tha: 
after  they  have  flood  for  fom 
time  in  a  cool  place :  the  longe 
the  heat  is  continued,  the  mor 
alteration  it  muft  produce  in  them 

The  greater  number  of  oil 
require  for  their  diftillation  th 
heat  of  wrater  ftrongly  boiling 
but  there  are  many  alfo  which  rif 
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with  a  confiderably  lefs  heat : 
fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  peel,  citron 
peel,  of  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  rofemary,  and  of  almoft  all 
the  more  odoriferous  kinds  of  flow¬ 
ers.  We  have  already  obferved, 
that  thefe  flowers  have  their  fra¬ 
grance  greatly  injured,  or  even 
deftroyed,  by  beating  or  bruifmg 
:hem  :  it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the 
immerfion  in  water,  in  the  prefent 
urocefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  continuance  of  the 
immerflon,  and  the  heat  :  hence 
thefe  oils,  diftilled  in  the  common 
manner,  prove  much  lefs  agree¬ 
able  in  fmell  than  the  fubje&s 
themfelves.  For  the  diftillation 
of  fubftances  of  this  clafs,  I  have 
contrived  another  method  :  inftead 
ofbeing  immerfed  in  water,  they 
are  expofed  only  to  its  vapour. 
A  proper  quantity  of  water  be¬ 
ing  put  into  the  bottom  of  the 
(till,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flow- 
ers  are  laid  lightly  in  a  bafket,  of 
fuch  a  fize,  that  it  may  enter  into 
the  (till,  and  reft  againft  its  fides, 
juft  above  the  water.  The  head 
being  then  fitted  on,  and  the  wa- 
:er  made  to  boil,  the  fleam,  per- 
:olating  through  the  fubjett,  im- 
fibes  the  oil,  without  impairing 
ts  fragrance,  and  carries  it  over 
nto  the  receiver.  Oils  thus  ob- 
;ained  poflefs  the  odour  of  the 
fubjefl  in  an  exquilite  degree, 
md  have  nothing  of  the  difagree- 
ible  fcent  perceivable  in  thofe  di¬ 
ftilled  by  boiling  them  in  water  in 
the  common  manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
hat  thofe  oils,  which  rife  with  a 
lefs  heat  than  that  of  boiling  wa- 
:er,  are  generally  called,  by  the 
:hemical  and  pharmaceutical 
writers,  light  oils  ;  arid  thofe 
vhich  require  the  heat  of  water 
Strongly  boiling,  are  called  pon~ 
ierous .  I  have  avoided  thefe  ex- 
preffions,  as  they  might  he 


thought  to  relate  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  gravities  of  the  oils  ;  with 
which  the  volatility  or  fixednefs 
have  no  connexion.  Oil  olive 
is  lighter  than  moft  of  the  eflen- 
tial  oils;  but  the  heat  requifita 
to  make  it  diftil  exceeds  that  in 
which  the  heavieft  eflential  oil 
diftils,  conliderably  more  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that 
of  ice. 

The  water  employed  in  the  di- 
ftillation  of  eflential  oils,  always 
imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  colour  which  it  acquires.  It 
cannot  however  retain  above  a 
certain  quantity ;  and  therefore, 
fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed  and 
almoft  faturated  itlelf,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed,  inftead  of 
common  water,  in  a  fecond,  third, 
or  any  future  diftillation  of  the 
fame  fubjeft. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  re¬ 
commend,  not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a 
fecond  time.  This  can  be  of  no 
fervice ;  as  containing  only  fuch 
parts  of  the  vegetable  as  are  not 
capable  of  arifing  in  diftillation, 
and  which  ferve  only  'to  impede 
the  a&ion  of  the  water  as  a  men- 
ftruum,  and  to  endanger  ail  era* 
pyreuma. 

After  the  diftillatiou  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  Ihould  be  had  to 
duly  cleanfe  the  worm  before  it 
is  employed  in  the  diftillation  of 
a  different  plant.  Some  oils,  thofe 
of  wormwood  and  anifeeds  foi* 
in  ft  an  ce,  adhere  to  it  fo  tenaci- 
oufly,  as  not  to  be  melted  out  by 
heat,  or  wafhed~oftii)y  water  :  the 
beft  way  of  cleanfing  the  worm 
from  thefe,  is  to  run  a  little  Ipirit 
of  wine  through  it. 

Effential  oils,  after  they  are  di¬ 
ftilled,  fliould  be  finite  red  to  ftand 
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for  fome  days,  in  veflels  loofely 
covered  with  paper,  till  they  have 
loft  their  difagreeable  fiery  odour, 
and  become  limpid:  then  put 
them  up  in  (mail  bottles,  which 
are  to  be  kept  quite  lull,  clofely 
ftopt,  in  a  cool  place  :  with  thefe 
cautions,  they  will  retain  their 
virtues  in  perfedlion  lor  many 
years. 

When  carelefsly  kept,  they  :n 
time  gradually  lofe  of  their  fla¬ 
vour,  and  become  grofs  and  thick. 
Some  endeavour  to  recover  them 
again  after  they  have  undergone 
tins  change,  by  grinding  them 
with  about  thrice  their  weight  of 
common  fait,  then  adding  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  and  diftilling 
them  afrefh  :  the  purer  part  arifes 
thin  and  limpid,  poflefiing  a  great 
degree  of  the  priftine  fmell  and 
tafte  of  the  oil,  though  inferior 
in  both  refpedls  to  what  the  oil 
Was  at  firft.  This  redlification,  as 
it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  with¬ 
out  the  fait :  the  oils,  when  thus 
altered,  are  nearly  in  the  fame 
ftate  with  the  turpentines,  and 
other  thickened  oily  juices,  which 
readily  yield  their  purer  oil  in  di- 
ftillation  with  water  alone. 

When  eflential  oils  have  entire¬ 
ly  loft  their  fmell,  fome  recom¬ 
mend  adding  them  in  the  diftil- 
lation  of  a  frefh  quantity  of  the 
oil  of  the  fame  plant  ;  by  which 
means  they  are  faid  to  fatiate 
themfelves  anew  with  the  odorous 
matter,  and  become  entirely  reno¬ 
vated.  This  pradlice,  however, 
ought  doubtlefs  to  be  difapproved, 
as  being  no  other  than  a  fpecious 
fophiftication ;  for  it  can  do  no 
more  than  to  divide,  between  the 
old  oil  and  the  new,  the  adlive 
matter  which  belongs  to  the  new 
alone, 

ElTential  oils,  medicinally  con- 
Udered,  agree  in  the  general  qua¬ 


lities  of  pungency  and  heat ;  in 
particular  virtues,  they  differ  as 
much  as  the  fubjedls  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  the  oil  being 
the  diredl  principle  in  which  the 
virtues,  or  part  of  the  virtues,  of 
the  feveral  fubjedls  refide.  Thus 
the  carminative  virtue  of  the  warm 
feeds,  the  diuretic  of  juniper  ber¬ 
ries,  the  emmenagogue  of  favin, 
the  nervine  of  rofemary,  the  fto- 
machic  of  mint,  the  antifcorbutic 
of  feurvygrafs,  the  cordial  of 
aromatics,  See.  are  concentrated 
in  their  oils. 

There  is  another  remarkable 
difference  in  eflential  oils,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  lefs  ob¬ 
vious  ;  that  of  the  degree  of  their 
pungency  and  heat ;  which  are  by 
no  means  in  proportion,  as  might 
be  expedled,  to  thofe  of  the  fub¬ 
jedls  they  were  drawn  from.  The 
oil  of  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  is 
exceffively  pungent  and  fiery  ;  in 
its  undiluted  ftate,  it  is  almoft 
cauftic :  whereas  cloves,  a  fpice 
which  in  fubftance  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other,  yields  an 
oil  which  is  far  lefs  fo.  This  dif¬ 
ference  feems  to  depend  partly 
upon  the  quantity  of  oil  afforded, 
cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs  than 
cloves,  and  confequently  having 
its  adlive  matter  concentrated  into 
a  fmaller  volume ;  partly,  upon 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
adlive  parts  themfelves  :  for 
though  eflential  oils  contain  al¬ 
ways  the  fpecific  odour  and  fla¬ 
vour  of  their  fubjedls,  whether 
grateful  or  ungrateful,  they  do  not 
always  contain  the  whole  pungen¬ 
cy:  this  refides  frequently  in  a 
more  fixt  refmous  matter,  and  does 
not  rife  with  the  oil.  After  the 
diftiliation  of  cloves,  pepper,  and 
fome  other  fpices,  a  part  of  their 
pungency  is  found  to  remain  be¬ 
hind  :  a  Ample  tindlure  of  them 
in  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  is  even 
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more  pungent  than  their  pure  ef- 
fential  oils- 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  fre^ 
quently  made  ufe  of  for  reconcil¬ 
ing  to  the  ftomach  medicines  of 
themfelves  difguftful.  It  has  been 
cuftomary  to  employ  them  as  cor¬ 
rectors  for  the  refmous  purgatives ; 
an  ufe  which  they  do  not  ieem  to 
be  well  adapted  to.  All  the  fer- 
vice  they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to 
make  the  refin  fit  eafier  at  firft  on 
the  ftomach :  far  from  abating 
the  irritating  quality  upon  which 
the  virulence  of  its  operation  de¬ 
pends,  thefe  pungent  oils  fuper- 
add  a  frefh  ftimulus.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  cathartics,  page  7 1 . 

Eflential  oils  are  never  given  a- 
lone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency  ;  which  in  fome 
is  fo  great,  that  a  fingle  drop,  let 
fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces  a 
gangrenous  efchar.  They  are  rea¬ 
dily  imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar, 
and  in  this  form  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  exhibited.  Ground  with 
eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of 
the  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in 
aqueous  liquors,  and  thus  may  be 
diluted  to  any  afiigned  degree. 
Mucilages  alfo  render  them  mif- 
eible  with  water  into  an  uniform 
milky  liquor.  They  dilfolve  like- 
wife  in  fpirit  of  wine ;  the  more 
fragrant  in  an  equal  weight,  and 
ahnoft  all  of  them  in  lefs  than 
four  times  their  own  quantity  : 
thefe  folutions  may  be  either  taken 
on  fugar,  of  mixed  with  firups  or 
fhe  like ;  on  mixing  them  with 
water,  the  liquor  grows  milky, 
and  the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  em¬ 
ployed  externally  againft:  paralytic 
Complaints,  numbnefs,  pains  and 
aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  particular  parts  re¬ 
quire  to  be  heated  or  ftimulated. 
The  tooth-ach  is  fometimes  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  drop  of  thefe  altnoft 


cauftic  oils,  received  on  cotton, 
and  cautioufly  introduced  into  the 
hollow  tooth. 

OLEUM  ABSJNTHII 
ESSENTIALS. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  worm¬ 
wood. 

L.  E. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrate¬ 
ful  oils  :  it  fmells  ftrongly  of  the 
wormwood ;  and  contains  its 
particular  naufeous  tafte,  but  has 
little  or  nothing  of  its  bitternefs, 
this  remaining  entire  in  the  de- 
coftion  left  after  the  diftillatiori : 
its  colour,  when  drawn  from  the 
frefh  herb,  is  a  dark  green  ;  from 
the  dry,  a  brownifh  yellow.  This 
oil  is  recommended  by  Hoffman 
as  a  mild  anodyne,  in  fpafmodib 
contractions  :  for  this  purpofe,  hd 
direCts  a  dram  of  it  to  be  diffolved 
in  an  ounce  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  feven  or  eight  drops  of 
the  mixture  taken  for  a  dofe  in  any 
convenient  vehicle.  Boerhaave 
greatly  commends  in  tertian  fevers, 
a  medicated  liquor  compofed  of 
about  feven  grains  of  the  oil 
ground  firft  with  a  dram  of  fugar* 
then  with  two  drams  of  the  fait  of 
wormwood,  and  afterwards  dif¬ 
folved  in  fix  ounces  of  the  diftil- 
led  water  of  the  fame  plant  :  two 
hours  before  the  fit  is  expeCted, 
the  patient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water,  and  then  to 
drink  two  ounces  of  the  liquor 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  . till  th 6 
two  hours  are  expired  :  by  thifc 
means,  he  fays,  all  cafes  of  this 
kind  are  generally  cured  with  eafe 
and  fafety,  provided  there  is  no 
fchirroftty  or  fupperation.  With 
us,  the  oil  of  wormwood  is  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
for  this  purpofe  is  both  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  to  the  belly,  and  taken 
internally  :  it  is  moft  conveniently 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills, 
A  ?-  a  which 
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which  it  may  be  reduced  into  by 
mixing  it  with  crumb  of  bread. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANETHI 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  dill  feeds . 

Lond. 

This  is  a  very  warm  oil  ;  of  a 
flavour  not  very  agreeable,  lefs  fo 
than  that  of  the  feeds.  It  is  fome- 
times  given  as  a  carminative,  in 
flatulencies,  colicky  pains,  hic¬ 
cups,  and  the  like,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drops. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  anifeeds . 

L.  E. 

.  This  oil  poflefles  the  tafle  and 
fmell  of  the  anifeeds  in  perfeflion. 
Jt  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  the  di- 
flilled  oils  :  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
may  be  taken  at  a  time  without 
clanger,  though  common  practice 
rarely  goes  fo  far  as  half  this 
number.  Its  fmell  is  extremely 
durable  and  diffufive :  milk  drawn 
from  the  breaft  after  taking  it,  is 
found  impregnated  with  its  odour; 
and  pofiibly  this  may  be,  in  part, 
the  foundation  of  the  pectoral 
virtues  ufually  afcribed  to  it:  in 
flatulencies  and  colics,  it  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  lefs  effectual  than 
the  feeds  themfelves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that 
it  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is 
not  fenfibly  cold,  into  a  butyrace- 
ous  confluence  :  and  hence,  in  the 
dillHIation  of  it,  the  operator 
ought  not  to  be  over-folicitous  in 
keeping  the  water  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tory  too  cool  :  it  behoves  him  ra¬ 
ther  to  let  it  grow  fomewhat  hot, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs ;  otherwife  the  oil, 
congealing,  may  fo  flop  up  the 
worm,  as  to  endanger  blowing  off 
the  head  of  the  ftill,  at  leaft  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil  will 
remain  in  it. 


OLEUM  SEMINUM  CARUI 
ESSENTIALE, 

.  EJfential  oil  of  caraway  feeds. 

L.  E. 

The  flavour  of  this  exa&ly  re-; 
fern  hies  that  of  the  caraway.  It 
is  a  very  hot  and  pungent  oil  ;  a 
Angle  drop  is  a  moderate  dofe, 
and  five  or  fix  a  very  large  one.; 
It  is  not  unfrequently  made  ufe  of 
as  a  carminative;  and  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  peculiarly  fervice- 
able  for  promoting  urine,  to  which; 
it  communicates  fome  degree  of  its 
fmell. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLO-! 
RUM  AROM  ATICORUM 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  cloves. 

L.E. 

This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to 
fink  in  water,  and  is  not  eafily  ele¬ 
vated  in  diftillation  :  if  the  water 
which  comes  over  be  returned  on 
the  remaining  cloves,  and  the  di¬ 
ftillation  repeated,  fome  more  oil 
will  generally  be  obtained,  though 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
firft.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufually 
defcribed  as  being  “  in  tafle  excef- 
“  fively  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a 
“  gold  yellow  colour.”  ( Boerh.pro - 
cejf.  27.)  Such  indeed  is  the  com- 
pofition  which  we  receive  under 
this  name  from  Holland :  but  the 
genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one  of  the 
milder  oils :  it  may  be  taken 
with  great  fafety  (duly  diluted)  to 
the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve  drops 
or  more.  Nor  is  its  colour  at  all 
yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been  long 
and  carelefsly  kept,  or  diftilled 
by  too  violent  a  fire  :  when  in  per¬ 
fection,  it  is  limpid. and  colourlefs, 
of  a  pleafant,  moderately  warm 
and  pungent  tafte,  and  a  very 
agreeable  fmell,  much  refembling 
that  of  thefpice  itfelf.  The  Dutch 
oil  of  cloves  contains  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  expreflcd  oil,  as  evidently 
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appears  upon  examining  it  by  diftil- 
lation.  This  however  cannot  be 
the  addition  to  which  it  owes  its 
acrimony.  A  fmall  proportion  of 
a  reftnous  extract  of  cloves  com¬ 
municates  to  a  large  one  of  oil  a 
deep  colour,  and  a  great  degree  of 
acrimony. 

OLEUM  FLORUM  CHAM7E- 
MELI  ESSENTrALE. 
Ejfential  oil  of  chamomile  flowers. 

Lond. 

This  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
ftrong  not  ungrateful  fmell,  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  flowers :  its  co¬ 
lour  is  yellow,  with  a  call  of  green* 
ifti  or  brown.  It  is  fometimes  given 
in  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops,  as  a 
carminative,  in  hyfteric  diforders, 
and  likewife  as  a  vermifuge  :  it 
may  be  conveniently  made  into  pills 
with  crumb  of  bread. 

The  oil  above  defcribed  is  that 
obtained  from  the  common  garden 
chamomile,  which  is  the  only  fort 
dire&ed  in  our  difpenfatories  (fee 
the  foregoing  part,  page  124.) 
There  is  another  fpecies,  more 
frequent  in  corn  fields  than  in 
our  gardens,  ( chamemeelum  vulgar  e 
Cer,  Raii fynopf  ed,  3.  288.)  which 
yields  a  beautiful  blue  oil :  this 
colour,  if  the  oil  is  carefully  kept, 
remains  for  many  years ;  but  if  the 
air  is  not  perfectly  excluded,  foon 
degenerates  into  a  yellow  like  that 
of  the  foregoing. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI. 

Oil  of  cinnamon . 

L.  E. 

This  valuable  oil  is  extremely 
hot  and  pungent,  of  a  mofl  agree¬ 
able  flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinna¬ 
mon  itfelf.  In  cold  languid  cafes, 
and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fy- 
ftem,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  imme¬ 
diate  cordials  andreftoratives.  The 
dofe  is  one,  two,  or  three  drops  : 
which  mull  always  be  carefully  di¬ 


luted  by  the  mediation  of  fugar, 
Scq.  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of 
this  oil,  that  a  Angle  drop  let  fall 
upon  the  tongue,  undiluted,  pro¬ 
duces,  as  Boerhaave  obferves,  # 
gangrenous  efchar.  In  the  diftil- 
lation  of  this  oil,  a  fmart  fire  is  re¬ 
quired  :  and  the  low  head,  with  a 
channel  round  it,  above  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  diftillation  of  the 
lefs  volatile  oils  (page  356.)  is  par¬ 
ticularly  neceflary  for  this,  which 
is  one  of  the  leaft  volatile,  and 
which  is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in 
exceeding  fmall  quantity.  Thedi- 
ftilled  water  retains  no  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  the  oil :  but  this  oil  being 
very  ponderous,  great  part  of  it 
fubfides,  from  the  water,  on  Hand¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
cool  place. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  cummin  feeds . 
Lond , 

This  is  one  of  the  warmer  and 
lefs  pleafant  oils.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  cold,  flatulent,  hyfteric 
complaints,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
drops.  It  gives  its  fmell  ftrong  to 
the  urine,  and  is  fuppofed  peculi¬ 
arly  ferviceable  for  promoting  its 
difcharge. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  FCENI- 
CULI  ESSENTIALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of fennel  feeds, 
Edinb. 

The  oil  obtained  from  fvveet  fen¬ 
nel  feeds  is  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel  (fee  page  142.)  It  is  one  of 
the  mildeft  of  thefe  preparations : 
it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  degree  of 
warmth  with  that  of  anifeeds  ;  to 
which  it  is  likewife  ftmilar  in  fla¬ 
vour,  though  far  more  grateful.  Tt 
is  given  from  two  or  three  drops 
to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a  carminative, 
in  cold  indiipofitions  of  the  Ho¬ 
rn  ach  1 
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much;  andin  fomekindsof  coughs, 
for  promoting  expe&oration. 

Oleum  foliorum  hyssopi 
essen  tiale. 

EJJential  oil  of  hyflfbp  leaves. 

The  oil  of  hyffop  is  moderately 
acrid,  of  a  ftrong  not  very  agreeable 
fmell,  exactly  refembling  the  origi¬ 
nal  herb  :  its  colour  is  yellowilh, 
with  a  flight  call;  of  green  ;  which 
in  keeping  changes  to  a  brown- 
ifh.  It  is  commended  in  humoral 
afthmas,  for  promoting  expeftora- 
tion,  &c.  from  one  to  two  or  three 
drops ;  but  it  is  rarely  made  ufe 
of,  and  not  often  kept  in  the  (hops ; 
for  which  reafon,  it  is  now  omitted 
both  by  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  colleges. 

OLEUM  baccarum  JUNIPERI 
ESSENTIALS. 

EJJential  oil  of  juniper  berries . 

L.E. 

This  oil  is  a  very  warm  and  pun¬ 
gent  one,  of  a  ftrong  flavour,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves  a 
ferviceable  carminative  and  ftoma- 
chic :  in  one  of  fix,  eight  or  more, 
a  ftimulating,  detergent,  diuretic 
and  em  men  agog  ue  :  it  feems  to 
have  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the 
turpentines,  or  their  diftilled  oil ; 
like  which  it  communicates  a  vio¬ 
let  fmell  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides 
partly  in  veficles  fpread  through 
the  fubftance  of  the  fruit,  and  part¬ 
ly  in  little  cells  contained  in  the 
feeds ;  when  the  berry  is  dry,  and 
the  oil  hardened  into  a  ref  nous 
fubftance,  it  becomes  vifible,  up¬ 
on  breaking  the  feeds,  in  form  of 
little  tranfparent  drops.  In  order 
therefore  to  obtain  this  oil  to  advan¬ 
tage,  weought,  previous  to  the  diftil- 
Jauon,  tobruife  the  berry  thorough - 
lv  ;  fo  as  to  break  the  feeds,  and  en¬ 
tirely  lay  open,  the  oily  receptacles. 


OLEUM  florum  LA VENDULiE 

ESSENTIALE. 

EJJential  oil  of  lavender  flowers * 

L.E. 

This  oil,  when  in  perfedtion,  is 
very  limpid,  of  a  pleafant  yellow- 
ifh  colour,  extremely  fragrant,  pof- 
fefting  -in  an  eminent  degree  the 
peculiar  fmell  generally  admired  in 
the  flowers.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
great  ufe,  both  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally,  in  paralytic  and  lethargic 
complaints,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five 
or  fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  moft 
fragrant  oil,  and  in  confiderably  the 
largeft  quantity,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  oft  fpontaneoufly,  and 
the  feeds  begin  to  fhew  themfelves : 
the  leaves  give  out  extremely  lit¬ 
tle.  The  flowers  may  be  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  plant,  by  dry¬ 
ing  it  a  little,  and  then  gently 
beating  it  :  they  fhould  be  imme* 
diately  committed  to  diftillation* 
and  the  procefs  conducted  with  ai 
well  regulated  gentle  heat :  too 
great  heat  would  not  only  change* 
the- colour  of  the  oil,  but  likewife 
make  a  difagreeable  alteration  inf 
its  fmell; 


Oleum  baccarum  lauri  essen¬ 
tia  le. 

EJJential  oil  of  bayberries . 

The  oil  of  bayberries  is  thin  and 
limpid,  moderately  pungent,  of  a 
ftrong  and  tolerably  grateful  fmell. 
It  is  given  in  flatulent  colics,  hy- 
fleric  complaints,  and  for  allaying 
the  pains  confequent  upon  delive¬ 
ry  ;  the  dofe,  from  two  drops  to  five 
or  fix.  It  is  likewife  made  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  carminative  glyfters  ; 
and  in  fome  hylleric  cafes,  is  ap¬ 
plied  externally. 


ESSEN- 
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ESSENTIA  LIMONUM  [Z,.] 
OLEUM  corticum  LIMONUM 
[£.] 

EJfence  of  lemons ,  tfr  the  effen- 
tial  oil  of  lemon  peel . 

This  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a  fine 
fmell,  very  near  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  frefh  peel  :  it  is  one  of  the 
lighte.fi:  and  moft  volatile  eflential 
oils  we  have,  perfectly  limpid,  and 
almoft  colourlels.  It  is  taken  in 
dofes  of  two  or  three  drops,  as  a 
cordial,  in  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  &c.  though  more  frequently 
ufed  as  a  perfume.  It  gives  a  fine 
flavour  to  the  officinal  fpiritus  vo- 
latilis  aromaticus,  and  occafions 
the  foap  pills  to  fit  eafy  on  the 
ftomach. 

Ol  EUM  MACIS  ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  mace . 

The  eifential  oil  of  mace  is  mo¬ 
derately  pungent,  veryfubtile  and 
volatile,  of  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell, 
like  that  of  the  fpice  itfelf :  it  is 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  pale  yellow- 
ifh  colour,  with  a  portion  of  thicker 
and  darker  coloured  oil  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  oil  is  celebrated  in  vo¬ 
miting,  hiccups,  colicky  pains, 
&c.  both  given  internally  from  one 
to  four  drops,  and  applied  exter¬ 
nally  to  the  ftomach  and  umbilical 
region.  It  is  however  but  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  and  not  often  met 
with  in  the  fhops. 

OLEUM  MAJOR  AN^E 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  marjoram  leaves . 
Lend . 

This  oil  is  very  hot  and  pene¬ 
trating,  in  flavour  not  near  fo  a- 
greeable  as  the  marjoram  itfelf : 
when  in  perfection,  it  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour  ;  by  long  keeping, 
it  turns  reddifh  :  if  diftilled  with 
too  jgjreat  a  heat,  it  arifes  of  this 


colour  at  firft.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiarly  ferviceable  in  relaxati¬ 
ons,  obftruCtions  and  mucous  dis¬ 
charges  of  the  uterus  :  the  dofe  is 
one  or  two  drops. 

OLEUM  MENTHA 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  com¬ 
mon  mint . 

L.  E. 

This  oil  fmells and  taftes  flrongly 
of  the  mint,  but  is  in  both  refpeCts 
fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
herb  itfelf.  It  is  an  ufeful  ftoma- 
chic  medicine ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  exhibited  in  want  of  ap¬ 
petite,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach. 
Teachings  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
diforders,  when  not  accompanied 
with  heat  or  inflammation  :  two 
or  three  drops,  or  more,  are  given 
for  a  dofe.  It  is  likewife  employed 
externally  for  the  fame  purpofes  ; 
and  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  ftomachic  plafter  of  the  Ihops. 

OLEUM  MENTHA  PIPERI- 
^  TIDIS  ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  pep¬ 
per  mint . 

Lond . 

This  poflefles  the  fmell,  tafte 
and  virtues  of  the  pepper  mint  in 
perfection  ;  the  colour  is  a  pale 
greenifh  yellow.  It  is  a  medicine 
of  great  pungency  and  fubtility  ; 
and  dilfufes,  almoft  as  foon  as  taken 
a  glowing  warmth  through  the 
whole  lyftem.  In  colics,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  great  coldnejfs,  and  in 
fome  hyfteric  complaints,  it  is  of 
excellent,  fervice.  A  drop  or  two 
are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe. 

OLEUM  NUCIS  MOSCHAT^E 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  nutmegs. 

L.  E. 

The  eflential  oil  of  nutmegs  pofi 
fefus  the  flavour  and  aromatic  vir¬ 
tues 
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tues  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de^ 
gree.  It  is  flmilar  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat  lefs 
grateful. 

OLEUM  ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origa¬ 
num. 

L.  E. 

-  This  oil  has  a  very  pungent 
acrimonious  tafte,  and  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  fmell.  It  has  been  chiefly 
employed  externally  as  an  errhine, 
and  for  eafing  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE  PIPE- 
RIS  JAMAICENSIS. 
EJfential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper . 
Edinb. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  and 
may  be  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum  to 
thofe  of  fome  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
It  is  of  a  fine  pale  colour,  in  fla¬ 
vour  more  agreeable  than  the  oil 
of  cloves,  and  not  far  fhort  of  that 
of  nutmegs.  It  finks  in  water, 
like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaftern 
fpices. 

OLEUM  PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  pen¬ 
ny-royal. 

L.E. 

This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafle,  re- 
fembles  the  original  plant ;  the 
virtues  of  which  it  likewife  pof- 
fefles.  It  is  given  in  hyfteric  cafes, 
from  one  to  four  or  five  drops. 

OLEUM  RORISMARlNl 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rofemary. 

L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
from  the  plant  in  flower.  '  When 
In  perfection,  it  is  very  light  and 
thin,  pale,  and  almoft  colourlefs ; 
of  great  fragrancy,  though  notquite 
fb  agreeable  as  the  rofemary  itfelf. 
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It  is  recommended,  in  the  dofe  of 
a  few  drops,  in  nervous  and  hyfte- 
ric  complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it 
in  great  efteem  again!!  epilepfles, 
and  fuppreflions  of  the  uterine  pur¬ 
gations,  occafloned  by  weaknefc 
and  inactivity. 

OLEUM  L1GNI  RHODII 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rhodium . 

L.E. 

This  oil  is  exremely  odoriferous, 
and  principally  employed  as  a  per¬ 
fume  in  fcenting  pomatums,  and 
the  like.  Cuftom  has  not  as  yet 
received  any  preparation  of  this 
elegant  aromatic  wood  into  inter¬ 
nal  ufe. 

OLEUM  RUT JE  ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rue  leaves . 

L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid 
talle,  and  a  penetrating  fmell,  ra- 
fembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra¬ 
ther  more  unpleafant.  It  is  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  hyfteric  difor- 
ders,  and  as  an  anthelmintic ;  as 
alfo  in  epilepfles  proceeding  from- 
a  relaxed  flate  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparing- 
ly.  The  largefl  quantity  is  obtained 
from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready 
tb  fall  off,  and  the  feeds  begin  to 
fhevv  themfelves  :  fuitable  macera¬ 
tion,  previous  to  the  diftillation,  is 
here  extremely  neceflary. 

OLEUM  SABIN  JE 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  favin  leaves. 

L.  E. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which 
in  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  were  directed  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diftil- 
lation  :  this,  however,  is  not  very 
neceflary  ;  for  favin  yields,  with¬ 
out  any  fermentation,  and  even 
without  much  maceration,  a  very 

large 
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large  quantity  of  oil:  the  foregoing 
herb  ftands  more  in  need  of  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  kind.  The  oil  cf 
favin  is  a  celebrated  uterine  and 
emmenagogue  :  in  cold  phlegma¬ 
tic  habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  me¬ 
dicine  of  good  fervice,  though  not 
capable  of  performing  what  it  has 
been  ufually  reprefented  to  do. 
The  dofe  is,  two  or  three  drops  or 
more. 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS 
ESSENTIALE. 

Efential  oil  of  fajfafras . 

L.  E. 

This  is  the  moft  ponderous  of  all 
the  known  eftential  oils,  but  rifes 
in  diftillation  with  fufficient  eafe  : 
it  appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a 
moderately  pungent  tafte,  a  very 
fragrant  fmell,  exactly  refembling 
that  of  the  fallafras.  It  ftands 
greatly  commended  as  a  fudorific, 
and  for  purifying  the  blood  and 
juices  :  it  is  likewife  fuppofed  to 
be  of  fervice  in  humoral  afthmas 
and  coughs.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  ;  though 
Geoffrey  goes  as  far  as  twenty. 

The  decoftion  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  affords 
by  infpiflation  (fee  chap,  vi.)  an 
ufeful  extract,  of  a  mild,  bi.tterifh, 
fubaftringent  tafte.  Hoffman  fays, 
he  has  given  it  with  great  benefit, 
in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  as  a  corrobo¬ 
rant  in  cachedtic  cafes,  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  intermitting  fevers  and  for 
abating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIbLE. 

Oil  of  turpentine . 

L.E. 

Th  rs^is  diftilled  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  foregoing  oils  :  and  is 
ftridtly  an  effential  one,  though  not 
ufually  ranked  in  this  clafs  :  it  is 
commonly,  but  improperly  as  the 
college  obferve,  called  fpirit  of 
turpentine.  It  is  employed  in  large 


quantities  for  fome  mechanic  pur- 
pofes,  and  hence  the  diftillation  of 
it  is  become  a  particular  bufinefs. 

This  oil  is  a  very  hot  ftimvlat- 
ing  medicine  (fee  page  239.)  It 
is  fometimes  given  as  a  fudorific 
and  diuretic,  in  the  dofe  of  two  or 
three  drops  :  in  larger  dofes,  it  is 
apt  to  greatly  heat  the  body,  oc- 
cafion  pain  of  the  head,  an  effu- 
fion  of  the  femen  and  liquor  of  the 
proftrate  glands.  It  has  neverthe- 
lefs  been  of  late  taken  in  conli- 
derable  dofes  (along  with  honey  or 
other  convenient  vehicles)  againft 
the  fciatica  ;  and,  as  is  faid,  with 
good  fuccefs.  Some  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  againft  venereal  run¬ 
nings  :  but  here  it  has  produced 
milchievous  confequences,  inflam¬ 
ing  the  parts,  and  aggravating  the 
diforder.  Externally  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  employed  againft  rheu¬ 
matic  pains,  aches,  fprains,  for  dif° 
cuffing  cold  tumours,  and  reftrain-' 
ing  hemorrhages. 

After  the  diftillation  of  the  turpen¬ 
tine,  there  remains  in  the  ftill  a 
brittle  refinous  fubftance,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  called  refinajlcma , 
yellow  refin  [Z,.] 

The  only  ufe  of  this  is  in  exter¬ 
nal  applications,  for  giving  con¬ 
fidence  to  plafters,  and  the  like 
purpofes. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  oils  are 
drawn  by  our  chemitts,  and  eafily 
procurable  in  a  tolerable  degree 
of  perfection  ;  thofe  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmegs  and  mace,  except¬ 
ed..  Thefe  are  ufually  imported 
from  abroad  ;  and  are  for  the  moft 
part  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are 
at  all  fit  for  ufe. 

Nor  are  the  adulterations  of  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  eafily  dijeo- 
verable.  The  grofier  abufes  in¬ 
deed  may  be  readily  detected  : 

thus 
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thus  if  the  oil  is  mixed  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  it  will  turn  milky  on  the 
addition  of  water ;  if  with  exprefTed 
oils,  rectified  fpirit  willdiffolve  the 
effential,  and  leave  the  other  be¬ 
hind  ;  if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on 
dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
mixture,  and  drying  it  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  be¬ 
trayed  by  its  fmell.  But  the  more 
fubtile  artifts  have  contrived  other 
methods  of  fophiftication,  which 
elude  all  trials  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  oils,  as  a  certain  cri¬ 
terion  of  their  genuinenefs ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  given  a  table  of 
the  gravity  of  feveral  in  page  38. 
This  however  is  not  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  depended  on ;  for  the  ge¬ 
nuine  oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjed,  oftentimes  differ  in  gravity 
as  much  as  thofe  drawn  from  diffe¬ 
rent  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves, 
vvhofe  oils  ufually  fink  in  water, 
yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  diflilled, 
an  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which  is 
neverthelefs  fpecifically  lighter  than 
the  aqueous  fluid  employed  in  the 
diflillation  of  it;  whilft,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lafl  runnings  of 
fome  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  fome- 
times  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in 
water. 

As  all  effential  oils  agree  in  the 
general  properties  of  folubility  in 
fpiritof  wine,  indiffolubility  in  wa¬ 
ter,  mifcibility  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intermedia, 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter>  &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may 
be  varioufly  mixed  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  or  the  dearer  fophifticated 
with  the  cheaper,  without  any  pof- 
fibility  of  difcovering  the  abufe  by 
Uny  trials  of  this  kind.  And  in¬ 
deed,  it  would  not  be  of  much  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had 
infallible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs 
of  every  individual  oil.  It  is  of 
as  much  importance,  that  they  be 


goody  as  that  they  be  genuine ;  for  I 
have  often  feen  genuine  oils,  from 
incurious  diflillation,  and  long  and 
carelefs  keeping,  weaker  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte  than  the  common 
fophifticated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  tefts  that  the  na¬ 
ture  ef  the  thing  will  admit  of.  If 
a  bark  fhould  have  in  every  refped 
the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon, 
and  fhould  be  proved  indifputably 
to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cin¬ 
namon  tree  ;  yet,  if  it  wants  the 
cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in 
a  low  degree,  we  rejed  it :  and  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  It 
is  only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  com- 
parifon  with  fpecimens  of  known 
quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
goodnefs,  either  of  the  drugs  them- 
felves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Moft  of  the  effential  oils,  indeed, 
are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be  tailed 
with  fafety  ;  and  the  fmell  of,  the 
fubjed  is  fo  much  concentrated  in 
them,  that  a  fmall  variation  in 
this  refped  is  not  eafilydiixinguifh- 
ed.  But  we  can  readily  dilute 
them  to  any  affignable  degree.  A 
drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diffolved  in 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  or  received  on  a 
bit  of  fugar,  and  diffolved  by  that 
intermedium  in  water.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquor,  which  it  thus  im¬ 
pregnates  with  its  flavour,  or  the 
degree  of  flavour  which  it  commu¬ 
nicates  to  a  certain  determinate 
quantity,  will  be  the  meafure  of  the 
degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

I  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  expe¬ 
riments,  of  the  quantity  of  eJJ'en- 
tial  oil  obtained  from  different  vege¬ 
tables ,  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
table.  The  firfl  column  contains 
the  names  of  the  refpedive  vege¬ 
table  fubftances,  the  fecond  the 
quantity  of  each  which  was  fub- 
mitted  to  the  diflillation,  and  the 
third  the  quantity  of  oil  obtained. 
In  every  other  part  of  this  book, 

where 
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where  pound  weights  are  meantion- 
ed,  the  troy  pound  of  twelve 
ounces  is  meant ;  but  thefe  expe¬ 
riments  having  been  all  made  by 
a  pound  of  fixteen  ounces,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  fet  down  the 
matter  Of  faft  in  the  original 
weights  ;  efpeeially  as  the  feveral 
materials,  in  the  large  quantity 
commonly  required  for  the  dillil- 
lation  of  oils,  are  purchafed  by 
weights  of  the  fame  kind.  But  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arife  from  hence,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the 
yield,  a  redu&ion  of  the  weights  is 
given  in  the  next  column  ;  which 
fkews  the  number  of  parts  of  each 
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of  the  fubje&s,  from  which  one  part 
of  oil  was  obtained.  To  each  arti¬ 
cle  is  affixed  the  author’s  name 
from  whom  the  experiment  is  ta¬ 
ken  :  thofe  to  which  no  name  is 
added,  are  experiments  of  my  own. 
The  different  diltillations  of  one 
fubjeft,  feveral  of  which  are  infert- 
ed  in  the  table,  ffiew  how  variable 
the  yield  of  oil  is,  and  that  the 
exotic  fpices,  as  well  as  our  indige¬ 
nous  plants,  do  not  always  contain 
the  fame  proportion  of  this  a6live 
principle  ;  though  it  mull  be  ob- 
ferved,  alfo,  that  part  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  may  probably  arife  from  the 
operation  itfelf  having  been  more 
or  lefs  carefully  performed. 


Effential  Oils . 


Table  of  the  quantity  of  effential  oil  obtained  from  different  vegetables . 


Agallochum  wood  .  .  . 

IQ 

lb." 

4  dra. 

320 

Hof. 

Angelica  root  .... 

I 

lb. 

*  dra. 

128 

Carth . 

Anifeed  .  .  .... 

I 

lb. 

4  dra. 

32 

Neum. 

Anifeed . 

3 

Ib. 

I  oun. 

48 

Anifeed . 

4 

lb. 

1  oun. 

64 

Afafetida . 

4.  oun. 

1  dra. 

6 

32 

Neum , 

Calamus  aromaticus  .  .  . 

5° 

lb. 

2  oun. 

0 

1S5 

Hol: 

Calamus  aromaticus  .  .  . 

1 

lb. 

2fcrup 

U-« 

192 

Neum, 

Caraway  feeds  .  , 

4 

lb. 

i 

2  oun. 

f”0 

QJ 

r~? 

32 

Caraway  feeds  .  .  . 

2 

lb. 

•  9  dra. 

Q> 

cS 

2-84 

Caraway  feeds.  .  .  .  . 

1  cwt. 

i  •  *— < 

5  a 

oun. 

X. 1 

2 1-4 

Carline  thiftle  root  ,  . 

1 

lb. 

?  w  *4v 

rt 

^xferup 

O 

153 

■ Neum . 

Cardamom  feeds  . 

\  0 

un. 

*  -H 

r* 

iferup 

1/5 

rt 

> 

24 

Neum. 

Carrot  feeds  .... 

2 

lb. 

si 

*4  dra. 

1  * 

171 

Cafcarilla  .  ...  . 

1 

lb.  1 

u  -! 

1  dra. 

>~0  + 

128 

Carth. 

Camomile  flowers  .  .  . 

1 

lb. 

O 

3:o  gra. 

O 

256 

Carth . 

Common  camomile  flowers 

6 

lb. 

-O 

5  dra. 

X** 

l93 

’Wild  camomile  flowers  .  . 

1 

lb. 

<L> 

-a 

2Q  gra. 

0* 

*  3H 

Carth* 

Wild  camomile  flowers  .  . 

6 

ib. 

i  IS 

24  dra. 

Uh  # 

O 

3&7 

Neum . 

Chervil  leaves,  frefh  . 

9 

lb. 

7*. 

3 P.  gra. 

O 

2304 

Cedar  wood  :  .  .  . 

1 

lb. 

2.  dra. 

64 

Margg. 

Cinnamon  .  . 

1 

lb. 

1  dra. 

.  128 

Sola . 

Cinnamon  .  .  .  . 

1 

lb- 

2:4fcrup 

Cl 

*33 

Neum. 

Cinnamon  .  . 

4 

lb. 

6  dra. 

64 

Lemery . 

Cinnamon  * 

1 

lb. 

2  dra. 

Carth. 

Cinnarp°n  ...  . 

1 

Ib, 

8fcrup 

45  i 

Carth . 

Clary  feeds  ..... 

4 

lb. 

2  dra. 

25  6 

Clary  in  flower,  frefh  .  . 

1130 

lb. 

3  4  oun. 

> 

594 

j  : 

Clov.es  ...... 

1 

lb-_ 

i.i  oun. 

V  ^ 

L 10-1 

Teickm . 

Cloves 


/ 
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Cloves  -  •  .  * 

Cloves  . 


•  •  • 


Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  balfam  . 
Cummin  feed  .  . 

Di&amnus  Creticus 
Dill  feed  .  .  . 

Elecampane  root  . 

Elemi  .... 
Fennel  feed,  common 
Fennel  feed,  fweet 
Galangal  root  .  . 

Garlick  root,  freih 
Ginger  .... 
Horferadiih  root,  frell 
HyiTop  leaves  .  . 

HyiTop  leaves  .  . 

HyiTop  leaves  .  . 

HyiTop  leaves,  freih 
HyiTop  leaves,  freih. 
HyiTop  leaves,  freih 
Juniper  berries  . 
Juniper  berries  . 
Lavender  in  flower,  freih 
Lavender  in  flower,  freih 
Lavender  in  flower,  freih 
Lavender  flowers,  freih  . 
Lavender  flowers,  dried  . 
Lavender  flowers,  dried  . 
Lavender  flowers,  dried  . 
Broad-leaved  lavender) 
flowers,  dry  .  .  .  J 

Lovage  root  .  .  *  . 

Mace  ...  .  •  . 

Mace  .  ».•••'• 

Marjoram  in  flower,  freih 
Marjoram  in  flower,  freih 
Marjoram  in  flower,  freih 
Marjoram  leaves,  freih 
Marjoram  leaves,  dried 
Mafterwort  root  .  . 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried 
Mint  in  flower,  freih  . 
Mint  leaves,  dried  . 
Peppermint,  freih 
Myrrh  . 

Myrrh  , 

Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 


d 


1  lb. 

2  lb., 
i  lb. 
i  lb. 

I  buih. 

1  lb. 

4  Jb. 

2  lb. 
i  lb. 

2  oun. 
i  buih. 

1  lb. 

2  lb. 

1  lb. 

8  oun. 

2  lb. 
i  lb. 
i  lb. 

2  CWt. 

io  lb. 

20  lb. 

8  lb. 

1  lb. 

48  lb- 
30  lb.  | 

i3^cwt.  y  « 

2  lb.  *5 
4  lb. 

2  lb. 

4  lb. 

•  4  lb. 

T  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

81  lb. 

13*  lb* 

34  lb. 
i8£  lb. 

4  lb. 

I  lb. 

14  lb. 

6  lb. 

4  lb. 

4  lb. 

7  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb-j 


TS 

<U 

2 

"v 

5*. 


'2J  oun.n 

7i 

Carth 

5  oun. 

6| 

Hoff. 

6  oun. 

Hoff. 

8  oun. 

2 

21  oun. 

30  gra. 

256 

2  oun. 

32 

3|fcrup 

245 

Neum. 

1  oun. 

16 

Neum . 

iferup 

48 

Neum . 

18  oun. 

1  dra. 

128 

Carth . 

30  gra. 

256 

Neum . 

1  dra. 

128 

Neum. 

15  gra. 

256 

Neum , 

it  dra. 

237 

Neum . 

dra. 

r* 

85 

Carth . 

2  dra. 

C 

O 

64 

Carth, 

6  oun. 

597 

3  dra- 

-d 

a> 

427 

9  dra. 

c 

9  rH 

cJ 

427 

3  oun. 

4— » 

M 

42! 

Hoff 

3  dra. 

O 

42l 

Carth , 

12  oun. 

CO 

08 

64 

• 

6J  oun. 

£ 

72 

60  oun. 

4®3 

4  dra. 

t4-i 

0 

64 

2  oun. 

W 

32 

1  oun. 

>-< 

CtJ 

32 

3  oun* 

a, 

2l| 

flef- 

1  oun. 

c 

64 

2  dra. 

0 

64 

Carth. 

1  dra. 

w 

cn 

128 

Carth . 

5  dra. 

■M 

25t 

Neum, 

b  dra. 

<2 

2«1 

Carth, 

3 1  oun- 

347 

3 1  dra- 

493 

ii  oun. 

362 

4  dra. 

592 

1  oun. 

64 

Hoff. 

30  gra. 

2S6 

Neum, 

4  dra. 

448 

4t  dfa. 

177. 

1 4  oun. 

42! 

Hoff 

3  dra- 

170! 

2  dra. 

64 

Hoff 

3  dra- 

42I 

bleum. 

i  oun. 

16 

Hoff. 

I  oun. 

16 

Geoff, 

4  dra. 

32 

Neum . 

6  dra. 

** 

. 2i^ 

Sala. 

Nutmeg! 
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utmegs  .  •  ?  •  * 

i  lb.1 

f  5  dra.'' 

1 

~  2St 

Carth . 

rlley  feeds  ; 

2  lb. 

i  dra. 

256 

rfley  leaves,  frefli  .  . 

238  lb. 

2  oun. 

I9°4 

rfnep  feeds  .  .  .  ; 

8  lb. 

2  dra. 

512 

nnyroval  in  flower,  frefli 

13  lb. 

6  dra. 

2  77 

ack  pepper  .... 

2  lb. 

6  dra. 

42! 

ack  pepper  .... 

1  lb. 

2  \  dra. 

82 

Neum» 

ack  pepper  .... 

1  lb. 

4fcrup 

96 

Carth . 

ack  pepper  .  .  .  : 

1  lb. 

1  ara. 

128 

Heifler 

ack  pepper  .... 

6  lb. 

3  dra. 

256 

Geoff. 

mento . 

1  oun. 

30  gra. 

16 

Neum. 

lodium  wood  . 

1  lb. 

3  dra. 

42i 

Neum • 

lodium  wood  . 

I  lb. 

2  dra. 

64 

Sala. 

lodium  wood  .  .  . 

1  lb. 

3  dra. 

42f 

Sola 

lodium  wood  . 

1  lb. 

3  dra. 

42! 

Carth * 

lodium  wood  .  .  , 

1  lb. 

4  dra. 

32 

Carth . 

ufemary  in  flower  . 

1  cwt. 

8  oun. 

rj 

224 

ifemary  leaves  . 

1  lb. 

2  dra. 

a 

0 

64 

Sala. 

ifemary  leaves  . 

1  lb. 

3  dra. 

dC 

4Z! 

Sala 

ternary  leaves  . 

3  lb. 

3^dra. 

nd 

CL) 

121 

Neum • 

flemary  leaves  .  . 

1  lb. 

1  dra. 

G 

•  f« 

128 

Carth . 

ifemary  leaves  .  .  . 

1  lb. 

•  H 

O 

1  |dra. 

£ 

82 

Carth . 

Dfemary  leaves,  frefli  . 

70  lb. 

fH 

5  oun. 

0 

224 

lies  ...  ... 

100  lb. 

C3 

•  H 

4-* 

4  dra. 

C/5 

3200 

Tachen • 

lies  .  .  .... 

100  lb. 

G 

& 

1  oun. 

1 60C 

Homb . 

ifes . 

12  lb. 

i-  «  -< 

30  gra. 

-3  - 

768 

Hof. 

■1C  •  •  •  •  •  • 

10  lb. 

C4_ 

2  dra. 

Cm 

640 

Hof. 

1C  •  •  •  •  •  • 

10  lb. 

nri 

4  dra. 

O 

32° 

Hof. 

le  in  flower  .... 

4  lb. 

0 

•-r-J 

1  dra. 

512 

te  in  flower  .... 

60  lb. 

*— * 

<U  1 

2\  oun. 

CL, 

5©7 

le  with  the  feeds  . 

72  lb. 

•  r-f 

3  oun. 

a 

384 

ffron . 

1  lb. 

ifdra. 

0 

851 

Vo^el 

ge  leaves  .  ... 

1  lb. 

5fcrup 

77 

Carth » 

ge  in  flower,  frefli  . 

34  lb* 

if  oun. 

544 

ge  of  virtue  in  flower  . 

27  lb. 

6  dra. 

cS 

576 

ge  of  virtue  in  flower  , 

8  lb. 

if  dra. 

681 

flafras . 

6  lb. 

if.  oun. 

55 

flafras . 

6  lb. 

2  oun. 

48 

Neum. 

vin  .  .  .... 

2  lb. 

5  oun. 

6f 

Hoff. 

unders,  yellow  .  .  . 

1  lb. 

2  dra. 

•  , 

64 

Carth . 

lallage  feeds  . 

1  lb. 

2ffcrup 

*54 

Neum . 

schas  in  flower,  frefli  . 

'  5flb* 

2  dra. 

368 

lyme  in  flower,  frefli  . 

2  cwt. 

5foun. 

652 

hyme  in  flower,  dry  . 

3t  lb. 

if  dr  a. 

298 

mon  thyme  in  flower,  frefh 

51  lb. 

1 foun. 

653 

mon  thyme  in  flower,  frefh 

98  lb. 

2foun. 

627 

mon  thyme,  dried  a  little 

104  lb. 

3  oun. 

555 

ormwood  leaves,  #ry  . 

4  lb. 

1  oun. 

64 

ormwood  leaves,  dry  . 

18  lb. 

ifoun. 

192 

ormwood  leaves,  dry  . 

25  lb. 

3toun. 

1 14 

•doary . 

1  lb. 

1  dra. 

128 

w 

Neum . 
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S  E  C  T.  II.  : 

1  Simple  dijiilled  waters .  ^  * 


THE  effluvia,  which  exhale  in 
the  air  from  many  vegeta¬ 
bles,  particularly  from  thofe  of  the 
odorous  kind,  conftft  apparently 
of  principles  of  great  fubtilty  and 
activity,  capable  of  ftrongly  and 
fuddenly  affeCting  the  brain  and 
nervous  fyftem,  efpecially  in  thofe 
whofe  nerves  are  of  great  fen  Abi¬ 
lity  $  and  likewife  of  operating,  in 
a  flower  manner,  upon  the  fyftem 
of  grofier  veflels.  Thus  Boerhaave 
obferves,  that  in  hiftefical  and  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  perfons,  the  fragrant 
odour  of  the  Indian  hyacinth  ex¬ 
cites  ftrange  fpafms,'  which  the 
ftrong  fcent  of  rue  relieves:  that 
the  effluvia  of  the  walnut-tree  oc¬ 
casion  headachs,  and  make  the  bo¬ 
dy  coftive  r  that  thpfe  of  poppies 
procure  fleep :  and  that  the  fmell 
of  bean  blbftoms,  long  continued, 
difbrders  the  fenfes.  Lemery  re¬ 
lates,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  feveral  perfons  were  purged, 
by  flaying  long  in  a  room  where 
damafk  rofes  were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemifts  have  in¬ 
dulged  themfelves  in  the  pleaftng 
furvey  of  thefe  prefiding  fpirits,  as 
they  are  called,  of  vegetables  ; 
their  peculiar  nature  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies  of  plants  ;  their  exha¬ 
lation  into  the  atmofphere  by  the 
fun’s  heat,  and  difperfton  by  winds; 
their  rendering  the  air  of  particular 
places  medicinal,  or  otherwife,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  plants 
that  abound.  They  have  contriv¬ 
ed  alfo  different  means  for  collect¬ 
ing  thefe  fugitive  emanations,  and 
concentrating  and  condenfingthem 
into  a  liquid  form  ;  employing  ei¬ 
ther  the  native  moifture  of  the  fub- 
jeCt,  or  an  addition  of  water,  as 


a  vehicle,  or  matrix  for  retainin 
them.  * 

The  procefs  which  has  bee' 
judged  molt  analogous  to  that  c 
natdre  is  the  following.  The  fut 
jeCt,  frefli1  gathered,  at  the  feafof 
of  its  gre’ateft  vigour,  with  th 
morning  dew  ‘upon  it,  is  laid  light 
ly  and;  unbruifed  in  a  fhalloi 
Veffel,  to  Which  is  adapted  a  loi 
head  with' a  recipient:  under  th 
Veffel  a  live  ccial  is  placed,  and  oc 
caftonatly  renewed,  fo  as  to  kee 
up  an  uniform  heat,  no  greate 
than  that  which  obtains  in  the  at 
inofphere  in  fummer,  viz.  abou 
8  c/  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo' 
meter.  In  this  degree  of  heat,  ther 
strifes,  exceeding  flowly,  an  invi 
Able  vapour,  which'  condenfes  iii 
[  the  head  irito  dewy  dropsi  and  fall 
1  down  into  the  receiver,  and  whicl 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  ver 
fubftance  that  the  plant  would  hav< 
fpontaneoufly  emitted  in  the  oper 
;  air.  1 

Biit  on  fubmitting  to  this  pro¬ 
cefs, many  kinds  of  odoriferous  ve-, 

’  getables,  I  have  always  found  the 
liquors  obtained  by  it  to  be  ven 
different  from'  the  natural  effluvia 
of  the  refpeClive  fiibje'Cts:  they  had 
very  little  fmell,  and  no  remarkable, 
tafte;  It  appeared  that  a  heat,  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmofphere,  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  railing  in  clofe  veflels 
thofe  parts  of  vegetables  which 
they  emit  in  the  open  air.  It  may ! 
therefore  be  prefumed,  that  in  this 
laft  cafe,  fome  other  caufe  concurs: 
to  the  effedt :  t!^g.t  it  is  not  the  fun’s | 
heat  alone,  which  raifes,  and  im-t 
pregnates  the  air,  with  the  odorous 
principles  of  vegetables,  but  that 
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tfre  air  itfelf,  or  the  watery  humi¬ 
dity  with  which  it  abounds,  adting 
as  a  true  diffolvent,  extradls  and 
imbibes  them;  fo  that  the  natural 
effluvia  of  a  plant  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  infufion  of  the  plant 
made  in  air.  The  purgative  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  damafk  rofe,  and  the 
aftringency  of  the  walnut-tree, 
which,  as  above  obferved,  are  in 
fome  meafure  communicated  to 
the  air,  may  be  totally  extracted 
by  infufion  both  in  watery  and  fpi- 
rituous  menftrua,  but  never  rife  in 
diftillation  with  any  degree  of  heat : 
and  the  volatile  odours  of  aroma¬ 
tic  herbs,  which  are  diffufed  thro’ 
the  atmofphere  in  the  lowed: 
warmth,  cannot  be  made  to  diftil 
without  a  heat  much  greater  than 
is  ever  found  to  obtain  in  a  fliaded 
air. 

Theabove  procefs  therefore,  and 
j  the  theory  on  which  it  is  built,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  faulty  in  two  points  ; 
(1.)  in  fuppofing  that  all  thofe 
principles,  which  naturally  exhale 
from  vegetables,  may  be  collected 
by  diftillation  ;  whereas  there  are 
many  which  the  air  extracts  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  diffolving  power,  and 
which  are  artificially  feparable  alfo 
by  diflblvents  only ;  (2.)  in  em  - 
ploying  a  degree  of  heat  ineffici¬ 
ent  for  feparating  even  thofe  parts 
which  are  truly  exhalable  by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  diftil¬ 
lation  is  commonly  called  diftilla¬ 
tion  by  the  cold  ft  ill ;  but  thofe,  who 
have  pradlifed  it,  have  generally 
employed  a  confiderable  heat.  A 
fhallow  leaden  veffel  is  filled  with 
the  frefti  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  which 
are  heaped  above  it,  fo  that  when 
the  head  is  fitted  on,  this  alfo  may 
be  filled  a  confiderable  way  :  a  lit¬ 
tle  fire  is  made  under  the  veffel, 
lufficient  to  make  the  bottom  much 
hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear,  care 
being  taken  only  not  to  heat  it  fo 
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far  as  to  endanger  Scorching  any 
part  of  the  fubjeci.  If  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel  is  not  made  fo  hot  as 
to  have  this  effedt  on  the  part  con¬ 
tiguous  to  it,  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
that  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
reft  of  the  included  matter  will  be 
great  enough  to  do  it  any  injury. 
By  this  management,  the  volatile 
parts  of  feveral  odorous  plants,  as 
mint,  are  effectually  forced  over  ; 
and  if  the  procefs  has  been  fkilfully 
managed,  the  diftilled  liquor  proves 
richly  impregnated  with  the  na¬ 
tive  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fub- 
jedt,  without  having  received  any 
kind  of  difagreeable  impreffion 
from  the  heat  made  ufe  of. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly 
pradlifed  in  private  families ;  the 
flownefs  of  the  difiillation,  and  the 
attendance  and  care  neceffary  for 
preventing  the  fcorching  of  fome 
part  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  commu¬ 
nicate  an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour 
to  the  liquor,  rendering  it  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  difpatch  requifite 
in  the  larger  way  of  buftnefs. 

Another  method  has  therefore 
been  had  recourfe  to,  that  by  the 
common  ftill,  called,  in  diftindlion 
from  the  foregoing,  the  hot  ftill. 
Here  a  quantity  of  water  is  added 
to  the  plant,  to  prevent  its  burning: 
and  the  liquor  is  kept  nearly  of 
a  boiling  heat,  or  made  fully  to 
boil,  fo  that  the  vapour  rifes  plen¬ 
tifully  into  the  head,  and  palling 
thence  into  a  fpiral  pipe  or  worm 
placed  in  a  veffel  of  cold  water, 
is  there  condenied,  and  runs  out 
in  drops  quickly  fucceeding  one 
another,  or  in  a  continued  ftream. 
The  additional  water  does  not  at 
all  weaken  the  produce  :  for  the 
moft  volatile  parts  of  the  fubjedt 
rife  firft,  and  impregnate  the  li¬ 
quor  that  fir  ft  d.iftills  :  as  foon  as 
the  plant  has  given  over  its  virtue 
fufficiently,  which  is  known  by 
B  b  2  examining 
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examining  from  time  to  time  the 
liquor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of 
the  worm,  the  diflillation  is  to  be 
ftopt. 

This  is  the  method  of  aiftilla- 
tion  commonly  pradtifed  for  the 
offici  nal  waters.  It  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  one  imperfection,  affeCt- 
ing  chiefly  thofe  waters,  whofe 
principal  value  confifts  in  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  their  flavour  ;  this  being 
not  a  little  injured  by  the  boiling 
heat  ulually  employed,  and  by  the 
coagitation  of  the  odorous  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  fubjedt  with  the  water. 
Sometimes  alfo  a  part  of  the  plant 
flicks  to  the  fides  of  the  {till,  and 
is  fo  far  fcorched  as  to  give  an 
ungrateful  taint  to  the  liquor. 

There  is  another  method  of 
managing  this  operation,  which  I 
have  already  recommended  for  the 
diflillation  of  the  more  volatile  ef- 
fential  oils,  and  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  the  waters. 
In  this  method,  the  advantages  of 

O 

the  foregoing  ones  are  united,  and 
their  inconveniencies  obviated.  A 
quantity  of  water  being  poured 
into  the  ftill,  and  the  herbs  or  flow¬ 
ers  placed  in  a  bafketover  it,  there 
can  be  no  poflibility  of  burning  ; 
the  water  may  be  made  to  boil, 
but  fo  as  not  to  rife  up  into  the 
bafket,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  The 
hot  vapour  of  the  water  palling 
lightly  through  all  the  intrrftices 
of  the  lubjedl  matter,  imbibes  and 
carries  over  the  volatile  parts  un¬ 
altered  in  their  native  flavour.  By. 
this  means  the  dillilled  waters  of 
all  thofe  fubftances,  whofe  oils  are 
of  the  more  volatile  kind,  are  ob¬ 
tained  .in  the  utmofl  perfection, 
and  with  fuflicient  difpatch  ;  for 
which  kill  intention  the  ftill  may 
be  filed  quite  up  to  the  head'. 

In  the  diflillation  of  eflential 
oils,  the  water,  as  obferved  in  the 


foregoing  fedlion,  imbibes  always 
a  part  of  the  oil.  The  diftilled  li¬ 
quors,  here  treated  of,  are  no  other 
than  water  thus  impregnated  with 
the  eflential  oil  of  the  fubjecft; 
whatever  fmell,  tafte,  or  virtue,  is 
here  communicated  to  water,  or 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  watery 
liquor,  being  found  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  ftate  in  the  oil.  The  eflen¬ 
tial  oil,  or  fome  part  of  it,  more 
attenuated  and  fubtilized  than  the 
reft,  is  the  diredt  principle,  on 
which  the  title  of  fpiriius  re£lory  or 
preftding  fpirit,  has  been  beftowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
which  contain  an  eflential  oil,  will 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by 
diflillation  :  but  the  degree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a  plant 
is  capable  of  fatiating  with  its  vir¬ 
tue,  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The 
oil  fatiates  only  -  the  water  that 
come  over  at  the  fame  time  with 
it :  if  there  is  more  oil  than  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  this  fatiation,  the  fur- 
plus  feparates,  and  concretes  in  its 
proper  form,  not  mifcible  with  the 
water  that  arifes  afterwards.  Some 
odoriferous  flowers,  whofe  oil  is  int 
fo  little  quantity,  that  fcarcelyany 
vifible  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefs 
fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more* 
are  diftilled  at  once,  give  never-; 
thelefs  as  ftrong  an  impregnation 
to  water,  as  thofe  plants  which 
abound  molt  with  oil.  . 

Many  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  diftilled  waters  may  be  more 
and  more  impregnatd  with  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  fubjedt,  and  their 
ftrength  increafed  to  any  afligned 
degree,  by  cohobation ,  that  is,  by 
rediftilling  them  a  number  of  times 
from  frelh  parcels  or  the  plant. 
Experience,  however,  fhews  the; 
contrary  ;  a  water  fkilfully  drawn 
in  the  firft  diflillation,  proves,  on 
every  repeated  one,  not  ftronger, 

but 
■  lh 
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but  more  difagreeable.  .Aqueous 
liquors  are  not  capable  of  imbib¬ 
ing  above  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  vegetables,  and  this 
they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by 
one,  as  well  as  by  any  number  of 
diftillations :  the  oftener  the  pro- 
cefs  is  repeated,  the  ungrateful  im- 
prcflion  which  they  generally  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  fire,  even  at  the  firft 
time,  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
Thofe  plants  which  do  not  yield  at 
firft  waters  fufficiently  ftrong,  are 
not  proper  Subjects  for  this  procefs, 
fince  their  virtue  may  be  obtained 
much  more  advantageoufly  by 
others. 

General  rules  for  the  dif  illation  of 
the  officinal  Jimple  waters . 

I. 

Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be 
frefh  gathered  [£.] 

Where  they  are  dire&ed  frefh, 
fuch  only  muft  be  employed  ; 

-  but  fome  are  allowed  to  be  ufed 
dry,  as  being  eafily  procurable 
in  this  ftate  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  though  rather  more  ele¬ 
gant  waters  might  be  obtained 
from  them  whilft  green  [L.J 

II. 

Having  bruifed  the  fubje&a  little, 
pour  thereon  thrice  its  quantity 
of  fpring  water  :  this  q  uantity  is 
to  be  diminished  or  increased, 
according  as  the  plants  are  more 
or  lefs  juicy  than  ordinary  [£.] 

When  frefh  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to  be  diftilled,.  thrice  their  weight 
of  water  will  be  fully  Sufficient  : 
but  dry  ones  require  a  much  larger 
quantity.  In  general,  there  fhould 
be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all 
intended  to  be  diftilled  has  come 
over,  there  ma.y  be  liquor  enough 
left  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  to  the  ftill. 


III. 

The  diftillation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a  refrigera¬ 
tory,  the  junctures  being  luted 

[*•] 

IV. 

The  diftillation  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  water  which  comes 
over  is  perceived  to  have  any 
fmell  or  tafte  of  the  plant  [£.] 
Plants  differ  fo  much,  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which  they 
are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  age,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  fix  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a  certain 
weight  of  them,  to  any  invariable 
ftandard.  The  diftillation  may  al¬ 
ways  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
liquor  runs  well  flavoured  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  no  longer. 

If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs, 
they  muft  be  taken  in  the  weights 
prefcribed.  But  when  frefh  ones 
are  fubftituted  to  dry,  or  when 
the  plants  themfelves  are  the 
produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary,  the 
quantities  are  to  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difcretiort  of  the 
artift  [Z.] 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone 
intended  for  ufe,  has  come  over, 
an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which 
has  Sometimes  extracted  .  fo  much 
from  the  copper  head  of  the  ftill, 
as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are 
owing  the  anthelmintic  virtues  at¬ 
tributed  to  certain  diftilled  waters. 

V. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  Some 
vegetables  were  ordered  to  be 
ftightly  fermented  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  yeaft,  previoufly  to  the 
diftillation. 

The  principle,  on  which  this 
management  is  founded,  is  cer- 
B  b  3  tainiy 
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tainly  juft;  for  the  fermentation 
fomewhat  opens  and  unlocks  their 
texture,  fo  as  to  make  them  part 
with  more  in  the  fubfequent  diftil- 
lation  than  could  be  drawn  over 
from  them  without  fome  affiftance 
of  this  kind.  Thofe  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  which  require  this  treat¬ 
ment,  are  not  proper  fubjedts  for 
iimple  waters  to  be  drawn  from ; 
their  virtues  being  obtainable  to 
better  advantage  by  other  proceffes. 

VI. 

If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  they  are  to 
be  carefully  taken  off  [2?.] 

VII. 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  bet¬ 
ter,  about  one -twentieth  part 
their  weight  of  proof  fpirit  may 
be  added  to  each,  after  they  are 
diftilled  [L.] 

A  great  number  of  diftilled  wa¬ 
ters  were  formerly  kept  in  the 
fhops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fo¬ 
reign  pharmacopoeias.  The  facul¬ 
ty  of  Paris  dirett,  in  the  laft  edi¬ 
tion  of  their  codex  me  die  ament  ar  ins, 
no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-live  different  waters,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  different  ingre¬ 
dients  in  one  fingle  water.  Near 
one  half  of  thefe  preparations  have 
fcarcely  any  virtue  or  flavour  from 
the  fubjedl,  and  many  of  the  others 
are  infignificant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have  rejected  thefe  of- 
tentatious  fuperfluities ;  and  given 
an  elegant  and  compendious  let  of 
waters,  fufticient  for  anfwering  fuch 
purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  prepara¬ 
tions  are  applied  to  in  pra&ice. 
Diftilled  waters  are  employed  chief¬ 
ly  as  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable 
vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  or  for  rendering  dilguftful 
ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate 
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and  ftomach  :  few  are  depended 
on,  in  any  intentions  of  confe- 
quence,  by  themfelves. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  alexeterial  water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frelh,  a  pound 
and  a  half ; 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefh  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frelh,  each  one 
pound; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufticient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal¬ 
lons. 

Edinh.  ' 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 
two  pounds ; 

Angelica  leaves,  frelh  gathered, 
one  pound  ; 

Water,  a  fufticient  quantity. 
Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

These  waters  are  fufficiently 
elegant  with  regard  to  tafte  and 
fmell ;  tho’  few  expedl  from  them 
fuch  virtues  as  their  title  feems  to 
imply.  They  are  ufed  occalionally 
for  vehicles  of  alexipharmac  me¬ 
dicines,  or  in  juleps  to  be  drank 
after  them,  as  coinciding  with  the 
intention  ;  but  in  general  are  not 
fuppofed  to  be  themfelves  of  any 
confiderable  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANETHI. 

Dill  feed  water, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Dill  feeds,  a  pound  ; 

V/ater,  as  much  as  is  fufticient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water,  which  turns  out 
pretty  llrong  of  the  dill  feeds,  is 

fometimes 
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fometimes  employed  as  the  bafts 
of  carminative  juleps.  It  is  fimi- 
lar  in  flavour  to  a  water  drawn 
from  caraway  feeds,  but  lefs  agree¬ 
able. 

Aqua  ANGELICA. 

Angelica  water. 

Take  of 

Angelica  leaves,  frefh,  any  quan¬ 
tity  ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs 
well  flavoured  of  the  plant. 

This  water  is  among  us  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of.  It  fmells  and 
taftes  conftderably  of  the  angelica, 
but  does  not  prove  fo  agreeable,  as 
might  be  expelled. 

Aqu  A  ARTEMISIiE. 
Mugwort  water. 

Take  of 

Mugwort  leaves,  frefh,  as  much 
as  you  pleafe  ; 

Water,  a  fufiicient  quantity  ; 
Yeaft,  a  little. 

Let  them  Hand  together  in  a  warm 
place,  till  they  begin  to  ferment, 

|  and  then  diftil  according  to  art. 

Mugwort  water  has  been  held 
by  many  in  great  efteem  as  an 
uterine,  but  the  herb  itfelf  has  lit¬ 
tle  title  to  that  clafs,  and  the  di- 
ftilled  water  none  at  all.  It  is  at 
prefent  fcarce  ever  called  for,  or 
kept  in  the  lhops. 

AQUA  CORTICUM 
AURANTIORUM  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  orange  peel  water: 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 
dried,  four  ounces ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufiicient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 


This  water  proves  very  weak  of 
the  orange  peel.  It  is  defigned  for 
a  diluter,  in  fevers,  and  other  dis¬ 
orders  where  the  ftomach  and  pa¬ 
late  are  fubjedl  to  receive  quick 
difguft ;  in  which  cafes  (as  the 
committee  obferve)  cordial  waters, 
efpecially  if  their  ufe  is  to  be  long 
continued,  ought  to  be  but  lightly 
impregnated  with  any  flavour, 
however  agreeable. 

Aqua  cardui  benedicti. 

Carduus  water. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  carduus  benedidtus,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  aqua  arte - 
mijiee. 

This  water  has  been  looked  up¬ 
on  as  a  fudorific  and  alexipharmac ; 
and  in  this  intention  is  ftill  fre¬ 
quently  prefcribed  by  foreign  phy- 
licians,  in  juleps  and  draughts. 
Among  us,  it  has  long  beendifufed, 
and  held  entirely  inftgnificant ;  this 
plant,  however  opened  by  fermen¬ 
tation,  giving  nothing  valuable 
over  the  helm.  The  decodtion, 
which  remains  after  the  diftilla- 
tion,  duly  depurated  and  infpif- 
fated,  proves  a  medicine  of  fome 
ufe  :  it  is  a  moderately  ftrong  bit¬ 
ter,  fimilar  to  the  extradt  of  car¬ 
duus  ;  fee  chap.  vi.  in  keeping,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  effential 
fait  fometimes  fhoots  in  it. 

AQUA  CASTOREI. 

Cafior  water. 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Ruflia  caftor,  one  ounce; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  almoft  all  its  fla¬ 
vour  in  diftillation  to  water  ;  but 
treated  in  the  fame  mann  .  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  gives  over  nothing. 
B  b  4  The 
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The  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly  kept 
in  the  ftiops,  had  none  of  the  fmell 
or  virtues  of  the  drug ;  whilft  the 
water  here  directed  proves,  when 
frefh  drawn,  very  ftrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  this  animal  fubftancerefide 
in  a  volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the 
eflentialoilsofvegetables :  fbmeare 
reported  to  have  obtained,  in  di¬ 
alling  large  quantities  of  the  drug, 
a  fmall  portion  of  oil,  which  fmelt 
extremely  ftrong  of  the  caftor,  and 
diffufed  its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a 
great  diftance. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  hy- 
jfteric  cafes, and  fome  nervous  com¬ 
plaints,  though  it  has  not  been 
found  to  anfwer  what  many  people 
expeft  from  it  :  it  lofes  greatly 
of  its  flavour  in  keeping. 

AqUA  CERASORUM  NIGRORUM. 

Jilack  cherry  nvater . 

Let  any  quantity  of  black  cherries 
be  bruifed,  fo  as  that  the  ftones 
may  be  broken  ;  and  then  di- 
ftilled  according  to  art,  with  on¬ 
ly  a  fmall  proportion  of  water. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  water, 
and  has  long  maintained  a  place 
in  the  fhops.  It  has  frequently 
been  employed  by  phyftcians  as  a 
vehicle,  in  preference  to  the  other 
diftilled  waters ;  and  among  nur- 
fes,  and  others  who  have  the  care 
of  young  children,  has  been  the 
f  rft  remedy  againft  the  convulfive 
diforiers  to  which  children  are  fo 
often  fubjeft. 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of 
late  been  brought  into  difrepute, 
and  by  fome  looked  upon  as  poi- 
tonous.  They  obferve,  that  it  re¬ 
ceives  its  flavour  principal. y  from 
the  cherry  ftones  ;  and  that  thefe 
kernels,  like  many  others,  bear  a 
refemblance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves 
of  the  lauro-ceraius,  which  have 
fome  time  pall  been  difcovered  to 
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yield,  by  infufion  or  diftillatioil 
the  moft  fudden  poifon  known] 
fome  phyftcians  of  Worcefter  havj 
lately  found,  by  trial  purpofell 
made,  that  a  diftilled  water  verl 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  flal 
vourof  the  cherry  kernels  (no  mori 
than  two  pints  being  diftilled  front 
fourteen  pound  of  the  cherry! 
ftones)  proved  in  like  manner  poi  | 
fonous  to  brutes :  the  committed 
of  the  London  college  repeated  the! 
fame  experiment,  and  found  the] 
effefts  agreeable  to  thofe  gentle-fl 
men?s  report. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  thefei 
trials,  nor  after  fuch  long  expe¬ 
rience  can  it.  be  imagined,  that 
black  cherry  water,  when  no  ftrong- 
er  than  the  ftiops  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe. 
Thefe  kernels,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  plainly  refemble  opium, 
and  fome  other  things,  which  poi¬ 
fon  only  when  taken  in  too  great 
a  quantity  ;  the  water  from  the 
very  laurel  leaves  is  harmiefs  when 
duly  diluted  ;  and  even  fpirit  of 
wine  proves  a  poifon  of  a  kind  not 
greatly  different,  if  drank  to  a  cer-> 
tain  degree  of  excefs.  Nor  can  it 
be  concluded,  from  the  trials  with 
the  ftrong  black  cherry  water  on 
dogs,  &c.  that  even  this  will  have 
the  fame  effefls  in  the  human 
body  :  the  kernels  of  many  forts 
of  fruits  being  in  fubftance  poi- 
fonous  to  brutes,  though  innocent 
to  man. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  this 
water  in  any  degree  of  ftrength  may 
not  be  altogether  fafe  in  the  ten¬ 
der  age  of  infants,  where  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life  are  but  juft  beginning 
as  it  were  to  move  :  it  is  poflible, 
that  it  may  there  have  had  perni¬ 
cious  effe&s,  without  being  fuf- 
pefled  ;  the  fymptoms  it  would 
produce,  if  it  fhould  prove  huit- 
iul,  being  fuch  as  children  are 
often  thrown  into  from  the  difeafe 

which 
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which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefe  confiderations,  both  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
have  chofen  to  lay  it  afide ;  more 
efpecially  as  it  has  been  too  often 
counterfeited  with  a  water  diftilled 
from  bitter  almonds,  which  are 
known  to  communicate  a  poifon- 
ous  quality. 

AQUA  CJNNAMOMI 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  cinnamon  water. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diflil  off  a  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  SINE 
VINO. 

Cinnamon  water  without  wine . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  a  gallon  and  a  half. 
Steep  them  together  for  two  days  ; 
and  then  diflil  off  the  water,  till 
it  ceafes  to  run  milky. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  and 
ufefuf  water,  poflefllng  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  the  fragrance  and 
aromatic  cordial  virtues  of  the 
fpice.  Great  care  fhould  be  had, 
in  the  choice  of  the  cinnamon, 

;  to  avoid  the  too  common  impoft- 
tion  of  calia  being  fubftituted  in 
its  room  :  this  latter  yields  a  water 
much  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of 
cinnamon,  and  whofe  flavour  is 
manifeflly  empyreumatic.  The 
two  drugs  may  be  eafdy  diflin- 
guifhed  from  one  another  by  the 
marks  laid  down  under  the  refpec- 
tiye  articles  in  the  fecond  part  of 
this  work  :  fee  page  121  and  127. 

The  virtues  of  all  thefe  waters 
>4^  end  upon  their  containing  a 
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portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubje&. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  pon¬ 
derous,  and  arifes  more  difficultly 
than  that  or  any  of  the  other 
vegetable  matters  from  which 
Ample  waters  are  ordered  to  be 
drawn.  This  obfervation  directs 
us,  in  the  diftillation  of  this  wa¬ 
ter,  to  make  ufe  of  a  quick  fire, 
and  a  low  veflel.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  the  water  does  not  keep  fo 
well  as  might  be  wifhed;  the  pon¬ 
derous  oil  parting  from  it  in  time, 
and  falling  to  the  bottom,  when 
the  liquor  lofes  its  milky  hue,  its 
fragrant  fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte. 
Some  recommend  a  fmall  propor¬ 
tion  of  fugar  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

AQUA  CHAMiEMELI. 

Chamomile  water . 

Edi’nb . 

Take  any  quantity  of  chamomile 
flowers,  and  fo  much  water  as 
will  prevent  burning.  Diflil  off 
the  water  fo  long  as  it  proves 
Efficiently  flrong  of  the  flavour 
of  the  flowers. 

Chamomile  flowers  were  order¬ 
ed  in  the  former  editions  to  be  fer¬ 
mented  previoufly  to  the  diftilla¬ 
tion,  a  treatment  which  theyftand 
little  in  need  of ;  for  they  give 
over,  without  any  fermentation, 
as  much  as  that  procels  :s  capable 
of  enabling  them  to  do.  In  either 
cafe,  the  fmell  and  peculiar  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  flowers  arife,  with¬ 
out  any  thing  of  the  bitternefs  ; 
this  remaining  behind  in  the  de- 
codlion  j  which,  if  duly  depurated 
and  infpififated,  yields  an  extiaft 
fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  tire 
flowers  in  the  common  manner. 
The  di (Filled  water  has  been  ufed 
in  flatulent  cholics,  and  the  like, 
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but  is  at  prefent  held  in  no  great 

©fteem. 

AQUA  FCENICULL 
Fennel  water. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon, 

Ed 'rah. 

Take  of 

Fennel  leaves,  frefh,  any  quan¬ 
tity  ; 

"Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  water  runs 
well  flavoured. 

The  firft  of  thefe  waters  is  a 
diffidently  grateful  one,  and  the 
other  is  not  unpieafant the  leaves 
fliould  be  taken  before  the  plant 
has  run  into  flower  ;  for  after  this 
time,  they  are  much  weaker  and 
lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  'ob- 
ferved,  that  the  upper  leaves  and 
tops,  before  the  flowers  appear, 
yield  a  more  elegant  water,  and  a 
’remarkably  finer  effential  oil,  than 
the  lower  ones  ;  and  that  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on 
water,  whilft  that  of  the  other 
finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  how¬ 
ever,  is  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
feeds. 

AQUA  HYSSOP!. 

Hyjfop  water. 

Edinb . 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  frefh 
leaves  of  hyffop,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  water  of  fennel 
leaves. 

Hyssop  water  has  been  held  by 
feme  in  conflderable  efteem  as  an 
uterine  and  a  peCtoral  medicine. 
It  was  directed  in  the  laft  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 


for  making  up  the  black  peCtoral 
troches,  but  is  now  exchanged 
for  common  water.  Few  at  pre¬ 
fent  expert  any  Angular  virtues 
from  it,  nor  is  it  often  made  ufe  of, 
or  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

AQUA  MELISSYE. 

Balm  ivater. 

Edinb . 

This  is  prepared  by  diftilling  the 

green  leaves  of  balm,  as  in  the 

foregoing  procefs. 

In  the  former  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
water  was  ordered  to  be  cohobated, 
or  rediftilled  from  frefli  quantities 
of  the  herb.  This  management 
Teems  to  have  been  taken  from 
Boerhaave,  who  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  water  thus  pre¬ 
pared  :  he  fays,  he  has  experi¬ 
enced  in  himfelf,  extraordinary 
eifeCts  from  it  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach ;  that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  hy- 
fterical  cafes,  the  chlorofis,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  as  often 
as  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
di forder.  of  the  fpirits  rather  than 
from  any  collection  of  morbific 
matter. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  given  my  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  cohobation  of  thefe  liquors ; 
and  ihail  here  only  obferve,  that 
whatever  virtues  are  lodged  in 
balm,  they  may  be  much  more 
perfectly  and  advantageoufly  ex¬ 
tracted  by  cold  infufion  in  aque¬ 
ous  or  fpirituous  menftrua  :  in  this 
procefs,  the  liquor  buffers  no  in¬ 
jury  from  being  returned  on  frefh 
parcels  of  the  herb ;  a  few  repe¬ 
titions  will  load  it  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fubjeCt,  and  render  it  very 
rich.  (See  page  269.)  The  im¬ 
pregnation  here  is  almoft  unlimit¬ 
ed  ;  but  in  diftilled  waters,  it  is 
far  otherwife. 
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AQUA  MENTHA. 

Mint  water . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frefh,  any 
quantity. 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  liquor  which 
comes  over  has  any  tafte  or 
lmell  of  the  mint. 

AQUA  MENTHA  VULGA¬ 
RIS  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpearmint  water . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dried,  a  pound 
and  a  half ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning, 

Draw  off  by  diftilladon  one  gallon. 

These  waters  fmell  and  tafte 
very  ftrong  of  the  mint ;  and  prove 
in  many  cafes  ufeful  ftomachics. 
Boerhaave  commends  them  (co- 
hobated)  as  a  prefent  and  incom¬ 
parable  remedy,  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  a  weak  ftomach,  and  curing 
vomiting  proceeding  from  cold 
vifcous  phlegm  ;  as  alfo  in  lien- 
teries. 

AQUA  MENTH7E 
PIPERITIDIS  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  pepper -mint  water . 

L.E. 

Take  of 

Pepper-mint  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 
and  a  half ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
an  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  by  diftilladon  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
ufeful  water :  it  has  a  warm, 
pungent  take,  exadlly  refembling 
that  of  the  pepper-mint  itfelf.  A 
fpoonful  or  two,  taken  at  a  time, 
warm  the  ftomach,  and  give  great 


relief  in  cold,  flatulent  colics. 
Some  have  fubftituted  a  plain 
infuflon  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly 
different  in  virtue  from  the  diltil- 
led  water. 

Aqjlja  petroselini. 
Parjley  water. 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  frefh 
leaves  of  parfley,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  aqua  menthce. 

This  water  is  fcarce  ever  called 
for,  or  kept  in  the  Ihops.  Parfley 
yields  little  virtue  in  diftilladon ; 
and  the  leaves  are  not  the  part 
that  yield  moft.  The  feeds  give  a 
conftderable  fhareof  flavour,  which 
is  not  difagreeable. 

AQUA  PIPERIS 
JAMAICENSIS. 

Water  of  Jamaica  pepper. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  diftilled  water  is  a  very 
elegant  one,  and  has  of  late  come 
pretty  much  into  ufe :  the  hof- 
pitals  employ  it  as  a  fuccedaneum 
to  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 
It  is,  however,  inferior  in  grate- 
fulnefs  to  the  fpirituous  water  of 
the  fame  fpice  hereafter  directed. 

AQUA  PULEGII  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  penny-royal  water . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 
and  a  half ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

O 

Draw  off  by  diftilladon  one  gallon. 
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AQUA  PULEGir. 

Water  of  penny-royal . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Penny  royal  leaves,  frefh,  any 
quantity  ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  water  comes 
off  well  flavoured  of  the  herb. 

These  waters  poflefs,  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  pcnny-royal. 
They  are  frequently  taken  in  hy- 
fteric  cafes,  and  not  without  good 
effects. 

AQIH  ROSARUM 
DAMASCENARUM. 

Damafk  rofe  water , 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Damafk  rofes,  frefh  gathered, 
flx  pounds  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  keep 
them  from  burning. 

Diftil  oft'  a  gallon  ol  the  water. 

Edinb. 

Take  three  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  the  frefh  rofes  ;  and  diftil 
as  long  as  the  water  which 
comes  over  has  any  fmell  of 
the  flowers. 

Phis  water  is  principally  valued 
on  account  of  its  fine  flavour, 
which  approaches  to  that  generally 
admired  in  the  rofe  itfeJf.  The 
purgative  virtue  of  the  rofes  re¬ 
mains  entire  in  the  liquor  left  in 
the  ft  ill,  which  has  therefore  been 
generally  employed  for  making 
the  folutive  honey  and  flrup,  in- 
ftead  of  a  decoction  or  infuiion  of 
frefh  rofes  prepared  on  purpole  : 
and  this  piece  of  frugality  the  col¬ 
lege  have  now  admitted.  A  di- 
ftiiied  water  of  red  roles  has  been 
fometimes  called  for  in  the  fhops ; 
and  fupplied  by  that  of  damafk 
rofes,  diluted  with  common  wa¬ 
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ter  :  this  is  a  very  venial  fubfti- 
tution ;  for  the  water  drawn  from 
the  red  rofe  has  no  quality  which 
that  of  the  damafk  does  not  poflefs 
in  a  far  fuperior  degree  ;  neither 
the  purgative  virtue  of  the  one, 
nor  the  aftringency  of  the  other, 
arifing  in  diftillation. 

Aqua  rutje. 

Rue  water . 

This  is  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
frefh  leaves  of  rue,  and  coho- 
bated  on  frefh  parcels  of  them, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the 

aqua  meliflflz. 

Ruf.  gives  over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  its  fmell,  and  great 
part  of  its  pungency.  The  diftil¬ 
led  water  ftands  recommended  in 
epileptic  cafes,  the  hyfteric  paf- 
flon,  for  promoting  perfpiration, 
and  other  natural  fecretions :  fee 
page  2 1 1 . 

A  QJTA  SABINA. 

Savin  water. 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  frefh 
leaves  of  favin,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  aqua  angelic &. 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
confiderable  efteem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of 
favin.  Roerhaave  relates,  that  he 
has  found  it  (when  prepared  by 
cohobation)  to  give  an  almoft  in¬ 
credible  motion  to  the  whole  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  and  that  when*  pro¬ 
perly  ufed,  it  proves  eminently  fer- 
viceable  for  promoting  the  men- 
fes,  and  the  haemorrhoidai  flux. 

A QU A  SAMBUCI. 

Elder  flower  water. 

This  is  diftilled  from  frefh  elder 
flowers,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  aqua  angelica 

This  water  fmell s  conflderably 
of  the  flowers  ;  but  is  rarely  made 
ufe  of. 
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SECT.  HI. 

Spirituous  dijiilled  waters  and  /pints. 


THE  flavour  and  virtues  of 
diflilled  waters  are  owing, 
as  obferved  in  the  preceding  flec¬ 
tion,  to  their  being  impregnated 
with  a  portion  of  the  eflential  oil 
of  the  fubjeCt  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  Spirit  of  wine,  confider- 
ed  as  a  vehicle  for  thefe  oils,  has 
this  advantage  above  water,  that 
it  is  their  proper  menftruum,  and 
keeps  all  the  oil,  that  rifles  with  it, 
perfectly  diflolved  into  an  uniform 
limpid  liquor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftances, 
which,  on  being  diflilled  with 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues 
in  great  perfection  if  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  fcarce  give  over  to  it  any 
fmell  or  tafte.  This  difference 
proceeds  from  hence  ;  that  fpirit 
is  not  fufceptible  of  fo  great  a 
degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
in  general,  when  made  to  boil, 
have  received  as  great  a  heat  as 
they  are  capable  of  fuflaining : 
now,  if  the  extent  of  heat  be¬ 
tween  freezing  and  boiling  water, 
as  meafured  by  thermometers,  be 
taken  for  a  flandard,  fpirit  of 
wine  will  be  found  to  boil  with 
lefs  than  four-fifths  of  that  heat, 
or  above  one-fifth  lefs  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  therefore,  that  fubflances 
may  be  volatile  enough  to  life  with 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  not 
with  that  of  boiling  fpirit- 

Thus  if  cinnamon,  forinftance, 
be  committed  to  diflillation  with 
a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  w:ne  and 
water,  or  with  a  pure  proof  fpirit, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two; 
the  fpirit  will  arife  firfl,  clear, 
colourlefs  and  tranfparcnt,  and 


almoft  without  any  tafle  of  the 
fpice  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  more 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to 
arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a 
milky  hue. 

The  proof  fpirits  ufually  met 
with  in  the  fhops  are  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour ; 
which,  though  concealed  by  means 
of  certain  additions,  plainly  dis¬ 
covers  itfelf  in  diflillation.  This 
naufeous  relifh  does  not  begin  to 
arife,  till  after  the  purer  fpiritu- 
ous  part  has  come  over ;  which 
is  the  very  time  that  the  virtues 
of  the  ingredients  begin,  alfo, 
moft  plentifully  to  aiflil :  and 
hence  the  liquor  receives  an  un¬ 
grateful  taint.  To  this  caufe 
principally  is  owing  the  general 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of 
the  apothecary  are  lefs  agreeable 
than  thofe  of"  the  fame  kind  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  diftiller  ;  the  latter 
being  extremely  curious  in  rectify¬ 
ing  or  purifying  the  fpirits  (when 
defigned  for  what  he  calls  fine 
goods)  from  all  ill  flavour. 

SPIRITUS  VINI 
RECTIFICATUS.. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine.* 
Edinb . 

Take  any  quantity  of  French 
brandy,  and  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  diftil  it  to  one  half. 

This  rectified  fpirit, _  being  digefl- 
ed  for  two  days  with  one- fourth 
its  quantity  of  dry  fait  of  tartar 
in  powder,  and  then  diitilled 
in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a  ve¬ 
ry  gentle  heat,  becomes  AL¬ 
COHOL. 

Spirits 
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Spirits  diftilled  from  malt  liquors, 
or  other  fermented  fubftances, 
after  being  rectified  in  the  above 
method,  require  further  purifi¬ 
cation  ;  namely,  repeated  di¬ 
ftillation  from  an  equal  quantity 
of  fpring  water. 

French  brandy  is  rather  too 
dear  an  article  in  this  country, 
for  diftillation  ;  nor  is  the  fpirit 
obtained  from  it  any  ways  pre¬ 
ferable  to  one  procurable  from 
cheaper  liquors.  The  coarfer  in¬ 
flammable  fpirits  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  pure,  and  fit  for  'the 
niceft  purpofes,  by  the  following 
method. 

If  the  fpirit  is  exceedingly  foul, 
mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  diltil  with  a 
flow  fire;  difcontinuing  the  ope¬ 
ration  as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  difcovers,  by 
its  naufeous  take,  that  the  impure 
and  phlegmatic  part  is  anting. 
By  this  treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves 
a  confiderable  portion  of  its  foul 
oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water, 
which  now  appears  milky  and 
turbid,  and  proves  highly  difagree- 
ble  in  take.  If  the  fpirit  was  not 
very  foul  at  firft,  this  ablution  is 
not  neceffary  ;  if  extremely  fo,  it 
will  be  needful  to  repeat  it  once, 
twice,  or  oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  fire  than  watery 
liquors,  we  are  hence  diredled  to 
employ,  in  the  diftillation  of  them, 
a  heat  lefs  than  that  in  which 
water  boils  :  and  if  due  regard 
be  had  to  this  circ  urn  fiance,  very 
weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  two 
wary  diftillations,  be  tolerably 
well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  ;  efpecially  if  the  diftilling 
veffcls  are  of  fuch  a  height,  that 
the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  : 
in  iuch  cafe,  the  phlegmatic  va¬ 


pours,  which  arife  for  a  little  wa' 
along  with  the  fpirit,  will  con 
denfe  and  fall  back  again  befor< 
they  can  come  to  the  head.  Yen 
pompous  inftruments  have  beet 
contrived  for  this  purpofe,  anc 
carried  in  a  fpiral  or  ferpentim 
form,  to  an  extraordinary  height 
The  fpirit,  afcending  through 
thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  watery 
parts  it  contained,  in  its  paflage. 
and  come  over  perfectly  pure  and 
free  from  phlegm..  But  thefe  in¬ 
ftruments  are  built  upon  errone-; 
ous  principles,  their  extravagant 
height  defeating  the  end  it  was 
defigned  to  anfwer  :  if  the  liquor; 
is  made  to  boil,  a  confiderable; 
quantity  of  mere  phlegm  will 
come  over  along  with  the  fpirit  ; 
and  if  the  heat  is  not  raifed  to  this; 
pitch,  neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit 
will  diftil.  The  moft  convenient 
inftrument  is  the  common  ftill, 
betwixt  the  body  of  which,  and 
its  head,  an  adopter  or  copper; 
tube  may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  wafhed,  as  i 
above  directed,  from  its  foul  oil, 
and  freed  from  the  greateft  part 
of  the  phlegm,  by  gentle  diftil¬ 
lation  in  a  water-bath ;  add  to 
every  gallon  of  it,  a  pound  or 
two  of  pure,  dry,  fixt  alkaline 
fait.  Upon  digefting  thefe  toge¬ 
ther  for  a  little  time,  the  alkali, 
from  its  known  property  of  at¬ 
tracting  water  and  oils,  will  im¬ 
bibe  the  remaining  phlegm,  and 
fuch  part  of  the  difagreeable  unc¬ 
tuous  matter  as  may  ftill  be  left 
in  the  fpirit,  and  fink  with  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  If 
the  fpirit  be  now  again  gently 
drawn  over,  it  will  arife  entirely 
free  from  its  phlegm  and  naufeous 
flavour ;  but  lome  particles  of  the 
alkaline  fait  are  apt  to  be  carried 
up  with  it,  and  give  what  the 
workmen  call  an  urinous  relifh : 
this  may  be  prevented  by  adding, 

previous 
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previous  to  the  laft  diftillation, 
a  fmall  proportion  of  calcined 
vitriol,  alum,  or  fal  catharticus 
amarus ;  the  acid  of  thefe  falts 
will  unite  with,  and  neutralize  the 
alkali,  and  effectually  prevent  it 
from  arifing  ;  while  no  more  of 
the  acid  of  the  falts  is  extricated 
than  what  the  alkali  abforbs. 

The  fpirit.  obtained  by  this 
means  is  extremely  pure,  limpid, 
perfectly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for 
the  fineft  purpofes.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  the  ftrength  commonly 
underftood  by  proof,  by  mixing 
twenty  ounces  of  it  (by  weight) 
with  feventeen  ounces  of  water. 
The  diftilled  cordials  made  with 
thefe  fpirits,  prove  much  more 
elegant  and  agreeable,  than  when 
the  common  rectified,  or  proof 

Article  I. 

Aqxj  A  M  ELIS  SiE  COMPOSITA. 
Compound  balm  water,  coimnonly 
called  Eau  de  carmes. 

Take  of 

Balm  in  flower,  frefti  gathered 
and  cleared  from  the  ltalks, 
two  pounds ; 

Lemon  peel,  frelh,  as  foon  as 
pared  from  the  fruit,  four 
ounces  ; 

‘  Coriander  feeds,  eight  ounces  ; 
Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon,  each,  bruifed,  two 
ounces ; 

Angelica  roots,  dried  and  bruif¬ 
ed,  one  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  rectified, 
ten  pints. 

Steep  the  feveral  ingredients  in 
the  fpirit,  four  or  five  days  ; 
and  then  draw  off,  in  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath,  ten  pints. 
ReCtify  the  diftilled  liquor  by 
a  fecond  diftillation  in  a  water- 
bath,  drawing  off  only  about 
eight  pints  artd  three  quarters. 
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fpirits  of  the  Ihops  are  made 
ufe  of. 

If  the  rectified  fpirit  be  diftilled 
afrefh  from  dry  alkaline  fait,  with 
a  quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a  con- 
liderable  quantity  of  the  fait,  and 
in  this  ftate  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
more  powerful  menftruum,  for 
certain  fubftances,  than  the  pure 
fpirit.  This  alkalized  fpirit  is 

called  TARTARIZED  SPIRIT  OP 
WINE. 

The  general  virtues  of  vinous 
fpirits  have  been  already  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  part :  the 
fpirits  impregnated  with  the  vo¬ 
latile  oils  of  vegetables,  to  be 
treated  of  in  this  chapter,  have 
joined  to  thofe,  the  aromatic,  cor¬ 
dial,  or  other  virtues  which  refide 
in  the  oils. 

Diftilled  fpirits. 

This  procefs  is  taken  from  the 
Elemens  de  p  bar  made  of  M.  Baume, 
who  obferves,  that  all  the  Aro¬ 
matic  fpirits  ought  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner.  When  the 
common  fpirits  of  this  kind  are 
rubbed  on  the  hands,  Sc c.  they 
leave,  after  the  more  volatile  parts 
have  exhaled,  a  difagreeable  em- 
pyreumatic  fmell  ;  and  when  di¬ 
luted  with  water,  and  taken  medi¬ 
cinally,  they  leave  in  like  manner 
a  naufeous  flavour  in  the  mouth. 
Tq  remedy  thefe  imperfections, 
he  made  many  experiments,  which 
Ihevved,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
thefe  liquors  of  the  defirable  qua¬ 
lities,  the  fpirit  muft  not  only 
be  perfectly  pure  at  firft,  but  that 
the  liquor  ought  alfo  to  be  recti¬ 
fied  after  it  has  been  diftilled 
from  the  fubjeCts.  In  this  recti¬ 
fication,  only  the  more  volatile, 
fubtile,  aromatic  parts  of  the 
ingredients  arife :  there  remains 
behind  a  white  liquor,  acrid,  bit¬ 
ter,  loaded  only  with  the  groffer 

oil. 
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oil,  and  deprived  of  all  the  fpecific 
flavour  of  the  fubjeCts.  Indeed 
the  very  imperfection  complained 
of  naturally  points  out  this  fecond 
diftillation  for  the  remedy;  as  it 
fhews  the  fpirit  to  contain  agrateful 
and  ungrateful  matter,  the  firft  of 
which  exhales  while  the  other  is 
left  behind.  The  author  fays,  that 
when  the  aqua  tnelijfa ‘  is  prepared 
as  above  directed,  it  has  fomething 
in  it  more  perfect,  than  any  of 
the  odoriferous  fpirjts  whofe  ex¬ 
cellence  is  cried  up,  and  which 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
belt. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  waters  have 
in  general  lei's  fmell,  when  newly 
diftilled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months  :  M.  Baume 
fufpedls  that  the  preparations  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  moffc 
in  vogue,  were  fuch  as  had  been 
thus  improved  by  keeping  ;  and 
found  that  the  good  effeCts  of  age 
might  be  produced  in  a  fhort  time 
by  means  of  cold.  Heplungesquart 
bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pounded  ice  and  fea  fait : 
the  fpirit,  after  having  fufFered, 
for  fix  or  eight  hours,  the  cold 
hence  refulting,  proves  as  grate¬ 
ful  as  that  which  has  been  kept 
for  feveral  years.  Simple  waters 
alfo,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they 
were  before,  though  they  are  al¬ 
ways  lefs  fo  than  thole,  which 
have  been  drawn  with  fpirit,  and 
expofed  to  a  like  degree  of  cold. 
This  melioration  of  diftilled  wa¬ 
ters  by  froft  was  taken  notice  of  by 
Geoftroy,  Hiji.  Acad.  1713* 


SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI. 

Spirit  of  rofemary. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Rofeinary  tops,  frefh  gathered, 
a  pound  and  a  half; 


Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Diftil  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
till  five  pints  are  come  over. 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI, 
vulgo  AQUA  REGIN  AL 
HUNGARIAN 
Hungary  water  [A.  j 
Take  of 

Rofemary  flowers,  juft  gathered, 
two  pounds ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
gallon. 

Put  them  together,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  diftil  in  a  water-bath. 

It  is  generally  brought  to  us  from 
abroad. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant, 
infomuch  as  to  be  in  common  ufe 
as  a  perfume  :  that  brought  from 
abroad  is  fuperior  in  fragrance  to 
fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
us.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  per¬ 
fection,  the  vinous  fpirit  fhould 
be  extremely  pure  ;  the  rofemary 
tops  gathered  when  the  flowers 
are  full  blown  upon  them,  and 
committed  immediately  to  diftil¬ 
lation,  particular  care  being  taken 
not  to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The 
beft  method  of  managing  the  di¬ 
ftillation,  is  that  formerly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  diftillation  of  the 
more  volatile  eftential  oils  and 
Ample  waters,  viz.  firft  to  place 
the  fpirit  in  the  ftill,  and  then  fet 
in,  above  the  liquor,  either  an 
iron  hoop,  with  a  hair  cloth 
ftretched  over  it,  upon  which  the 
flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread,  or 
rather  a  bafket,  fupported  on  three 
pins,  reaching  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  A  gentle  heat  being  ap¬ 
plied,  juft  fuflicient  to  raife  the 
fpirit,  its  vapour,  lightly  perco¬ 
lating  through  the  flowers,  will 
imbibe  their  finer  parts,  without 
making  that  difagreeahle  altera¬ 
tion,  which  liquors  applied  to 
fuch  tender  fubjeits,  in  their grofier 

form. 
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form,  generally  do.  Probably  the 
fuperiority  of  the  French  Hun¬ 
gary  water,  to  that  prepared  a- 
mong  us,  is  owing  to  fome  fkilful 
management  of  this  kind,  or  that 
recommended  for  the  foregoing 
preparation,  and  employing  a  per¬ 
fectly  pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  fome  fage  and  ginger  are 
added,  in  the  proportion'd'  half  a 
pound  of  the  former,  and  two 
ounces  of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds 
of  the  rofemary. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDULiE 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Land, 

Take  of 

Lavender  flowers,  frefli  gather¬ 
ed,  a  pound  and  a  half ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Draw  off,,  by  the  heat  of  a  wa¬ 
ter  bath,  five  pints. 

The  fame  cautions  are  to  he 
sbferved  here,  as  in  the  diftilla- 
don  of  the  foregoing  fpirit.  Both 
>f  them,  when  made  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  are  very  grateful  and  fra¬ 
grant  :  they  are  frequently  rubbed 
m  the  temples,  &c.  under  the 
notion  of  refreftiing  and  comfort¬ 
ing  the  nerves ;  and  likewife  tak- 
£n  internally,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  tea-lpoonful,  as  Warm  cor¬ 
dials. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDUL® 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender . 
Lond . 

Take  of 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 
pints ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Red  launders,  three  drams. 


Digeft  them  together,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 

The  compound  fpirit  of  laven¬ 
der  of  the  former  London  phar¬ 
macopoeia  is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Lavender  flowers,  one  gallon  j 
Sage  flowers, 

Rofemary  flowers, 

B  etony  flowers,  each  one  handful  5 
Borage  flowers, 

Buglofs  flowers, 

Lilies  of  the  valley, 

Cowflips,  each  two  handfuls  | 
Balm  leaves, 

Feverfew  leaves. 

Orange  tree  leaves, 

Orange  flowers, 

Staschas  flowers, 

Bay  berries,  each  one  ounce; 
French  brandy,  four  gallons. 
Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  in» 
gredients  frefli  gathered,  and 
after  fuitable  digeflion,  draw 
off  in  a  water-bath  two  gal¬ 
lons  and  a  half.  To  this  fpirit 
add  the  following  ingredients ; 
Citron  peel, 

Yellow  faunders,  each  flx  drams  5 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, 

Mace, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds, 

Cubebs,  each  half  an  ounce  5 
Aloes  wood,  one  dram. 

Digeft  thefe  together  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  then  filter  the  fpirit, 
and  fufpend  in  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients  (where  they  are 
judged  proper)  tied  up  in  a  thin 
linen  cloth ;  viz.  of 
Mulk,  ? 

Ambergris, 

Saffron,  each  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Red  rofes  dried, 

Red  faunders,  each  half  an 
ounce. 

In  the  edition  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopceia  preceding 
C  c  the 
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the  prefent,  this  fpirit  is  thus 
directed. 

Take  of  the  diftilled  oils  of 
Lavender,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Rofemary,  an  ounce  ; 
Marjoram,  fix  drams  ; 

Lemon  peel,  half  an  ounce  $ 
Nutmegs,  three  drams ; 

Cloves,  two  drams ; 

Cinnamon,  one  dram. 
Gradually  drop  thefe  oils  into 
three  gallons  of  French  brandy, 
occafionally  ftirring  them  toge¬ 
ther.  Diftil  the  mixture  in 
balneo  mariae  to  two-thirds ; 
and  in  the  fpirit  which  comes 
over,  fufpend  the  following  in¬ 
gredients,  tied  up  in  a  linen 
cloth:  viz.  of 
Red  faund.ers,  two  ounces  ; 
Englifh  faffron, 

Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
To  which,  if  you  would  have  the 
fpirit  perfumed,  add  of 
Ambergris,  two  fcruples  ; 

Muik,  one  fcruple. 

In  the  prelent  pharmacopoeia 
of  Edinburgh,  this  medicine  flands 
as  follows. 

Take  of 

Frelh  lavender  flowers,  two 
pounds ; 

Frelh  rofemary  flowers,  one 
pound  ; 

Frelh  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 
three  ounces  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
gallon  and  a  half. 

Diftil  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath 
to  drynefs,  and  in  the  diftilled 
fpirit  macerate  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  for  three  days,  viz.  of 
Cinnamon,  three  ounces; 
Cloves, 

Cubebs,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Shavings  of  red  faunders,  two 
ounces. 

Strain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 


Part  til. 

The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther! 
ufe  in  thefe  compofitions,  than  as  af 
colouring  ingredient.  If  a  yellow! 
fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faun*, 
ders  would  be  an  excellent  article, 
as  it  not  only  communicates  a 
fine  colour,  but  likewife  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  of  medicinal  virtue. 
A  Ipirit  diftilled  from  the  flowers; 
of  lavender  and  fage,  in  due  pro?; 
portion,  and  digefted  in  the  cold 
for  a  little  time  with  fome  cin?; 
namon,  nutmegs,  and  yellow faun-i 
ders,  proves  a  very  elegant  and 
grateful  one.  Where  effential  oils] 
are  employed,  as  in  the  third' 
of  the  above  procefles,  particular 
care  mu  ft  be  had  in  the  choice  of 
them  ;  for  on  their  goodnefs,  that; 
of  the  medicine  depends.  The! 
digeftion  of  the  fpirit  with  the; 
fpices,  &c.  fhould  be  performed! 
without  heat,  otherwife  the  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  medicine  will  be  in»i 
jured. 

All  thefe  fpirits  are  grateful  re¬ 
viving  cordials :  the  firft,  though  | 
confiderably  the  moft  Ample,  is 
not  inferior  in  elegancy  to  either 
of  the  others.  This  medicine  has 
long  been  held  in  great  efteem, 
under  the  name  of  palsy  drops, 
in  all  kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs 
of  the  nerves,  and  decays  of  age  : 
for  which  reafon,  we  have  given 
the  different  forms  of  preparing  it 
that  have  been  followed  for  fome 
time  paft.  It  may  be  conveniently  ; 
taken  upon  fugar,  from  ten  to  eigh-  j 
ty,  or  an  hundred  drops. 

Aqua  odorifera. 

An  odoriferous  fpirit ,  called  fweet 
honey  water. 

Take  of 

Coriander  feeds, 

Floney,  each  one  pound; 

Cloves,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; . 

Nutmegs, 

Benzoine, 

Storax,  each  an  ounce; 

Vanelloes, 
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VanelIoe9,  in  number  four ; 
Yellow  rind  of  three  lemons ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Digeff  thefe  ingredients  together 
for  forty-eight  hours ;  and  then 
diflil  off  the  fpirit  in  balneo 
marias.  To  one  gallon  of  this 
fpirit,  add 
Orange  flower  water, 

Rofe  water,  of  each  one  pound 
and  a  half ; 

Ambergris, 

Mufk,  of  each  five  grains. 

Firft  grind  the  mufk  and  amber¬ 
gris,  with  fome  of  the  water, 
and  afterwards  put  all  together, 
in  a  large  matrafs ;  fhake  them 
well,  and  let  them  circulate  for 
three  days  and  nights  in  a 
gentle  heat;  then  fuffer  them 
to  cool,  filter  the  liquor,  and 
keep  it  clofe  flopt  up  for  ufe. 

Another . 

Take  of 

Coriander  feeds,  one  pound  ; 
Lemon  peel,  frefh, 

Nutmegs,  each  four  ounces ; 
Ambergris, 

Mufk,  each  five  grains ; 

Clean  melaffes  fpirit,  two  gal- 
-  Ions, 

Iruife  the  nutmegs  and  coriander 
feeds,  and  put  them,  with  the 
i  lemon  peel  and  the  fpirit,  into 
a  fmall  flill  placed  in  balneo 
mariae :  tie  a  thin  cloth  over 
the  mouth,  and  fprinkle  there¬ 
on  the  ambergris  and  mufk, 
reduced  into  fine  powder:  lute 
on  the  head,  let  the  whole 
hand  in  digeftion  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  diflil  as  much 
as  a  boiling  heat  of  the  bath 
can  force  over. 

To  this  add,  of 
Rofe  water  one  pint ; 

Orange  flower  water,  half  a 
pint. 

These  compofitions  are  de- 
gned  rather  as  perfumes  than 


as  medicines ;  though  for  fuch  as 
can  bear  their  fragrance,  they 
might  be  ufed  to  advantage  in 
this  laft  intention.  The  mufk  and 
ambergris  do  not  communicate  fo 
much  of  their  fmell  as  might  be 
expelled ;  and  ferve  chiefly  to 
heighten  the  flavour  of  the  other 
ingredients ;  which  thefe  perfumes 
excellently  do,  when  employed  in 
very  fmall  proportion,  to  all  the 
odoriferous  fimples,  without  im¬ 
parting  any  thing  perceptible  of 
their  own.  Both  the  foregoing 
fpirits  are  very  agreeable  ;  a  few 
drops  of  either  give  a  fine  flavour 
to  a  large  quantity  of  other  liquor, 
Mr.  Wilfon,  from  whom  the  Aril 
is  taken  (Pra£l.  Chem .  pag.  354.) 
tells  us,  that  he  often  made  it  for. 
king  James  II,  and  that  it  gives 
one  of  the  moflpleafant  fcents  that 
can  be  fmelt  to.  The  other  is 
formed  on  the  fame  plan,  by 
omitting  fuch  articles  as  appeared 
fuperfluous  in  the  firfl, 

SP1RITUS  COCHLEARE, 

Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs*  ' 

JEtlinb. 

Take  of 

Frefh  fcurvygrafs,  bruifed,  ten 
pounds ; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  five 
pints. 

Steep  the  herb  in  the  fpirit  for 
twelve  hours;  then  with  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  diflil  off 
five  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  firong  of 
the  fcurvygrafs,  and  may  be  given 
in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of 
this  herb  is  proper,  from  twenty 
to  an  hundred  drops.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  fcurvygrafs  refide  in  a 
very  fubtile,  volatile  oil,  which 
arifes  ia  diftillation  both  with 
water  and  pure  fpirit,  and  if  the 
liquori  are  expofed  to  the  air, 
foon  exhales  from  both.  The 
C  C  2  fpirit. 


3B8 

fpirit,  newly  difbilled ,  is  extrnrely 
pungent,  but  if  long  kept,  even 
in  clofe  veffels,  becomes  remarka¬ 
bly  lefs  fo. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have 
frequently  added  to  the  fcurvygrafs 
a  quantity  of  horferadifh  root,  and 
fometimes  fubftituted  to  it  one 
drawn  entirely  from  the  horfera¬ 
difh  ;  the  flavour  of  thefe  two 
dimples  being  fo  much  alike,  that 
their  diftilled  fpirits  are  fcarcc  di- 
fHnguifliable  from  one  another. 
Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
though  arum  and  dracunculus  are  ufu- 
ally  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with 
the  two  foregoing  vegetables,  and 
looked  upon  as.fimilar  to  them; 
this  procefs  aifcovers  a  remarkable 
difference  :  whilfl  the  former  yield 
all  their  pungency  in  diftillation 
both  to  water  and  fpirit,  the  latter 
give  over  nothing  to  either,  and 
yet  their  virtues  are  deflroyed  in  the 
operation. 

Spirituscochleari/e  aureus 
Golden ,  or  purging  fpirit  of  fcurajy* 
prafs. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs,  one  pound. 
Gamboge,  one  ounce. 

DifTolve  the  gamboge  in  the  fpirit, 
and  if  any  fediment  falls  to  the 
bottom,  carefully  detant  the 
tinged  liquor  from  it. 

This  fpirit  is  otherwife  made  with 
fcammony,  or  refin  of  jalap,  m- 
flead  of  gamboge. 

This  has  been,  in  great  efteem 
among  the  commpn  people,  and 
flrongly  recommended  by  the  vend¬ 
ers,  in  ail  kinds  of  fcorbutic  dif- 
orders.  It  is  neverthelefs  a  very 
indifferent  medicine,  and  little  de- 
ferves  the  pompous  title  given  it. 
It  may  be  taken  from  twenty  to 
fixty  drops,  either  upon  fugar  or 
mixed  with  firup. 


Part  III 

Aqua  Anhaltina. 

Anhalt  water. 

Take  of 

Turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; 
Olibanum,  one  ounce ; 

Aloes  wood,  three  ounces  ; 
Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Cubebs, 

Rofemary  flowers, 

Galangal, 

Maftich, 

Nutmegs,  each  fix  drams  ; 
Saffron,  two  drams  and  a  half; 
Bay  berries. 

Fennel  feeds,  eachhalf  an  ounce. 
Spirit  of  wine,  five  pints. 
Pulverize  thofe  ingredients  whic'? 
require  fuch  treatment,  and  di 
gefl  the  whole  with  the  fpirit  fe 
fix  days  ;  then  diftil  with  an  ex 
ceeding  gentle  heat,  in  balne 
marine:  the  liquor  which  runs 
clear  is  to  be  feparated  fror 
the  turbid,  and  kept  by  itfelf. 
Where  the  addition  of  mufk  i 
required,  fifteen  grains  therec 
are  to  be  tied  in  a  bag,  and  fuj 
pended  in  the  head  of  the  Hill. 

We  have  inferted  this  compof 
tion  from  the  Brandenburgh  phai 
macopceia,  on  account  of  its  bein 
held  in  fome  places,  in  gr ei 
efleem.  It  is  rubbed  on  weak  c 
paralytic  limbs,  againft  catarrh 
old  pains  and  aches,  & c.  and  like 
wife  given  internally,  in  dofes  < 
half  an  ounce,  for  ilrengthenin 
theftomach,  difeuffing  flatulencie 
relieving  colicky  pains,  and  pre 
moting  the  uterine  purgations,  j 
is  very  unpleafant  to  the  palate 
the  aromatics,  though  fufficientl! 
numerous,  and  in  confiderab! 
quantity,  not  giving  over  ne?i 
enough  to  cover  the  lirong  flavoi! 
of  the  turpentine  :  there  are  n(| 
many  of  them,  indeed,  that  giv 
over  any  thing  confiderable  at  al 
A  more  elegant  fpirit  of  this  kin 
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might  be  prepared  from  turpentine,  from  the  turpentine  alone,  and  then 
rolemary,  lavender  and  fage  flow-  difl’olving  in  it  a  proper  quantity 
ers ;  or  by  diflilling  the  fpirit  Arft  of  any  fuitable  eifential  oils. 

Article  II.  DifliUed  fpirituous  waters ♦ 


By  dijiilled  fpirit s  are  under* 
flood  fuch  as  are  drawn  with  a  fpi¬ 
rit  that  has  been  previoufly  rectifi¬ 
ed,  or  which  is  reduced  nearly  to 
that  ftrength  in  the  operation  :  by 
fpirituous  waters ,  thofe  in  which 
the  fpirit  is  only  of  the  proof 
flrength,  or  contains  an  admixture 
of  about  an  equal  meafure  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Thefe  lad  have  been  ufually 
calledcompound  waters,  even  when 
diflilled  from  one  ingredient  only  ; 
as  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  drawn  by  common  water,  though 
from  a  number  of  ingredients,  are 
named  Ample ;  the  title  femplex , 
here,  relating  not  to  Amplicity  in 
refpedt  of  compoAtion,  but  to  the 
vehicle  being  plain  water.  The 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  denomi¬ 
nates  thofe  waters  Ample  which  are 
drawn  from  a  Angle  ingredient, 
whether  the  vehicle  be  common 
water,  or  fpirituous  water,  and  all 
thofe  compounds  which  are  diflill- 
cd  from  more  than  one. 


General  rules  for  the  dijl illation 
of  fpirituous  waters ,  from  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia . 

I. 

The  plants  and  their  parts  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
except  fuch  as  are  ordered  freih 
gathered. 

II. 

After  the  ingredients  have  been 
fteeped  in  the  fpirit  for  the  time 
prefcribed,  add  as  much  water 
as  will  be  fnfHcient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma,  or  rather  more. 


IK, 

The  liquor  which  comes  over  Arft 
in  the  diflillation,  is  by  feme 
kept  by  itfelf,  under  the  title 
of  fpirit;  and  the  other  run¬ 
nings,  which  prove  milky,  Aned 
down  by  art.  But  it  is  better  to 
mix  all  the  runnings  together, 
without  Aning  them,  that  the 
waters  may  poflefs  the  virtues  of 
the  plant  entire ;  which  is  a  cir- 
cumflance  to  be  more  regarded 
than  their  Anenefs  or  Aghtlinefs. 
If  the  diflillation  is  fkilfully  ma¬ 
naged,  the  heat  equable,  and  all 
along  gentle,  and  no  more  drawn 
off  than  the  quantity  direClea, 
mofl  of  the  waters  will  appear 
fufflciently  bright  and  Ane  :  fome 
of  them,  which  look  turbid  juft 
after  they  are  drawn,  will,  on 
Handing  for  a  few  days,  become 
clear  and  tranfparent.  The  prac¬ 
tice  here  forbid,  of  faving  fome  of 
theArft  runnings  apart,  is  certainly 
very  injurious  to  the  compoAtion  ; 
the  water  being  not  only  robbed  by 
it  of  fome  of  the  more  volatile 
parts  of  the  ingredients,  but  like- 
wife  rendered  permanently  milky, 
as  wanting  the  fpirit  which,  by 
diflTolving  the  oil  of  the  ingredients 
that  gives  this  appearance,  would 
make  the  liquo^  tranfparent.  Nor 
is  the  method  of  Aning  the  tur¬ 
bid  waters  by  alum,  &c.  lefs  cul¬ 
pable ;  for. thefe  additions  prodace 
their  effects  only  by  feparating 
from  the  liquor  what  it  had  be¬ 
fore  gained  from  the  ingredients* 
IV, 

In  the  diflillation  of  thefe  waters, 
the  genuine  brandy  obtained 
bom  wine  is  dirs-fted,  Wher® 
C  c  3  this 
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this  is  not  to  be  had,  take  in- 
ftead  of  that  proof  fpirit,  half 
its  quantity  of  a  well-redlified 
fpirit  prepared  from  any  other 
fermented  liquors  :  in  this  fteep 
the  ingredients,  and  then  add 
fpring  water  enough,  both  to 
make  up  the  quantity  ordered  to 
be  drawn  off*  and  to  prevent 
burning. 

By  this  method  more  elegant 
Waters  may  be  obtained,  than  when 
any  of  the  common  proof  fpirits, 
even  that  of  wine  itfelf,  are  made 
life  of.  All  vinous  fpirits  receive 
fome  flavour  from  the  matter  from 
which  they  are  extracted  ;  and  this 
flavour,  which  adheres  chiefly  to 
the  phlegm  or  watery  part,  they 
cannot  be  divefled  of  without  fepa- 
rating  the  phlegm,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  rectified  Hate. 

AqJJA  ABSINTH1I  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  'wormwood  water. 
Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Orange  peel,  frefli. 

Cinnamon,  each  four  ounces  ; 
Roman  wormwood,  halfapound ; 
Mint,  three  ounces ; 

Lefler  cardamoms, 

Mace,  each  one  ounce  ; 

French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Having  bruifed  the  feeds  and  fpices, 
and  cut  the  Gther  ingredients, 
pour  on  them  the  brandy,  and 
after  fteeping  them  together  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days,  diftil  off 
two  gallons. 

This  water  was  formerly  pre- 
fcribed  as  a  ftomachic,  along  with 
bitter  infufions  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  the  leaft  unfit  (as  be¬ 
ing  the  moft  elegant  and  leaft  un- 
pleafant)  of  all  the  wormwood  wa¬ 
ters  that  the  lhops  were  furniftied 
with.  It  is  neverthelefs  too  un¬ 
grateful  an  addition  to  the  fine 
bi  ttei  $  of  our  new  pharmacopoeias ; 


and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contri¬ 
bute  any  thing  to  their  virtue, 
which  more  agreeable  fpirituous 
waters  would  not  equally  do. 
Some  have  expected  wormwood 
water  to  be  itfelf  a  bitter ;  but  on¬ 
ly  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the 
wormwood  arifes  in  this  procefs, 
thole  parts  in  which  its  bitternefs 
refides  remaining  behind  in  the 
ftill. 

In  former  editions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia  there  were  two 
wormwood  waters,  which  by  fome 
are  ftill  heid  in  efteem,  and  were 
propofed  by  the  committee  of  the 
college  to  be  continued  at  the  late 
revifal,  with  fome  amendments. 

AqIJA  ABSINTHII  MINUS  COM¬ 
POSITA. 

Wormwood  water  lej's  compounded. 
Take  of 

Common  wormwood  leaves,  dri¬ 
ed,  two  pounds ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  two 
ounces ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  a  pound  ; 
French  brandy,  four  gallons. 
Let  them  fteep  together  for  fome 
time,  and  then  diftil  off  four 
gallons. 

AQUA  ABSINTHII  MAGIS  COM¬ 
POSITA. 

Wormwood  water  more  compounded. 

Take  of 

Sea  wormwood, 

Common  wormwood,  each  dri¬ 
ed,  one  pound  ; 

Sage, 

Mint, 

Balm,  each  dried,  two  handfuls; 
Galangal, 

Ginger, 

Calamus  aromaticus, 
Elecampane  roots. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Coriander  feeds,  each  three 
drams  ; 

Cinnamon, 


Cloves, 
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Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams; 
Leffer  Cardamom  feeds, 

Cubebs,  each  one  dram  ; 

French  brandy,  twelve  pints. 
Having  cut  or  bruifed  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  which  require  that  treat¬ 
ment,  fleep  them  for  fome  time 
in  the  brandy,  and  afterwards 
draw  off  by  diftiliation  twelve 
pints. 

.  AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frelh,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Angelica  leaves,  frelh. 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  frelh,  each 
four  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

* 

This  is  a  tolerably  pleafant  wa¬ 
iter  j  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  alexi- 
jpharmac  and  llomachic,  and  in 
thefe  intentions  is  not  unfrequently 
made  ufe  of  in  julaps.  Sec. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA  cum  AC'ETO. 
Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves, 

Angelica  leaves,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  four  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufheient  to 
prevent  burning  ; 

Vinegar  one  pint. 

Dillil  the  frelh  herbs  with  the  fpi¬ 
rit  and  water,  drawing  off  one 


gallon  ;  to  which  add  the  vi~ 
negar. 

Angelica,  after  trial  of  fundry 
other  materials,  has  been  found  the 
moll  effectually  to  remove  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  flavour  which  the  vine¬ 
gar  would  otherwife  communicate, 
and  therefore  this  plant  is  ordered 
in  a  larger  proportion  here  than  in 
the  other  alexeterial  waters.  Per* 
haps  it  would  be  more  eligible  to 
add  the  vinegar  occasionally  ;  for 
when  mixed  with  the  liquor  at  flrll, 
it  is  apt  to  throw  down,  upon 
keeping,  fome  of  the  more  valua¬ 
ble  parts  which  the  water  received 
from  the  herbs. 

This  water  is  given  in  the  room  ' 
of  the  AQUATHERiACALis,or  trea¬ 
cle  water,  a  medicine  of  fome  import¬ 
ance,  which  in  the  former  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  is  thus  directed. 

Take  of 

Butterbur  roots.,  one  pound  ; 
Angelica  roots, 

Mallerwort  roots,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Zedoary,  four  ounces  ; 

Scordium  leaves, 

Rue  leaves,  each  fix  ounces  ; 
Theriaca,  one  pound ; 

French  Brandy,  three  gallons ; 
DiAIlled  vinegar,  half  a  gallon. 
Let  the  roots,  leaves  and  theriaca 
be  fteeped  in  the  fpirit  for  four 
days  ;  then  diftil  off  two  gallons 
and  a  half ;  to  which  add  the 
diftilled  vinegar. 

This  water  is  ordered  not  to  be 
drawn  fo  low  as  the  other  diftilled 
waters,  and  with  great  judgment  ; 
for  the  addition  of  the  vinegar  con- 
flderably  weakens  it,  and  if  drawn 
low,  renders  it  very  unfightly.  It 
is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  to  employ  either  Androma- 
chus’s  or  the  Edinburgh  treacle  ; 
the  latter  is  the  bell  of  the  two, 
but  neither  of  them  are  proper 
lubjeds  for  di  fall  a  lion  ;  for  beiides 
C  c  4  tha^ 
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that  three  parts  in  four  are  honey 
\vhich  yields  nothing,  they  con¬ 
tain  feveral  other  ingredients  that 
afford  as  little. 

The  Aqua  theriacalis  of 
the  former  London  pharmacopoeia 
is  as  follows* 

Take  of 

J  uice  of  gree  n  vval  n  u  ts ,  fo  ur  pin ts ; 

Rue,  three  pints  ; 

Carduus, 

Balm*  each  two  pints  ; 
Butterbur  roots,  frefh,  a  pound 
and  a  half ; 

B  urdock  roots,  frefh,  one  pound  j 
Angelica  roots, 

Mafterwort  roots,  frefh,  each 
half  a  pound  ; 

Scordium,  frefh,  four  handfuls  j 
Venice  treacle  and 
Mithridate,  kept  for  fome  time, 
each  eight  ounces  ; 

Lemon  juice,  two  pints. 

French  brandy,  a  gallon  and  a 
half. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal¬ 
lons  and  a  half,  then  add  half  a 
gallon  of  diflilled  vinegar. 

The  predominant  flavour  of  this 
water  is  from  the  rue  and  angelica  ; 
the  reft  contribute  only  enough  to 
render  the  whole  more  offenfive. 
"What  qualities  it  can  receive  from 
the  numerous  ingredients  of  the 
imagined  all-powerful  theriaca, 
may  be  eftimated  by  this,  that  the 
whole  fpecies  of  that  eledtary,  em¬ 
ployed  in  half  an  ounce  of  the 
water,  its  ufual  dofe,  amounts  not 
to  a  Angle  grain  ;  the  mithridate. 
with  which  our  pharmacopoeia,  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  Theodore  Ma- 
yerne,  had  the  honour  of  enriching 
the  compofition,  being  alfo  juft  of 
the  fame  importance  in  it. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
now  given  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  of  this  water,  under  the  title 

•f 
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AQUA  EPIDEMIA# 

Plague  water . 

Eclinb* 

Take  of  ;  '  ■ 

Mafterwort  foots,  a  pound  and 
a  half 

Angelica  feed, 

Elder  flowers,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  then  diftil  off 
two  gallons  and  a  half ;  to  which 
add  half  a  gallon  of  diftilled 
vinegar. 

The  foregoing  cofti portions  are 
the  only  diftilled  waters  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  fpirit  is  tempered 
by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  an 
ingredient  which  renders  them  fer* 
viceable  in  many  cafes  where  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  alone  would  be  im* 
proper.  The  treacle  water  has 
long  been  held  in  great  efteem  as 
a  fudorific  and  alexipharmac  ;  and 
thofe  which  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  colleges  have  now  directed 
in  the  room  of  it,  though  far  more 
Ample  and  elegant,  are  not  inferior 
in  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANISI 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  anifeed  water . 

Lond» 

Take  of 
Anifeeds, 

Angelica  feeds,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  anifeed 
water,  the  angelica  feeds  greatly 
improving  the  flavour  of  theanife: 
it  is  apt  to  turn  out  milky,  if 
drawn  fo  low  as  here  ordered. 
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AQUA  CORTICUM  AURAN- 
TIORUM  SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  orange  peel  water . 
Lond* 

Take  of 

Outer  rind  of  Seville  orange  peel, 
dried,  half  a  pound  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fuihcient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  confiderably  ftronger  of 
the  orange  peel  than  the  fimple  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  ufed  as  a  cordial,  llo- 
machic,  and  carminative. 

Aqua  bryonije  composita. 

Compound  bryony  water* 

Take  of 

Bryony  roots,  one  pound ; 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces ; 
Pennyroyal, 

Rue,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Mugwort  leaves. 

Feverfew  flowers, 

Savin  tops,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Orange  peel,  frefh, 

Lovage  feed,  each  two  ounces ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons  and 
a  half. 

Saving  cut  or  bruifed  thofe  ingre¬ 
dients  which  require  fuch  treat¬ 
ment,  lleep  them  in  the  brandy 
four  days  ;  then  draw  off  by  di- 
ftillation  two  gallons  and  a  half 
of  liquor. 

This  compofition,  defigned  as 
an  antihyfteric,  is  liable  to  confl- 
derable  objections,  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  particular  ingredients, 
sut  to  the  medicinal  intention  of 
the  whole.  Many,  by  the  ufe  of 
this  and  other  like  waters,  under 
the  notion  of  medicines,  have  been 
betrayed  into  the  pernicious  habit 
of  drinking  drams :  whereas,  how¬ 
ever  fpirituous  liquors  may  give  a 
terhporary  relief  to  the  languors 
Df  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
perfons,  none  fuller  fo  foon  the  ill 


effects  attending  the  Conffant  ufe  of 
them.  The  unpleafant  flavour  of 
this  water  renders  it  exceptionable 
alfo  as  a  vehicle  of  other  antihyfte¬ 
ric  medicines,  which  in  general 
are  of  themfelves  fufficiently  un¬ 
grateful:  a  fmall  augmentation  in 
the  dofe  of  the  medicines  them¬ 
felves  (as  the  London  committee 
obferve)  would  abundantly  com- 
penfate  any  afliftance  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  water,  and  leave 
room  for  the  ufe  of  a  more  agree¬ 
able  vehicle. 

The  college  of  London  has 
therefore  wholly  omitted  this  wa¬ 
ter,  without  giving  any  thing  of 
fimilar  intention  in  its  place.  That 
of  Edinburgh  ftill  retains  it,  but 
has  improved  the  compofition,  and 
rendered  it  more  Ample,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  more  exceptionable 
ingredients.  The  bryony  root, 
from  which  the  water  receives  its 
name,  is  the  moft  exceptionable 
of  them  all :  this  being  therefore 
now  omitted,  the  water  is  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  another  of 
its  ingredients,  and  is  directed  as 
follows : 

AQUA  VALERIANAE  COM¬ 
POSITA. 

Compound  valerian  water . 

Edinb • 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  a  pound  and 
a  half ; 

Lovage  feed,  half  a  pound; 

Pennyroyal  leaves,  four  ounces ; 

Savin  tops,  two  ounces ; 

French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  draw 

off  by  diftillation  two  gallons. 

AQUA  SEMINUM 
CARDAMOM!. 
Cardamom  feed  waiter* 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  she  hulks,  four  ounces ; 

Prcuf 
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Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Dillil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  a  grateful  cordial 
and  carminitive,  the  cardamom 
feeds  giving  over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  their  flavour.  It  is 
not  perhaps  very  neceffary  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  feparating  the 
hulks,  for  thefe  communicate  no¬ 
thing  difagreeable :  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  if  employed  un- 
hufked,  a  proportionably  larger 
quantity  of  them  muft  be  taken. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  CARUI. 

Caraway  water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  half  a  pound; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  cordial  in  common 
ufe  :  it  contains  the  flavour  of  the 
caraway  feeds  in  perfection. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  a  pound ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 

Water,  fo  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  by  diflillation  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  CUM 
VINO. 

Cinnamon  water  with  vaine. 

Ldinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Let  them  keep  together  for  two 
days,  and  then  dillil  off  one 
.gallon. 


This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  cordial  water,  but  not  fo 
flrong  of  the  cinnamon  as  might 
be  Cxpeded ;  for  very  little  of  the 
virtues  of  the  fpice  arife  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  diftilled. 
Hence  in  the  former  editions  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
diflillation  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
traded  till  two  pints  more,  than 
here  direded,  were  come  over.  By 
this  means,  the  whole  virtue  of  the' 
cinnamon  was  more  frugally  than 
judicioufly  obtained,  for  the  dif¬ 
agreeable  flavour  of  the  feints  of 
proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidulous  li¬ 
quor  ariflng  from  cinnamon  as  well 
as  other  vegetables,  when  their 
diflillation  is  long  continued,  gave 
an  ill  relifh  to  the  whole ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  oil  which  was 
extraded  from  the  fpice,  was  by 
this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  pharmacopoeia  reformata, 
it  is  propofed  to  make  this  wa¬ 
ter,  by  mixing  the  aqua  cinnamomi 
Jimplex  with  foniewhat  lefs  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  redified  fpirit  : 
on  fhaking  them  together,  the  li¬ 
quor  lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  be¬ 
comes  clear,  and  more  elegant  than 
the  water  diftilled  as  above :  it  is 
equally  flrong  of  the  cinnamon, 
and  free  from  the  naufeous  taint 
which  the  common  proof  fpirits 
are  impregnated  with. 

AQUA  JUNIPERI 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  juniper  water.  . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  one  pound  ; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds, 

Carraway  feeds,  each  an  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufflcient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This 
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This  water  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  rob  of  ju¬ 
niper  berries,  proves  an  ufeful  me¬ 
dicine  in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteflines,  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  urine.  The  water  by  it- 
felf  is  a  good  cordial  and  carmini- 
tive  :  the  fervice  which  this  and 
other  fpirituous  waters  do  in  thefe 
intentions,  is  too  commonly 
known  ;  tho’  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  their  conftant  ufe,  are 
too  little  regarded. 

AQUA  MENTHAS  PIPERITI- 
DIS  SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  peppe-rrrfint  zvater, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Peppermint  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 
and  a  half ; 

Proof  ipirit,  a  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diflillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  fla¬ 
tulent  colics  and  other  like  difor- 
ders;  in  which  it  oftentimes  gives 
immediate  relief.  It  fmells  and 
taftes  ftrongly  of  the  peppermint. 

AQUA  MENTH7E,  VULGA¬ 
RIS  SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  fpearmint  water, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 
and  a  half ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water,  if  the  fpirit  be  good, 
turns  out  a  very  elegant  one,  and 
preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  reaching  to  Vomit,  and  the 
like,  to  many  more  elaborate  pre¬ 
parations.  Where  the  diforder  is 
not  accompanied  with  heat  or  in¬ 


flammation,  half  an  ounce  of  this; 
water  may  be  given  diluted  with 
fome  agreeable  aqueous  liquor. 

Aoua  mirabilis. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Lemon  peel,  one  ounce  ; 
Angelica  feeds, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Cubebs,  two  drams; 

Balm  leaves,  fix  ounces  ; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  bruifed ;  and  after  di- 
gefting  them  for  four  days,  draw 
off  by  diflillation  one  gallon. 

The  above  compofition  of  this 
celebrated  water  is  that  which  was 
formerly  followed.  At  the  late 
reformation  it  has  received  a  con- 
fiderable  improvement:  the  carda¬ 
moms,  cubebs,  and  balm,  are 
omitted,  and  an  addition  of  pep¬ 
permint  introduced.  The  formu¬ 
la  at  prefent  is  as  follows : 

AQUA  AROMATICA,  vuWo 
MIRABILIS.  ° 

Aromatic  water,  commonly  called 
aqua  mirabilis . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Frelh  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 
Angelica  feeds,  each  one  ounce; 
Mace,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Peppermint,  three  ounces ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Bigeft  for  two  days,  and  then  diflii 
off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  very  rich  of  the 
fpices ;  and  proves  a  pleafant, 
warm  cordial  and  carminative.  In 
thofe  who  have  not,  by  frequent 
ufe,  deprived  themfelves  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  it 
often  gives  prefent  relief  in  lan¬ 
guors, 
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guors,  flatulencies,  colicky  painsj 
and  other  like  complaints. 

The  fpices  in  thefe  two  cDmpo- 
fitions  being  father  too  dear  for  the 
purpofes  of  a  common  cordial  wa¬ 
ter,  the  wholefale  dealers,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  generally  fubflitute 
to  them  a  cheaper  fpice  from  our 
own  plantations,  Jamaica  pepper. 
A  very  elegant  water  is  prepared 
alfo  from  that  fpice  by  itfelf  in  the 
following  proportions. 

Aqua  piperis  Jamaicensis 
spirituos  a. 

Spirituous  'Jamaica  pepper  water. 
Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  three  gallons  ; 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  three 
Ions. 

This  water  is  far  more  agree¬ 
able  than  a  limple  water  drawn 
from  the  fame  fpice  ;  and  has  long 
had  a  place  among  the  cordials 
both  of  the  diftiller  and  apothe¬ 
cary^  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
received  into  any  public  pharma¬ 
copoeia. 

AQUA  NUCIS  MOSCHATaE. 

Nutmeg  water . 

Land, 

Take  of 

Nutmegs,  two  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  (with  the  addition 
only  of  fome  hawthorn  flowers,  an 
article  of  very  little  figniflcance) 
was  formerly  celebrated  in  nephri¬ 
tic  diforders,  under  .the  name  of 
Aqua  nephritica.  At  prefent, 
it  is  regarded  only  as  an  agreeable 
fpirituous  liquor,  lightly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  nutmeg  flavour. 


Aqua  poEONiiE  composita.  ; 

Compound  peony  water . 

Take  of 

Peony  roots,  two  ounces  5 
Wild  valerian  roots,  an  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

White  dittany  root,  one  ounces 
Peony  feeds,  flx  drams ; 

Lilies  of  the  valley,  frefh,  four 
ounces; 

Lavender  flowers, 

Rofemary  flowers,  each  twoi 
ounces ; 

Betony, 

Marjoram, 

Rue,  *  • 

Sage,  tops  of  each,  one  ounce; 
French  brandy,  a  gallon  and  .a! 
half. 

Cut  or  bruife  thofe  materials  that 
require  fuch  treatment,  fteep 
them  four  days  in  the  brandy, 
and  then  diftil  over  a  gallon  andj 
a  half  of  liquor. 

This  water  was  formerly  di-| 
ftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Aqua 
antiepileptica  ;  and  recom-; 
mended  in  all  kinds  of  epilepfiesi 
and  nervous  complaints.  For  fome: 
time  paff,  it  has  had  little  regard 
paid  to  it,  having  rarely  been  pre- 
feribed  any  otherwife  than  as  a  ve-  j 
hide,  and  as  fuch  not  often.  The> 
ingredients  from  which  it  receives 
its  name,  the  peony  roots  and 
feeds,  communicate  little  or  no¬ 
thing  to  the  water ;  whatever  vir¬ 
tues  thefe  are  pofleffed  of,  remain 
behind  in  the  deco£Hon:  nor  are 
thefe  the  only  exceptionable  arti- : 
cles ;  the  dittany,  betony,  and 
fome  others,  though  of  the  aroma¬ 
tic  kind,  afford  fo  little,  as  not  to 
deferve  a  pi  ace  among  more  power¬ 
ful  materials. 

The  above  formula  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of'the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  preceding  the  pre¬ 
fent.  It  is  here  inferted  for  the 
fake  of  thofe,  who  may  ftill  have 

fome 
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feme  regard  for  forms  fo  long  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  peony  water  of  the  laft  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia  is  alfo  fubjoin- 
ed.  The  committee  endeavoured 
to  amend  it  at  the  late  reforma¬ 
tion,  by  retaining  only  thofe  ingre¬ 
dients  to  which  a  ftar  is  affixed. 
Takft  of 

Lilies  of  the  valley  *,  frefh  gar 
thered,  one  pound ; 

Lime  flowers  *,  half  a  pound  ; 
Peony  flowers  *,  four  ounces  ; 
Male  peony  root*,  two  ounces 
and  a  half ; 

White  dittany  root. 

Long  birthwort,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Milletoe  of  the  oak, 

Rue  *,  each  two  handfuls ; 
Peony  feeds,  hulked,  ten  drams; 
Rue  feeds,  three  drams  and  a 
half ; 

Ruffia  caftor, 

Cubebs  *, 

Mace*,  each  two  drams ; 
Cinnamon*,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Rofemary  flowers,  fix  pugils ; 
Staechas  flowers, 

Lavender  flowers,  each  four  pu- 
gils; 

Beiony  flowers. 

Clove -july  flowers, 

Cowflips,  each  eight  pugils  ; 
Juice  of  black  cherries,  four 
pints ; 

French  brandy*,  two  gallons 
and  a  half. 

After  proper  maceration,  diftil  off 
four  gallons. 

AQUA  PULEGII 
SP1RITUOSA. 
Spirituous  pennyroyal  water . 
Land. 

Take  of 

Pennyroyal  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 
and  a  half ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 


Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  has  a  good  fhare  of 
the  flavour  of  the  pennyroyal,  and 
is  pretty  much  in  ufe  as  a  carnu- 
nitive  and  antihyfteric. 

AQUA  RAPHANI 
COMPOSITA. 
Compound  borferadijb  water . 
Lond '. 

Take  of  . 

Garden  feu rvygrafs  leaves,  frefh, 
four  pounds ; 

Horferadifh  root,  frefh. 

Orange  peel,  frefh,  each  tw@ 
pounds ; 

Nutmegs,”  nine  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  gallons; 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity  ter 
prevent  burning. 

Draw  offby  diftillation  two  gallons. 
Edinl. 

Take  of 

Horferadifh  root, 

Garden  feurvygrafs,  frefh,  each 
three  pounds  ; 

Orange  peel,  frefh. 

Juniper  berries, 

Canella  alba,  each  four  ounces ; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons  ; 
Steep  the  juniper  berries  and  ca¬ 
nella  alba  in  the  fpirit  for  two 
days ;  then  add  the  other  in¬ 
gredients,  and  draw  off  three 
gallons. 

Both  thefe  waters  are  very  ele¬ 
gant  ones,  and  as  well  adapted  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  antifcorbutic, 
as  any  thing  that  can  well  be  con¬ 
trived  in  this  form.  The  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  London  college  obferve, 
with  regard  to  the  firft,  that  the 
horferadifh  and  feurvygrafs  join 
very  well  together,  giving  a  fimilar 
flavour,  though  not  a  little  difa- 
greeable;  that  the  nutmeg  fup- 

preffes 
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prefles  this  flavour  very  fuccelf- 
fully,  without  fuperadding  any  of 
its  own  ;  and  to  this,  orange  peel 
(no  incongruous  ingredient  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine)  adds  a 
flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum  root 
has  generally  had  a  place  in  this 
water,  but  is  here  defervedly 
thrown  out ;  for  it  gives  nothing 
of  its  pungency  over  the  helm,  not- 
withftanding  what  is  afferted,  by 
fome  difpenfatory-writers,  to  the 
contrary.  Muftard  feed,  though 
not  hitherto,  that  I  know  of,  em¬ 
ployed  in  thefe  kinds  of  compoli- 
tions,  Ihould  feem  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  ingredient ;  it  gives  over  the 
whole  of  its  pungency,  and  is  like- 
wife  lefs  perilhable  than  moft  of 
the  other  fubftances  of  this  clafs : 
this  feed  wants  no  addition,  unlefs 
fome  aromatic  material  to  furnilh 
an  agreeable  flavour. 

Aqua  vulneraria,  feu  Aqua 

CAT APULTARUM. 

Arquebufade  water, 

Pharm.  Argent . 

Take  of 

Comfry,  leaves  and  roots, 

Sage, 

Mugwort, 

Buglofs,  each  four  handfuls ; 
Betony, 

Sanicle, 

Ox-eye  daily. 

Common  daify, 

Greater  figwort, 

Plantane, 

Agrimony, 

Vervain, 

Wormwood, 


Fennel,  each  two  handfuls; 

St.  John’s  wort. 

Long  birthwort. 

Orpine, 

Veronica, 

Lefler  centaury. 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Mou  fe- ear. 

Mint, 

HyiTop,  each  one  handful ; 
Wine,  twenty-four  pounds. 
Having  cut  and  bruifed  the 
herbs,  pour  on  them  the  wine,  and 
let  them  Hand  together  in  digef- 
tion,  in  horfedung,  or  any  other 
equivalent  heat,  for  three  days ; 
afterwards  diftil  in  an  alembic  with 
a  moderate  lire. 

This  celebrated  water  has  been 
for  fome  time  held  in  great  eileem, 
in  contuflons,  for  refolving  coagu¬ 
lated  blood,  difcuffmg  the  tumours 
that  arife  on  fraftures  and  dillo- 
cations,  for  preventing  the  progrefs 
of  gangrenes,  and  cleanling  and 
healing  ulcers  and  wounds,  parti¬ 
cularly  gun-lhot  wounds.  Mr.  Le- 
mery  has  been  at  the  pains  of  writ-; 
ing  a  whole  treatife  on  it ;  in 
which  he  confiders  each  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  lingly,  and  fuppofes  the 
water  to  poflefs  their  united  vir¬ 
tues.  In  this,  however,  he  is  mif- 
taken  ;  for  the  virtues  of  moft 
of  the  herbs,  admitting  them  to  be 
as  great  as  he  would  have  them, 
refide  in  fuch  parts  as  are  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  elevated  in  this 
procefs. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

''iwjr  i  '  V  4  *  -a 

Concentration  of  the  medicinal  parts  of  juices  and  infufions  by 

evaporation. 


WHEN  vegetable  juices,  or 
watery  or  fpirituous  decoc¬ 
tions  or  infufions,  are  expofed  to 
a  continued  heat ;  the  fluid,  gra¬ 
dually  evaporating,  carries  off  with 
it  fuch  volatile  matters  as  it  was 
impregnated  with,  and  leaves  the 
more  fixt  united  together  into  one 
mafs.  As  the  objeCt  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter  was  the  collection 
of  the  volatile  principle  which  ex¬ 
hales  along  with  the  fluid;  that 
of  the  prefent  is  this  re-union  and 
concentration  of  the  fixt  matter. 
The  mafs  which  remains  from  the 


evaporation  of  the  exprefled  juice 
of  a  plant,  is  called  an  infpijfated 
juice ;  from  watery  decoCtions  or 
infufions,  an  extratt ;  from  fpiri¬ 
tuous  tinClures,  a  refin ,  or  ejfential 
exiratt.  The  term  extraCt  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  alfo  as  a  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  all  the  three  kinds. 
Infpiflated  juices  and  watery  de- 
coCtions,  particularly  the  former, 
when  evaporated  no  further  than 
to  the  confiftence  of  oil  or  honey, 
are  called  rob  or  fapa  ;  and  fpiri¬ 
tuous  tinClures,  reduced  to  a  like" 
confidence,  are  called  half  am. 


SECT.  I. 

Infpijfated  juices . 


WHAT  relates  to  the  expref-  fome  juices  are  kept  in  a  date  of 
lion  of  juices,  has  already  perfeCt  folution  by  the  watery  fluid, 
been  delivered  in  chap.  ii.  with  the  fo  as  to  be  completely  retained  by 
molt  effectual  means  of  preferving  it  after  the  liquor  has  been  made 


them  in  their  liquid  date,  and  a 
general  account  of  what  fubftances 
do,  or  do  not,  give  out  their  vir¬ 
tues  with  their  juices.  In  the  in- 
fpiflation  of  juices,  there  is  further 
to  be  confidered  the  volatility  or 
fixity  of  their  medicinal  parts  :  if 
a  plant  lofes  its  virtue,'  or  part  of 
its  virtue,  in  being  dried,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  juice  mud  lofe  as 
much  in  being  infpiflated  to  dry- 
nefs ;  how  gentle  foever  the  heat 
be,  with  which  the  infpiflation  is 
performed.  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  medicinal  parts  of 


fine  by  fettling,  draining,  or  other 
means ;  while  the  medicinal  parts 
of  others,  not  difloluble  by  watery 
mendrua,  are  onlydiffufed  through 
the  liquor  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  feculencies  are,  and  feparate 
along  with  thefe  on  dariding. 

ROB  BACCARUM  SAMBUCL 

Rob, of  elder -berries. 
ifr  Loud. 

Let  the  ffepurated  juice  of  elder¬ 
berries  be  infpiflated  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

Edinh . 
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Edinb. 

'J'aJce  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of 
ripe  elder-berries,  and.  half  a 
pound  of  white  fugar.  Evapo¬ 
rate  over  a  gentle  lire,  or  in  a 
water-bath,  to  the  confidence  of 
honey. 

This  preparation,  made  with  or 
without  fugar,  keeps  well,  and 
proves  a  medicine  of  confiderar 
ble  importance,  as  an  aperient, 
generally  promoting  the  natural 
excretions  by  ftool,  urine,  or  fweat. 
The  dofe  is  from  a  dram  or  two  to 
an  ounce  or  more.  A  fpoonful, 
diluted  with  water,  is  ufefully  ta¬ 
ken,  in  common  colds,  at  bed 
time. 

SUCCUS  PRUNORUM  SIL- 
VESTRIUM,  five  ACACIA 
GERMANICA. 

Tnfpijfated  juice  of  floes ,  or  Ger¬ 
man  acacia. 

Edinb . 

Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
unripe  floes  be  infpiflated  over 
a  gentle  lire. 

This  juice  is  inlpiflated  nearly 
to  drynefs,  care  being  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  burning,  as  directed  in 
the  following  fettion  for  making 
extrafts  with  water.  It  is  a  mode¬ 
rately  ftrong  aftringent,  flmilar  to 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which  it 
has  been  commonly  fubflituted  in 
the  (hops.  (See  page  73.)  It  is 
given,  in  fluxes  and  other  difor- 
ders  where  ftyptic  medicines  are 
indicated,  from  a  fcruple  to  & 
dram. 

EXTRACTUM  PLANTAGL 
NIS. 

■Extract  of  plantane . 

Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
plantane  leaves  be  depurated ; 
either  by  fuffering  it  to  fettle, 
and  then  decanting  olF  the  clear 


liquor  ;  cr  by  flraining  ;  or  by 
clarification  with  whites  of  eggs. 
Afterwards  evaporate  the  juice 
in  a  fan  d -heat,  to  the  conliftence  j 
of  honey. 

After  the  fame  manner,  extra&s 
may  be  made  from  all  acid,  > 
(pooling,  ftyptic,  juicy  plants. 

This  is  a  method  of  treating 
plants  very  little  pra&ifed,  but 
which  promifes,  ifduly  profecuted, 
to  afford  medicines  of  confiderable  j 
power.  Thej*e  are  ipany  common 
and  neglefted  herbs,  as  plantane, 
chickweed,  chervil,  &c.  jui-  ■■ 

ces  in  their  dilute  date,  as  well  as 
the  herbs  in  fubftance,  feem  to  be  i 
altogether  infignificant,  but  which,  1 
when  the  juice  is  well  depurated  ; 
from  the  feculent  matter,  and  con¬ 
centrated  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  fluid,  yield  extra&s,  which 
difeover  to  the  tatte  no  fmall  afti- 
vity.  Thefe  extracts,  like  thofe  j 
prepared  from  the  juices  of  moft 
of  the  fummer  fruits,  if  infpiflated 
to  drynefs,  grow  pioift  again  ip  : 
the  air. 

ExTRACTUM  CICUTiE,  -  | 

Extradl  of  hemlock. 

Take  frelh  hemlock  leaves,  ga-  1 
thered  juft  before  the  plant  be¬ 
gins  to  flower;  which  it  com¬ 
monly  does  in  July,  or  about  1 
the  latter  end  of  June.  Prefs 
out  the  juice;  and  immediately, 
without  fulfering  it  to  fettle, 
put  it  into  a  (hallow  glazed 
earthen  pan,  over  a  very  gentle 
fire ;  keeping  it  continually  ftir- 
ring,  to  prevent  its  burning,  till 
it  is  reduced  to  a  thick  greenilh  j 
brown  mafs.  This  mafs  may  be 
formed  into  pills  with  a  little  ( 
of  the  powder  of  the  dried  ■: 
leaves  of  the  plant. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  hem-  j 
lock  lately  publilhed  at  Vienna  by  : 

Dr. 
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>r.  Storck ;  who  recommends  it  as 
l  high  refolvent  in  many  obftinate 
liforders,  where  the  common  re- 
nedies  avail  nothing.  He  ob¬ 
serves,  that  fmall  dofes  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  begun  with,  as  two  grains, 
•nade  into  a  pi(ll,  twice  a  day  ; 
ind  that  by  gradually  increafing 
the  dofe,  it  may  be  given  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  drams  a  day, 
md  continued  in  fuch  quantities 
for  feveral  weeks :  that  it  may  be 
ufed  with  fafety,  in  infancy,  old 
ige,  and  pregnancy:  that  it  nei- 
their  accelerates  nor  difturbs  the 
circulation ;  neither  heats  nor 
cools ;  nor  affeds  the  animal  func¬ 
tions:  that  it  increafes  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  renders  the  mouth  moift ; 
Seldom  purges ;  very  rarely  vomits; 
Sometimes  augments  perfpi ration; 
)ften  produces  a  copious  difeharge 
>f  vifeid  urine;  but  in  many  pa¬ 
tients  does  not  increafe  any  of 
the  fenfible  evacuations :  that  it 
removes  obftrudions  and  their 
confequences ;  relieves  rheumatic 
cains,  though  of  long  continu- 
ince;  difeuffes  fchirrous  tumours. 
Doth  internal  and  external,  and 
cures  dropfies  and  confumptions 
Droceeding  from  fchirroftties;  that 
t  often  difl’olves  catarads,  or  flops 
heir  progrefs,  and  has  {ometirnes 
emoved  the  gutta  ferena;  that 
nveterate  cutaneous  eruptions, 
cald  heads,  malignant  ulcers^, 
cancers,  the  malignant  fluor  albus 
ind  gonorrhcea  of  long  ftanding, 
)bfrinate. remains  of  the  venereal 
lifeafe,  and  carries  of  the  bones, 
generally  yield  to  it :  that  for  the 
noft  part  it  is  neceflary  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  medicine  for  a  yery  con- 
iderable  time,  before  the  cure  is 
effeded,  or  much  benefit  perceived 
rom  it :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  fail- 
id  of  giving  any  relief,  and  that 
ie  met  with  fome  perfons  who 
could  not  bear  its  effeds  :  and  that 
confequently  there  mu  ft  be  feme 


latent  difference  in  the  habit,  the 
diagnoftic  figns  of  which  are  at 
prefent  unknown :  that  though  it 
is  by  no  means  infallible,  any 
more  than  other  medicines  in  their 
refpedive  intentions,  yet  the  great 
number  of  deplorable  cafes  that 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it  is 
fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  fur¬ 
ther  trials.  The  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  is  confirmed  by  many 
eminent  praditioners  abroad  ; 
though  the  trials  hitherto,  made  of 
it  in  this  country  have  not  been 
attended  with  much  fucc.efs.  Some¬ 
what  perhaps  may  depend  upon 
the  time  of  the  plant’s  being  ga¬ 
thered,  and  the  manner  of  the 
preparation  of  the  extrad.  Dr. 
Scorckhimfelf  takes  notice  of  fome 
miftakes  committed  in  this,  re- 
fped:  fome  have  left  the  herb  in 
a  heap  for  feveral  days,  whence 
part  of  it  withered,  part  rotted, 
and  the  juice  became  thick  and 
mucilaginous :  others  have  taken 
a  very  large  quantity  of  the  juice, 
and  boiled  it  down  in  copper 
veffels  with  a  great  heat,  by  which 
means  a  ftrong  fetor  was  diffufed 
to  a  conflderable  diftance,  and  the 
moft  efficacious  parts  diffipated  : 
others,  with  officious  care,  have 
clarified  the  juice,  and  thus  ob¬ 
tained  a  black  tenacious  extrad, 
retaining  but  a  fmall  degree  of  the 
fpecific  fmell  of  the  plant:  the 
extrad  duly  prepared,  according 
to  the  above  prefeription,  is  of 
a  greenifh  brown  colour,  a^d  a 
very  difagreeable  fmell,  like  that 
of  mice.  But  though  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  much  of 
the  extrad  ufed  here  had  been'  ill 
prepared,  we  can  by  no  means  ad¬ 
mit  that  its  general  inefficacy  was 
owing  to  this  caufe ;  for  ‘hough 
there  are  few  inftances  of  its  dis¬ 
covering  any  valuable  medicinal 
powers,  there  are  feveral  of  its 
having  activity  enough,  even  in 
D  d  fmall 
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fmall  dofes,  to  produce  alarming 
fymptoms. 

ELATERIUM. 

Lond. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and 
having  very  lightly  prelTed  out 
the  juice,  pafs  it  through  a  fine 
hair  fieve  into  a  glazed  earthen 
veiTel.  After  handing  for  fome 
hou  rs,  the  thicker  part  will  fall 
to  the  bottom  ;  from  which  the 
thinner  is  to  be  poured  off,  and 
what  liquid  matter  is  (till  left 
is  to  be  feparated  by  filtration. 
The  remaining  thick  part  is  to 
be  covered  with  a  linen  cloth, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  o- 
ther  gentle  heat,  till  grown 
thoroughly  dry. 

What  happens  in  part  in  the 
foregoing  preparation,  happens  in 
this  completely,  the  fpontaneous 
feparation  of  the  medicinal  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  juice  on  handing  for  a 
little  time:  and  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  juices  of  feveral 
other  vegetables,  as  thole  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  and  bryony  root. 
Preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  commonly  called  foecul^e. 
The  filtration  above  directed,  for 
draining  off  fuch  part  of  the  wa¬ 
tery  fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated 
by  decantation,,  is  not  the  com¬ 
mon  filtration  through  paper,  for 
this  does  not  fucceed  here :  the 
grofler  parts  of  the  juice,  falling 
to  the  bottom,  form  a  vifcid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid 
cannot  pafs  through.  The  fepa¬ 
ration  is  to  be  attemped  in  ano¬ 
ther  manner,  fo  as  to  drain  the 
fluid  from  the  top  :  this  is  effected 
by  placing  one  end  of  fome 
rnoiflened  (trips  of  woollen  cloth 
Ikains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in 
the  juice,  and  laying  the  other 


end  over  the  edge  of  the  veflel,  lo 
as  to  hang  down  lower  than  the 
furface  of  the  liquor  :  by  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  feparation  fuccceds 
in  perfection. 

The  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  di¬ 
rects  the  wild  cucumbers  to  be: 
gathered  before  they  have  grown 
fully  ripe;  and  no  more  of  the! 
juice  to  be  taken,  than  that 
which  iflfues  fpontaneoufly  upon 
flitting  them.  After  fettling,, 
the  fluid  part  is  ordered  to  be 
poured  away ;  and  the  thick 
refiduum,  without  any  further 
draining  or  filtration,  to  be  ex- 
fiedated  in  the  fun. 


.a 


\ 
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The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  li 
faid  to  operate  with  greater  vio 
lence  than  of  that  which  is  ripe. 
The  foregoing  preferiptions  do 
not  pertiaps  differ  fo  much  in  rei 
gard  to  the  degree  of  maturity 
as  in  the  manner  of  exprefling  it 
both  feeming  to  intend  the  fruit  tclj 
be  taken  juft  before  it  has  growr 
fo  thoroughly  ripe,  as  to  bur 
and  flied  its  juice  on  being  touch 
ed.  If  any  preffure  is  ufed, 
fhould  be  exceeding  gentle,  other 
wife  fome  of  the  inactive  pulp]’ 
matter  of  the  fruit  will  be  forcei 
out  with  the  juice,  and  render  thd  i 
flrength  of  the  elate rium  precari  11 
ous;  a  point  of  primary  confe 
quence  to  be  avoided,  in  a  medill 
cine  of  fuch  powerful  Operation 
and  limited  to  fo  fmall  a  dofe. 

Elaterium  is  a  ftrong  irritating  ; 
cathartic,  and  oftentimes  operate?,  i 
alfo  as  an  emetic.  It  is  never  t< 
be  ventured  on  but  in  indolen 
phlegmatic  habits,  as  in  dropfies  j 
in  which  it  is  by  fome  particular!  , 
recommended.  Two  or  thre 
grains  are  in  general  a  fufheien*  * 
dofe. 
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SECT.  If. 

"Extracts  with  'water. 


H  E  S  E  extraCls  are  pre¬ 
pared,  by  boiling  the  Alb¬ 
ert  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
trained  deco&ion  to  a  thicfc  con- 
iftence. 

This  procefs  affords  us  fame  of 
he  piore  a&ive  parts  of  plants, 
fee  from  the  ufeiefs,  indiftbluble, 
arthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
argeit  fhare  of  their  bulk.  There 
s  a  great  difference  in  vegetable 
affiances,  with  regard  to  their 
itnefs  for  this  operation ;  fome 
ielding  to  it  all  their  virtues,  and 
thersl'carce  any.  Thofe  parts  in 
diich  the  fweet,  glutinous,  emol- 
lent,  cooling,  bitter,  auftere,  af- 
ringent  virtues  refide,  are  for  the 
10ft  part  totally  extracted  by  the 
oiling  water,  and  remain  almofl 
atire  upon  evaporating  it :  whilft 


thofe  which  contain  the  peculiar 
odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  qua¬ 
lity,  are  either  not  extra&ed  at  all, 
or  exhale  along  with  the  men- 
ftruum.  Thus  gentian  root,  which 
is  almofl;  Amply  bitter,  yields  an 
extract  poflefling,  in  a  fmall  vo¬ 
lume,  the  whole  tafle  and  virtues 
of  the  root:  wormwood,  which 
has  a  degree  of  warmth  and  ftrong 
flavour  joined  to  the  bitter,  lofes 
the  two  firft  in  the  evaporation, 
and  gives  an  extract  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing:  the 
aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  is 
diffipated  by  this  treatment,  its 
aftringency  remaining;  whilft  an 
extract  made  from  the  flowers  of 
lavender  and  rofemary,  diicovers 
nothing  either  of  the  tafle,  fmell, 
or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 


General  rules  for  making  extracts  with  water . 


r.  It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to 
le  medicine,  whether  the  fubjeCt 
!  ufed  frefh  or  dry ;  fince  nothing 
tat  can  be  preferved  in  this  pro¬ 
ofs,  will  be  loft  by  drying.  In 
:gard  to  the  facility  of  extraction, 
lere  is  a  very  confiderable  dif- 
.rence ;  vegetables  in  general 
iving  out  their  virtues  more  readi- 
rt  vvhen  moderately  dried,  than 
rhen  frefh. 

2.  Very  compaCl  dry  fubftances 
iould  be  reduced  into  exceeding 
nail  parts,  previous  to  the  affu- 
on  of  the  menftruum. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  aught 
">  be  no  greater  than  is  neceflary 
■>r  extracting  the  virtues  of  the 
ibjeCt.  A  difference  herein  will 
)metimes  occafion  a  variation  in 
*e  quality  of  the  produCl:  the 


larger  the  quantity  of  liquor,  the 
longer  fire  will  be  requifite  for 
evaporating  it,  and  conlequently 
the  more  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubjeCl  will  be  diffipated.  A 
long  continued  heat  likewife  makes 
a  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
matter  which  is  not  volatile:  fweet 
fubftances,  by  long  boiling  with 
water,  become  naufeous ;  and  the 
draflic  purgatives  lofe  their  viru¬ 
lence  ;  though  without  any  re¬ 
markable  feparation  of  their  parts. 

4.  The  decoCiions  are  to  be  de¬ 
purated  by  colature;  and  after¬ 
wards  fuffered  to  ftand  for  a  day  or. 
two,  when  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  feciment  is  ufually  found 
at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor, 
poured  off  clear,  be  boiled  down 
a  little,  and  afterwards  fuffered  to 
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coo!  again,  it  will  depofite  a  frefh. 
lediment,  from  which  it  may  be 
decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finifh  the  evaporation*  The  de¬ 
ceptions  of  very  refmous  fubftances 
do  not  require  this  treatment,  and 
are  rather  injured  by  it  ;  the  refin 
lubfiding  along  with  the  inactive 
dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  moft  con¬ 
veniently  performed  in  broad  fhal- 
lovv  veflels :  the  larger  the  furface 
of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exhale:  this  effect 
may  like  wife  be  promoted  by  agi¬ 
tation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to 
grow  thick,  great  care  is  neceffary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  ac¬ 
cident,  almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  is  large,  and  the  lire  ap¬ 
plied  as  ufual  under  the  evaporat¬ 
ing  pan,  may  be  effectually  fecured 
againft,  by  carrying  on  the  ini'pif- 
fation  after  the  common  manner, 
no  farther  than  to  the  confidence 
of  a  fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to 
be  poured  into  fhallovv  tin,  or 
earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an 
oven,  with  its  door  open,  mode¬ 
rately  heated  ;  which  ading  uni¬ 
formly  on  every  part  of  the  liquid, 
will  foon  reduce  it  to  any  degree 
of  confidence  required.  This  may 
likewife  be  done,  and  more  fecure- 
ly,  in  balneo  mariae,  by  fetting  the 
evaporating  veffel  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter;  but  the  evaporation,  is  here 
exceeding  flow  and  tedious. 

7.  ExtraCls  are  to  be  fprinkled 
with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  growing  mouldy  [Z,.] 
They  diouid  be  kept. in  bladders 
moiftened  with  fweet  oil  [A.] 

EXTR ACTUM  ABSINTHII. 
Extra.fl  of  wormwood . 
lid  mb. 

Boil  dr  ei  wormwood  leaves  in 
water,  fupplying  frefli  water  oc- 
tafionally,  till  the  herb  has 


given  out  all  its  virtues  to  th 
liquor.  Strain  the  decottio; 
through  a  woollen  cloth,  an 
evaporate  it,  in  a  fand-heat,  t 
the  confidence  of  honey. 

This  extrad  is  almod  fimpl 
bitter;  the  peculiar  flavour  of  th 
wormwood  being  dilfipated  in  th 
evaporation.  The  chemids  ufual 
ly  prepare  the  extrad  of  worm 
wood  from  the  decodion  whic; 
remains  in  the  dill  after  the  d: 
dillation  of  the  effential  oil :  anc 
provided  the  dill  has  been  perfeh 
ly  clean,  and  the  liquor  not  ftoo 
too  long  in  it  after  the  diliillatioi1 
this  piece  of  frugality  is  not  to  ti 
difapproved  of ;  fince,  whether  w 
catch  the  exhaling  vapour,  or  fu; 
fer  it  to  be  dilfipated  in  the  ai 
the  remaining  extrad  will  be  th] 
fame. 

EXTRACTUM  CENTAURI 
MINORIS. 

Ex tradi  of  leffer  centaury .  ■  ■ 

Edinb. 

This  is  direded  to  be  prepare 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  precec 
ing.  It  is  the  oldeft  extrad  w 
have  any  account  of :  its  prepar; 
tion  is  very  accurately  and  circun 
dantially  fet  down,  in  a  boo 
ufually  aferibed  to  Galen,  de  wl, 
tute  centaure# .  The  author  of  th: 
treatife  recommends  the  extrad  ; 
a  medicine  of  excellent  fervice  i 
many  cafes;  and  looks  upon  cer 
taury  as  a  fpecific  againd  the  bil] 
of  a  mad  dog  and  other  venomoi 
animals.  It  is  doubtlefs  an  ufefi 
bitter,  polfeiTing  the  general  vi 
tues  of  the  fubdances  of  that  clad 
buf  cannot  well  Be  fuppofed  t 
have  any  others. 

EXTRACTUM  CHAM^EMEL  j 

Extradi  of  chamomile. 

Edinb. 

This  extrad  is  prepared  from  th  J 
flowers  of  chamomile,  in  the  faml 
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nanner  as  thofe  of  the  leaves  of 
he  two  preceding  plants.  Nor 
s  it  greatly  different  from  thofe 
xtradts  in  quality ;  the  fpecidc 
iavour  of  .  the  chamomile  exhal- 
ng  in  the  evaporation.  The 
hemids  commonly  prepare  it,  like 
hat  of  wormwood,  from  the  de- 
odtion  remaining  after  the  di- 
lillation  of  the  effential  oil. 

EXTRACTUM  ENULYE 
CAMPAN^E. 

Extract  of  elecampane. 

Lond. 

toil  the  roots  of  elecampane  in 
water,  prefs  out  and  drain  the 
decodlion,  and  fet  it  by  to  fettle. 
Then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  boil  it  down  to  a  pilular 
confidence;  taking  cafe,  to¬ 
wards  the  end,  to  prevent  its 
burning  to  the  veffel, 

This  extradl  retains  a  condde- 
ble  fhare  of  the  virtues  of  the 
oot:  its  tade  is  fomewhat  warm, 
md  not  ungratefully  bitterifh.  It 
s  given,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
n  a  lax  date  of  the  fibres  of  the 
tomach,  and  in  fome  diforders  of 
he  bread. 

IXTR  ACTUM  GENTIANS. 

Extract  of  gentian . 

L.  E. 

This  extract  is  prepared  from 
he  roots  of  gentian,  in  the  fame 
nanner  as  the  foregoing  extracts, 
t  is  of  a  reddidi  brown  colour, 
md  an  intenfely  bitter  tade,  be- 
ng  one  of  the  dronged  of  the 
regetable  bitters. 

EXTRACTUM 
GLYCYRRHIZ  JE. 

Extract  of  liquorice. 

Lond. 

Lightly  boil  frefh  liquorice  roots 
■  in  water,  prefs  the  decodtion 
through  a  drainer,  and  after  the 


feces  have  fubfided,  evaporate 
it  until  it  no  longer  dicks  to  the 
fingers,  taking  care,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

It  is  convenient,  before  bell¬ 
ing  the  root,  to  cut  it  tranfverfely 
into  frnall  pieces,  that  it  may  more 
readily  give  out  its  virtues  by  light 
codtion  :  if  the  boiling  is  long  con¬ 
tinued,  the  rich  fweet  tade,  for 
which  this  preparaton  is  valued, 
will  be  greatly  injured.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  quantity  of  water 
ought  to  be  tro  larger  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  extradl  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  root :  a  quart,  or  at 
mod  three  pints,  will  be  fully  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  pound  of  liquorice. 
It  would  be  of  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  preparation,  and 
probably  (when  made  in  quantity) 
lefs  expenfive  to  the  preparer,  to 
ufe,  indead  of  the  decoction,  juice 
of  liquorice,  preded  out  betwixt 
iron  rollers,  after  the  manner 
pradtifed  abroad  for  obtaining  the 
juice  of  the  fugar-cane. 

Large  quantities  of  extradt  of  li¬ 
quorice  have  been  ufually  brought 
to  us  from  Spain,  and  other  fo¬ 
reign  countries  but  it  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  the  fnops  in 
perfedtion ;  the  makers  of  this 
commodity,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  being  either  very  flovenly 
in  its  preparation,  or  defignediv 
mixing  it  with  fand,  and  other 
impurities.  When  made  with  due 
care,  it  is  exceedingly  fweet,  not 
at  all  bitterifh  or  naufeous,  more 
agreeable  in  tade  than  the  root 
itfelf,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  a  red- 
iih  brown  colour,  and  when 
drawn  out  into  drings,  of  a  bright 
golden  colour;  totally  foluble  in 
water,  without  depofiting  any  fe¬ 
ces. 

This  preparation  would  be  very 
convenient  for  many  purpofes  in 
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tve  fliops,  If  kept  In  a  fomewhat 
fofter  confiftence,  than  that  of  an 
extract.  The  only  inconvenience 
attending  this  foft  form  is,  its  be¬ 
ing  apt  in'  a  fhort  time  to  grow 
mouldy:  this  may  be  effectually 
prevented,  by  the  addition  of  a 
imall  portion  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

EXTRACTUM  HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 

Extract  of  black  hellebore . 

Z.  E. 

This  extract  is  prepared  from 
the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  th'atof  elecam¬ 
pane  roots  above  defcribed.  It 
purges  with  confiderably  lefs  vio¬ 
lence  than  the  hellebore  in  fub- 
flance;  and  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  beft  preparations  of  that  root 
■when  intended  tp  aCt  only  as  a 
cathartic.  The  dole  is  from  eight 
or  ten  grains  to  fifteen  or  more. 


poeia.  It  has  an  agreeable  fwee 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  aftrin! 
gency ;  and  hence  becomes  fer 
viceable  in  diarrhoeas,  for  blunting 
the  acrimony  of  the  juices,  am 
moderately  conflringing  the  in 
teftines  and  orifices  ot  the  fmalle 
veffels :  it  may  be  given  from  ; 
fcruple  to  half  a  dram,  and  re 
peated  five  or  fix  times  a  day  t< 
advantage.  During  the  ufeof  thi 
medicine,  the  ftoojs  are  frequent 
ly  tinged  red  by  it,  which  ha 
occafioned  fome  to  be  alarmed 
as  if  the  colour  proceeded  fron 
blood :  the  prefcriber,  therefore! 
ought  to  caution  the  patient  again! 
any  furprife  of  this  kind. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI 
molie  et  durum. 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark ,  fofi 
and  hard. 

Land. 


EXTRACTUM  LIGNI 
CAMPECHENSIS. 
Extraft  of  logvjood. 

Land . 

Take  of  logwood,  reduced  to 
powder,  one  pound,  Boil  it  i.n 
a  gallon  of  water  till  half  the  li¬ 
quor  is  confumed,  repeating  the 
coCtion  with  frefh  water  four 
times,  or  oftener:  thefeveral  de- 
coClions  are  to  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  paffed  through  a  drainer, 
and  evaporated  to  a  due  con¬ 
fiftence. 

This  wood  very  difficultly  yields 
its  virtue  to  watery  menftrua,  and 
hence  the  reducing  it  into  fine 
powder  is  extremely  neceffary. 
The  Edinburgh  dbpenfatory  di¬ 
rects  fpirit  of  wine  to  be  called  hi 
aid;  fee  the  following  feclion 
The  extraCf  of  logwood  has  beers 
tifed  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  but  is  now. 
fitft  received  into  the  pharmaco¬ 


Boil  a  pound  of  powdered  bark  in 
five  or  fix  quarts  of  water,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  of! 
the  liquor,  which  whiift  hot 
will  be  red  and  tranfparenr,  but 
on  growing  cold  becomes  yel*1 
low  and  turbid.  The  remain¬ 
ing  bark  is  to  be  boiled  again  in 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  as1 
before,  and  this  procefs  repeat¬ 
ed  till  the  liquor  remains  tran- 
i parent  wrhen  cold.  All  the  de¬ 
coctions,  Brained  and  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  are  to  be  evaporated 
over  a  very  gentle  fire  to  a  due 
confiftence,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burn-, 

This  extraCt’is  direCted  to  be 
kept  in  the  (hops,  both  in  a 
foft  and  a  hard  form;  the  fit  lb 
of  a  proper  confiftence  for 
making  into  pills;  the  other 
fit  for  being  reduced  into  pow¬ 
der. 
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Extracts  with  Water. 


Chap.  6. 

Peruvian  bark  is  a  refin- 
ousdrug:  the  refin  melts  out  by 
the  heat,  but  is  not  perfectly  dif- 
folved  by  the  water ;  hence,  in 
cooling,  it  feparates,  renders  the 
liquor  turbid,  and  in  part  falls  to 
the  bottom,  as  appears  manifeftly 
upon  examining  the  fediment  by 
fpiritofwine  (fee  the  account  of 
tnis  article  in  page  197.)  This 
extract  might  be  made  to  better 
advantage  by  the  affiilance  of  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  jalap  ;  and  this  method 
the  Edinburgh  college  have  di¬ 
rected.  But,  as  the  committee  ob- 
ferve,  all  the  fpirits  which  can  be 
expeCted  to  be  employed  for  this 
procefs  among  us,  are  accompani¬ 
ed  with  feme  degree  of  a  bad 
flavour:  this  adheres  moftftrongly 
to  the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  lpi- 
rit,  which  evaporating  laft,  mult 
communicate  this  ill  flavour  to  the 
extract  ;  a  circumftanfce  of  very 
great  confequence;  as  this  medi¬ 
cine  is  defigned  for  fuch,  whofe 
ftomachs  are  too  weak  to  bear  a 
due  quantity  of  bark  in  fubftance. 
Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  hard 
extraCl  are  reckoned  equivalent 
to  about  half  a  dfam  of  the  bark 
keif. 

EXTRACTUM  ligni  GUAIACI, 
inolle  et  durum. 

Extra  ft  of  guaiacum  wood ,  foft 
•  and  hard . 

Lond. 

Boil  a  pound  of  timings  of  guaia¬ 
cum  in  a  gallon  of  water,  till 
half  the  liquor  is  wafted,  re¬ 
peating  the  operation  four  times, 
or  oftener,  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tities  of  frefti  water.  The  fe¬ 
ver  al  deco&ions,  palled  through 
a  (trainer ,  are  to  be  mixed  and 
infpiflated  together;  when  the 
aqueous  parts  are  almoft  entire¬ 
ly  exhaled,  a  little  rectified  fpi- 
rif  of  wine  is  to  be  added,  that 
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the  whole  may  be  reduced  into 
an  uniform  and  tenacious  mafs. 
This  extraCt  is  to  be  prepared, 
as  the  foregoing,  in  a  foft  and 
hard  form. 

Here  the  refinous  parts  of  the 
wood,  which  were  boiled  out  with 
the  water,  are  apt  to  feparate  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  infpifiation  : 
hence  an  addition  of  fpirit  becomes 
neceflary,  to  keep  them  united 
with  the  reft  of  the  matter.  The 
extraCt  agrees  in  virtue  with  the 
wood;  fee  page  148. 

EXTRACTUM  RUTAL 

Extra  ft  of  rue . 

Lond. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  rue,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  elecampane  roots  already  de- 
feribed.  It  retains  a  confiderable 
lhare  of  the  warmth  and  pungen¬ 
cy  of  the  rue:  for  though  the 
principal  virtues  of  rue  refide  in 
an  eflential  oil,  yet  the  oil  of  this 
plant,  as  formerly  obferved  under 
the  head  of  thofe  preparations 
(fee  page  364)  is  not  of  a  very 
volatile  kind. 

EXTRACTUM  SABINAS. 

Extract  of  favin . 

Lond . 

This  extraCt  is  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  favin,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  preceding.  It 
does  not  retain  fo  much,  as  that  ex¬ 
tract  does,  of  the  virtues  of  its 
fubjedt,  the  oil  of  favin  being  more 
volatile  than  that  of  rue. 

GUMMI  et  RESINA  ALOES. 

Gum  and  refin  of  aloes. 

Lond . 

Boil  four  ounces  of  Socotorine  aloes 
in  two  pints  of  water,  till  as 
much  as  poflible  of  the  aloes  is 
diflolved.  The  folution  fuffer- 
ed  to  reft  for  a  night,  will  de- 
pofite  the  refin  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  veflel:  after  which,  the  re¬ 
maining  liquor,  {trained,  if 
needful,  is  to  be  evaporated, 
that  the  gum  may  be  left. 

The  gum  of  aloes  is  fomewhat 
lefs  purgative,  and  confiderably 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
juice.  This  alteration  is  not  ow¬ 
ing,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  to  the 
reparation  of  the  refin  :  for  the 
pure  refill  of  aloes  is  dill  lefs  dif¬ 
agreeable,  and  lefs  purgative,  even 
than  the  gum;  fome  have  denied 
that  it  has  any  purgative  virtue  at 
all,  and  others  afcribe  to  it  an 
aftringent  quality.  1  have  exhi¬ 
bited  this  reiin,  divided  by  tritu¬ 
ration  with  the  tedaceous  powders, 
in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple,  without 
obfrving  any  effedt  from  it  (fee 
page  8 1-)  The  gum  feems  to  be 
the  only  part  here  intended  for 
medicinal  ufe :  if  the  refin  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  ought  to  be  farther  pu¬ 
rified  by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
for  as  it  is  obtained  by  precipita¬ 
tion  from  an  aqueous  folution  of 
impure  aloes,  all  the  impurities 
of  the  drug,  that  are  not  foluble 
in  water,  will  precipitate  along 
with  it. 

PILULE,  feu  EXTR ACTUM, 
RUDII. 

The  pills  or  extract  of  Radius. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  roots, 
Colocynth, 

Socotorihe  aloes,  each  two 
ounces ; 

Scammony,  one  ounce  ; 

Vi  trio!  a  ted  tartar,  two  drains ; 
Diftilled  oil  of  cloves,  one  dram. 
Bruife  the  colocynth  and  helle¬ 
bore,  pour  on  them,  two  quarts 
ef  water,  and  boil  to  the  con- 
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fumption  of  half  the  liquor :  i 
pafs  the  decodtion  through  a! 
drainer,  and  evaporate  it  to  the 
confidence  of  honey,  adding 
the  aloes  and  fcammony,  redu-  ; 
ced  into  fine  powder:  when  the 
mafs  is  taken  from  the  fire,  mis 
into  it  the  vitrioloted  tartar,  and 
diddled  oil. 

This  preparation  is  a  medicinei 
of  great  importance  as  a  cathartic, ; 
fimilar  to  one  deferibed  hereaftei 
in  page  413,  under  the  title  of 
Extradium  catharticum.  Water  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  better  mendruum, 
than  fpirituous  liquors,  both  for! 
the  colocynth  and  the  hellebore;' 
the  watery  extracts  being  much 
lefs  irritating  than  the  fpirituous,) 
though  not  perhaps  lefs  effectual; 
purgatives. 

Rob  baccarum  juniperi. 

Rob  of  juniper  berries. 

Let  juniper  berries,  thoroughly: 
bruiied,  be  boiled  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquor 
drained,  and  infpiffated  to  the 
confidence  of  honey. 

. 

This  preparation  may  be  made 
alfo  from  the  *decodlion  that  re¬ 
mains  after  the  didillation  of  the 
eflential  oil  of  the  berries.  It  has 
a  fweet  balfamic  tade,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  greater  or  lefs  bitter- 
nefs,  according  as  the  feeds  of  the 
berry  were  more  or  lefs  thorough¬ 
ly  bruifed.  This  elegant  prepa¬ 
ration,  though  not  received  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  feems  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  fhops. 
Hoffman  has  a  great  opinion  of 
it  in  debilities  of  the  domach  and 
intedines,  and  -in  the  difficulties 
of  urine  familiar  to  perfons  of  an 
advanced  age.  vN  _ 
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SECT.  III. 

Extrafts  vnth  rectified  fpirits 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  the  eftential  oils  and 
refins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not 
readily  carry  off  the  oil  in  its  ex¬ 
halation  ;  the  heat  fufficient  to  ex¬ 
hale  pure  fpirit  being  much  lefs 
than  that  in  which  water  confide- 
rably  evaporates,  or  moft  effential 
oils  diftil.  Hence  a  refinous  or  fpi- 
rituous  extract  of  wormwood,  con¬ 
trary  to  that  made  with  water, 
contains  the  ,warmth  and  flavour, 
as  well  as  bitternefs,  of  the  herb; 
one  made  from  cinnamon  poflfefles 
its  aromatic  virtue,,  as  wel)  as  its 
aflringency;  and  one  from  laven¬ 
der  and  rofemary  flowers  retains 
great  part  of  their  flavour  and  vir¬ 
tues  ;  the  volatile  parts,  which 
are  carried  off  by  water  in  its 
evaporation,  being  left  behind  by 
fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this 
purpofe  fhould  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  ill  flavour;  which  would 
be  communicated,  in  part,  to 
the  preparation  ;  and  from  any  ad¬ 
mixture  of  phlegm  or  water, 
which  would  not  only  vary  its  dif- 
folving  power,  but  likewife,  eva¬ 
porating  towards  the  end  of  the 
infpifTation,  would  promote  the 
diffipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubjeCt.  Hence  alfo  the  fub- 
je£t  itfelf  ought  always  to  be  dry  : 
thofe  fubftances,  which  lofe  their 
virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equally 
on  being  fubmitted  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  with  the  purcft  fpirit. 

The  infpifTation  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed,  from  the  beginning,  in 
the  gentle  heat  of  a  water  bath. 
It  is  not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpi- 
pit  to  evaporate  in  the  air  :  great- 
eft  part  of  it  may  be  recovered 


by  collecting  the  vapour  in  the 
common  diftilling  veffels.  (See 
chap,  v.)  If  the  diftilled  fpirit  is 
found  to  have  brought  over  any 
flavour  from  the  fubjeCi,  it  may  be 
advantageoufly  referved  for  the 
fame  purpofes  again. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
rectified  fpirit  is  the  proper  men- 
ftruum  of  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and 
of  the  groffer  refinous  matter  of 
vegetables,  and  water  of  the  mu¬ 
cilaginous  and  faline;  yet  thefe 
principles  are,  in  almoft  all  plants, 
fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors 
is  applied  at  firft,  it  will  take  up 
a  portion  of  what  is  dinCtly  folu- 
ble  only  in  the  other.  Hence 
fundry  vegetables,  extremely  re- 
flnous,  and  whofe  virtues  confift 
chiefly  in  their  refin,  afford  never- 
thelefs  very  ufeful  extracts  with 
water,  though  not  equal  to  thofe 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  pru¬ 
dent  application  of  fpirit.  Hence, 
alfb,  the  extracts  made  from  moft 
vegetables  by  pure  fpirit  are  not 
mere  refins  ;  a  part  of  the  gummy 
matter,  if  the  fubjeCt  contained 
any  fuch,  being  taken  up  along 
with  the  refill,  an  admixture  of 
great  advantage  to  it  in  a  medi¬ 
cinal  view.  The  fpiritnous  ex¬ 
tracts  of  feveral  vegetable  fub¬ 
ftances,  as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
faffron,  diflolve  in  water  as  well  as 
in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared  by  mix¬ 
ing,  with  fpirituous  tinCtures  of 
very  refinous  vegetables,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  The  reiin,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  remaining  diffolved  in  the 
watery  liquor,  feparates  and  falls 
to  the  bottom;  leaving  in  the 

men- 
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menftruum  fuch  other  principles  of 
the  plant,  as  the  fpirit  might  have 
extra&ed  at  firfl;  along  with  it. 

RESINA  JALAPP^E. 

Refin  of  jalap. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root 
very  well  bruifed.  Pour  upon 
it  fo  much  re&ified  fpirit  of 
wine  as  will  cover  it  to  the 
height  of  four  fingers  ;  and  di- 
geft  them  together'  in  a  fand- 
heat,  that  the  fpirit  may  extrafl 
the  virtue  of  the  root.  Filter 
the  tin&ure  through  paper,  put 
it  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  and  ei- 
flill  off  one  half  of  the  fpirit. 
Add  to  the  remainder  a  proper 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  re- 
fin  will  precipitate  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  divide  it  into  little  cakes, 
and  dry  it  with  a  very  gentle 
heat. 

• 

This  preparation  is  a  pure  re¬ 
fin  ;  fuch  gummy  parts,  as  the 
fpirit  might  have  taken  up,  re¬ 
maining  fufpended  in  the  liquor. 
Its  indiffolubility  in  any  aqueous 
fluid,  and  its  tenacious  quality,  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines,  and  occafions  great 
Irritation  and  gripes,  forbid  its  be¬ 
ing  ever  given  by  itfelf.  It  is 
fitted  for  .ufe,  by  thoroughly  tri¬ 
turating  it  with  teftaceous  poun¬ 
ders  ;  by  grinding  it  with  almonds 
or  powdered  gum,  and  making 
the  compound  into  an  emulfion 
with  water ;  or  by  di  Solving  it  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  mixing  the  fo- 
lution  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
fyrup,  or  of  mucilage.  Six  or 
eight  grains,  managed  in  either  of 
thefe  ways,  prove  powerfully  ca¬ 
thartic,  and  generally  without 
griping  or  greatly  difordering  the 
body. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  refin  of 
jalap  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
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common  rofin ;  and  that  this  abufe 
may  be  difeovered  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  difolves  the  former,  - 
without  touching  the  latter.  This 
criterion,  however,  is  not  to  be 
relied  on ;  for  there  are  many 
cheap  refins  which  are  foluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine  as  well  as  that  of 
jalap  ;  and  there  is  not  any  one 
which  majf  be  not  artfully  render¬ 
ed  fo.  s 

RESINA  SCAMMONII. 

Refin  of  ficammony . 

Edinb. 

This  refin  is  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  preceding; 
with  Which  it  agrees  alfo  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  qualities ;  occafioning  vehe¬ 
ment  gripes  if  taken  by  itfelf,  and 
operating  generally  with  fufficient 
farety  when  properly  divided.  Scam- 
mony  is  doubtlefs  a  valuable  pur¬ 
gative;  but  what  advantage  there 
is  in  thus  feparating  the  purgative 
refin  from  its  natural  corre&or, 
the  gummy  part,  is  not  fo  clear. 

RESINA  GUAIACI. 

'  Refin  of  guaiacum. 

Edinb. 

This  refin  is  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  preceding, 
either  from  the  wood  of  guaia- 
cum,  or  from  what  is  called 
gum  guaiacum:  it  is  obtained 
moft  commodioufly  from  the 
latter. 

The  virtue  of  guaiacum  con- 
flfts  wholly  in  its  refin  ;  and  the 
refin  of  the  wood,  and  of  the  gum 
fo  called,  is  perfectly  one  and  the 
fame  ;  the  gum  being  the  natural 
exudation  from  the  tree.  If  this 
exudation  could  be  had  pure, 
there  would  be  no  occafion  for  any 
artificial  preparation  of  this  kind ; 
but  it  always  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  earthy  matter,  fo  as 
to  Hand  greatly  in  need  of  this  me- 
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thod  of  purification.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  the  bell  gum  guaiacum 
do  not  yield  above  twelve  ounces 
of  pure  refin.  The  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  wood  yields  about 
three  ounces,  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  goodnefs.  The  bark 
is  fomewhat  lefs  relinous  than  the 
wood. 

RESINA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI. 

Refin  of  Peruvian  bark • 
Edinb. 

This  refin  is  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing  and 
proves  an  elegant  preparation  of 
the  bark,  much  dronger  in  tade 
than  the  watery  extraft  defcribed 
in  the  preceding  fedtion :  it  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  about  ten 
times  its  quantity  of  the  bark  in 
fubftance.  There  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  be  any  advantage 
in  feparating  the  pure  refin  by  the 
addition  of  water,  either  in  this 
or  in  the  other  articles.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  bark  particularly,  it 
is  more  advifable  to  endeavour  to 
unite  into  one  compound  all  that 
can  be  extracted  from  it  by  watery 
and  fpirituou?  mendrua :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Edinburgh  college 
has  received  a  preparation  of  this 
kind,  which  is  defcribed  in  the 
following  fedlion. 

Extractum  croci. 

Extradi  of  faffron . 

Pbarm.  Brandenburg . 

Diged  faffron  in  frefh  quantities 
of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  fo  long 
as  the  fpirit  extracts  any  co¬ 
lour  from  it.  Mix  the  feveral 
tindlures  together,  and  didil 
off  the  fpirit,  in  a  tall  glafs 
vefiel,  by  the  heat  of  a  wa¬ 
ter-bath,  till  the  refiduum  ap¬ 
pears  of  the  confidence  of  oil 
or  balfam. 
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This  is  a  general  procefs,  for 
the  preparation  of  extracts*  from 
aromatic  and  other  odorous  fub- 
ftances  ;  which  extracts  have  been 
commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  effential,  for  the  fame 
real'on  that  the  volatile  oils  are 
fo  called,  their  retaining  the  fpe- 
cific  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fub- 
jedts.  In  making  the  extradls  of 
this  clafs,  the  infpilfation  fhould 
never  be  carried  much  lower  than 
the  confluence  above  diredled ; 
for  when  the  matter  has  become 
thick,  the  fpirit  exhales  more 
difficultly  than  before,  and  is  more 
apt  to  'carry  off  with  it  fome  of 
the  volatile  parts.  If  the  prepa¬ 
ration  is  wanted  in  a  folid  or 
confident  form,  it  is  more  advif¬ 
able  to  mix  with  it  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  any  appropriated 
powdery  matters,  than  to  hazard 
the  lofs  of  its  virtue  by  a  further 
evaporation.  If  any  addition  is 
wanted  for  giving  confidence  to 
the  extract  of  faffron,  faffron  in 
fubdance  appears  to  be  the  bed. 

The  eflential  extract  of  faffron 
is  an  elegant  and  high  cordial. 
Boerhaave  fays,  it  poffeffes  fuch 
exhilarating  virtues,  that,  if  ufed 
a  little  too  freely,  it  occafions  an 
almod  perpetual  and  indecent 
laughing:  he  obferves,  that  it 
tinges  the  urine  of  a  red  colour; 
and  that  it  mingles  with  water, 
fpirit,  and  oils,  but  is  mod  con¬ 
veniently  taken  in  a  glafs  of 
canary  or  other  rich  wine.  A 
few  drops  are  a  fufficient  dofe. 
The  didilled  fpirit  contains  alfo 
fome  fihare  of  the  virtue  of  the 
faffron,  though  far  leis  than  the 
extradl :  it  is  faid  to  have  an 
advantage  above  mod  other  cor¬ 
dial  fpirits,  of  difpofing  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  fweat :  it  may  be  taken, 
properly  diluted,  from  a  dram  to 
half  an  ounce. 
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Extracts  with  fpirit  and  water . 


Part  III. 


I 


THERE  are  fundry  vegeta¬ 
bles,  particularly  thofe  of  a 
refmous  nature,  which  are  treated, 
to  better  advantage,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  water  and  fpirit,  than  with 
either  of  them  fmgly.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  refmous  woods,  barks, 
and  roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great 
part  extracted  by  long  boiling  in 
frefh  portions  of  water  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  fuffer  a  con- 
fiderable  injury  from  thfc  con¬ 
tinued  heat  neceflary  for  the  ex¬ 
traction,  and  for  the  fubfequent 
evaporation  of  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  the  fluid.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  is  not  liable  to  this  incon- 
vience  ;  but  the  extracts  obtain¬ 
ed  by  it,  from  the  fubftances  here 
intended,  being  almoft  purely 
refmous,  are  lefs  adapted  to  gene¬ 
ral  ufe  than  thofe  in  which  the 
refin  is  divided  by  an  admixture 
of  the  gummy  matter,  of  which 
water  is  the  direCl  menftruum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  ob¬ 
taining  thefe  compound  or  gum- 
Kiy-refinous  extracts:  one,  by 
ufing  proof  fpirit,  that  is,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  about  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
and  water,  for  the  menitruum; 
the  other,  by  digefting  the  fub- 
jeCt  fird  in  pure  fpirit  and  then 
in  water,  and  afterwards  uniting 
into  one  mafs  the  parts  which  the 
two  mcriftrua  have  feparately  ex¬ 
tracted.  In  fome  cafes,  where,  a 
fuihciency  of  gummy  matter  is 
wanting  in  the  fubjeCt,  it  may  be 
artificially  fupplied,  by  infpif- 
iating  the  fpirituous  tinCture  to 
the  confidence  of  a  balfam,  then 
thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
fol'irtion  of  any  Ample  gum,  as 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  and 


exficcating  the  compound  with  a 
gentle  heat.  By  this  method  are 
obtained  elegant  gummy-refins, 
extern  poraneoully  mifcible  with 
water  into  milky  liquors. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPII. 

Extract  of  jalap, 

lend. 

Upon  powdered  jalap,  pour  fome 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with 
a  gentle  heat  extraft  a  tinCture: 
boil  the  remaining  jalap  in  frefh 
parcels  of  water.  Strain  the 
firfl:  tinCture,  and  draw  off  the 
fpirit,  till  what  remains  begins 
to  grow  thick:  boil  the  {trained 
decoCtion  alfo  to  a  like  thick- 
nefs :  then  mix  both  the  in- 
fpiffated  matters  together,  and 
with  a  gentle  fire  reduce  the 
whole  to  a  pilular  confidence. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root, 
very  well  bruifed,  pour  upon  it 
as  much  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  will  cover  it  to  the  height 
of  four  fingers,  and  digeft  them 
together  in  a  fand-heat:  pour 
off  this  tinCture,  and  put  to 
the  remaining  magma  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water:  boil 
them  together  for  an  hour : 
then  pafs  the  decoCtion  through 
a  ltrainer,  and  afterwards  eva¬ 
porate  it  to  the  confidence  of 
honey,  mixing  in,  toward  the 
end  of  the  evaporation,  the 
fpirituous  tinCture,  and  keeping 
them  continually  dirring,  that 
the  whole  may  be  reduced  in¬ 
to  an  uniform  mafs  free  from 
lumps.  From  the  fpirituous 
tinCture  great  part  of  the  fpirit 

may 
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may  be  recovered  by  diflilla- 

tion,  before  its  admixture  with 

the  watery  decodion. 

This  extrad  is  an  ufeful  pur¬ 
gative,  preferable  to  the  crude 
root,  as  being  of  more  uniform 
flrength,  and  as  the  dofe,  by  the 
rejedion  of  the  woody  parts,  is 
rendered  fmaller:  the  mean  dole 
is  twelve  grains.  If  the  fpirituous 
tindure  was  infpiffated  by  itfelf, 
it  would  afford*  a  refinous  mafs, 
which,  unlefs  thoroughly  divided 
by  proper  admixtures,  occalions 
violent  griping,  and  yet  does  not 
prove  fufficiently  cathartic.;  the 
watery  decodions  yield  an  extrad, 
which  operates  exceeding  weakly: 
both  joined  together,  as  in  this 
preparation,  compofe  an  effectual 
and  fafe  purge.  This  method 
of  making  extrads  might  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  applied  to  fundry 
other  refinous  fubkances,  as  the 
dry  woods,  roots,  barks,  &c.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  takes  up 
the  refin,  and  much  lefs  water 
than  would  othervvife  be  necef- 
fary  extrads  all  the  other  foluble 
parts. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a  little 
fixt  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to 
be  added  to  the  water  in  which 
the  jalap  is  boiled  after  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  fpirit ;  on  a  fuppofition, 
that  this  would  enable  the  water 
to  extrrad  more  from  the,  root 
than  it  could  by  itfelf.  But,  fo 
far  as  the  quantity  of  rhe  alkaline 
fait  could  go,  it  had  the  oppofite 
effed  ;  impeding  the  adion  of  the 
water.  The  refinous  parrs  of  the 
jalap  are  diffolved  by  the  fpirit; 
and  little  other  than  the  gummy 
matter  remains  for  water  to  ex- 
trad.  Now,  if  pure  gum  Arabic 
be  put  into  water  along  with  any 
alkaline  fait,  the  fait  will  render 
the  water  incapable  of  diffolving 
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the  gum  :  if  the  gum  be  diffolved 
firft,  the  addition  of  any  alkaline 
fait  will  precipitate  it. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTJCIS 
’  •  PERUVIANI. 

Ext  raff  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Edinb. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
direded  the  extrad  of  bark  to  be 
made  with  water  and  fpirit  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 
In  the  bark  we  may  diflinguith 
two  kinds  of  takes,  an  afbingenc 
and  a  bitter  one  ;  the  former  of 
which  feems  to  refide  in  the  re- 
finous  matter,  and  the  latter  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  gummy.  The  watery 
extrad  (decribed  in  page  404.) 
is  moderately  ftrong  in  point  of 
bitternofs,  but  of  the  aftrmgency 
it  has  only  a  fmall  degree.  The 
pure  refin,  on  the  other  hand 
(page  411,)  is  flrong  in  akrin- 
gency,  and  weak  in  bitternefs. 
Both  qualities  are  united  in  the 
preient  extrad ;  which  appears  to 
be  the  bell  preparation  of  this 
kind  that  can  be  obtained  from 
this  valuable  arup-. 

u 

EXTRACTUM  LIGNI  CAM- 

^  PECHENSIS. 

Extraft  of  logwood. 

Edinb. 

This  extrad  is  direded  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  to  be 
prepared  as  the  foregoing  ;  and  the 
fame  treatment  is  judicioui'iy  or¬ 
dered  for  all  the  refinous  drues 
in  general. 

EXTRACTUM  CATHAR¬ 
TIC  UM. 

Cathartic  ext  raff. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 
a  half; 

Colocynth,  fix  drams; 

Scam- 
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Scammony, 

JLefler  cardamoms,  hulked,  each 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 

Having  cut  the  colocynth  fmall, 
and  bruited  the  feeds,  pour  gn  . 
them  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  di- 
geft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  four 
days.  Prefs  out  the  tincture, 
and  diflolve  therein  the  aloes 
and  fcammony,  firft  feparately 
reduced  to  powder :  then  draw 
off  the  fpirit,  and  infpiffate  the 
remaining  mafs  to  apilular  con¬ 
fidence. 

This  composition  anfvvers  very 
effectually  the  intention  expreffed 
in  its  title,  lb  as  to  be  relied  on 
in  cates  where  the  patient’s  life 
depends  on  its  taking  place:  the 
dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  dram.  The  proof  fpirit  is  a 
very  proper  menflruum  for  the 
purgative  materials ;  diffolving 
nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the 
impurities ;  and  extracting  from 
the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irri¬ 
tating  relin,  but  great  part  of  the 
gummy  matter.  The  purgative 
virtue  of  this  laft  article  appears 
indeed  to  be  fufficiently  got  out 
by  water  ;  and  the  watery  extraCl 
to  operate  with  greater  mildnefs 
than  that  with  proof  fpirit,  though 
in  general  effectually :  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  have  accordingly 
preferred  water,  in  making  a  pre¬ 
paration,  of  the  fame  intention 
with  this,  defcribed  in  page  408. 
In  our  former  pharmacopoeias, 
three  fpices  were  employed  in  this 
compofition,  cinamon,  mace,  and 
cloves:  the  cardamom  feeds,  now 
introduced,  are  preferable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  aromatic  matter 
being  of  a  lefs  volatile  nature; 
though  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
flavour,  even  of  thefe,  is  difii- 
pated  during  the  evaporation  of 


the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof 
fpirit. 

CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 

Cordial  confection* 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frefh. 

Juniper  berries,  each  one  pound  ; 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked. 
Zed  o  ary. 

Saffron,  each  half  a  pound. 
ExtraCl  a  tindiurg  from  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  with  about  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit:  let 
the  tindlure  be  flrained  off,  and 
reduced  by  a  gentle  heat  to  the 
weight  of  about  two  pounds  and 
a  half :  then  add  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  very  finely  pulveriz¬ 
ed,  and  make  the  whole  into  an 
eleClary. 

Compound  powder  of  crabs 
claws,  fixteen  ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  ounces ; 
Cloves,  one  ounce ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  two 
pounds. 

This  confection  is  compofed 
of  the  more  unexceptionable  in¬ 
gredients  of  a  compofition  for¬ 
merly  held  in  great  efieem,  and 
which  was  called,  from  its  author, 
Confectio  Raleighana.  The 
committee  appointed  for  reform¬ 
ing  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
obferve,  that  the  original  confec¬ 
tion  is  compofed  of  no  lefs  than 
five  and  twenty  particulars  ;  each 
of  which  they  examined  apart,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  res  foils ,  the  flower  of 
which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
plant  is  pofiefled  of  hurtful  qua¬ 
lities,  as  is  experienced  in  cattle 
that  feed  where  it  grows.  In  this 
examination,  many  of  the  extracts 
came  out  fo  very  nauteous,  that 
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it  was  impoflible  to  retain  them 
confident  with  any  due  regard  to 
the  tafte  of  the  compofition.  But 
fome  few  of  equal  efficacy  with 
any  of  the  reft,  being  of  a  tolera¬ 
ble  tafte  and  flavour,  were  com¬ 
pounded  in  different  proportions; 
and  when,  after  many  trials,  a 
compofition  was  approved,  the 
quantity  of  each  material,  that 
would  yield  the  proportion  of  ex¬ 
tra^  which  entered  that  compofi- 
tion,  was  calculated,  and  from 
thence  the  proportions  colle&cd  as 
now  fet  down :  after  which  the 
compound  extraCl  was  made,  and 
found  to  anfwer  expectation. 

The  confe&ion,  as  now  re¬ 
formed,  is  a  fufficiently  grateful, 
and  moderately  warm  cordial ; 
and  frequently  given  in  that  in¬ 
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tention,  from  ^ight  or  ten  grain 
to  a  fcruple  or  upwards,  in  bolufes 
and  draughts.  The  extraCl  re¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the 
flavour  and  virtue  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  though  not  near  fo  much 
as  if  a  rectified  fpirit  had  been 
employed.  The  operator  fhould 
be  particularly  careful  to  extraCl 
as  much  from  the  ingredients  as 
the  fpirit  will  take  up ;  otherwife 
the  infpiffated  matter  turns  out 
fo  thin,  and  of  fo  little  tenacity, 
that  the  powders  are  apt  to  fepa- 
rate  and  fubfide  from  it  in  keep¬ 
ing.  The  crabs  claw  powder  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  neceffary, 
.and  is  inferted  rather  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  original,  than  from 
its  contributing  any  thing  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine. 


Extracts  by  long  Digejlion. 


SECT.  V. 

Extracts  by  long  digejlion . 


IN  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
chapter  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  virtues  of  vegetable  de¬ 
coCtions,  are  altered  by  long 
boiling.  DecoCtions  or  infufious 
of  draftic  vegetables,  by  long 
continued  boiling  or  digeftion, 
lofe  more  and  more  of  their  vi¬ 
rulence  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
pofite  more  and  more  of  a  grofs 
fediment,  refulting  probably  from 
the  decompofition  of  their  aCtive 
parts.  On  this  foundation  it  has 
been  attempted  to  obtain  lafe  and 
mild  preparations  from  fundry 
virulent  drugs,  and  fome  of  the 
chemifts  have  ftrongly  recommend-  ' 
ed  the  procefs,  though  without 
fpecifying,  or  giving  any  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  continuance  of  boil¬ 
ing  requifite  for  producing  the 
due  mildnefs  in  different  fubjeCts- 
M.  Baume,  in  his  Elemens  de  phar. 
macii  lately  publiftied,  has  given 


a  particular  account  of  an  extraCl 
of  opium  prepared  on  this  princi¬ 
ple  ;  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

ExtraCl  of  opium  prepared  by  long 
digejlion. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium, 
cut  in  pieces,  be  boiled  about 
half  an  hour,  in  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  quarts  of  water  ;  ftrain  the 
decoClion,  and  boil  the  remain¬ 
der  once  or  twice  in  frefh  water, 
that  fo  much  of  the  opium  as 
is  diffoluble  in  water  may  be 
got  out.  Evaporate  the  ftrained 
decoCtions  to  about  fix  quarts ; 
which  being  put  into  a  tin  cu¬ 
curbit,  placed  in  a  fand-bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a  fire,  as  may 
make  the  liquor  nearly  boil, 
for  three  months  together  if  the 
fire  is  continued  day  and  night, 
and  for  fix  months,  if  it  is  in¬ 
termitted 
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termitted  in  the  night;  filling 
up  the  vefi'  1  with  water  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  evaporation ;  and 
icrapirg  tie  bottom  with  a 
wooden  fpatula  from  time  to 
time,  to  get  off  the  fediment 
which  begins  to  precipitate  after 
fome  days  digeftion.  The  fedi¬ 
ment  needs  not  to  be  taken  out 
till  the  boiling  is  finilhed,  at 
which  time  the  liquor  is  to  be 
ftrained  when  cold,  and  eva¬ 
porated  to  an  extraft,  ot  a  due 
confidence  for  being  formed  into 
pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  ftrongly  boil¬ 
ing,  the  tedious  procefs  may  be 
confiderably  expedited,  and  the  fix 
months  digeftion  reduced  to  four 
months  :  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  digeftion,  a  thick,  vifeous, 
oily  matter  rifes  to  the  top,  and 
forms  a  tenacious  fkin  as  the  li¬ 
quor  cools ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be 
analogous  to  effential  oils,  though 
wanting  their  volatility  :  that  the 
oil  begins  to  difappear  about  the 
end  of  the  firft  month,  but  ftill 
continues  fenfible  till  the  end  of 
the  third,  forming  oily  clouds  as 
often  as  the  liquor  cools  :  that  the 
refin  at  (he  fame  time  fettles  to 
the  bottom  in  cooling,  preferving 
for  a  long  while  its  refinous  form, 
but  by  degrees  becoming  powde¬ 
ry,  and  incapable  of  being  any 
longer  foftened,  or  made  to  cohere 
by  the  heat ;  that  when  the  pro¬ 
cefs  is  finiftied,  part  of  it  fiill  con¬ 
tinues  a  perfect  refin,  difioluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  an  indif- 
loluble  powder:  that  when  the 
digefled  liquor  is  evaporated  to 
about  a  quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold 
till  next  day,  it  yields  a  brownifii 
earthy-faline  matter,  called  she 
efiential  fait  of  opium,  in  figure 
nearly  like  the  fedative  fait  ob¬ 
tained  from  borax,  intermingled 


with  fmall  needled  cryftals.  He 
gives  an  account  of  his  having 
made  this  preparation  fix  or  feven 
times.  The  veflel  he  made  ufe  of 
was  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
diameter  in  the  mouth  ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  evaporated  was  about 
twenty-four  ounces  a  day,  and 
from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  quarts  during 
the  whole  digeftion.  Out  of  fix- 
ty-four  ounces  of  opium,  feven- 
teen  ounces  remained  undifiblved 
in  the  water :  the  quantity  of  re¬ 
finous  matter,  precipitated  during 
the  digeftion,  was  twelve  ounces : 
from  the  liquor,  evaporated  to  a 
quart,  he  obtained  a  dram  of  e fi¬ 
fe  ntial  fait,  and  might,  he  fays, 
have  feparated  more :  the  liquor 
being  then  further  evaporated  to 
a  pilular  confidence,  the  weight 
of  the  extract  was  thirty  -  one 
ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily 
and  refinous  parts ;  and  that  the. 
gummy  extradl,  prepared  by  the 
above  procefs,  is  endowed  with 
the  calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne 
powers  of  the  opium,  diveifted  of 
the  narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  the 
fmell,  and  no  longer  productive 
of  the  diforders,  which  opium 
itfelf  and  the  other  preparations 
of  it,  frequently  occafion.  A  cafe 
is  mentioned,  from  which  the  in¬ 
nocence  and  mildnefs  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  are  apparent;  fifty  grains 
having  been  taken  in  a  day,  and 
found  to  agree  well,  where  the 
common  opiate  preparations  could 
act  be  born.  But  what  ftiare  it 
pofteftes  of  the  proper  virtues  of 
opium,  is  not  fo  clear ;  for  the 
cure  of  convulfive  motions,  of  the 
ltomach  and  vomitings,  which 
at  length  happened  after  the 
extraft  had  been  continued  daily 
in  the  above  doles  for  feveral 
years  "  (plujieurs  annus)  cannot 

perhaps 
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erhaps  be  afcrlbed  fairly  to  the  opium  its  peculiar  virtues  re- 
aedicine.  fide,  has  not  perhaps  been  in- 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  conteftably  afcertained  ;  but  thus 
nd  of  the  alteration  produced  by  much  ieems  clear  from  experi- 
t  in  the  opium,  is  juft ;  a  prepa-  ment,  that  the  pure  gum,  freed 
ation  equivalent  to  the  above  may  from  all  that  fpirir  can  diflolve, 
le  obtained  in  a  much  Ihorter  has  little  or  rather  nothing  of  its 
ime.  If  the  intention  is  to  foporific  power, 
eparate  the  refinous  and  oily  There  are  grounds  alfo  to  pre- 
tarts  of  opium,  they  may  be  fe-  fume,  that  by  whatever  means 
tarated,  by  means  of  pure  fpirit  we  deftroy  or  diminilh  what  is 
>f  wine,  in  as  many  hours  as  the  called  the  narcotic,  foporific,  vi- 
ligeftion  requires  months.  The  rulent  quality  of  opium,  we  ftiall 
'eparation  will  alfo  be  as  com-  deftroy  or  diminilh  likewife  its 
Dlete,  in  regard  to  the  remaining  falutary  operation.  For  the  ill 
yum,  though  fome  part  of  the  effects,  which  it  produces  in  > 
gum  will  in  this  method  be  loft,  certain  cafes,  feem  to  be  no 
1  little  of  it  being  taken  up  by  other,  than  the  neceflary  confe- 
:he  fpirit  along  with  the  other  quences  of  the  fame  power,  by 
principles.  which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in 

In  what  particular  part  of  others. 
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CHAPTE  R  VII. 

Empyreumatic  oils . 


VEge*table  and  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  mineral  bitu¬ 
mens,  Qn  being  urged  with  a  Ted 
heat,  have  their  original  properties 
deftroyed,  and  are  refolved  or 
changed  into  products  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  nature  from  what  prseexifted  in 
the  fubjeft.  By  burning  them  in 
the  open  air,  a  part  is  changed 
into  allies,  a  part  into  foot,  and  a 
part  is  diffolved  by  the  air.-  Ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  clofe  velfels  (as 
in  thofe  called  retorts,  having  re¬ 
ceivers  adapted  to  them  for  detain¬ 
ing  the  volatile  parts)  they  are  re¬ 
folved  into  fetid  oils,  and  different 
kinds  of  faline  fubftances,  which 
rife  into  the  receiver ;  and  a  black 
coal,  which  remains  behind,  and 
which,  thoughno  farther  alterable 
in  clofe  veffels,  on  admitting  air 
burns  into  white  a/lies.  The  oils, 
called  from  their  fetid  burnt  fmell, 
empyreumatic ,  are  the  objedls  of 
the  prefent  chapter.  Some  of  thefe 
however  being  obtained  in  the  fame 
procefs  with  certain  faline  bodies 
of  more  importance  than  them- 
1  elves,  are  referred  to  the  head  of 
faline  preparations. 


or  a  glafs  retort,  and  diftil  eithe  ! 
in  a  fand-bath  or  an  open  fire] 
increafing  the  heat  by  degrees! 
At  firft  an  acid  liquor  will  conn 
over,  afterwards  a  light  red  oil] 
and  at  length,  in  the  utmoft  de¬ 
gree  of  fire,  a  thick  black  oil 
which  finks  through  the  othei 
liquors  to  the  bottom  of  the  re* j 
ceiver. 

Oils  may  be  obtained  after  th< 
fame  manner  from  every  kind  oi| 
wood. 


The  retort  may  be  filled  almofi 
up  to  the  neck  with  chips  or  fmali 
pieces  of  box  or  guaiacum,  the  re 
rufe  of  the  turner.  Lute  on  a  glal 
receiver  with  a  palle  made  of  lin 
feed  meal  and  water:  fet  the  retort 
on  the  bottom  of  a  deep  iron  pot 
with  a  little  fand  under  it ;  and  fill 
up  the  fpace,  betwixt  it  and  the 
fides  of  the  pot,  with  more  fand: 
Apply  at  firft  a  gentle  fire,  and  gra-' 
dually  increale  it  to  the  utmoft  that 
the  furnace  is  capable  of  giving. 
Particular  care  mull  be  had  not  to» 
raife  the  heat-  too  faft  when  the 
firft  reddifli  oil  begins  to  come 


OLEUM  BUXL 

OH  of  box. 

Lond. 

Diftil  pieces  of  box  wood,  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  with  a  fand-heat  gradually 
increafed:  the  oil  will  come  over 
along  with  an  acid  fpirit,  which 
is  to  be  feparated  by  a  funnel. 


over ;  for  at  this  time,  a  large 


OLEUM  GUAIACJ. 

Oil  of  guaiacum. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  chips  of  guaia¬ 
cum  into  an  earthen  bngneck, 


quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  is  extri¬ 
cated  from  the  wood,  which,  if  the 
fire  is  urged,  or  if  it  is  not  allowed 
an  exit,  will  burft  the  veffels ; 
when  the  diftillation  is  finilhed,  and 
the  veffels  grown  cool,  unlute  the 
receiver,  and  feparate  the  oil  from 
the  acid  liquor:  the  method  of 
performing  this  by  the  funnel,  as 
directed  in  the  firft  of  the  above 
proceffes,  is  as  follows.  Pour  the 
feveral  liquors  into  a  glafs  funnel, 
whofe  ftem  is  ftopt  by  the  finger, 
the  ponderous  black  oil  finks  low- 

ermoft : 
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mod :  fuffer  this  to  run  out ; 
len  clofe  the  ftem  again,  and 
fterwards  feparate  the  acid  liquor 
om  the  lighter  oil  in  the  fame 
lanner.  They  are  more  perfectly 
parated,  by  pouring  them  into  a 
ollow  cone  of  filtering  paper  moi- 
ened  with  water,  and  placed  in  a 
innel;  the  acid  liquor  paflfes 
trough,  and  the  oil  remains  on 
le  paper. 

The  oils  obtained  by  this  treat- 
icnt  from'  different  woods  and 
[ants  are  nearly  of  the  fame  qua- 
ties :  they  have  all  a  very  difa- 
reeable  acrid  tafte,  and  a  burnt 
inking  fmell  ;  without  any  thing 
fthe  peculiar  flavour,  taft^,or  vir- 
les  of  th'e  fubjeft  which  afforded 
rem.  The  prefent  practice  rarely 
nploys  thofe  oils  any  other  wife 
tan  for  external  purpofes,  as  the 
eanfing  of  foul  bones,  for  the 
»oth-ach,  againft  fome  kinds  of 
itaneous  eruptions,  old  pains  and 
:hes,  and  the  like  $  and  for  thefe 
>t  very  often.  * 

OLEUM  LATERITIUM. 

Oil  of  bricks . 

Lond. 

eat  bricks  red  hot,  and  quench 
them  in  oil  olive,  till  they  have 
foaked  up  all  the  oil:  then  break 
them  into  pieces  fmall  enough  to 
be  conveniently  put  into  a  re¬ 
tort;  and  diftil  with  a  fand-heat 
gradually  increafed :  an  oil  will 
arife,  together  with  a  fpirit,  which 
is  to  be  fepa rated  from  it  as  in 
the  foregoing  procefs. 

This  preparation  has  had  a  place 
mod  difpenfatories,  under  the 
mpous  names  of  oleum  philofo- 
orum,  fanftum,  divinum,  bene- 
fom,  and  others,  as  improper  as 
it  under  which  it  Hands  above, 
is  really  oil  olive,  rendered 
■>ngly  empyreumatic  by  heat: 

•  fpiiit,  fo  called^  is  no  more  than 


phlegm,  or  water,  tainted  with  the 
burnt  flavour  of  the  oil  It  has 
been  celebrated  for  [undry  external 
purpofes,  particularly  againfl  g  uty 
and  rheumatic  pains,  deatnets  and 
tingling  ot  the  ears,  &c.  and  fome- 
times  likewitc  given  inwardly.  But 
common  nradlice  feemsto  have  now 
entirely  reje&ed  this  loathiome  re¬ 
medy  j  and  the  college  o *  Edin¬ 
burgh  have  expungeu  it  from  their 
book. 

OLEUM  PETROLE! 

DENSIS. 

Oil  of  Barbadoes 
Lond. 

Diflil  Barbadoes  tar  with  a  •  d- 
heat  ;  and  oil  Will  arife,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  fpirit,  which  is  to 
be  feparated  from  it.  , 

Dr.  Pemberton  obferves,  that 
this  oil  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin, 
according  to  the  cotuinuance  of  the 
diftillation :  that  the  tar  will  at 
faft  be  reduced  to  a  black  coal, 
and  then  the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  perfectly  fluid: 
that  this  oil  has  a  property  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  tin&ure  of  nephritic 
wood  in  water,  appearing  blue 
when  looked  upon,  but  of  an  orange 
Colour  when  held  betwixt  the  eye 
and  the  light.  By  long  keeping 
1  have  obferved  it  to  lofe  this  pro¬ 
perty.  It  is  fomewhat  lefs  difagree- 
able  than  the  foregoing  oils,  though 
very  acrid  and  fiimuiating. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINVE 
.^THEREUM ;  &empyreuma- 
ticum  five  BALSA  MUM. 

The  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine ,  and 
the  empyreumatic  oil  or  half  am . 

Lend. 

Diflil  the  eflenfial  oil  of  turpentine 
in  a  retort,  with  a  very  gentle 
fire,  until  what  remains  has  ac- 
E  e  2,  quired 
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quired  the  confiftence  of  a  bal¬ 
fam. 

Balfam  of  turpentine  may  like- 
wife  be  obtained  from  the  yellow 
refin  left  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  eflential  oil:  upon  diftilling 
this  in  a  retcrt,  at  firft  a  portion 
of  thin  oil  arifes,  which  is  to  be 
kept  by  itfelf,  and  afterwards  a 
thick  balfam :  there  remains  in 
the  retort  a  blackifh  refin,  called 
colophony. 


Edinb. 

Melt  any  quantity  of  turpentine, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  pour  it 
into  a  gials  retort,  of  which  it 
may  fill  one  half:  then  lute  on 
a  receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand- 
bath.  Apply  at  firft  a  gentle 
heat,  upon  which  an  acid  fpirit 
will  come  over,  and  on  gradually 
increafing  the  fire,  a  limpid  oil, 
commonly  called  ethereal  fpirit 
of  turpentine ;  at  length  a  yel¬ 
low  oil  will  arife.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  retort,  there  remains 
a  refinous  mafs,  called  colopho¬ 
ny  :  which  if  ftill  farther  urged 
with  fuccelfive  degrees  of  heat  to 
the  higheft,  gives  firft  a  red  oil, 
and  afterwards  a  darker  coloured 
one,  which  finks  through  the 
other  liquors  to  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver. 

These  procefies  are  tedious,  and 
accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of 
danger ;  for  unlefs  the  luting  is 
very  clofe,  fome  of  the  vapour 
will  be  apt  to  get  through,  which 
if  it  catches  fire,  will  infallibly 
burft  the  veflels.  The  oil  here 
called  ethereal  does  not  confider- 
ahly  differ  in  fpecific  gravity,  fmell, 
tafte,  or  medical  qualities,  from 
the  cheaper  one  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  water  in  the  common 
hill :  nor  are  the  empyreumatic 
thin  oil  and  balfam  of  any  great 
edeem  in  practice. 


OLEUM  COPAIVA  COMPO 
SITUM. 

Compound  oil  of  balfam  of  Copaiva 
Land. 

Take  two  pounds  of  balfam  c 
Copaiva,  and  four  ounces  c 
gum  guaiacum.  Diftil  them  i 
a  retort,  continuing  the  opera 
tion  till  a  pint  of  oil  is  com 
over. 


Th  is  mixture,  undiftilled ,  prove! 
a  medicine  of  confiderable  efficac 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  &c>  In  difti 
lation,  the  guaiacum  gives  ov< 
little,  ferving  chiefly  for  the  fani 
purpofe  that  bricks  do  in  the  ole, 
um  lateritium.  The  balfam  diftilld 
in  a  retort,  with  or  without  til 
gum,  yields  firft  a  light  colourd 
oil,  fmelling  confiderably  of  tl 
fubjett ;  this  is  immediately  fc 
lowed  by  a  darker  coloured  o 
and  afterwards  by  a  blue  one,  boi 
which  have  little  other  fmell  thr 
the  empyreumatic  one  that  difti; 
guilhes  the  oils  of  this  clafs :  the 
tafte  is  very  pungent  and  acrim; 
nious.  This  balfam  diftilled  wi 
water  yields  as  much  eflential  o 
as  above  of  empyreumatic. 


OLEUM  CER;£. 

Oil  of  wax. 

Edinb. 

Melt  yellow  bees  wax  with  twi 
its  quantity  of  fand,  and  di 
in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand  ft 
nace.  At  firft  an  acid  liqu| 
arifes,  and  afterwards  a  thi 
oil,  which  flicks  in  the  neck  i 
the  retort,  unlefs  it  be  heated! 
applying  a  live  coal.  This  ir 
be  rectified  into  a  thin  oil,  if 
diftilling  it  feveral  times,  wi  I 
out  addition,  in  a  fand-heat.  m 


Boerhaave  dire&s  the  wax,  i  ts 
in  pieces,  to  be  put  into  the  ret  & 
firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of 
when  as  much  fand  may  be  poui* 
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reon  as  will  fill  the  remaining 
f.  This  is  a  neater,  and  much 
3  troublefome  way,  than  melting 
i  wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
id  before  they  are  put  into  the 
ort.  The  author  above-men- 
ned  greatly  commends  this  oil 
ainft  roughnets  and  chaps  of  the 
n,  and  other  like  purpofes;  the 
liege  of  Strafburg  fpeak  alio  of 
being  given  internally,  and  fay 
is  a  powerful  diuretic  (ingens  di- 
eticum)  in  dofes  of  from  two  to 
ar  and  more  drops ;  but  its  difa- 
eeable  fmell  has  prevented  its 
iming  into  ufe  among  us. 

JALSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 
vulgo  GUIDONIS. 

The  anodyne ,  commonly  called 
Guido's  balfam . 

Edinb. 

ake  of 

Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  equal 
parts. 

it  them  into  a  retort,  whereof 
they  may  fill  two-thirds,  and 
diftil  with  a  fire  gradually  in- 
creafed.  Separate,  according  to 
art,  the  red  oil,  or  balfam,  from 
the  liquor  that  fwims  above  it. 

This  oil  is  fuppofed  to  be  ano- 
?ne  and  difcutient.  In  foreign 
larmacopceias,  and  in  the  pre- 
:ding  editions  of  the  London  and 
dinburgh,  oils  are  dire&ed  to  be 
ftilled  in  the  fame  manner  from 
fferent  refinousand  gummy  -refin- 
js  bodies  feparately,  as  tacama- 
ica,  ftorax,  ammoniacum,  gal- 
mum,  fagapenum,  &c.  but  it 
Des  not  appear  that  they  are  mate- 
ally  different  from  one  another  in 
?gard  to  their  external  ufe,  which 
the  only  intention  in  which  they 
ave  been  employed.  The  above 
)mpofuion  has  loft  one  of  its 
>rmer ingredients, galbanum,  with- 
ut  the  leaft  injury  to  its  virtue. 


Ol  EUM  ANIMALE  DlPPELII. 

Dippel's  animal  oil. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  empy¬ 
reumatic  oil  diftilled  from  animal 
fubftances,  as  that  of  hartfhorn 
(the  preparation  of  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  along  with  that  of  the  vo¬ 
latile  fait  and  fpirit,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter.)  Put  it  into  a 
glafs  retort,  and  having  fitted  on 
a  receiver,  diftil  in  a  fand-heat : 
the  oil  will  arife  paler  coloured 
and  lefs  fetid ;  and  a  black  coaly 
matter  will  remain  behind.  Re¬ 
peat  the  diftillation  in  frefh  re¬ 
torts,  till  the  oii  ceafes  to  leave 
any  feces,  and  til]  it  lofes  its 
ill  fmell,  and  acquires  an  agree¬ 
able  one. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed 
in  this  procefs  Ihould  be  confider- 
able :  for  it  leaves  fo  much  black 
matter  behind  in  the  feveraldiftilln- 
tions,  that  it  is  reduced,  at  laft,  to  a 
fmall  portion  of  its  original  quanti¬ 
ty.  The  diftillation  muft  be  repeat¬ 
ed,  at  leaft,  twelve  times,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  requifite  fubtilization 
will  fcarcely  be  obtained  with  lefs 
than  twenty  diftillations.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  effect  may  be  expedited,  by 
mixing  the  oil  with  quicklime  into 
a  fofc  pafte ;  the  lime  keeping 
down  more  of  the  grofs  matter, 
than  would  remain  without  fuch  an 
addition. 

Animal  oils  thus  reftified,  are 
thin  and  limpid,  of  . a  fubtile,  pe¬ 
netrating,  not  ciifagreeable  fmell 
and  tafte.  They  are  ftrongly  re¬ 
commended  as  anodynes  and  anti- 
fpafmodics,  in  dofes  of  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  thirty  drops.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a  calm 
and  fweet  fieep,  which  continues 
often  for  twenty  hours,  without 
being  followed  by  any  languor  or 
deb'lity,  but  rather  leaving  the 
patient  more  alert  and  chearful 
E  e  3  than 
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than  before:  that  they  procure 
likewife  a  gentle  fweat,  without 
increafing  the  heat  of  the  blood : 
that  given  to  twenty  drops  or 
m  ie,  pn  an  empty  ftomach,  fix 
hours  before  the  acceffion  of  an 
intermittent  fever,  they  frequent¬ 
ly  remove  the  cliforder :  and  that 
they  are  likewife  a  very  generous 
remedy  in  inveterate  and  chronical 
epilepfies,  and  in  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions,  efpecial|y  if  given  before  the 
ufual  lime  of  the  attack,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  by  proper  evacuations. 

The  empyreumaric  oils  of  ve¬ 
getables,  rectified  in  the  fame 
m  nner  by  repeated  diftiilations, 
fuffer  a  (ike  ch  nge  with  the  ani¬ 
mal  ;  lofing  their  dark  colour  and 
offenfive  fmell,  and  becoming  lim¬ 
pid,  penetrating,  and  agreeable: 
in  this  date  they  are  fuppofed, 
like  the  animal  oils>  to  be  ano¬ 
dyne,  antifpafinodic,  and  diapho¬ 
retic,  or  fudorific:  It  is  obfervtp- 
ble,  that  all  the  empyfeumatic  oils 
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diflfolve  in  lpirit  of  wine,  and  tha 
the  oftner  they  are  rectified  or  re 
diftilled,  they  diflolve  the  mor 
readily ;  a  circumftance  in  whic 
they  differ  remarkably  from  eflenj 
tial  oils,  which,  by  repeated  dij 
ft  illations,  become  more  and  mor 
difficult  of  folutiOn. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  real; 
ly  poflefs  the  virtues  that  hav 
been  afcribed  to  them,  has  nc 
yet  been  fufficiently  determined  bj 
experience;  the  tedioufnefs  an 
trouble  of  the  rectification  havin 
prevented  their  coming  into  gent 
ral  ufe,  or  being  often  mad* 
They  are  liable  alfo  to  a  more  ma' 
terial  inconveniency  in  regard  t 
their  medicinal  ufe,  precarioufnei 
in  their  quality :  for  how  perfeCt 
ly  foever  they  be  rectified,  the 
gradually  lofe,  in  keeping,  th 
qualities  they  had  received  fror. 
that  procefs,  and  return  more  am 
more  towards  their  original  fetid 
nefs. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Salts  and  faline  preparations. 

SECT.  I. 

Fixt  alkaline  /alts. 


TH  E  allies  of  mod  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fteeped  or  boiled  in 
water,  give  out  to  it  a  faline  fub- 
ftance,  feparable  in  a  foil'd  form 
by  evaporating  the  water.  This 
kind  of  fait  never  praeexifts  in  the 
vegetable,  but  is  always  generated 
during  the  burning.  It  is  called 
fixt  alkaline  fait. 

SAL  TARTARI. 

Salt  of  tartar . 

Land. 

Let  any  kind  of  tartar  be  wrapt  up 
in  ftrong  brown  paper,  firft  made 
wet,  or  included  in  a  proper  vef- 
fel,  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  that 
its  oil  may  be  burnt  out :  then 
boil  it  in  water,  filter  the  folu- 
tion,  and  evaporate  it,  till  there 
remains  a  dry  fait,  which  is  to 
be  kept  in  a  veflel  clofely  ftopt. 

Edinb. 

Wrap  up  any  quantity  of  white 
tartar  in  wetted  paper,  and  cal¬ 
cine  it  in  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace  till  it  becomes  exceedingly 
white.  Then  diflolve  it  in 
warm  water,  filter  the  folution, 
and  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  iron 
veflel,  till  a  fait  is  left  behind, 
perfedly  dry,  and  white  as 
lnow  ;  obferving  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation  to  keep 
the  matter  continually  ftirring 
with  an  iron  ladle,  to  prevent 
its  (licking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel. 


If  a  ftronger  fait  of  tartar  is  re¬ 
quired,  let  the  white  fait  be  melt¬ 
ed  in  a  crucible,  with  the  mod 
intenfe  degree  of  heat*  and  re¬ 
verberated  for  fome  hours,  till 
it  has  acquired  a  greenifh  or 
blue  colour. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tartar 
are  equally  fit  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  fixt  fait;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  white  affords  a  fome- 
what  larger  quantity  than  the  other ; 
from  fixteen  ounces  of  this  fort, 
upwards  of  four  ounces  of  fixt  al¬ 
kaline  fait  may  be  obtained.  The 
ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the 
fmaller  pieces  of  the  Tartar  from 
dropping  down  into  the  alh-hole, 
through  the  interfaces  of  the  coals, 
upon  firft  injecting  it  into  the  fur¬ 
nace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if 
the  tartar  was  fufficiently  burnt  at 
firft)  does  not  increafe  its  ftrength, 
fo  much  as  is  fuppofed:  nor  isthe 
greenifh,  or  blue  colour  any  cer¬ 
tain  mark  either  of  its  ftrength,  or 
of  its  having  been  long  expofed  to 
a  vehement  fire:  for  if  the  cruci¬ 
ble  is  perfectly  clean,  clofe  covered, 
and  has  flood  the  fire  without 
cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out 
white,  though  kept  melted  and  re¬ 
verberated  ever  fo  long;  whilft,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  flight  crack  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  crucible, /Or  a  fpark 
of  coal  falling  in,  (hail  in  a  f^w 
E  e  4  minutes 
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minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour  ad¬ 
mired.  The  colour,  in  effect,  is 
a  mark  rather  of  its  containing 
fome  inflammable  matter,  than  of 
it?  (Length. 

This  fait  has  a  pungent  fiery 
tafte  ;  and  occafions  in  the  mouth 
a  kind  of  urinous  flavour,  proba¬ 
bly  from  a  refolution,  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  faliva.  It  readily  dif- 
folves  in  water,  and  deliquiates  in 
the  air,  but  is  not  afted  upon  by 
pure  vinous  fpirits.  Inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  diflolved  by  vinous  fpirits,  if  a 
faturated  folution  of  it  in  water  be 
dropt  into  the  pure  fpirit,  it  will 
not  mix  therewith,  but  fall  diftindt 
to  the  bottom  :  if  water  be  mixed 
with  the  fpirit,  the  addition  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait  will  imbibe  the  water, 
and  form  with  it,  as  in  the  other 
cafe,  a  diftindt  fluid  at  the  bottoms 
this  property  affords  a  commodi¬ 
ous  method  of  dephlegmating  vi¬ 
nous  fpirits,  or  (eparating  their 
watery  part,  as  we  have  already 
feen  in  page  382. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  folutions  of  it 
in  water,  raife  an  effervefcence  on 
the  admixture  of  acid  liquors,  and 
deftroy  their  acidity,  the  alkali  and 
acid  uniting  together  into  a  com¬ 
pound  of  new  qualities  called  neu¬ 
tral  :  earthy  fubftances,  and  moft 
metallic  bodies,  previoufly  diflolv- 
ed  in  the  acid,  are  precipitated 
from  it  by  the  alkali.  The  alka¬ 
line  fait  changes  the  colours  of  the 
blue  flowers  of  plants,  or  their  in- 
fufions,  to  a  green:  it  has  the  fame 
effedt  on  the  bright  red  flowers,  and 
on  the  colpurlels  infufions  of  white 
Ones;  but  in  many  of  the  dark 
red,  as  thofe  of  the  wild  poppy, 
andgof  the  yellow  ones,  it  produces 
no  fuch  change. 

Solutions  of  this  fait  liquefy  all 
the  animal  juices,  except  milk; 
corrode  the  flelhy  parts  intp  a  hind 


of  mucous  matter  ;  concrete  wit! 
animal  fats,  and  vegetable  oils,  intc 
foap ;  and  diffolve  fulphur  in¬ 
to  a  red.liquor;  efpecially-if  a(fift< 
ed  by  a  boiling  heat,  and  minglec. 
with  quicklime,  which  greatly  pro¬ 
motes  their  activity.  On  pure 
earths  and  (tones,  thefe  liquors; 
have  no  fenfible  adtion;  but  if  the 
earth  or  (tones  be  mixed  with  four! 
or  five  times  the  weight  of  the  dry 
fait,  and  urged  with  a  ftrong  fire, 
they  melt  along  with  it,  and  be¬ 
come  afterwards  perfedtly  foluble 
both  in  water  and  by  the  moifture 
of  the  air :  with  a  fmaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fait,  as  an  equal  weight,' 
they  run  into  an  indifloluble  glaffjr 
matter. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  fait 
are,  to  attenuate  the  juices, refolve 
obftrudlions,  and  promote  the  na¬ 
tural  fecretions.  A  dilute  folution 
of  it,  drank  warm  in  bed,  gene¬ 
rally  excites  fweat:  if  that  evacu¬ 
ation  is  not  favoured,  its  fenfible 
operation  is  by  urine.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  in  coftive  habits, 
efpecially  if  a  few  grains  of  aloes 
be  occafionally  interpofed ;  with 
this  advantage  above  other  purga¬ 
tives  and  laxatives,  that  when  the ' 
complaint  is  once  removed,  it  is 
not  apt  to  return.  Where  acidities 
abound  in  the  firfi:  paflagcs,  this 1 
fait  abforbs  the  acid,  and  unites 
with  it,  into  a  mild  aperient  neu¬ 
tral  fait.  As  one  of  its  principal 
opeiations,  is  to  render  the  animal 
fluids  more  thin,  it  is  obvious,  that 
where  they  are  already  colliquated, 
as  in  fcurvies,  and  in  all  putrid  dis¬ 
orders  in  general,  this  medicine  is 
improper.  The  common  dofe  of 
the  fait  is  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  a  fcruple;  in  fome  circum (lances 
it  has  been  extended  to  a  dram^  in 
which  cafe  it  mull  always  be  large¬ 
ly  diluted  with  watery  liquors. . 
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SAL  ABSINTHII. 

Salt  of  wormwood. 

Edinb . 

Let  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
either  frelh  gathered,  or  mode¬ 
rately  dried,  be  put  into  an  iron 
pan,  and,  with  agemle  fire,  re¬ 
duced  into  white  allies.  Boil 
ihefe  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fpring  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a  dry  fait  is 
left  behind ;  this  proves  of  a 
brown  colour;  by  repeated  fo- 
lution,  filtration,  and  infpiffati- 
on,  it  becomes  at  length  pure 
and  white. 

It  is  generally  expected  of  a 
brown  colour  in  the  fhops,  and  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  this  mark  from  the 
purer  alkali  of  tartar.  If  required 
to  be  white,  the  means  above  re¬ 
commended  will  fcarcely  render  it 
fo ;  the  remains  of  the  oil  of  the 
plant,  on  which  the  brown  colour 
depends,  not  being  effe&ually  fe- 
parable  without  ftrong  calcination. 
If  the  allies  have  been  fully  cal¬ 
cined  before  the  affiifion  of  wa¬ 
ter,  the  fait  will  turn  out  white 
at  once. 

Lortd. 

Let  the  allies  of  wormwood  [which 
the  (hops  are  ufually  iupplied 
with  from  the  country]  be  put 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  any  other 
convenient  veffei;  and  kept  red- 
hot  over  the  fire  for  fome  hours, 
often  ftirring  them,  that  what 
oily  matter  remains  may  be 
burnt  out;  then  boil  the  allies 
in  water,  filter  the  ley  through 
paper,  and  evaporate  it  till  a 
dry  fait  remains  ;  which  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  veffei  clofe  Itopt. 

After  the  fame  manner  a  fixt  al¬ 
kaline  fait  may  be  prepared  from 
all  thofe  vegetables  which  yield 
th  is  kind  of  fait  \L  ]  as  bean 
flalks,  broom,  &c.  [£.] 


These  falts  are  obtained  to 
greater  advantage  from  dry  plants 
than  from  green  ones ;  they  mud 
not  however  be  too  dry,  or  too  old ; 
for  in  fuch  cafe,  they  alford  but 
a  fmall  quantity  of  fait.  The  fire 
lhould  be  fo  managed,  as  that  the 
fubjedt  may  burn  freely,  yet  not 
burft  into  violent  flame  ;  this  lad 
circumflance  would  greatly  leffen 
the  yield  of  the  fait ;  and  a  very 
clofe  fmothering  heat  would  have 
this  effect  in  a  greater  degree: 
hence  the  allies  of  charcoal  l'carce 
yield  any  fait,  whilft  the  wood  it  was 
made  from,  if  burnt  at  fird  in  the 
open  air,  affords  a  large  quantity. 

If  the  afhes  are  not  calcined  after 
the  burning,  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  oil  of  the  fubjedt  remains  in 
them  unconfumed  :  and  hence  the 
fait  turns  out  impure,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  fomewhat  faponaceous. 
Tachenius,  Boerhaave,  and  others, 
have  entertained  a  very  high  opi¬ 
nion  of  thefe  oily  falts,  and  endea¬ 
vour  as  much  as  poflible  to  retain 
the  oil  in  them.  They  are  never- 
thelefs  liable  to  a  great  inconve¬ 
nience,  uncertainty  in  point  of 
ftrength,  without  promifing  any 
advantage  to  counterbalance  it :  if 
the  common  alkalies  are  required 
to  be  made  milder  and  lefs  acri¬ 
monious  (which  is  the  only  point 
aimed  $  in  the  making  of  thefe 
medicated  falts  as  they  are  called) 
they  may  be  occafionallyrendered  fo 
by  fuitable  additions.  Pure  alkalies, 
united  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
expreffed  oil,  compofe  (as  we  fliall 
fee  hereafter)  a  perfect  foap,  in 
which  the  pungent  tafte  of  the  al¬ 
kaline  fait  is  totally  fuppreffed :  it 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  on  the 
fame  principle  the  pungency  may 
be  covered  in  part,  and  this  pro- 
portionably  to  the  quantity  of 
oily  matter  combined.  But  we 
may  obtain  more  elegantly,  by 
a  procefs  defcribed  im  the  follow¬ 
ing 
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ing  page  (under  the  title  of  Sal 
alkalinus  falis  mar  ini)  a  perfedtly 
pure  white  alkaline  fait,  of  all  the 
inildnefs  that  can  be  wifhed  for. 

The  fhops  were  formerly  bur- 
thened  with  a  great  number  of  thefe 
falts,  which  are  now  ve.ry  judici- 
oufly  rejected  >  thofe  here  retained 
being  abundantly  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  that 
can  be  expelled  from  thefe  kinds 
of  preparations*  All  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  from  whatever  vegetable  they 
may  be  obtained  (thole  of  certain 
marine  plants  excepted,  which  par¬ 
take  of  fea  fait  or  its  alkali)  are 
pearly  one  and  the  fame  thing,  and 
not  diflinguifhablefrom  each  other, 
at  lead  in  their  effect  as  medicines: 
and  hence  the  college  of  London, 
in  mod  of  the  compofitions  where¬ 
in  thefe  forts  of  falts  are  ingredi¬ 
ents,  allow  any  fixt  alkaline  fait  to 
be  made  ufe  of. 

Some  differences,  indeed,  are  ob- 
ferved  in  them  as  ufually  prepared  ; 
but  thefe  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  procefs  for  obtaining 
them  is  conducted,  or  on  fome  fa- 
line  matters  of  a  different  kind, 
which  either  przeexided  in  the  ve¬ 
getable,  or  were  produced  in  the 
burning,  remaining  mixed  with  the 
alkali.  A  variation  in  the  heat  by 
which  the  plant  is  burnt  or  cal¬ 
cined,  occafions  a  differenee  in  the 
acrimony  of  the  produce :  the  more 
vehement  and  lading  the  fire  (to 
a  certain  degree)  the  more  acrid 
is  the  fait.  The  circumdances  of 
ufing  the  afhes  frefh  burnt,  or  after 
they  have  been  long  expofed  to 
the  air,  and  of  applying  the  water 
hot  or  cold  to  the  allies,  likewife 
make  a  confiderable  variation.  By 
Jong  expofure  to  the  air,  even  the 
alkalies  that  have  been  made  caudic 
by  quicklime,  lofe  all  the  adven¬ 
titious  acrimony  which  they  had 
received  from  that  treatment ;  the 
chemifts  affirm,  that  they  imbibe 


alfo  from  the  air,  in  a  length  of 
time,  a  portion  of  vitriolic  acid, 
by  which  a  part  of  them  is  con-  j 
verted  into  a  neutral  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  tartarus  noitriolatus  of  the 
fhops ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  a 
fait  is  often  found  among  the  afhes 
of  vegetables ;  though  it  does  not, 
perhaps,  arife  from  that  origin. 
Boiling  water  takes  up  this  neutral 
fait  from  the  afhes  j  whild  cold 
water  extracts  from  them  only  the  i 
pure  alkaline  fait,  unlefs  it  be  ufed 
in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  differed 
to  dand  too  long  upon  them.  Boil¬ 
ing  water  diffolves  alfo  more,  than 
cold,  of  the  oily  parts  of  the  fub-  i 
je£t,  if  any  remained  unconfirmed. . 

Nitrum  fixum. 

Fixt  nitre. 

Take  of 

Powdered  nitre,  four  ounces ; 
Charcoal  in  powder,  five  drams. 
Mix  them  thoroughly  together,  by 
rubbing  them  in  a  mortar,  and 
inject  the  mixture,  by  a  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 

A  deflagration,  or  a  bright  flame 
with  a  hilling  noife,  happens  on 
each  injection :  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  being  thus  deflagrated,  con¬ 
tinue  the  fire  flrong  for  half 
an  hour. 

Nitre  is  compofed  of  the  com¬ 
mon  vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
and  a  peculiar  acid.  In  this  pro¬ 
cefs,  the  acid  is  dedroyed  or 
changed  to  another  nature  j  and 
the  remaining  fait  proves  merely 
aikaline*  not  different  in  quality 
from  the  fal  tartari ,  except  that  a 
very  minute  portion  of  the  nitre  ge¬ 
nerally  remains  unchanged ;  the  fait 
is  purified  by  folution  in  water,  fil¬ 
tration,  and  evaporation.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  fait  receives 
no  fenfible  addition  from  the  vege¬ 
table  coal  employed  for  the  defla¬ 
gration  i  for  the  afhes  of  charcoal 

have 
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have  exceeding  little  faline  matter ; 
and  the  quantity  of  charcoal  above 
directed,  yields  only  a  grain  or 
two  of  allies. 

Sal  alkalinus  salis  marini. 

fbe  alkaline  Jalt  of  fea  fait. 
Take  of 

Cubical  nitre  (prepared  as  here¬ 
after  defcribed  in  feCt.  vi.  of 
this  chapter)  four  ounces ; 

Charcoal,  five  drams. 

Mix  and  deflagrate  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  piocets. 

Cub  i  c  a  l  nitre  is  compofed 
jpf  the  nitrous  acid  united  with 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  fea  fait :  the 
acid  being  here  feparated  in  the 
deflagration,  that  alkali  remains 
nearly  pure.  It  poffefics  the  ge 
neral  properties  ot  the  foregoing 
preparation;  changing  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  green;  diflolving  oils,  falts 
and  fulphur;  bring  ng  earhs  and 
ftones  intofuflon,  ano  formi  gwi.h 
them, according  to  its  quantity,  ei¬ 
ther  a  vitreous,  or  a  lolunle  com¬ 
pound  efferveicing  with  acids,  pre¬ 
cipitating  earths,  and  metals  dif- 
folved  in  them,  and  uniting  with 
the  acid  into  a  neutral  fait  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  foregoing  alkalies,  in 
being  much  milder  in  tafte ;  not  fo 
readily  diflolving  in  water;  not  at 
all  deliquiating  in  the  air;  eafily 
afluming  like  neutral  falts,  a  cry- 
llalline  form  ;  and  yielding,  with 
each  of  the  common  acids,  com¬ 
pounds  very  fenfibly  different,  both 
in  their  form  and  qualities,  from 
thofe  which  refult  from  the  co¬ 
alition  of  the  vegetable  alkalies 
with  the  refpeCtive  acids.  The 
cryftals  of  this  fait  itfelf  are  prif- 
matic,  greatly  refembling  thofe  of 
the  fait  called  fal  mirabile .  (See  the 
feCtion  of  neutral  falts.)  Expofed 
to  a  warm  air,  they  fall  into  a  po¬ 
rous,  friable  mafs,  and  lofe  above 
tWo-thirds  of  their  weight. 
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How  far  this  fait  differs  in  me¬ 
dical  virtue  from  the  other  alkalies, 
is  not  well  known  It  apparently 
poflefles  the  fame  general  virtues ; 
and,  as  it  is  far  milder,  may  be 
given  in  more  confiderable  dofes. 

A  fait  of  the  fame  nature  with 
this,  but  lefs  pure,  as  containing  an 
admixture  of  the  common  vege¬ 
table  alkali,  is  prepared  at  Alicant, 
and  fome  other  places,  from  the 
alhes  of  certain  marine  .plants  call¬ 
ed  kali ;  which  plants  are  fupptifed 
to  have  given  rile  to  the  name  al¬ 
kali.  The  fait  of  the  kali  plants 
is  called  foda  or  bariglia :  it  has 
been  long  ufed  medicinally  in 
France,  and  begins  now  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  practice  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  the  above  pure  alkali  ex¬ 
tracted  from  fea  fait  is  douhtlefs 
preferable  to  it. 

LIXIVIUM  TARTARI  [L.] 
L?quamen  lalis  tartari,  vulgo  Ole¬ 
um  tartari  per  deliquium  [£.] 
Ley  of  tartar , 

Or  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium . 

Land. 

Let  tartar,  calcined  to  wbitenefs, 
be  fet  by  in  a  moift  place,  that 
it  may  liquefy. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar  in 
a  flat  glafs  diih,  and  expofe  it  to 
the  air,  for  fome  days,  in  a  moift 
place  :  it  will  run  into  a  liquor, 
which  is  either  to  be  Altered 
through  paper,  or  feparated 
from  the  feces  by  decantation.— 
The  higher  the  fait  has  been 
calcined,  the  more  readily  will 
it  relent  in  the  air. 

The  folutions  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  effected  by  expofing  them  to 
a  moift  air,  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  being  purer  than  thofe 
made  by  applying  water  direCtly : 
for  though  the  fait  be  repeatedly 

diffolved 
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diffolved  In  water,  filtered  and  ex- 
ficcated  ;  yet  on  being  liquefied  by 
the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  ftill 
depolite  a  portion  of  earthy  mat¬ 
ter  :  but  it  mu  ft  be  obferved,  that 
the  exficcated  fait  leaves  always  an 
earthy  matter  on  being  diffolved  in 
water,  as  well  as  on  being  deli- 
quiated  in  the  air.  Whether  it 
leaves  more  in  one  circumftance 
than  in  the  other,  1  have  not  ex¬ 
amined.  The  deliquiated  lixivium 
is  laid  to  contain  nearly  one  part 
of  alkaline  fait  to  three  of  an  a- 
queous  fluid.  It  is  indifferent,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  lixivium  itfelf,  whether 
the  white  afhes  of  tartar,  or  the 
fait  extracted  from  them  be  ufed  : 
butas  the  afhes  leave  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  earth,  the  feparation  of 
the  ley  proves  more  troublefome. 

LIXIVIUM  SAPONARIUM. 

Soap  leys. 

Land, 

Take  of  » 

Ruflia  potafh, 

Quicklime, of  each  equal  weights. 
Gradually  fprinkle on  themasmuch 
water  as  will  flake  the  lime  ; 
then  pour  on  more  water,  Air¬ 
ing  the  whole  together,  that  the 
fait  may  be  diffolved  :  let  the  ley 
fettle,  pour  it  off  into  another 
veffel,  and  if  there  is  occafion, 
filter  it.  A  wine  pint  of  this 
ley,  meafured  with  the  greateft 
exafitnefs,  ought  to  weigh  juft 
fixteen  ounces  troy.  If  it  proves 
heavier,  for  every  dram  that  it 
exceeds  this  weight,  add  to  each 
pint  of  the  liquor  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  water  by  meafure  :  if 
lighter,  boil  it  till  the  like  quan¬ 
tity  is  wafted,  or  pour  it  upon 
frefh  lime  and  afhes. 

Quicklime  greatly increafes the 
ffrength  of  alkaline  falts;  and 
hence  this  ley  is  much  more  acri¬ 
monious,  and  afts  more  poweriul- 
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ly  asamenftruum  on  oils,  fats,  Sec. 
than  a  folution  of  the  potafh  alone : 
the  lime  fhould  be  ufed  frefh  from 
the  kiln ;  by  long  keeping,  even  in 
clofe  veffels,  it  lofes  of  its  ftrength: 
fuch  fhould  be  made  choice  of  as 
is  thoroughly  burnt  or  calcined, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  com¬ 
parative  Jightnefs. 

All  the  inftruments  employed  in 
this  procefs  fhould  be  either  of 
wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs :  the 
common  mettallic  ones  would  be 
corroded  by  the  ley,  fo  as  either  to 
difcolour,ofcommunicatedifagree- 
able  qualities  to  it.  If  it  fhould  be 
needful  to  filter  or  ftrain  the  liquor, 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  filter  or 
ftrainer  be  of  vegetable  matter : 
woollen,  filk,  and  that  fort  of  fil¬ 
tering  paper  which  is  made  of  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances,  are  quickly  cor¬ 
roded  and  diffolved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moft  conveniently 
weighed  in  a  narrow-necked  glafs 
bottle,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the 
meafure  of  a  wine  pint  may  arife 
fome  height  into  its  neck;  the 
place  where  it  reaches  to,  being 
marked  with  a  diamond.  A  pint 
of  the  common  leys  of  our  foft 
foapmakers  weighs  more  than  fix¬ 
teen  ounces :  it  has  been  found 
that  their  foap-ley  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  ftandard  here  pro- 
pofed,  by  mixing  it  with  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  an  equal  meafure  of 
water. 

LAPIS  SEPTICUS,  feu  CAU- 
TERIUM  POTENTIALE. 
The  feptic  Jione ,  or  potential  cau~ 
tery.  ' 

Edinb . 

Take  of  Potafh, 

Quicklime,  each  equal 
parts  j 

Water,  three  times  the 
weight  of  both. 

Macerate  for  two  days,  occafionaliy 
ftirring  them,  then  filter  the  \ef9 

and 
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and  evaporate  it  to  drynefs. 
Put  the  dry  mafs  into  a  crucible, 
and  urge  it  with  a  ftrong  fire, 
till  it  flows  like  oil:  then  pour 
it  out  upon  a  flat  plate  made 
hot ;  and  while  the  matter  con¬ 
tinues  loft,  cut  it  into  pieces  of 
a  proper  fize  and  figure,  which 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  glafs  veflel 
clofely  ftopt. 

This  preparation  is  a  ftrong  and 
a  fudden  cauftic.  It  has  an  incon¬ 
venience  of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too 
much  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  operate  :  and  indeed 
the  fuddenefs  of  its  aCtion  depends 
on  this  difpofition  to  liquefy. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
FORTIUS. 

The  jlronger  common  caujlic . 

Lond. 

Boil  any  quantity  of  the  foap  leys 
above  defcribed,  to  one-fourth 
part:  then,  whilft  it  continues 
boiling,  fome  lime,  that  has  been 
kept  for  feveral  months  in  a  glafs 
veflel  ftopt  with  a  cork,  is  to  be 
fprinkled  in  by  little  and  little, 
till  it  has  abforbed  all  the  liquor, 
fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pafte ; 
which  keep  for  ufe  in  a  veflel 
very  clofely  ftopt. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in 
fubftance  renders  the  preparation 


lefs  apt  to  liquefy  than  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  confequently  more  eafily 
confinable  within  the  intended 
limits,  but  proportionably  flower  in 
its  operation.  The  defign  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  lime  is,  that  its  acrimony 
may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  both  thefe 
cauftics,  and  the  foap  leys,  that  is, 
alkaline  falts  increafed  in  their  pow- 
er  by  quicklime,  do  not  effervefce 
or  emit  air  bubbles,  at  leaft  in  any 
confiderable  degree,  on  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  acids  ;  though  this  effervef- 
cence  has  been  commonly  reckoned 
one  of  the  principal  diftinguifhing 
characters  of  alkaline  falts.  Expofed 
long  to  the  air,  they  gradually  re- 
fume  their  power  of  effervefcence, 
and  lofe  proportionably  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  activity  which  the  quick' 
lime  had  produced  in  them. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
MITIUS. 

The  milder  common  caujlic . 

Lond. 

Take  of 
Frefh  quicklime, 

Soft  foap,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Mix  them  well  together  at  the  time 
of  ufing. 

This  cauftic,  notwithftanding 
the  lime  is  ufed  frefh,  proves  much 
milder  than  the  former ;  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  fait  being  here  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  oil  and  tallow  by  wh  ick 
it  is  reduced  into  foap. 


SECT.  II. 


Volatile  alkaline  falts . 


AS  fist  alkalies  are  produced  in 
the  burning  of  vegetables, 
and  remain  behind  in  the  afhes; 
volatile  ones  are  produced  by  a 
like  degree  of  heat  from  animal 
fub (lances,  and  rife  in  di  (filiation 


along  with  the  other  volatile  prin- 
ci pies j  the  admiftion  of  air,  necef- 
fary  for  the  production  of  the 
former  is  not  needful  for  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Thefe  falts  are  obtainable  alfo 
from  fome  vegetable  matters  and 

from 
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from  vegetable  and  animal  foot. 
Though  a  ftrong  fire  is  requifite 
for  their  production,  yet  when 
once  completely  formed,  they  are 
diffipated  by  the  gentleft  warmth  i 
in  diftilLlion,  they  rife  fooner 
than  the  moft  highly  rectified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine.  They  are  produced 
in  urine,  by  putrefaction,  without 
fire ;  and  without  fire  alfo  they 
exhale  from  it. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL  et  OLEUM 
CORNU  CERVI. 

Spirit ,  fait  and  oil  oj  bartjhorn . 

Land. 

Diftil  pieces  of  hartfhorn  by  a 
fire  gradually  raifed  almoft  to 
the  higheft:  a  fpirit,  fait  and 
oil  will  afeend. 

If  the  oil  be  feparated,  and  the 
fpirit  and  lalt  diftilled  again  to¬ 
gether,  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
they  will  both  arife  more  pure, 
if  this  be  carefully  repeated  fe- 
veral  times,  the  fait  will  become 
exceedingly  white,  the  fpirit  lim¬ 
pid  as  water,  and  of  a  grateful 
©dour. 

The  fait,  feparated  from  the 
fpirit,  and  fublimed  firft  from  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  chalk, 
and  afterwards  from  a  little  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine,  becomes  the 
fooner  pure. 

Calcined  hartfhorn  is  generally 
made  by  burning  the  horns  left 
after  this  diftillation. 

After  the  fame  manner,  a  fpirit 
fair,  and  oil,  may  be  obtained 
from  every  kind  of  animal  fub- 
ftance. 

Edinb. 

Put  pieces  of  hartfhorn  into  a  !  ;rge 
iron  pot  furnifhed  with  an  earth¬ 
en  head ;  and  having  fitted  on 
a  capacious  receiver,  and  luted 
the  junctures,  diftil  in  an  open 
fire  gradually  increafed.  At 
firft  a  phlegm  arifes,  then  a  fpi¬ 
rit,  and  afterwards  a  volatile 
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fait,  accompanied  with  an  oil? 
the  oil  that  comes  over  firft  is  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  but  on  pro¬ 
tracting  the  diftillation,  there 
fucceeds  a  reddilh  one  verging  to 
black.  In  the  bottom  of  the  irotv 
pot  there  remains  a  black  coal^ 
which  being  burnt  to  whitenefs 
in  the  open  air,  is  called  calcined 
hartlhorn. 

Having  poured  out  of  the  reci¬ 
pient  all  the  different  matters 
which  have  come  over  into  it, 
they  may  be  feparated  from  one 
another  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  the  oil  feparates  from  the 
phlegm  and  fpiiit  in  filtration  : 
the  two  latter  will  pafs  through, 
and  the  oil  remain  on  the  filter. 
The  phlegm  may  be  feparated 
from  the  fpirit  by  diftillation  in 
a  tall  veffel,  with  a  gentle  heat  % 
the  fpirit  will  come  over  into 
the  recipient,  and  the  phlegm 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  dif¬ 
tilling  veffel. 

The  fpirit  may  be  divided  into 
a  volatile  fait  and  phlegm,  by 
diftilling  it  in  a  very  tall  and 
narrow  cucurbit;  the  fait  will 
arife,  and  adhere  to  the  head  in 
a  dry  form ;  the  phlegm  remain¬ 
ing  behind. 

The  fait  may  be  freed  from  the 
oil,  by  fubliming  it  from  twice 
its  quantity  of  potafh ;  for  the 
oil  is  kept  down  by  the  potafh, 
whilft  the  fait  arife?. 

The  fpirit  alfo  is  rendered  purer, 
by  adding,  to  every  pint,  two 
ounces  of  potafh,  and  diftilling 
in  a  glafs  retort. 

The  remaining  potafh  may  be 
again  purified  for  ufe,  by  cal¬ 
cining  it  in  an  open  fire,  fo  as 
to  burn  out  the  oil  it  had  ab- 
forbed  from  the  fait  or  fpirit. 

A  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  fame  manner 
from  all  the  folid  parts  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

The 
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The  wholefalc  dealers  have  very 
large  pots  for  the  diftillation  of 
hartfhorn,  with  earthen  heads  al- 
moft  like  thole  of  the  common 
dill :  for  receivers,  they  ufe  a 
couple  of  oil-jars,  the  mouths  of 
which  are  luted  together;  the  pipe 
that  comes  from  the  head  enters 
the  lowermofl:  jar,  through  a  hole 
made  on  purpofe  in  its  bottom. 
When  a  large  quantity  of  the  fub- 
jeCt  is  to  be  diftilled,  it  is  cufto- 
mary  to  continue  the  operation 
for  feveral  days  fucceffively  ;  only 
unluting  the  head  occafionally,  to 
put  in  frefh  materials. 

When  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a  common 
iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed 
in  fand  furnaces,  may  be  employ¬ 
ed  ;  an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  it. 
The  receiver  ought  to  be  large, 
and  a  glafs,  or  rather  tin,  adopter 
inferted  betwixt  it  and  the  pipe  of 
the  head. 

The  diftilling  veftel  being  charg¬ 
ed  with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a  mo¬ 
derate  fire  is  applied,  which  is 
flowly  increafed,  and  raifed  at 
length  almoft  to  the  utmoft:  degree. 
At  firft,  a  phlegmatic  liquor  a- 
rifes ;  the  quantity  of  which  will 
be  lefs  or  greater,  according  as 
the  horns  were  more  or  lefs  dry: 
this  is  fucceeeed  by  the  fait  and 
oil;  the  fait  at  firft  diflolves,  as  it 
cpmes  over,  in  the  phlegm,  and 
thus  forms  what  is  called  fpirit : 
when  the  phlegm  is  faturated,  the 
remainder  of  the  fait  concretes  in 
a  folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the  re¬ 
cipient.  If  it  is  required  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  fait  folid  and  un- 
diffolved,  the  phlegm  fhould  be 
removed  as  foon  as  the  fait  begins 
to  arife,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  appearance  of  white  fumes: 
and  that  this  may  be  done  the 
more  commodioufty,  the  receiver 
fhould  be  left  unluted,  till  this 
£fft  part  of  the  procefs  is  finiified. 
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The  white  vapours  which  now 
arife,  fometimes  come  with  fuch 
vehemence,  as  to  throw  off  or 
burft  the  receiver:  to  prevent  this 
accident,  it  is  convenient  to  have 
a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting;  which 
may  be  occafioally  ftopped  with  a 
wooden  peg,  or  opened,  as  the 
operator  fhall  find  proper.  After 
the  fait  has  all  arifen,  a  thick, 
dark  coloured  oil  comes  over  :  the 
procefs  is  now  to  be  difcontinued, 
and  the  veflfels,  when  grown  cold, 
unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being’ 
poured  out  of  the  receiver,  the 
fait,  which  remains  adhering  to  its 
fides,  is  to  be  wafhed  out  wi  tha 
little  water,  and  added  to  the  reft. 
It  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole 
ftand  for  a  few  hours,  that  the  oil 
may  the  better  difengage  itfelf 
from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft: 
feparated  by  a  funnel,  and  after¬ 
wards  more  perfectly  by  filtration 
through  wetted  paper.  Tlie  fait 
and  fpirits  are  then  to  be  farther 
purified  as  above  directed. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  met  with 
in  the  (hops  is  extremely  precari¬ 
ous  in  point  of  ftrength ;  the 
quantity  of  fait  contained  in  it 
(on  which  its  efficacy  depends) 
varying  according  as  the  diltilla- 
tion,  in  rectifying  it,  is  continued 
for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  It 
after  the  volatile  fait  haa  arifen, 
fo  much  of  the  phlegm  or  watery 
part  be  driven  over  after  it,  as  is 
juft  fufficient  to  diflolve  it,  the 
fpirit  will  be  fully  faturated,  and 
as  ftrong  as  ft  can  be  made  :  if 
the  procefs  is  not  at  this  inftant 
ftopr,  the  phlegm,  continuing  t9 
arife,  muft  render  the  fpirit  conti¬ 
nually  weaker  and  weaker.  The 
diftillation  therefore  ought  to  be 
difcontinued  at  this  period,  or  ra¬ 
ther  whilft  fome  of  the  fait  ftill 
remains  undiffolved  :  the  fpirit  will 
thus  prove  always  equal,  and  the 
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buyer  be  furnifhed  with  a  certain 
criterion  of  its  ftrength.  Very 
few  have  taken  any  notice  of  the 
above-mentioned  inconvenience  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fpirits ;  and  the 
remedy  is  firft  hinted  at  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  reformata.  The  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  lpirit  is  eafily  judged 
from  its  clearnefs  and  grateful 
odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  faits,  and 
their  folutions  called  fpirits,  agree, 
in  many  refpe&s,  with  fixt  alka¬ 
lies  and  their  folutions  or  leys; 
as  in  changing  the  colour  of  blue 
flowers  to  a  green ;  effervefcing 
with  and  neutralizing  acids;  li¬ 
quefying  the  animal  juices,  and 
corroding  the  flelhy  parts,  fo  as 
when  applied  to  the  Ikin,  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  exhaling  by  a  proper 
covering,  to  a£t  as  cau  flics ;  dif- 
folving  oils  and  fulphur,  though 
lefs  readily  than  the  fixt  alkalies, 
on  account,  probably,  of  their 
not  being  able  to  bear  any  confi- 
derable  heat,  by  which  their  ac¬ 
tivity  might  be  promoted.  Their 
principal  difference  from  the  other 
alkalies  feems  to  confift  in  their 
volatility :  they  exhale,  or  emit 
pungent  vapours,  in  the  coldeft 
Hate  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  by 
their  ftimulating  fmell  they  prove 
ferviceable  in  languors  and  faint- 
irjgs.  Taken  internally,  they  dif- 
covera  greater  colliquating  as  well 
as  ftimulating  power;  the  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein,  after  their  ufe 
has  been  continued  for  fome  time, 
being  found  to  be  remarkably  more 
fluid  than  before:  they  are  like- 
wife  more  difpofed  to  operate  by 
perforation,  and  to  aft  on  the 
nervous  fyftem.  They  are  parti¬ 
cularly  ufeful  in  lethargic  cafes; 
in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  and  in  the  languors, 
headachs,  inflations  of  the  fto- 
mach>  flatulent  colics,  %nd  other 
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fymptoms  which  •  attend  them : 
they  are  generally  found  more  fer¬ 
viceable  to  aged  perfons,  and  in 
phlegmatic  habits,  than  in  the  op- 
pofite  circum  fiances.  In  fome 
fevers,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
low  kind,  accompanied  with  a 
cough,  hoarfenefs,  redundance  of 
phlegm,  and  fizmefs  of  the  blood, 
they  are  of  great  utility ;  lique¬ 
fying  the  vifcid  juices,  railing  the 
vis  vitas,  and  exciting  a  falutary 
diaphorelis;  but  in  putrid  fevers, 
fcurvies,  and  wherever  the  mafs 
of  blood  is  thin  and  acrimonious, 
they  do  harm.  As  they  are  more 
powerful  than  the  fixt  in  liquefy¬ 
ing  fizy  blood  and  tenacious  hu¬ 
mours,  fo  they  prove  more  hurt¬ 
ful  where  the  fluids  are  already  in 
a  colliquated  ftate.  In  vernal  in- 
termittents,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  flow  kind,  and  where  the  blood 
is  denfe  or  fizy,  they  are  often 
the  moft  efficacious  remedy.  Mr.. 
BifTet  obferves,  in  his  EfTay  on  the 
medical  conftitution  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  that  though  many  cafes  oc¬ 
cur  which  will  yield  to  no  other 
medicine  than  the  bark,  yet  he  has 
met  with  a  pretty  many  that  were 
only  fupprefied  from  time  to  time 
by  the  bark,  but  were  completely 
cured  by  alkaline  fpirits:  that 
thefe  fpirits  will  often  carry  off 
vernal  intermittents,  without  any 
previous  evacuation;  but  that  they 
are  generally  more  effe&ual,  if  a 
purge  is  preinifed ;  and  in  pletho¬ 
ric  or  inflammatory  cafes,  or  where 
the  fever  perfonates  a  remittent, 
venaefedtion. 

Thefe  faits  are  moft  commodi- 
oufly  taken  in  a  liquid  form,  large¬ 
ly  diluted ;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus, 
which  (hould  be  made  up  only  as 
it  is  wanted.  The  dofe  is  from 
a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve. 
Ten  drops  of  a  well  made  fpirit,  or 
faturated  folution,  are  reckoned  to 
contain  about  a  grain  of  the  fait. 
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In  intermittents,  fifteen  or  twenty  rent  dates  of  purity.  To  which 
drops  of  the  fpirit  are  given  in  a  may  be  added,  that  when  we  con- 
tea-cup  full  of  cold  fpring  water,  fider  them  as  loaded  with  oil,  the 
and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  in  virtues  of  a  diftiiled  animal  oil 
each  intermilfion.  itfelf  are  like  wife  to  be  bro  ught  in* 

to  the  account. 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  Thefe  oils,  as  fir  ft  diddled,  are 
prepared  from  different  animal  highly  fetid  and  offenfive,  of  an 
fubftances,  have  been  fuppofed  ca-  extremely  heating  quality,  and  of 
pable  of  producing  different  ef-  fuch  activity,  that,  according  to 
feas  upon  the  human  body,  and  Hoffman’s  account,  half  a  drop, 
to  receive  fpecific  virtues  from  the  diffolved  in  a  dram  of  fpirit  of 
fubjeCt.  The  fait  of  vipers  has  wine,  is  fufficient  to  raife  a  copi- 
been  efteemed  particularly  fervice-  ous  fweat.  By  repeated  re&ifica- 
able  in  thediforders  occafioned  by  tions,  they  lofe  their  offenfivenefs, 
the  bite  of  that  animal;  and  a  and  at  the  fame  time  become  mild 
fait  drawn  from  the  human  fcull,  in  their  medicinal  operation :  the 
in  dfleafes  of  the  head.  But  mo-  rectified  oils  may  be  given  to  the 
dern  ■  practice  acknowledges  no  quantity  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
fuch  different  effeds  from  thefe  and  are  faid  to  be  anodyne  and  an- 
preparations/and  chemical  expe-  tifpafmodic,  to  procure  a  calm 
riments  have  fheWn  their  identity,  fleep  and  gentle  fweat,  without 
There  is  indeed,  when  not  fuffi-  heating  or  exagitating  the  body 
Ciently  purified,  a  very  percepti-  (See  page  421.)  It  is  obvious 
ble  difference  in  the  fmell,  tafte*  therefore,  that  the  falts  and  fpirits 
degree  of  pungency,  and  volati-  muft  differ,  not  only  according  to 
lity  of  thefe  falts;  and  in  this  the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain, 
ftate,  their  medicinal  virtues  vary  but  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
con  fider  ably  enough  to  deferve  oil  itfelf  in  its  different  ftates. 
notice:  but  this  difference  they  The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits,  a& 
have  in  common,  according  as  firft  diftiiled,  are  of  a  brown  co- 
they  are  more  or  lefs  loaded  with  lour,  and  a  very  offenfive  fmell  : 
oil,  not  as  they  are  produced  from  by  repeated  reftification,  as  di- 
this  or  that  animal  fubftance.  As  re&ed  in  the  proceffes  above  fet 
firft  diftiiled,  they  may  be  looked  down,  they  lofe  great  part  of  the 
upon  as  a  kind  of  volatile  foap,  oil  on  which  thefe  qualities  de« 
in  which  the  oil  is  the  prevailing  pend,  the  fait  becomes  white,  the 
principle  :  in  this  ftate,  they  have  fpirit  limpid  as  water,  and  of  a 
much  lefs  of  the  proper  alkaline  grateful  odour;  and  this  is  the  mark, 
acrimony  and  pungency,  than  of  fufficient  rectification, 
when  they  have  undergone  re-  It  has  been  objected  to  the  re¬ 
peated  diftillations,  and  Inch  o-  peated  rectification  of  thefe  pre- 
ther  operations  as  difengage  the  oil  parations,  that,  by  feparating  the 
from  the  fait  ;  for  by  thefe  means,  oil,  it  renders  them  fimilar  to  the 
they  lofe  their  faponaceous  quality,  pure  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
and  acquiring  greater  degrees  of  niac,  which  are  procurable  at  an 
acrimony,  become  medicines  of  eafier  rate.  But  this  is  by  no 
a  different  clafs.  Thefe  prepara-  means  the  cafe...  The  intention  is 
tions,  therefore,  do  not  differ  near  not  to  purify  them  wholly  from 
fo  much  from  one  another,  as  the  oil,  but  to  feparate  the  groffer 
they  do  from  themfelvea  in  diffe-  part  and  1 0  fubtilizs  the  reft?  fo 
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as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame 
ftate  as  when  the  oil  is  rectified  by 
itfelf.  I  have  repeated  the  reCtifi- 
cation  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  twen¬ 
ty  times  fuccefiively,  and  found  it 
ftill  to  parcipitate  of  oil,  but  of 
an  oil  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  firft  diftillation. 

The  reaped  oils,  in  long  keep¬ 
ing,  become  again  fetid,  i  he 
falts  and  fpirits  alfo,  however  care¬ 
fully  rectified,  fufFer,  in  length  of 
time,  the  fame  change  ;  refuming 
their  original  brown  colour  and  ill 
fmell ;  a  proof  that  the  rectificati¬ 
on  is  far  from  having  divefted  them 
of  oil. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL,  et  OLEUM 
FUL1GIN1S.  i 

Spirit,  fait,  and  oil  of  foot . 
Lond. 

Diftil  foot  after  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  above  for  hartfhorn  : 
but  here  more  labour  is  required 
to  render  the  fpirit  and  fait 
pure. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
foot  are,  when  fufficiently  purified, 
not  different  in  quality  from  thofe 
of  animal  fubftances  ;  though  fome 
have  preferred  them  in  nervous 
complaints,  particularly  in  epilep¬ 
tic  cafes. 

SPIRITUS  et  SAL  VOLATILIS 
SALIS  AMMONIACI. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac . 

Lond. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  any 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  a  por  id  of  fal 
ammoniac,  and  four  pints  of 
Water.  Diftil  off  with  a  gentle 
heat,  two  pints  of  fpirit. 

The  volatile  fait  is  made  from  a 
pound  of  fal  ammoniac  mixed 
with  two  pounds  of  pure  chalk, 
and  fet  to  fublime  in  a  retort, 
with  a  ftrong  fire. 


Part  III, 

Edinh. 

Take  equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac 
and  fait  of  tartar  :  grind  them 
feparately  to  powder,  then  mix, 
and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort  ) 
pouring  on  gradually  as  much 
water  as  will  diffolve  the  falts 
Diftil,  with  a  gradual  fire,  in  a 
fand  bath :  the  fait  rifes  firft,! 
and  concretes  in  the  receiver,; 
If  the  fait  is  wanted  in  a  dry 
form,  remove  the  receiver  be-'* 
fore  any  water  comes  over :  if  a 
fpirit  is  wanted,  continue  the 
diftillation,  till  fo  much  water 
has  ariien  as  is  fufficient  to  dif¬ 
folve  the  fait,  taking  care  to 
protraCt  it  no  longer. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a  neutral  fait, 
compofed  of  volatile  alkali  and 
marine  acid.  In  theie  proceffes, 
the  acid  is  abforbed  by  the  fixt  al-- 
kali  or  chalk  ;  and  the  volatile  al¬ 
kali  is  of  courfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  fixt  alkali  begins  to  aCt. 
upon  the  fal  ammoniac,  and  ex¬ 
tricates  a  pungent  urinous  odour, 
as  foon  as  they  are  mixed.  Hence 
it  is  moft  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  put  into  the  diftilling; 
veffel:  the  two  falts  may  be  dif- 
folved  feparately  in  water,  the  fo- 
Iutions  poured  into  a  retort,  and, 
a  receiver  immediately  fitted  on. 
An  equal  weight  of  the  fixt  fait  is 
fully,  perhaps  more  than,  fuffici* 
ent,  to  extricate  all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  aCt  up¬ 
on  the  fal  ammoniac,  till  a  confi- 
derable  heat  is  applied.  Hence 
thefe  may  be  without  inconve¬ 
nience,  and  indeed  ought  to  be, 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  before; 
they  are  put  into  the  retort:  the 
iurface  of  the  mixture  may  be 
covered  with  a  little  more  powder-ij 
ed  chalk,  to  prevent  fuch  particles: 
of  the  fal  ammoniac,  as  may  hap-| 
pen  to  lie  uppermoft,  from  fublim-j 
ing  unchanged.  Though  the  fire 
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mu  ft  here  be  much  greater  than 
when  fixt  alkaline  fait  is  ufed,  it 
mud  not  be  too  flrong.  nor  too 
fuddenly  railed  ;  for  if  it  is,  a 
part  of  the  chalk  (though  of  itfelf 
not  capable  of  being  elevated  by 
any  degree  of  heat)  will  be  carried 
up  along  with  the  volatile  fait. 
M.  du  Hamel  experienced  the 
jultnefs  of  this  obfervation :  he 
relates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  academy  of  fciences  for 
the  year  1735,  that  he  frequently 
found  his  volatile  fait,  when  a 
very  drong  lire  was  made  ufe  of 
in  the  lublimation,  amount  to 
more,  fomerimes  one  half  more, 
than  the  weight  of  the  crude  lal 
ammoniac  employed  ;  and  that, 
though  it  is  certain  that  not  three 
fourths  of  this  concrete  are  pure 
volatile  fait,  the  fixt  earthy  mat¬ 
ter,  thus  once  volatilized  by  the  al¬ 
kali,  arofe  along  with  it  again  upon 
the  gentled  refublimation,  diiTolved 
with  it  in  water,  and  exhaled  with 
it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed, 
md  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it 
may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to 
mother  retort  charged  with  frefh 
Materials:  this  procefs  may  be 
epeated,  till  the  recipient  ap¬ 
pears  lined  with  volatile  fait  to  a 
:onfiderab'e  thicknefs;  the  veffel 
nuft  then  be  broken,  in  order  to 
get  out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fair  and  fpirir  of 
Tal  ammoniac  are  the  pured  of  all 
the  medicines  of  this  kind.  They 
fomewhat  more  acrimonious 
han  thofe  produced  directly  from 
mimal  fubdances,  which  always 
contain  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  the 
mbje&j,  and  receive  from  thence 
pnie  degree  of  a  faponaceous  qua* 
ity.  Thefe  lad  may  be  reduced 
0  the  fame  degree  of  purity,  by 
'ombining  them  with  adds  into 
^mmoniacal  falts^  and  afterwards 
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recovering  the  volatile  alkali  from 
thefe  compounds  by  the  procedes 
above  directed. 

The  matter  which  remains,  in 
the  retort,  after  the  didillation  of 
the  fpirt,  ancLjCublimation  of  the 
fait,  of  fal  ffirm  oniac,  is  found 
to  confid  of  marine  acid  united 
with  the  fixt  alkali  or  chalk  em¬ 
ployed.  When  fixt  alkaline  lalt 
has  been  ufed  as  the  intermedium, 
the  refiduum,  or  caput  mortuum 
as  it  is  called,  yields,  on  folution 
and  crydalhzation,  a  fait  exactly 
fimilar  10  the  fpiritus  falls  marini 
coagulatus  hereafter  delcribed :  and 
hence  we  may  judge  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtues,  formerly  attribut¬ 
ed  to  this  fait,  under  the  names  of 
fal  antihyjlericum ,  antihypochondri¬ 
ac  tun,  febrifugum ,  digefli<vum  fyl- 
vii,  &c. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  vo¬ 
latile  fait,  where  chalk  is  employed 
as  an  intermedium,  expofed  to  a 
moid  air,  runs  into  a  pungent  li¬ 
quor,  which  proves  nearly  the  fame 
with  a  folution  of  chalk  made  di- 
re&ly  in  the  marine  acid:  it  is  call¬ 
ed  by  fome,  oleum  ere  tee,  oil  of 
chalk.  If  calcined  fhells  or  ocher 
animal  limes  be  mingled  with  fal 
ammoniac,  a  mafs  will  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  which  likewife  runs  in  the  air, 
and  forms  a  liquor  of  the  fame 
kind.  This  liquor  feems  to  be  the 
fecret  of  fome  pretenders  Jo  a  dif- 
folvent  of  the  calculus. 

Spiritus  volatilis  causti* 
cus. 

V datile  caujlic  Jjirit. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one 
pound ; 

Quicklime,  a  pound  and  a  half^ 
Water,  four  pints. 

Quench  the  lime  in  the  water  5 
and  having  put  this  mixture  into 
a  retort,  add  to  it  the  powdered 
faff.  Immediately  adapt  a  re- 
F  f  *  cipienio. 


Volatile  alkaline  Salts. 
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cipient,  and  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  draw  off  two  pints. 


This  fpirit  is  commonly  call¬ 
ed,  from  the  intermedium,  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac  'with  quicklime. 
The  effedt  of  quicklime  on 
the  fal  ammoniac,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  chalk 
and  fixt  alkali  in  the  foregoing 
procefs.  Immediately  on  mixture, 
a  very  penetrating  vapour  exhales  ; 
and  in  diftillation,  the  whole  of 
the  volatile  fait  arifes  in  a  liquid 
form  ;  no  part  of  it  appearing  in 
a  concrete  ftate,  how  gently  fo- 
ever  the  liquor  be  rediftilled. 
This  fpirit  is  far  more  pungent 
than  the  other  both  ^in  fmell  and 
tafte  ;  and,  like  fixt  alkalies  ren¬ 
dered  cauftic  by  the  fame  inter¬ 
medium,  it  raifes  no  effervefcence 
on  the  admixture  of  acids. 

This  fpirit  is  held  too  acri¬ 
monious  for  internal  ufe,  and  has 
therefore  been  chiefly  employed 
for  fmelling  to  in  faintings,  &c. 
though,  when  properly  diluted,  it 
may  be  given  inwardly  with  fafety. 
It  is  an  excellent  menftruum  for 
fome  vegetable  fubftances,  as  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  which  the  other  fpirit 
extracts  little  from. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity 
of  this  with  the  officinal  fpirits 
both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of 
hattfhorn ;  which  thus  become 
more  pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  an 


addition  of  a  confiderable  quan 
tity  of  water,  without  any  dange 
of  difcovery  from  the  tafte  o 
fmell.  This  abufe  would  be  prei 
vented,  if  what  has  been  former! 
laid  down  as  a  mark  of  the  ftrengtl 
of  thefe  fpirits  (fome  of  the  vola 
tile  fait  remaining  undiflblved  i; 
them)  was  complied  with,  ij 
may  be  detected  by  adding  to  , 
little  of  the  fufpedted  fpirit  abou 
one-fourth  its  quantity  or  mori 
of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine ;  which 
if  the  volatile  fpirit  is  genuine 
will  precipitate  a  part  of  its  vc 
ladle  fait,  but  occafions  no  vifiblj 
feparation  or  change  in  the  caufti 
fpirit,  or  in  thofe  which  are  fophif 
ticated  with  it. 

Others  have  fubftituted,  to  th 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  folutioij 
of  crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fix 
alkaline  fait  mixed  together.  Thi 
mixture  depofites  a  faline  matte 
on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine 
like  the  genuine  fpirit  ;  from  whici 
however  it  may  be  biftingulfhed 
by  the  fait  which  is  thus  feparated 
not  being  a  volatile  alkaline,  but 
fixt  neutral  fait.  The  abufe  ma 
be  more  readily  detected  by  a  dro|, 
or  two  of  folution  of  filver  mad 
in  aqua  fortis;  which  will  pro 
duce  no  change  in  the  appear, 
ance  of  the  true  fpirit,  but  wil 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  am 
milky. 


SECT.  III. 

Combination  of  alkalies  with  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits. 


SAPO  AMYGDALINUS. 

Almond  floap. 

Lond. 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  freffi- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and 
thrice  its  quantity  by  meafure 
of  the  foregoing  foap  leys. 


Digeft  them  together  in  fuch 
heat,  that  they  may  but  juft  bo 
or  fimmer,  and  in  a  few  hour 
they  will  unite:  after  which 
the  liquor,  in  boiling,  will  foo 
become  ropy,  and  in  good  me 
fure  tranfparent;  a  little  of  i 

fuffere 
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contain  any  acid  unneutralized. 


fuffered  to  cool,  will  appear  like 
gelly.  When  this  happens,  throw 
in  by  little  and  little  Tome  com¬ 
mon  fait,  till  the  boiling  liquor 
lofes  its  ropinefs  ;  and  continue 
the  coition,  till,  on  receiving 
fome  drops  on  a  tile,  the  foap  is 
found  to  coagulate,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  freely  feparates  from  it.  The 
fire  being  then  removed,  the 
foap  will  gradually  arife  to  the 
furface  of  the  liquor :  take  it 
off  before  it  grows  cold,  and 
put  it  into  a  wooden  mould  or 
frame,  which  has  a  cloth  for  its 
bottom  :  afterwards  take  out  the 
foap,  and  fet  it  by  till  fuffici- 
entiy  dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,  a  foap 
may  likewife  be  made  with 
oil  olive ;  but  the  purelt  oil 
mud:  be  ufed,  that  the  foap 
may  be  as  little  ungrateful  as 
poffible  either  to  the  palate  or 
ftomach. 

This  procefs  is  fo  fully  de- 
fcribed,  as  to  render  any  farther 
Jire&ions  unneceffary.  The  ge¬ 
neral  virtues  of  foaps  have  been 
dready  delivered  in  page  219: 
:hat  prepared  after  this  manner  is 
tot  different  in  quality  from  the 
lard  fort  there  mentioned.  The 
Irength  of  foaps  varies  confider- 
ibiy  with  their  age,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  have  been  kept : 
frefh  foap,  though  apparently  of 
i  good  confidence,  lofes,  upon 
ieing  thoroughly  dried,  near  one- 
third  of  its  weight ;  the  whole 
of  which  lofs  is  mere  water ;  a 
tircumftance  to  be  particularly  at¬ 
tended  to,  in  the  exhibition  of  this 
nedicine. 

Soap  is  decompounded  (or  the 
dkaline  fait  and  oil,  of  which  it 
s  compofed,  feparated  from  one 
mother)  by  all  acids ;  and  hence 
t  does  not  lather  with  waters  that 


In  pure  water,  it  diffolves  into  a 
milky  liquor,  which  on  dropping 
in  fome  oil  of  vitriol  forms  a  kind 
of  coagulum  :  on  adding  more  of 
the  acid,  the  liquor  becomes  clear, 
the  oil  of  the  foap  arifes  to  the 
furface,  its  alkali  uniting  with  the 
acid,  and  forming  faline  concreti¬ 
ons  at  the  bottom.  The  oil,  care¬ 
fully  collected,  proves  remarkably 
purer  than  when  it  firft  entered  the 
co.mpofition  of  the  foap  *  and,  like 
the  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  dif¬ 
folves  in  fpirit  of  wine  :  it  may  pof- 
fibly  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful 
purpofes,  as  it  feems  to  be  freed 
from  its  groffer  matter,  extremely 
pure,  and  is  void  of  the  pungency 
of  effential  oils. 

It  folio  v/s  from  the  above  ex¬ 
periments,  that  no  kind  of  acid 
ought  to  be  ufed  along  with  foap ; 
all  acids  abforbing  the  alkaline 
fait  of  the  foap  from  the  oil.  Neu¬ 
tral  falts  have  not  this  effeff,  their 
acid  being  already  fatiated  with 
an  alkali :  but  falts  compoied 
of  an  acid  and  an  earthy  or  metal¬ 
lic  body,  as  the  purging  bitter  fait, 
vitriol,  &c.  decompound  the  foap 
equally  with  pure  acids ;  adds 
quitting  an  earth  or  metal  to  unite 
with  an  alkali  brought  in  contact 
with  them. 

Soap  diffolves  likewife,  but  in 
fmall  quantity,  in  pure  fpirit  of 
wine :  it  is  obfervable  of  this  fo- 
lution,  that  if  expofed  to  a  degree 
of  cold,  a  very  little  greater  than 
that  in  which  water  begins  to 
freeze,  it  congeals  into  a  folid  pel¬ 
lucid  mafs. 

■'  The  menftruum  which  diffolves 
foap  moft  perfectly,  and  in  great- 
eft  quantity,  is  a  pure  proof  fpirit. 
The  common  proof  fpirits  have  a 
flight  acidity,  not  indeed  diftin- 
guilhable  by,  the  tafte  or  by  the 
ufual  ways  of  trial,  but  fufficient 
F  f  3  to 
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to  give  fomewhat  of  a  milky  hue 
to  foiutions  of  foap  made  in  them. 
This  may  be  corrected  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  alkaline  fait :  Mr. 
Geoffroy  obferves  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  academy,  that  twen- 
ty-eight  parts  of  good  proof  fpirit, 
with  the  addition  of  one  part  of 
fait  of  kali  (fee  page  427.)  will  dii- 
folve  ten  parts  of  good  hard  foap 
into  a  perfedlly  limpid  liquor.  The 
common  alkaline  fairs,  as  that  of 
tartar,  anfwer  equally  in  this  re- 
ipedt  with  that  of  kali ;  but  the 
latter,  being  much  lefs  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  feems  preferable  where  the 
l'olution  is  intended  for  medicinal 
ufe. 

This  facility  of  the  decompoli- 
tion  of  foap  by  acids  renders  it  an 
ufeful  criterion  of  low  degrees  of 
unneutralized  acidity  in  waters, 
&c.  The  limpid  folution  of  foap 
in  proof  fpirit,  dropt  into  any  li¬ 
quor,  that  contains  either  a  pure 
acid,  or  a  fait  compofed  of  an  acid 
with  an  earth  or  metal,  renders  the 
liquor  immediately  milky,  more  or 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  quanti¬ 
ties  it  is  impregnated  with. 

Sapo  purificatus. 

Purified  foap . 

Slice  one  pound  of  dry,  hard,  Ge¬ 
noa,  Alicant,  or  any  other  oil- 
foap,  into  a  clean  pewter  velfel, 
and  pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  Place 
the  veffel  in  a  water-bath,  and 
apply  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as 
may  make  the  fpirit  boil,  when 
it  will  foon  diffolve  the  foap. 
Let  the  velfel  Hand  clofe  cover¬ 
ed,  in  a  warm  place,  till  the  li¬ 
quor  has  grown  perfectly  clear  ; 
if  any  oily  matter  fwim  upon 
the  furface,  carefully  fcum  it  off. 
Then  decant  the  limpid  liquor 
from  the  feces,  and  diftil  off 
from  it  all  the  fpirit  that  will 


arife  in  the  heat  of  a  water*bath. 
Expofe  the  remainder  to  a  dry 
air  for  a  few  days,  and  it  will 
become  a  white,  opake,  and 
fomewhat  friable  mat’s.  Pract, 
chem . 

Soap  thus  purified  has  little  or 
no  fmell,  and  proves,  upon  exa-  1 
mlnation,  not  in  any  degree  acri¬ 
monious,  but  quite  mild  and  foft, 
and  confequently  well  fitted  for 
medicinal  purpofes. 

Sapo  tartareus. 

Soap  oj  tartar. 

Take  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar,  very  well  calcined  and  re¬ 
duced  into  powder  whilft  hot: 
immediately  pour  upon  it,  in  a 
broad  glafs  velfel,  twice  its 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine; 
and  let  them  ftand  together  in  a 
cellar  for  fome  weeks,  till  the 
oil  has  penetrated  the  fait :  then 
add  more  oil  by  degrees,  till 
the  fait  has  abforbed  thrice  its 
own  quantity,  and  both  appear 
united  into  a  foap;  which,  if 
the  matter  is  every  day  ftirred, 
will  happen  ih  a  month  or  two. 
The.  effedt  fucceeds  fooner,  if 
the  containing  velfel  be  fixed  to 
the  fail  of  a  windmill,  or  any  , 
other  machine  that  turns  round 
with  great  velocity. 

•••*''  ...  fc  i 

This  tedious  procefs,  which  is 
taken  from  the  preceding  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
might  be  finilhed  in  a  very  little 
time,  by  duly  attending  to  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  our  chemifts,  and 
the  pharmaceutical  writers,  have 
in  general  overlooked  ;  and  which 
many  have  fuppoled  to  be  a  means 
even  of  preventing  fuccefs.  If 
the  oil  be  poured  upon  the  pul¬ 
verized  fait  whilft  very  hot,  they 
wjll  immediately  unite,  with  a 
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hiffing  noife  ;  and  by  rubbing  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  hot  mortar, 
form  a  truly  faponaceous  mafs,  the 
medicine  here  intended.  If  the 
fait  is  fuffered  to  grow  cold  before 
the  addition  of  the  oil,  it  is  fcarce 
poffible  to  unite  them,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  college  ob¬ 
serves,  without  the  addition  of 
a  little  water,  which  in  this  cafe 
promotes  the  efFeCt.  The  regular, 
uniform  motion  above  recommend¬ 
ed,  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
agitation  or  rubbing  in  a  mortar; 
the  different  degrees  of  centrifugal 
force  which  the  oil  and  fait  ac- 
quiie,  when  moved  circularly, 
tending  to  keep  them  apart.  The 
fait  does  not  retain  fo  much  of 
the  oil  as  might  be  expelled ;  far 
the  greateft  part  of  this  volatile 
fluid  being  diiTIpated  in  the  pro- 
cefs.  Mr.  Baume  relates,  in  his 
Manuel  de  chemie  lately  publilhed, 
that  experiments  have  convinced 
him,  that  the  foap  confifts  of  only 
the  refinous  part  of  the  oil  united 
with  the  alkali ;  that  the  more 
fluid  and  well  rectified  the  oil  is, 
the  lefs  foap  is  obtained ;  and  that 
by  adding  a  little  turpentine  in 
fubfhnce  to  the  mixture,  the  pre¬ 
paration  is  confiderably  accelerat¬ 
ed. 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  in  nephri¬ 
tic  complaints,  and  as  a  corrector 
of  certain  vegetable  fubftances, 
particularly*  opium  :  it  was  for 
fome  time  a  great  fecret  in  the 
hands  of  its  firft  preparer,  Star- 
key,  under  the  names  of  philo- 
fophic  foap,  the  vegetable  correc¬ 
tor,  &c.  Its  virtues,  however, 
have  not  been  fufficiently  warrant¬ 
ed  by  experience ;  nor  does  the 
prefent  practice  pay  any  regard  to 
it.  Accordingly  both  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  colleges  have  re¬ 
jected  it  at  the  late  reformation  of 
their  pharmacopoeias. 


LOTIO  SAPONACEA. 

Saponaceous  lotion. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Damafk  rofe  water,  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pint ; 

Oil  olive,  one  quarter  of  a  pint ; 
Ley  of  tartar,  haif  an  ounce  by 
meafure. 

Grind  the  ley  of  tartar  and  the 
oil  together,  until  they  unite  ; 
then  gradually  add  the  rofe 
water. 

This  is  defigned  for  external 
ufe,  as  a  detergent  wafh  ;  and, 
like  other  l'oapy  liquors,  anfwers 
this  purpofe  very  effectually.  Where 
it  is  required  to  be  more  deterfive, 
it  may  be  occalionally  rendered  fo, 
by  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quanti¬ 
ty  of  a  folution  of  any  fixe  alka¬ 
line  fait. 

LIN  1  MEN  T UM 
SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous  liniment. 

Lor.d. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint ; 
Hard  Spanilh  foap,  three  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce. 

Digeft:  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of 
rofemary,  until  it  is  diffolved  ; 
then  add  the  camphor. 

BALSAMUM  SAPONACEUM, 
vulgo  QPPODELDOCH. 

Saponaceous,  balfam,  commonly 
called  opodeldoc. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Spanifh  foap,  ten  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Effential  oil  of  rofemary, 

Effential  oil  of  origanum,  each 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  four 
pints. 

F  f  4  Digeft 
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Digeft  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it 
is  diflolved;  then  add  the  cam¬ 
phor  and  the  oils,  and  fhake  the 
whole  well  together,  that  they 
may  be  perfectly  mixed. 

These  compofitions  al fo  are 
employed  chiefly  for  externa!  pur- 
pofes,  againft  rheumatic  pains, 
Iprains,  bruifes,  and  other  like 
complaints.  Soap  a£ts  to  much 
better  advantage,  when  thus  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  liquid  form,  than  in  the 
folid  one  of  a  plafter. 

BALSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 
vulgo  BATEANUM. 
Anodyne  balfam ,  commonly  called 
Bates's  balfam. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  foap,  two  ounces  $ 

Crude  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Camphor,  fix  drams ; 

Eflential  oil  of  rofemary,  one 
dram; 

Rectified  fpirit  qf  wine,  eighteen 
ounces. 

Digeft  the  fpirit  with  the  foap  and 
opium,  in  a  gentle  fand  heat,  for 
three  days:  then  drain  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  add  to  it  the  camphor 
and  effential  oil. 

This  compofition  is  greatly 
commended  for  allaying  pains,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
with  benefit  even  in  the  gout;  a 
cloth  dipt  in  it  being  laid  on  the 
part.  It  is  fometimes  likewife  di¬ 
rected  to  be  taken  inwardly,  in 
the  fame  diforaer,  as  alfo  in  ner¬ 
vous  colics,  jaundices,  &c.  from 
twenty  to  fifty  drops  or  more; 
though  furely,  in  gouty  cafes,  the 
life  of  opiate  medicines  requires 
great  camion.  One  grain  of  opium 
is  contained  in  about  ninety  drops 
©f  the  balfam. 


Part  III, 

LINIMENTUM  VOLATILE. 

Volatile  liniment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  by 
meafure ; 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drams  by  weight. 

Stir  them  together  ina  wide-mouth¬ 
ed  phial,  until  they  perfectly 
unite. 

EPITHEMA  VOLATILE. 

Volatile  epithem . 

Lond , 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine, 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
equal  weights. 

Stir  the  turpentine  in  a  mortar, 
gradually  dropping  in  the  fpirit, 
until  they  unite  into  a  white 
mafs. 

EMPLASTRUM  VOLATILE. 

Volatile  plafter. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Venice  turpentine, 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each  on© 
ounce. 

Pour  the  fpirit  gradually  into  the 
turpentine,  ftirring  them  dili¬ 
gently  together  in  a  mortar. 

The  three  foregoing  are  very 
acrid,  ftimulating  compofitions, 
and  are  principally  applied  againfl: 
rheumatic  and  ifchiadic  pains. 
The  epithem  or  plafter  was  for¬ 
merly  made  of  a  ftiffer  confidence, 
and  more  adhefive,  by  an  addition 
of  tacamahaca;  which  is  here  ju- 
dicioufly  omitted,  as  it  prevented 
the  application  from  being  fo  ex- 
peditioufly  got  off  from  the  part* 
as  its  great  irritating  power  made 
fometimes  neceffary. 

SPIRITS 
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SPIRITUS  SALIS  AMMONI- 
ACI  DULCIS. 

JDulcified fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac . 

Land. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  any  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  four  ounces  of  fai 
ammoniac,  and  three  pints  of 
proof  fpirit  of  wine.  Diftil  off, 
yvjih  a  gentle  heat,  a  pint  and  a 
half. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come 
much  into  eftecm,  both  as  a  me¬ 
dicine  and  a  menftruum.  It  is 
a  folution  of  volatile  fal:  in  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine;  for  though 
proof  fpirit  is  made  ufe  of,  its 
phlegmatic  part  does  not  arife  in 
the  diftillation,  and  ferves  only  to 
facilitate  the  adlion  of  the  pure 
fpirit  upon  the  ammoniacal  fait. 
Redtified  fpirit  of  wine  does  not 
diffolve  volatile  alkaline  falts  by 
fimple  mixture:  on  the  contrary 
it  precipitates,  them  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  when  they  are 
previoufly  diffolved  in  water :  but 
by  t)ie  prefent  procefs,  a  confider- 
able  proportion  of  the  volatile 
alkali  is  combined  with  the  fpirit. 
It  might  perhaps,  for  fome  pur- 
pofes,  be  more  advifeable,  to  ufe 
in  this  intention  the  volatile  fpirit 
made  with  quicklime :  for  this 
may  be  mixed  at  once  with  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  without  the  leaft  danger 
of  any  feparation  of  the  volatile 
alkali. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILJS 
FOETIDUS.  .1 
The  volatile  fetid  fpirit . 

Lond '. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  a  pound 
and  a  half ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound; 
Afafoetida,  four  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  fix  pints. 


Draw  off  with  a  gentle  heat,  five 
pints. 

This  fpirit  is  defigned  as  an 
antihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirit*, 
impregnated  for  thefe  purpofes 
with  different  fetids,  have  been 
ufually  kept  in  the  fhops :  the 
ingredient  here  made  choice  of, 
is  the  bed:  calculated  of  any  for 
general  ufe,  and  equivalent  in 
virtue  to  them  all.  The  fpirit  is 
pale  when  newly  diftilled,  but 
acquires  a  confiderable  tinge  in 
keeping. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS. 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit . 
Lond. 

Take  of 

ElTential  oil  of  nutmegs, 
Effence  of  lemons,  each  two 
drams ; 

Effential  oil  of  cloves,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Dulcified  fpirt  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  quart. 

Diftil  them  with  a  very  gentle 
fire. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS  OLE- 
OSUS,  vulgo  SALINUS 
AROMATICUS. 

V olatileoily fpirit ,  commonly  called 
Jaline  aromatic  fpirit. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac 
eight  ounqes; 

Effential  oil  of  rofemary,  one 
ounce  and  a  half ; 

Oil  of  amber,  one  ounce  ; 
Effence  of  lemon  peel,  half  an 
ounce ; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon  and 
a  half. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation,  in  the 
heat  of  a  water*bath,  near  one 
gallon. 


Volatile 
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Volattle  falts,  thus  united 
with  aromatics,  are  not  only  more 
agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife 
more  acceptable  to  the  ftomach, 
and  lefs  acrimonious,  than  in  their 
pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing 
compositions  turn  out  excellent 
ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good, 
and  the  distillation  fkilfully  per¬ 
formed.  The  dofe  is  from  five  or 
fix  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might 
be  prepared  extemporaneoufly  by 
dropping  any  proper  effentiai  oil 
into  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  which  will  readily  dif- 
folve  the  oil  without  the  abidance 
of  diftillation,  as  in  the  following 
competitions ;  in  which  Jamaica 
pepper  is  chofen  for  the  aromatic 
material,  as  being  a  cheap  and 
fufficiently  elegant  one,  and  very 
well  adapted  to  general  ufe. 

SpIRITUS  VOLATILIS  OLEOSUS 
EXTEMPORANEUS. 
Extemporaneous  volatile  oily  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pint ; 

Effentiai  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drams. 

Mix  them  together  that  the  oil 
may  be  diffoived. 

Or,* 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  rectified, 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
half  a  pint  ; 

Effentiai  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drams. 

Difioive  the  oil  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  mix  thi?  folution  with  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  :  a  white 
coagulum  will  be  immediately 
formed,  which,  in  a  warm  place, 
toon  reiolves  into  a  tranfparent 
liquor,  depofiting  a  quantity  of 
a  volatile  oily  fait. 


By  either  of  the  above  me¬ 
thods,  a  volatile  oily  fpirit  may 
be  made  occafionally,  and  adapt¬ 
ed  at  pleafure,  to  particular  pur-, 
pofes,  by  chufing  an  effentiai  oil 
proper  for  the  intention.  Thus, 
in  hyfterical  diforders,  where  the 
uterine  purgations  are  deficient, 
a  preparation  of  this  kind  made 
with  the  oils  of  rue,  favin,  penny¬ 
royal,  or  other  like  plants,  proves  : 
an  ufeful  remedy;  for  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  oil  of  mint  may 
betaken;  where  a  cephalic  is  re¬ 
quired,  oil  of  marjoram,  lavender, 
or  rofemary;  in  coldnefs  and 
faintings,  oil  of  cinnamon ;  in 
cafes  of  flatulencies,  the  oils  of 
anifeeds  and  fweet  fennel  feeds. 
Thefe  laft  greatly-cover  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  volatile  fpirit,  and 
render  it  fupportable  to  the  palate.  , 
The  fpirits  thus  made  by  fimple 
mixture,  are  no  wife  inferior,  in 
medicinal  efficacy,  to  thofe  pre-  j 
pared  by  diftillation,  though  the 
tinge,  which  they  receive  from  the 
oil,  may  render  them  to  fome  per^ 
foBs  lefs  fightly. 

SpIRITUS  VOLATILIS  SUCCINA* 
TU3. 

Succinated  volatile  fpirit. 

Take  of 

Rectified  oil  of  amber,  from 
twelve  to  fixty  drops ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
ounce ; 

Volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
prepared  with  quicklime, 
twelve  ounces. 

Mix  them  together,  and  diftil  in  a 

retort  with  a  moderate  fire. 


This  compofition  is  extremely 
penetrating,  and  has  lately  coine 
into  efteem,  particularly  for  fmell- 
ing  to  in  lowneffes  and  faintings, 
under  the  name  of  Eau  de  luce . 
It  has  been  hitherto  brought 
from  France.  It  is  not  quite  iim- 
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pal,  for  the  oil  of  amber  diffolves  ingly  iLong,  fcarcely  any  of  the 
only  imperfectly  In  the  fpirit  :  if  oil  will  be  imbibed, 
the  volatile  fpirit  is  not  exceed- 


S  E  C  T.  IV. 

Add  fpirit s. 


SPIRIT  US  VITRIOL!  tenuis, 
et  fortis  (oleum  di&us  E.) 
atque  COLCOTHAR. 

Weak  fpirit ,  and  the  frong  fpirit 
or  oil%  of  vitriol ,  and  colcothar. 
Lend. 

E  T  calcined  vitriol  be  diddled 
in  earthen  veffeis,  with  a  re¬ 
verberatory  fire,  for  three  days 
without  intermiffion.  What  re¬ 
mains  in  the  veffeis  is  called 
colcothar  of  vitriol. 

Put  the  difliiled  liquor  into  a 
glafs  retort,  and  place  it  in  a 
fand  furnace:  the  weak  fpiiit 
will  come  over,  the  ftrong  (im¬ 
properly  called  oil  of  vitriol)  re¬ 
maining  behind. 

Edinh. 

Take  any  quantity  of  green  vi¬ 
triol,  calcined  to  a  flight  yellow 
colour,  and  reduced  into  pow¬ 
der.  Fill  therewith  one  half 
of  an  earthen  retort,  place  it 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  fit 
on  a  very  large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  junctures:  then 
proceed  to  diftillation,  gradual¬ 
ly  increafing  the  fire  to  the 
utmoft  degree,  which  is  to  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  any  vapours 
arife. 

The  phlegm,  fpirit,  and  oil 
improperly  fo  called,  may  be 
feparated  from  each  other,  by 
committing  the  whole  to  diftil- 
lation  in  a  retort  placed  in  a 
fand  furnace.  The  phlegm 
(which  will  be  in  little  quantity 
if  the  vitriol  has  been  duly 


calcined)  will  arife  with  a  fmaH 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  fpirit 
with  a  (Longer,  leaving  the  oil 
behind. 

The  vitriol  fhould  be  calcined 
till  it  acquires  a  yeiiowifh  colour 
inclining  to  red  :  if  calcined  only 
to  whitenefs,  a3  has  been  com¬ 
monly  directed,  it  will  change  an 
the  diftiiling  veffeis  into  a  hard 
compact  rnafs,  from  which  the 
clue  quantity  of  acid  can  never 
be  obtained,  though  urged  with 
the  moll:  vehement  fire  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  A  retort  is  aa 
inconvenient  inflrument  for  per¬ 
forming  the  difliilation  in:  it  re¬ 
quires  an.  extraordinary  expence  of 
fuel  and  time  to  elevate  the  pon.-s 
derous  acid  of  vitriol.  k>  higli  as 
the  figure  of  this  vefle!  demands: 
the  veffeis  ofuaily  employed  are 
fo  contrived,  that  the  Vapour  pades 
out  laterally,  without  any  afbent  5 
thefe  are  called  long- necks  :  the 
junctures  of  them  with  the  re-  \ 
ceivers  may  be  luted  with  Wind- 
for  loam,  moifiened  with  a  folu- 
tion  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
then  beaten  up  with  a  filial!  quan¬ 
tity  of  horfe-duns.  If  the  fire 
is  fufficiently  ftrong,  the  dRlilla- 
tion  will  be  finifhed  in  much  lefs. 
than  three  days,  though  vapours 
will  not  ceafe  to  appear  long 
after  this  period:  when  the'pro- 
cefs  has  been  continued  forva 
certain  time,  which  Roerhaave 
limits  to  eighteen  hours,  the  fpi¬ 
rit  that  aiifes  will  not  pay  the 

expence: 
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expence :  regard  however  mull 
be  had  herein  to  the  fize  of  the 
furnace,  the  quantity  of  vitriol  in 
each  diftilling  veflel,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  employed  :  thofe  who 
make  this  commodity  in  quantity, 
continue  the  operation  no  longer, 
than  till  the  fumes  which  iflue 
from  the  long-necks,  at  the  great- 
eft  diftance  from  the  fire,  begin  to 
leflen,  and  the  recipients  grow 
fomewhat  clear. 

This  procefs  is  not  practicable 
to  advantage  without  a  very  large 
apparatus.  Hence  it  is  become  a 
diftinft  branch  of  the  chemical  bu- 
finefs ;  and  confiderable  works  have 
been  erefted  for  it,  in  fuch  parts 
of  the  kingdom  as  fuel  can  be  moil 
eafily  procured  in :  fome  of  the 
furnaces  are  fo  large  as  to  con¬ 
tain  an  hundred  earthen  long- 
necks,  or  diftilling  vefleis,  at  once. 
The  metallic  part  of  the  vitriol, 
or  coicothar,  which  remains  after 
the  diftillation,  is  ground  down  in 
mills,  edulcorated  with  water,  and 
employed  as  a  pigment:  in  medi¬ 
cal  virtue,  it  is  not  different  from 
fome  of  the  calces  of  iron,  to  be 
fpoken  of  hereafter. 

The  acid  fpirit,  as  itarifesin  the 
firft  diftillation,  appears  of  a  dark 
or  blackiflircolour,  and  contains 
a  confiderable  portion  of  phlegm. 
In  the  fecond  diftillation,  the 
phlegmatic  parts  arife  firft,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  lighter  acid,  which 
are  kept  apart  under  the  name  of 
weak  fpirit :  at  the  fame  time,  ^he 
remaining  ftrong  fpirit,  or  oil  as  it 
is  called,  lofes  its  black  colour, 
and  becomes  clear;  and  this  is  the 
ufual  mark  for  difcontinuing  the 
diftillation.  Methods  of  farther 
purifying  this  acid  for  the  nicer 
ufes  are  defcribed  in  Practical  che- 
miftry,  page  144. 

The  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  the  moll 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we 
are  acquainted  with  $  and  the 
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mod  powerful  of  the  acids.  If 
any  other  acid  be  united  with  a 
fixt  alkaline  fait  or  earth;  upon 
the  addition  of  the  vitriolic,  fuch 
acid  will  be  diflodged,  and  arife 
on  applying  a  moderate  heat,  leav¬ 
ing  the  vitriolic  in  pofleflion  of 
the  alkali;  though  without  this 
addition,  it  would  not  yield  to  the 
mod  vehement  fire.  Mixt  with 
water,  it  inftantly  conceives  great  1 
heat,  infomuch  that  glafs  veffels 
ate  apt  to  crack  from  the  mixture, 
unlefs  it  is  very  flowly  performed? 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  imbibes 
moifture,  and  foon  acquires  a  not-  * 
able  increafe  of  weight.  In  me-, 
dicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as 
fubfervient  to  other  preparations: 
it  is  likewifenot  unfrequently  mix¬ 
ed  with  juleps  and  the  like,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  will  be  fufficient  ; 
to  give  the  liquor  an  agreeable 
tartnefs  in  the  intentions  of  a  cool-  ; 
ing  antifeptic,  reftringent,  and  fto- 
machic.  See  page  325. 

SPIRITUS  SULPHURIS 
per  campariam. 

Spirit  ( commonly  called  Oil )  of 
fulphur  by  the  bell. 

Lond. 

Let  che  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire,  un¬ 
der  a  glafs  veflel  fitted  for  this 
ufe,  called  a  bell;  and  let  the 
acid  fpirit,  which  trickles  down 
from  the  fides  of  the  bell,  be 
received  in  a  glafs  difh  placed 
underneath., 

Edinb . 

Take  any  quantity  of  fulphur : 
melt  it  in  an  earthen  difh,  and 
dip  into  it  twifted  ftrips  of  linen, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fulphurated 
match.  Fallen  this  in  the  mouth 
of  a  vial,  which  is  to  be  fet 
in  the  bottom  of  a  glafs  or 
earthen  difh,  in  a  moift  place 
fereened  from  the  wind :  then 
kindle  the  fulphur  with  a  red- 
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hot  iron;  and  hang  over  it  a 
gfafs  bell,  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
that  the  flame  may  not  touch  it. 
The  vapour  of  the  fulphur  will 
condenfe  in  the  bell  by  the 
cold,  and  drop  down  from  its 
fides,  like  water,  into  the  veffel 
placed  underneath. 

The  glafs  jjfually  employed  for 
this  purpofe  by  the  chemifts  differs 
confiderably  from  the  bell  fhape: 
its  belly  is  fpherical,  and  has  a  rim 
at  the  bottom  turned  inwards  a 
little ;  the  upper  part  ends  in  a 
long  open  ftem:  a  large  receiver, 
with  a  hole  cut  in  its  bottom, 
and  a  long  tube  inferted  into  its 
mouth,  would  anfwer  as  well.  If 
the  fulphur  happens  to  burn  dull, 
the  glafs  is  taken  off,  and  the 
matter  ftirred  with  an  iron  wire, 
or  a  clean  tobacco-pipe:  as  it  con- 
fumes,  frelh  quantities  are  fup- 
plied,  till  all  the  fulphur  defigned 
for  this  ufe  is  burnt.  The  con- 
denfaiton  of  the  fumes  depends 
in  great  meafure  upon  their  im¬ 
bibing  aqueous  moifture :  hence 
in  wet  weather,  or  a  damp  place, 
the  operation  fucceeds  be  ft.  In 
dry  weather,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
moiften  the  bell,  by  fufpending  it 
for  a  little  time  over  the  fteam  of 
boiling  water. 

This  procefs  is  fufficiently  trou- 
blefome,  and  the  yield  of  acid  fpi- 
rit  obtained  by  it  extremely  final! ; 
greateft  part  of  the  fumes  efcaping 
ill  to  the  air,  partly  at  the  bottom, 
and  partly  through  the  upper  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  bell. 

Several  contrivances  have  been 
made  for  preventing  thefe  inconve- 
niencies.  One  of  the  beft  common¬ 
ly  known,  is  that  defcribed  in  vol. 
v.  art.  14.  of  the  Edinburgh  eftays; 
inftead  of  the  bell,  a  large  retort 
is  employed,  having  a  tubulated 
receiver  (with  the  pipe  turned 
&ppenuoft)  adapted  to  its  neck  1 


inftead  of  the  large  aperture  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bell,  a  fmall  one 
is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  re¬ 
tort  :  and  thus  by  diminifhing  the 
aperture,  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  the  velTels,  and  lengthening  the 
paifage  of  the  fume,  a  confidera¬ 
bly  larger  quantity  of  the  fumes 
are  detained  than  in  the  common 
inrtrumenta. 

This  apparatus  may  be  greatly 
improved,  by  cutting  the  hole  in 
the  fide  of  the  retort,  and  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  bottom  an  ounce  or 
two  of  warm' water,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  placed  a  lhallow  ftone 
cup  containing  the  fulphur.  The 
heat  of  the  burning  fulphur  is 
foon  communicated  to  the  water, 
fo  as  to  keep  it  continually  riling 
in  fleam :  with  this  aqueous  va¬ 
pour,  the  fumes  of  the  brimftone 
are  effectually  blended  as  they  a- 
fcend ;  and  detained  in  confidera- 
ble  quantity,  in  a  much  lefs  pro¬ 
portion  of  phlegm  than  when  the 
common  methods  are  purfued  :  for 
here,  the  bulinefs  of  rectification 
or  dephlegmation  is  carrying  on, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  acid  is 
collecting. 

This  affair  is  capable  of  being 
much  farther  improved.  In  the 
common  method  by  the  bell,  in 
the  mod  favourable  circumftances, 
fcarce  above  two  drams  of  acid 
fpirit  are  obtained  from  fixteen 
ounces  of  fulphur:  by  the  fe- 
cond  apparatus,  an  ounce  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fame  quanti¬ 
ty ;  and  by  the  other,  about  two 
ounces.  It  appears  however,  From 
experiments  related  by  Stahl  and 
others,  that  out  of  fixteen  ounces 
of  fulphur,  at  lead  fifteen  ounces 
are  pure  acid,  of  fuch  ftrength 
as  to  require  being  diluted  with 
above  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
to  reduce  it  to  the  pitch  of  com¬ 
mon  fpirit  of  fulphur.  It  follows 
therefete,  that  if  we  could  con¬ 
trive 
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trive  a  method  of  burning  fulphur, 
fo  as  to  preferve  all  rbe  fumes,  we 
might  obtain  from  it  much  more 
than  its  own  weight,  of  an  acid  of 
the  ordinary  ilrength. 

The  acid  obtained  from  fulphur 
is  in  all  re  (pedis  fimilar  to  that  of 
vitriol,  The  acid  of  fulphur, 
united  with  iron  or  copper,  forms 
a  true  vitriol  ;  and  the  acid  of 
vitriol,  combined  with  inflamma¬ 
ble  matters,  produces  fulphur,  not 
diftinguifhable  from  pure  common 
brimftone.  The  identity  of  thefe 
acids  is  well  known  to  fome  parti¬ 
cular  perfons,  who  fupply  us  with 
almoft  ail  that  is  now  fold  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol,  prepar¬ 
ed  from  the  fumes  of  burning 
fulphur.  The  method  by  which 
they  obtain  the  acid  fo  plentifully, 
and  at  fo  cheap  a  rate,  from  this 
concrete  which  has  hitherto  yield¬ 
ed  it  fo  fparingly,  differs  from  the 
procelfes  above  defcribed.  In-, 
Head  of  an  open  bell,  or  a  retort 
with  the  mouth  open,  they  ufe, 
for  burning  the  fulphur  in,  very 
large  fpherical  glafs  veffels  blown 
on  purpofe,  of  the  fize  of  a  hog- 
iliead  or  more,  with  only  one  aper¬ 
ture,  through  which  the  fulphur 
is  introduced,  and  which  is  after¬ 
wards  immediately  clofed,  till  the 
fumes  have  fubfided  and  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  vapour  of  the 
warm  water  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  veffel. 

AQUA  SULPHURATA. 
Sulphurated  water ,  1  ifually  called 
gas  fulphuris. 

Lond. 

Take  a  quart  of  water,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fulphur.  Let  part  of 
the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire  in  an 
iron  ladle,  and  fufpended  over 
the  water  in  a  clofe  veffel :  as 
foon  as  the  fumes  fubfide,  fome 
more  of  the  fulphur  is  to  be  fired 
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in  the  fame  manner ;  and  thi: 

repeated  till  the  whole  quantity 

is  burnt. 

A  convenient  way  of  managing 
this  procefs  is,  to  put  the  waffcr 
into  a  glafs  receiver,  placed  on  its 
fide;  and  to  have  the  ladle,  con¬ 
taining  the  burning  fulphur,  fixed! 
to  a  plug,  made  to  go  freely  into 
the  neck  of  the  veffel;  the  ule  of 
the  plug  is  to  keep  the  ladle  from 
dipping  into  the  water :  the  fumes 
which  iffue  betwixt  it  and  the  glafs, 
may  be  confined  by  a  cloth  thrown 
round  the  neck. 

The  water  is  impregnated,  in 
this  procefs,  with  a  fubtiie  vo¬ 
latile  acid,  different  in  many  re- 
fpedts  from  the  foregoing  fpirits 
of  fulphur  and  of  vitriol.  The 
acid  may  likewife  be  obtained  in 
the  fame  volatile  ftate,  both  from 
vitriol  and  fulphur,  without  water. 
If  the  retort  or  long-neck,  during 
the  diftillation  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
happens  to  crack  in  the  fire,  all 
the  acid  that  riles  afterwards  is 
found  to  be  thus  volatilized.  If 
cloths,  moiftened  with  a  folution 
of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  be  fufpended 
over  burning  brimftone,  the  acid 
fumes  will  be  imbibed  by  the  al¬ 
kali,  and  form  with  it  a  neutral 
fait:  if  this  neutral  fait  be  rubbed 
off  from  the  cloths,  and  fome 
common  oil  of  vitriol  poured  up¬ 
on  it,  the  volatile  acid  it  had 
imbibed  from  the  fulphur  will  be 
immediately  extricated  again,  and 
may  be  coliefted  by  diftillation. 
The  acid  proves  in  all  thefe  cafes 
fo  volatile,  as  to  diftil  in  a  heat 
fcarcely  greater  than  that  which 
the  hand  can  fupport:  it  has  a 
pungent  fuffocating  fmell,  14ke 
that  of  the  fumes  of  burning 
brimftone,  but  difeovers  to  the 
tafte  very  little  acidity  or  cor- 
rofivenefs.  Lxpofed  for  fome 
time  to  the  atr,  it  Iofes  thefe 

properties. 
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properties,  and  becomes  a  fist  acid, 
and  corrofive  like  common  oil  of 
vitriol. 

The  aqua  fulphurata  is  liable 
to  great  uncertainty  in  poinc  of 
ftrength  ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
water  being  impregnated  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the 
fumes,  according  as  the  procefs  is 
more  or  lefs  fkilfully  managed  ;  and 
p&rtly  on  account  of  the  above 
change  of  the  acid  from  a  volatile 
to  a  fixt  ftate.  When  newly  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  highly  volatile  and  pun¬ 
gent,  fmelling  like  burning  brim- 
ilone,  but  in  tafte  rather  bitterifli 
and  auflere  than  acid :  in  keeping 
the  volatility  and  fmell  are  loft,  and 
the  liquor  (fooner  or  later,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  air  is  more  or  lets  admit- 
ed  to  it)  becomes  in  all  refpeds  the 
fame  as  water  acidulated  with  a 
little  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  preparation  is  faid  to  give 
relief  in  fits  of  the  convulfive  ailh- 
ma.  It  is  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a  fpoonful  or  half  an  ounce  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  in  any  Suit¬ 
able  vehicle. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  Glauber!. 

Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre . 

Land. 

Take  three  pounds  of  nitre,  and 
one  pound  of  the  ftrong  fpirit, 
or  oil  of  vitriol.  Mix  them 
cautioufly  and  gradually  toge¬ 
ther,  under  a  chimney ;  and 
then  diftii,  at  firft  with  a  gentle, 
and  afterwards  with  a  ftronger 
heat. 

Edinb . 

Put  two  pounds  of  nitre  into  a  glafs 
retort ;  and  add  by  degrees  one 
pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm 
water.  Diftii  in  a  fand  heat  gra¬ 
dually  increafed,  till  the  matter 
remains  dry. 

This  fpirit  is  rectified  by  &  fecond 
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diftillation,  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  in  a  glafs  cucurbit, 
with  its  head  and  receiver  :  the 
phlegm  ariles,  leaving  the  fpirit 
behind. 

Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expels 
that  of  the  nitre,  in  red  corrofive 
vapours,  which  begin  to  itfue  im¬ 
mediately  upon  mixture,  and  which 
the  operator  ought  cautioufly  to 
avoid.  A  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol 
is  fufHcient  to  expel  all  the  acid 
from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre, 
not  from  more  :  fome  direft  equal 
parts  of  the  two.  The  fpirit,  in 
either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ; 
the  difference  in  this  refpeCt  affect¬ 
ing  only  the  refiduum.  When  two 
parts  of  nitre  are  taken  to  one  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  remaining  al¬ 
kaline  bafts  of  the  nitre  is  com¬ 
pletely  faturated  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  and  the  refult  is  a  neutral 
fait,  the  fame  with  vitrioiated  tartar, 
as  we  lhall  fee  hereafter:  if  more 
nitre  is  ufed,  a  part  of  the  nitre 
in  fubftance  will  remain  blended 
with  this  vitrioiated  fait :  if  lefs 
nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  enough 
to  faturate  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  refiduum  will  be  not  a  neutral 
fait,  but  a  very  acid  one.  In  this 
laft  cafe  there  is  one  conveniency; 
the  acid  fait  being  readily  diflo- 
luble  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got  ont 
without  breaking  the  retort,  which 
the  others  are  not. 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in 
ftrength  to  the  vitriolic,  and  dif- 
lodges  ail  but  that  from  alkaline 
fairs  or  earths.  It  differs-  from  all 
the  other  acids  in  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters  :  if  a  folution 
of  any  inflammable  fubftance,  as 
hartfhorn,  &c.  in  this  acid  be  fet  to 
evaporate  ;  as  foon  as  the  matter 
approaches  to  drynefs,  a  violent 
detonation  enfues.  The  chief  ufe 
of  this  acid  is  as  a  menftruum  for 
certain  minerals,  and  as  the  bafts 

of 
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ef  fome  particular  preparations,  of 
which  hereafter.  It  has  been  given 
likewife  diluted  with  any  conve¬ 
nient  vehicle,  as  a  diuretic,  from 
ten  to  fifty  drops. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  MARINI 
Glauberi. 

Glauber's  Jpirit  of  fea  fait. 

Lond. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fea  fait,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  ftrong  fpirit 
or  oil  of  vitriol.  Dilute  the  acid 
fpirit  with  a  pint  of  water,  and 
pour  this  mixture,  by  little  and 
little,  on  the  fait  under  a  chim¬ 
ney;  then  diftil,  at  firft  with  a 
gentle  and  afterwards  with  a 
ftronger  fire. 

Edinb. 

Fut  into  a  glafs  retort  two  pounds 
of  fea  fait  decrepitated  (that  is, 
dried  over  the  fire  till  it  ceafes  to 
crackle,  and  pour  thereon,  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little,  one  pound  of  oil 
of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Place 
the  retort  in  fand  ;  and,  with  a 
fire  gradually  increafed,  diftil  to 
drynefs.  This  fpirit  is  rectified 
by  a  fecond  diftillation,  in  a 
glafs  cucurbit,  with  a  head  and 
receiver  adapted  to  it  :  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath  the  phlegm 
will  arife,  leaving  the  fpirit  be¬ 
hind;, 

The  marine  acid  arifes,  not  in 
red  fumes  like  the  nitrous,  but  in 
white-ones.  The  addition  of  wa- 
ter  is  more  neceftary  here  than  in 
the  foregoing  procefs;  the  marine 
vapours  being  fo  volatile,  as  fcarce 
to  condenfe  without  fome  adven¬ 
titious  humidity ;  and  hence  the 
rectification,  directed  in  the  fecond 
procefs,  does  notfucceed  fo  well  as 
that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  a  part  of 
the  marine  fpirit  arifing  along  with 
the  phlegm.  The  oil  of  vitriol 
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is  mo  ft  conveniently  mixed  with 
the  water  in  an  earthen  or  (tone- 
ware  veftel :  for  unlefs  the  mixture 
is  made  exceeding  (lowly,  it  grows 
fo  hot  as  to  endanger  breaking  a 
glafs  one. 

The  fpirit  of  fea  fait  is  the 
weakeft  of  the  mineral  acids,  but 

1 

ftronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable:' 
it  requires  a  greater  fire  to  diftil  it 
than  that  of  nitre,  yet  is  more 
readily  diflipated  by  the  aCtion  of 
the  air.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  as  a 
menftruum,  for  the  making  of  o- 
ther  preparations :  fometimes  like- 
wife  it  is  given,  properly  diluted/ 
as  an  antiphlogiflic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  from  ten  to  fixty  or  fe-j 
venty  drops. 

SpIRITUS  SALIS. 

Spirit  of  fait. 

Take  a  pound  of  tea  fait  thorough¬ 
ly  dried,  and  three  pounds  of 
powdered  bricks.  Mix,  and  put 
them  into  an  earthen  retort,  of 
fuch  a  fize  that  they  may  fill 
only  one  half  of  it.  Place  the 
retort  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a  large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  junctures.  Let* 
the  fire  be  applied,  at  firft  very 
fparingly,  and  afterwards  in- 
crcafed  by  degrees,  until  all  the* 
fprrits  are  driven  over  in  the 
form  of  clouds.  When  the  vef- 
fels  are  grown  cold,  pour  out 
the  diftilled  liquor  into  a  glafs 
cucurbit,  and  gently  abftraCt 
from  it  the  phlegm,  which  will  i 
leave  the  fpirit  pure. 

Instead  ofbrickduft, fome  have  1 
ufed  bolar  earths  and  clays.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  thefe  fub- 
ftances  aCt  by  difcontinuing  and  di¬ 
viding  the  particles  of  the  fair,  fo 
as  to  enable  the  fire  to  expel  the 
fpirit :  if  this  was  true,  glafs  or 
fand  would  prove  equally  fervice- 
able,  and  the  fame  intermedium 

would 
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vould  anfwer  as  well  for  a  num- 
jer  of  times  as  at  firft;  thereverfe 
>f  which,  experiments  Ihew  to  be 
rue.  Brick-earth,  and  other  fub- 
lances  of  this  kind,  contain  a 
mall  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid, 
yhofe  known  property  it  is  to  dif- 
tigage  the  acid  of  fea  fait,  and 
yhich  is  the  only  part  of  them  of 
ife  in  this  procefs.  The  quantity 
if  fpirit,  therefore,  obtained  by 
hefe  intermedia,  is  only  in  pro- 
lortion  to  that  of  the  acid  con- 
ained  in  them,  which  is  extremely 
mail.  This  has  occafioned  fome 
o  make  ufe  of  vitriol,  as  contain- 
ag  a  larger  quantity  of  the  vi- 
riolic  acid  :  but  though  vitriol  is 
a  this  refped  greatly  preferable 
3  brickduft,  or  the  argillaceous 
arths ;  yet  in  another,  it  is  found 
:fs  eligible ;  its  metallic  part  fo 
rongly  adheres  to  the  marine  acid, 
s  to  keep  it  down  after  it  is  fepa- 
ited  from  its  balls,  or  elfe  arifes 
[long  with  it,  and  defiles  the  pro- 
udl.  Thefe  methods  therefore  of 
(trading  the  fpirit  of  fait  have 
een  for  fome  time  laid  afide ;  the 
iregoing,  in  which  the  pure  vi- 
iolic  acid  itfelf  is  ufed,  being  in 
1  refpe&s  more  convenient  and 
Ivantageous. 

AQUA  FORTIS. 

Lond. 

'ake  of 
Nitre, 

Green  vitriol  uncalcined,  each 
three  pounds ; 

The  fame  vitriol  calcined,  one 
pound  and  a  half. 

Iix  them  well  together,  and  difcil 
with  a  very  ftrong  fire,  as  long 
as  any  red  vapour  arifes. 

AQUA  FORTIS  SIMPLEX. 

Single  aquafortis. 

E'dinh. 

ake  two  parts  of  vitriol  calcined 
to  Vvhitenefs,  and  one  part  of 
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powdered  nitre.  Mix  them  very 
well  together,  and  fill  therewith 
an  earthen  retort  to  two-thirds  ; 
then  fit  on  a  large  receiver,  and 
proceed  to  diftillation ;  which 
is  to  be  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  dire&ed  for  fpirit  of 
fait. 

The  vitriol  here  is  not  liable  to 
the  inconvenience  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  remark  :  it  only  oc- 
cafions  a  greater  heat  to  be  ne- 
ceftary  than  when  the  pure  vitriolic 
acid  is  ufed,  for  the  acid  of  the  vi¬ 
triol  mud:  be  extricated  before  it 
can  a£t  on  the  nitre ;  the  fire, 
however,  mull  not  be  extremely 
ftrong,  otherwife  fome  of  the  me¬ 
tallic  parts  of  the  vitriol  will  be 
forced  over  along  with  the  nitrous 
acid  :  the  direction  of  thoroughly 
mixing  the  ingredients  ought  to  be 
well  attended  to,  for  if  this  is 
negledted,  or  but  fiightly  perform¬ 
ed,  the  due  quantity  of  acid  will 
not  be  obtained.  The  produce  of 
thefe  procelfes  is  a  fpirit  of  nitre 
containing  fo  much  more  phlegm, 
or  watery  moifture,  than  Glauber's 
fpirit,  as  the  vitriol  employed  in 
its  preparation  does  more  than  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

AQUA  FORTIS  DUPLEX. 

Double  aquafortis. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Green  vitriol  calcined  to  white- 

nefs, 

Clay  dried  and  powdered. 
Powdered  nitre,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix'  them  well  together,  and  diftil 
in  an  earthen  retort  as  above. 

This  procefs  is  an  unartful  one. 
The  clay  appears  to  be  of  very 
little  ufe,  though  the  contrivers  of 
the  procefs  feem,  from  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  vitriol,  to  have 
G  g  laid 
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laid  confiderable  ftrefs  on  it :  all  it 
can  do  is  to  hinder  the  melting  of 
the  l'alts.  It  would  doubtlefe  be 
better  to  omit  the  clay,  and  increafe 
the  quantity  of  the  vitriol ;  which, 
in  order  to  make  the  aquafortis  of 
the  ftrength  here  intended,  fhould 
undergo  a  farther  degree  of  calci¬ 
nation. 

The  great  demand  which  there 
is  in  fundry  bufinefles  for  aquafor¬ 
tis  has  occafioned  the  preparation 
of  it  to  become  a  ,trade  by  itfelf. 
Hence  larger  and  lefs  expenfive  in- 
firuments  than  thofe  mentioned  a- 
bove,  have  been  contrived.  The 
common  diftilling  velfel  is  a  large 
iron  pot,  with  an  earthen,  or  ftone- 
ware  Hill-head,  to  which  is  adapt¬ 
ed  a  large  glafs  globe,  or  elfe  a 
jar  made  ot  the  fame  kind  of  clay 
as  the  head.  The  workmen  are 
not  at  the  trouble  either  of  drying 
the  vitriol,  or  pounding  the  nitre, 
but  throw  them  both  promifcu- 
oufly  into  the  pot,  where  the  fire 
foon  liquefies,  and  mixes  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  aquafortis,  prepar¬ 
ed  after  this  manner,  is  extremely 
impure,  and  utterly  unfit  for  many 
purpofes,  fuch  in  particular  are  the 
folution  of  mercury  and  of  filver  : 
the  violence  of  the  fire,  employed 
in  the  operation,  never  fails  to  ele¬ 
vate  fome  of  the  metallic  parts  of 
the  vitriol ;  the  nitre  is  ufed  rough 
or  unrefined,  which  containing  a 
portion  of  fea  fait,  fends  over  fome 
of  the  marine  along  with  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid ;  nor  are  the  ingredients 
free  from  bits  of  wood,  or  other 
vegetable  matters,  which  burning 
in  the  procefs  foul  the  fpirit  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  giving  it,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  high  colour. 
If  therefore  common  aquafortis 
be  employed  in  any  medicinal  pre¬ 
paration,  it  ought  to  be  previoufly 
purified  ;  the  moll  efFedual  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  which  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


Part  III. 

Aqua  fortis  purii^icata. 

Purified  aquafortis. 

Drop  into  the  aquafortis  a  drop  or 
two  of  folution  of  filver.  If  it 
becomes  milky  or  cloudy,  drop 
in  a  little  more  of  the  folution, 
till  a  frelh  addition  occafions  no 
further  change ;  allowing  pro¬ 
per  intervals  for  the  white  mat¬ 
ter  to  fettle,  that  the  effeft  of  a 
new  addition  may  be  the  better 
perceived  .  Then  pour  the  liquor! 
into  a  glafs  retort,  and  dillil  in 
a  fand-heat  to  drynefs. 

;  Jm 

The  milkinefs  produced  by  the, 
folution  of  filver  is  a  certain  mark, 
of  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  in  the 
aquafortis ;  the  filver  abforbing 
thofe  acids,  and  forming  with  them 
a  concrete  which  the  liquor  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  holding  difiolved.  If  the 
aquafortis  is  not  made  at  all  cloudy 
by  this  folution,  we  may  becer^aiir 
of  its  having  been  previoufly  free 
from  the  leaft  admixture  of  thofe 
heterogeneous  acids ;  and  when  it 
ceafes  to  become  milky  from  a  freft; 
addition,  we  may  be  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that  how  much  foever  it  migh 
have  contained  of  them  at  firft 
they  are  now  perfectly  feparated. 

The  folution  of  filver  is  to  b< 
made  in  aquafortis  already  puri 
fied.  Where  this  cannot  be  had( 
the  little  quantity  generally  fuffi 
cient  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  ma; 
be  made  in  the  common  impur 
fort  of  aquafortis,  which  will  b 
purified  during  the  diflolution  it 
felf.  Put  a  thin  bit  of  filver  in'j 
to  a  little  of  the  aquafortis,  an< 
fet  the  vial  in  a  fand-heat  :  I  i 
the  aquafortis  is  pure,  numerou  i 
minute  bubbles  will  ifiue  from  th  j 
filver  on  all  fides,  and  the  meta 
will  gradually  diffolve  without  all 
teririg  the  tranfparency  of  the  li 
quor  :  but  if  the  aquafortis  con. 
tains  marine  or  vitriolic  acid,  it 
will  quickly  become  milky,  thofjj 
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cids  uniting  with  the  filver,  as  in 
he  above  procefs,  as  faft  as  the  ni- 
rous  acid  diffolves  it.  As  the  white 
latter  precipitates  upon,  and  ad¬ 
ores  to,  the  furface  of  the  filver, 
:>  as  to  impede  the  further  adlion 
f  the  menftruum  ;  the  liquor  muft 
ie  filtered  and  treated  in  the  fame 
nanner  with  a  bit  of  frefh  filver  : 
f  any  milkinefs  Hill  enfues,  the 
iperation  muft  be  repeated  with 
nother  piece  of  the  metal,  till  all 
he  foreign  acids  arefeparated,  and 
he  filver  is  found  to  diflolve  clear, 
jood  aquafortis  takes  up  about 
lalf  its  own  weight  of  filver. 

The  filver  may  be  recovered  from 
he  white  fettlings,  without  any 
onfiderable  lofs,  by  the  following 
lethod. 

,etthe  matter  be  thoroughly  dried, 
then  mixed  with  a  little  potafh, 
and  the  mixture  made  into  a 
pafte  with  oil.  Put  this  pafte 
into  a  crucible,  furrounding  it 
every  where  with  a  little  more 
potafh.  Set  the  crucible  in  a 
proper  furnace,  and  gradually 
raife  the  fire  fo  as  to  bring  the 
whole  into  fufion.  When  the 
crucible  is  grown  cold,  a  lump 
of  fine  filver  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom. 


.QUA  FORTIS  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  aquajortis. 

Land . 

fake  fixteen  ounces  of  aquafortis, 
and  one  dram  of  fea  fait.  Diflil 
them  to  drynefs. 

This  is  defigned  as  a  menftruum 
or  quickfilver,  for  the  preparation 
f  the  red  mercurial  corrofive,  or 
ed  precipitate  as  it  is  called  ; 
/hich  the  marine  acid  in  this  com¬ 
pound  liquor  renders  of  a  more 
parkling  appearance,  and  more 
•eautiful  to  the  eye,  than  when 
nade  with  the  nitrous  acid  alone. 


AQUA  REGIA. 

Edinb* 

Put  an  nounce  of  powdered  fal  am¬ 
moniac  into  a  large  cucurbit,  and 
add  to  it,  by  little  and  little  at 
a  time,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  or  double  aqdafortis.  Let 
them  ftand  together  in  a  fand- 
heat,  till  the  fait  is  entirely  dif- 
folved. 

The  glafs  in  which  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  made  fhould  be  placed  un¬ 
der  a  chimney  (to  carry  up  the  of- 
fenfive  vapour)  and  its  orifice  by  no 
means  ftopt  till  fuch  time  as  the  fait 
is  perfe&ly  diffolved,  and  the  fumes 
ceafe  to  arife  with  impetuofity. 
Thefe  cautions  are  extremely  ne- 
ceffary,  if  the  procefs  be  conduced 
according  to  the  directions  above. 
But  if  the  fal  ammoniac,  finely 
powdered,  be  gradually  added  to 
the  acid  fpirit  (which  ought  to  be 
of  a  middle  degree  of  ftrength  be¬ 
tween  fingle  aquafortis  and  ftrong 
fpirit  of  nitre)  the  folution  will  pro¬ 
ceed  without  any  inconvenience ; 
and  may  be  finiflied  in  a  reafonable 
compafs  of  time,  provided  the  mix¬ 
ture  be  now  and  then  ftirred. - 

The  only  ufe  of  aqua  regia  and 
the  aquae  fortes,  is  as  menftrua  for 
certain  mineral  fubftances. 

ACETUM  DISTILL  ATUM,  vel 
SPIRITUS  ACETI. 

j Dijlilled  vinegar,  or  fpirit  of 
vinegar* 

q 

Lond. 

Let  vinegar  be  diftilled  with  a 
gentle  heat  as  long  as  the  drops 
fall  free  from  an  empyreuma. 

If  fome  part  of  the  fpirit  which 
comes  over  firft  be  thrown  away, 
the  reft  will  be  the  llronger. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  the  beft  vine¬ 
gar  into  a  large,  fhallow,  glafs 
veftel,  and  with  a  gemle  heat, 
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in  a  fand-bath,  evaporate  about 
one-fourth  part  of  it ;  then  diftil 
the  remainder  in  an  alembic, 
with  a  glafs  head,  gradually  in- 
creafing  the  fire,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  comes  off  clear. 

Th  1  s  procefs  may  be  performed 
either  in  a  common  ftill  with  its 
head,  or  in  a  retort.  The  bet¬ 
ter  kinds  of  wine  vinegar  fhould 
be  made  ufe  of:  thofe  prepared 
from  malt  liquors,  however  fine 
and  clear  they  may  feem  to  be, 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  a  vif- 
cous  fubtlance,  as  appears  from 
the  fliminefs  and  ropinefsto  which 
they  are  very  much  fubjedt ;  this 
not  only  hinders  the  acid  parts 
from  arifing  freely,  but  likewife  is 
apt  to  make  the  vinegar  boil  over 
into  the  recipient,  and  at  the  fame 
time  difpofes  it  to  receive  a  dif- 
agreeable  impreftion  from  the  fire. 
And  indeed,  with  the  bell  kind  of 
vinegar,  if  the  diftillation  be  car¬ 
ried  on  to  any  great  length,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  avoid  an  ern- 
pyreuma.  The  beft  method  of 
preventing  this  inconvenience  is,  if 
a  retort  be  made  ufe  of,  to  place 
the  fand  but  a  little  way  up  its 
fides,  and  when  fo  me  what  more 
than  half  the  liquor  is  come  over, 
to  pour  on  the  remainder  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  frefh  vinegar  equal  to  that 
of  the  liquor  drawn  off :  this  may 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times ; 
the  vinegar  fupplied  at  each  time 
being  previoufly  made  hot :  the 
addition  of  cold  liquor  would  not 
only  prolong  the  operation,  but 
alfo  endanger  breaking  the  re¬ 
tort.  If  the  common  ftill  is  em¬ 
ployed,  it  fhould  likewife  be  occa- 
lionally  fupplied  with  frefh  vine¬ 
gar,  in  proportion  as  the  fpirit 
runs  off;  and  this  continued,  until 
the  procefs  can  be  conveniently  car¬ 


ried  no  farther :  the  diftilled  fpiril 
muff  be  rectified  by  a  fecond  diftil. 
lation  in  a  retort,  or  glafs  alembic, 
for  though  the  head  and  receive] 
be  of  glafs  or  ftone-ware,  the  acic 
will  contract  a  metallic  taint  froir 
the  pewter  worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  i; 
commonly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs 
though  if  fkilfully  managed,  i 
might  be  made  to  turn  to  good  ac 
count;  the  moil  acid  parts  of  th< 
vinegar  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Mix' 
ed  with  about  three  times  it; 
weight  of  fine  dry  fand,  and  com 
mitted  to  diftillation  in  a  retort 
with  a  well-regulated  fire,  it  yield 
an  exceeding  ftrong  acid  fpirit;  to 
gether  with  an  empyreumatic  oil 
which  taints  the  fpirit  with  a  dif 
agreeable  odour.  This  acid  i 
neverthelefs,  without  any  redtifica 
tion,  better  for  fome  purpofes  (as  i 
little  of  it  will  go  a  great  way 
than  the  pure  fpirit  ;  particular!; 
for  making  the  fal  diureticus  of  thj 
London  difpenfatory ;  for  there  th 
oily  matter,  on  which  its  ill  flavou 
depends,  is  burnt  out  by  the  cal 
cination. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  pure 
and  ftronger  acid  than  vinegar  it 
felf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  othe 
refpedts.  The  medical  virtues  0 
thefe  liquors  may  be  feen  in  thi 
fedtion  of  acids,  page  61,  and  un 
der  the  article  Acetum,  pag.  74 
their  principal  difference  from  th 
mineral  acids  confifts  in  their  bein: 
milder,  lefs  ftimulating,  lefs  dif 
pofed  to  affedi  the  kidneys,  and  pro 
mote  the  urinary  fecretions,  or  t 
coagulate  the  animal  juices.  Th 
matter,  left  after  the  diftillation  i 
glafs  veffels,  though  not  ufed  ii 
medicine,  would  doubtlefs  prove 
ferviceable  detergent,  faponaceou 
acid ;  and  in  this  light  it  ftand 
recommended  by  Boerhaave. 
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SECT.  V. 

Combination  of  acid  with  vinous  /pints. 


ALL  the  mineral  acids,  on 
being  mixed  with  fpirit  of 
vine,  raife  a  great  ebullition  and 
leat.  If  the  acid  is  in  finall  quan- 
;ity,  it  unites  intimately  with  the 
/inous  fpirit,  fo  as  to  arife  with  it 
n  diftillation.  The  tafte,  and  all 
he  characters  of  acidity,  are  de- 
troyed  ;  and  the  mixture  acquires 
i  grateful  flavour,  which  neither  of 
:he  ingredients  had  before. 

5PIRITUS  VITRIOLI DULCIS. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol . 

Lond . 

Take  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  one  pound  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Cau- 
tioufly  mix  them  together  by  lit¬ 
tle  and  little  at  a  time,  and 
diftil  the  mixture,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  till  a  black  froth 
begins  to  arife  :  then  immedi¬ 
ately  remove  the  whole  from 
the  fire,  left  this  froth  fhould 
pafs  over  into  the  recipient,  and 
fruftrate  the  operation. 

Edinb. 

'nto  four  pints  of  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  drop  caution  fly  one 
pound  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Digeft 
in  a  clofe-ftopt  matrafs,  with  a 
verv  gentle  warmth  infand,  for 
eight  days;  and  then  diftil  with 
a  foft  fire,  till  oily  drops  begin 
to  appear  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort. 

Add  to  the  diftilled  fpirit,  an 
I. ,  equal  meafure  of  water,  in  which 
feme  fait  of  tartar  has  been  dif- 
folved,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
dram  of  the  fait  to  a  pint  of  the 
water :  mix  them  togeter,  by 
fhaking  the  veftel  ;  and  draw 


off  the  fpirit  again  by  a  gentle 

heat. 

The  different  proportions  of 
the  acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous  in  thefe 
proceftes,  make  no  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce,  provided 
the  diftillation  is  duly  conducted  ; 
all  the  redundant  acid  being  left 
in  the  refiduum. 

A  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors. 
Some  direCt  the  fpirit  of  wine  to 
be  put  firft  into  the  retort,  and  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it 
all  at  once  ;  a  method  of  proce¬ 
dure  by  no  means  advifeable,  as  a 
violent  heat  and  ebullition  always 
enfue,  which  not  only  diflipate  a 
part  of  the  mixture, but  hazard  alfo 
the  breaking  of  the  veffel,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  operator.  Others 
put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  retort 
firft,  then  by  means  of  a  funnel, 
with  a  long  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  juft  to  the  furface  of  the 
acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit  of  wine : 
if  this  is  done  with  fufficient  cau¬ 
tion,  the  vinous  fpirit  fpreads  itfelf 
on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  two  liquors  appear  diftinCt : 
on  ftanding  for  a  week  or  two,  the 
vinous  fpirit  is  gradually  imbibed, 
without  any  commotion,  and  the 
veftel  may  then  be  fafely  fhaken, 
to  complete  the  mixture  ;  but  if 
the  fpirit  is  poured  in  too  haftily  at 
firft,  or  if  the  veftel  is  moved  be¬ 
fore  the  two  liquors  have  in  fome 
degree  incorporated, the  fame  effeCt 
enfues  as  in  the  foregoing  cafe. 
The  only  fecure  way  is,  to  add  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  fpirit  of  wine 
by  a  little  quantity  at  a  time,  wait¬ 
ing  till  the  firft  addition  is  incor- 
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porated  before  another  quantity  is 
put  in  :  by  this  management,  the 
heat  that  enfues  is  inconfiderable, 
and  the  mixture  is  effected  without 
any  inconvenience. 

The  diftillation  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  with  an  equable  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo 
long  as  till  a  black  froth  begins  to 
appear  ;  for  before  this  time  a  li¬ 
quor  will  arife  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  fpirit  here  intended. 
The  feveral  products  are  moft  com- 
modioufly  kept  apart  by  ufing  a 
tubulated  receiver,  fo  placed,  that 
its  pipe  may  convey  the  matter 
which  fhall  come  over,  into  a  vial 
fet  underneath :  the  juncture  of 
the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be 
luted  with  a  pafte  made  of  linfeed 
meal,  and  further  fecured  by  a  piece 
of  wet  bladder :  the  lower  junc¬ 
ture  may  be  clofed  only  with  fome 
foft  wax,  that  the  vial  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  removed  with  eafe. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes  in 
thin  fubtle  vapours,  which  con- 
denfe  upon  the  lides  of  the  reci¬ 
pient  in  ftreight  ffriae.  It  is  colour- 
lefs  as  water,  very  volatile,  inflam¬ 
mable,  of  an  extremely  fragrant 
fmell,  in  tafte  fomewhat  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  fome  time,  white  fumes  arife, 
which  either  form  irregular  ffriae, 
or  are  collected  into  large  round 
drops  like  oil:  on  the  lirff  appear¬ 
ance  of  thefe,  the  vial  (or  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  if  a  common  one  is  made 
ufe  of)  muff  be  taken  away.  If 
another  be  fubftituted,  and  the  di¬ 
ftillation  continued,  an  acid  liquor 
comes  over,  of  an  exceeding  pun¬ 
gent  fmell,  like  the  fumes  of  burn¬ 
ing  brimftone.  At  length  a  black 
froth  begins  haftily  to  arife,  and 
prevents  our  carrying  the  procefs 
further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphureous 
fpirit  is  found  fwimming  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  of  a  light  y  cl  low- 


colour,  a  ftrong,  penetrating,  and 
very  agreeable  fmell.  This  oil 
feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  with  the  eflential  oils  of  vege¬ 
tables.  It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  communicates  to  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  menftruum  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified! 
fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  is  of  a  dark  blackifh  co-i 
lour,  and  ftill  highly  acid.  Treat¬ 
ed  with  frelli  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  it  yields 
the  fame  productions;  till  at  length, 
all  the  acid  that  remains  unvola- 
tilized  being  fatiated  with  the  in¬ 
flammable  oily  matter  of  the  fpirit, 
the  compound  proves  a  bitumi¬ 
nous,  fulphureous  mafs ;  which  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  open  veffels, 
readily  burns,  leaving  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fixt  afhes  ;  in  clofe 
ones,  explodes  with  violence ;  and 
with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  forms  a  com- 
pound,  nearly  limilar  to  one  com- 
pofed  of  alkalies  and  fulphur. 

D  ulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  h  as  been 
for  fome  time  greatly  efteemed 
both  as  a  menftruum  and  a  medi¬ 
cine.  It  diffolves  fome  refinous 
and  bituminous  fubftances  more  rea¬ 
dily  than  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and, 
extracts  elegant  tinftures  from  fun- 
dry  vegetables  ;  efpecially  if  recti¬ 
fied,  as  in  the  fecond  of  the  above 
precedes,  from  a  little  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  to  feparate  an  v  redundant  aci¬ 
dity.  As  a  medicine,  it  promotes 
perfpiration  and  the  urinary  fecre- 
tion,  expels  flatulencies,  and  in 
many  cafes  abates  fpafmodic  ftric- 
tures,  eafes  pains  and  procures 
fleep  :  the  dole  is  from  ten  to  eighty 
or  ninety  drops  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  It  is  not  efientially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  celebrated  anodyne 
liquor  of  Hoffman;  to  which  it  is, 
by  the  author  himfelf,  not  unfre- 
quently  dire&ed  as  a  fuccedaneum. 
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Liquor  anodynus  mineralis 
Hoff  mann  1. 

Hoffman  s  jnineral  anodyne  liquor. 
Into  half  a  pound  of  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol,  placed  in  a  large 
glafs  retort,  pour  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle,  through  a  long-ftemmed  fun¬ 
nel,  one  pint  and  a  half  of  highly 
re&ified  fpirit  of  wine-  Stop  the 
mouth  of  the  retort,  digeft  for 
fome  days,  and  then  diftil  with  a 
very  gentle  heat.  At  firft  a  fragran  t 
fpirit  of  wine  will  arife;  and 
after  it  a  more  fragrant  volatile 
fpirit,  to  be  caught  in  a  frefh  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  receiver  being  again 
changed,  a  fulphureous,  volatile, 
acid  phlegm  comes  over;  and  at 
length  a  fweet  oil  of  <vitrioU 
which  fhould  be  immediately  fe- 
parated,  left  it  be  abforbed  by 
the  phlegm.  Mix  the  firft  and 
fecond  fpirits  together,  and  in 
two  ounces  of  this  mixture  dif- 
folve  twelve  drops  of  the  fweet 
oil.  If  the  liquor  has  any  ful¬ 
phureous  fmell,  rediftil  it  from 
a  little  fait  of  tartar.  Parif 

Whether  this  is  the  exadl  pre¬ 
paration,  fo  much  recommended 
and fo often prefcribed  by  Hoffman, 
as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic, 
we  cannot  determine.  We  learn 
from  his  own  writings,  that  his  a- 
nodyne  liquor  was  compofed  of  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  the 
aromatic  oil  which  arifes  after  it  ; 
but  not  in  what  proportions  he  mix¬ 
ed  them  together.  The  college  of 
Wirtemberg  feemed  to  think  that 
all  the  oil  was  mixed  with  all  the 
fpirit  obtained  in  one  operation, 
without  regard  to  the  precife  quan¬ 
tities. 

Aqua  Rabelliana. 

Eau  de  Rabel. 

Take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine.  Pour  the  vinous 
fprit  gradually  into  the  acid,  and 
digeft  in  a  clofe  matrafs.  Parif 


This  liquor  has  been  greatly  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  France  as  a  reftringent, 
and  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
dulcified  fpirit;  from  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  having  a  confiderable  acidity. 

SPIRITUS  ^ETHEREUS. 

Ethereal  fpirit. 

Edinb . 

Take  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  rec¬ 
tified  as  in  the  fecond  of  the 
foregoing  proceffes  under  that 
title,  page  453. 

Water  in  which  fait  of  tartar  has 
been  diffolved,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  there  prefcribed ;  of  each 
equal  parts. 

Mix  them  together,  then  fuffer  them 
to  reft,  and  fepkrate  the  ethereal 
fpirit  which  rifes  to  the  top. 

Great  part  of  the  dulcified  fpirit 
of  vitriol  may  be  recovered 
from  the  remaining  liquor 
diftillation.  ’  ‘  &  .  ' 

The  preparation  cfr  this  lingu¬ 
lar  fluid,  now  firft  received  into  a 
public  pharmacopoeia,  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  a  few  hands ;  for 
though  feveral  proceffes  have  been 
publifhed  for  obtaining  it,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  molt  of  them  is  precarious, 
and  fome  of  them  are  accompanied 
alfo  with  danger  to  the  operator. 
The  principal  difficulty  Confifts  in 
the  diftillation  of  the  dulcified  fpi¬ 
rit  of  vitriol :  where  that  fpirit  it- 
felf  only  is  wanted,  the  method 
above  directed  for  it  fucceeds  in 
perfection:  but  when  it  is  made 
with  a  view  to  the  ether,  a  little 
variation  is  neceffary,  for  only  a 
fmali  quantity  of  ether  can  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  fpirit  fo  prepared. 
There,  the  diftillation  is  performed 
with  an  equable  and  gentle  heat : 
here  the  fire  fhould  be  haftily 
railed,  fo  as  to  make  the  liquor 
boil,  for  on  this  circumftance  the 
produce  of  ether  principally  de¬ 
pends.  (See  a  paper  on  this  fub- 
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jeCt  by  Dr.  Morris,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  and  Inquiries,  publifhed  by 
a  lociety  of  phvficians  in  Lon¬ 
don.)  The  heat  maybe  kept  up 
to  this  degree  till  the  black  froth 
begins  to  appear :  but  it  is  more 
advifable,  when  the  ebullition  has 
continued  for  a  little  time,  to  abate 
the  heat.  The  moll  fecure  way 
will  be,  as  foon  as  the  mixture  boils 
with  large  bubbles,  to  entirely  re¬ 
move  the  fire:  the  retort  Ihould 
be  furrounded  with  fand  in  an  iron, 
pot,  and  the  heat,  which  thefe  have 
by  this  time  acquired,  will  be  luf- 
ficient  for  keeping  up  the  ebullition 
a  little  longer ,  and  forcompleating 
the  diftillation.  The  diftilled  fpirit 
is  to_be  drawn  over  again  from 
fome  fixt  alkaline  fait ;  but  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  water,  in  this  rectificati¬ 
on,  does  not  appear  to  be  neceffary. 
The  ether  is  to  be  feparated  from 
the  rectified  fpirit  in  the  manner 
above  prefejribed. 

The  ether  or  ethereal  fpirit  is 
the  lighteft,  moft  volatile,  and  in¬ 
flammable,  of  all  known  liquids. 
It  is  lighter  than  the  moll  high¬ 
ly  rectified"  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  7  to  8 :  a 
drop,  let  fall  on  the  hand,  eva¬ 
porates  almolt  in  an  inftant,  lcarce- 
ly  rendering  the  part  moift.  It  does 
not  mix,  or  only  in  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine, 
alkaline  lixivia,  volatile  alkaline 
fpirits,  or  acids ;  but  is  a  powerful 
diffolvent  for  oils,  balfams,  refins, 
and  other  analogous  fubftances.  It 
has  a  fragrant  odour,  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  volatility  of  the 
fluid,  is  dilFufed  through  a  large 
fpace.  Its  medical  effeCts  are  not 
as  yet  much  known,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  a  fluid  of 
fo  much  iubtilty  mull  have  confi- 
derable  ones,  it  has  often  been 
found  to  give  eafe  in  violent  head- 


achs,  by  being  applied  externally  to 
the  part,  and  to  relieve  the  tooth- 
ach,  by  being  laid  on  the  afflicted 
jaw.  It  has  been  given  alfo  inter¬ 
nally,  with  benefit,  in  whooping 
coughs,  and  hyfterical  cafes,  fromi 
two  or  three  drops  to  five  and 
twenty  in  a  glafs  of  wine  or  wa¬ 
ter  j  which  fhould  be  fwallowed' 
as  quick  as  poffible,  as  the  ether 
fo  ipeedily  exhales. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  DULCIS.  I 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre . 

Lond. 

Take  a  quart  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fpirit  of  nitre.  Mix  them, 
by  pouring  the  nitrous  fpirit  in¬ 
to  the  other ;  and  diftil  with 
a  gentle  heat,  as  long  as  the 
liquor  which  comes  over  dees 
not  raife  any  effervefcence  with 
lixivial  falts. 

Edinh. 

Put  three  parts  of  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine  into  a  large  bolt-head, 
and  gradually  add  thereto  one 
part  of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Digeft 
them  together  for  two  days; 
and  then  diftil  in  a  fand-heat, 
according  to  art ;  taking  care, 
towards  the  end  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  that  the  retort  break  not 
from  too  great  a  heat. 

Here  the  operator  mull  take 
care  not  to  invert  the  order  of  mix¬ 
ing  the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  the  acid  ;  for  if 
he  fhould,  a  violent  effervefcence 
and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the 
matter  be  difperfed  in  highly  nox¬ 
ious  red  fumes.  The  motl  conve¬ 
nient  and  fafe  method  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  mixture  feems  to  be,  to  put 
the  inflammable  fpirit  into  a  large 
glafs  body  with  a  narrow  mouth, 
placed  under  a  chimney,  and  to 
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aglafs  funnel,  in  veryfmall  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  time;  fhaking  the  veflel 
as  foon  as  the  effervefcence  enfu- 
ing  upon  each  addition  ceafes,  be¬ 
fore  a  frefti  quantity  is  put  in : 
by  this  means,  the  glafs  will  heat 
equally,  and  be  prevented  from 
breaking.  During  the  a&ion  of 
the  two  fpirits  upon  one  another, 
the  veflel  fhould  be  lightly  cover¬ 
ed  ;  if  clofe  ftopt,  it  will  burft ; 
and  if  left  entirely  open,  fome  of 
the  more  valuable  pajjts  will  ex¬ 
hale.  Lemery  dire&s  the  mixture 
to  be  made  in  an  open  veflel :  by 
which  unfcientifical  procedure,  he 
ufually  loft,  as  he  himfelf  obferves, 
half  his  liquor  ;  and  we  may  pre¬ 
fume  that  the  remainder  was  not 
the  medicine  here  intended. 

The  liquors,  mixed  together, 
lhould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  at 
leaft  twelve  hours,  that  the  fumes 
may  entirely  fubflde,  and  the  union 
be  in  fome  meafure  completed. 
The  diftillation  fhould  be  perform¬ 
ed  with  a  very  flow  and  well  regu¬ 
lated  fire ;  otherwife  the  vapour 
will  expand  with  fo  much  force  as 
to  burft  the  veflels.  Wilfon  feems  to 
have  experienced  the  juftnefs  of 
this  obfervation ;  and  hence  directs 
the  jun£!ure  of  the  retort  and  re¬ 
ceiver  not  to  be  luted,  or  but 
Oightly:  if  a  tubulated  recipient, 
with  its  upright  long  pipe,  be  made 
ufe  of,  and  the  diftillation  perform¬ 
ed  with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
the  veffels  may  be  luted  without 
any  danger;  this  method  has 
likewife  another  advantage,  as  it 
afcertains  the  time  when  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  finifhed  :  examining  the 
diftilled  fpirit  every  now  and  then 
with  alkaline  falts,  as  dire&ed 
above,  is  fufticiently  troublefome  1 


whilft  in  a  water-bath,  we  may 
fafely  draw  over  all  that  will  arife, 
for  this  heat  will  elevate  no  more 
of  the  acid  than  what  is  dulcified 
by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
long  held,  and  not  undefervedly, 
in  great  efteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretions, 
expels  flatulencies,  and  moderately 
ftrengthens  theftomach  :  it  maybe 
given  from  twenty  drops  to  a  dram, 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  thefpiritus  volatilis  aro- 
maticus,  or  any  other  alkaline  fpi¬ 
rit,  it  proves  a  mild  yet  efficacious 
diaphoretic,  and  often  notably  diu¬ 
retic  ;  efpecially  in  fome  febrile 
cafes  where  fuch  a  falutary  evacua¬ 
tion  is  wanted.  A  fmall  proportion 
of  this  fpirit  added  to  malt  fpirits, 
gives  them  a  flavour  approaching 
to  that  of  French  brandy. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  DULCIS. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait . 

Edznh. 

This  is  made  with  fpirit  of  fait, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  dulci¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  nitre. 

The  dulcification  of  the  fpirit 
of  fait  does  not  fucceed  fo  perfe$> 
ly,  as  that  of  the  two  foregoing 
acids,  only  a  minute  portion  of  it 
uniting  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
unlefs  the  procefs  is  fkilfuiiy  mana¬ 
ged,  fcarce  any.  Some  have  held 
this  fpirit  in  great  efteem  againft 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigef- 
tion,  and  the  like,  following  from, 
hard  drinking ;  at  prefent  it  is  not 
often  made  ufe  of  or  kept  in  the 
fhops. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Neutral  falts , 


WHEN  any  add  and  any  al¬ 
kaline  falts  are  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  in  fuch  proportion  that 
neither  of  them  may  prevail,  they 
form  by  their  coalition  a  new  com¬ 
pound,  called  neutral.  In  all 
the  combinations  of  this  kind  (ex¬ 
cept  fome  of  thofe  with  vegetable 
acids)  the  alkali  and  acid  are  fo 
ftrongly  retained  by  one  another, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  difunited 
by  any  degree  of  fire.  How  vo¬ 
latile  foever  the  acid  was  by  itfelf, 
if  combined  with  a  fixt  alkali,  it 
proves  almoft  as  fixt  as  the  pure 
alkali:  if  the  alkali  is  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  kind,  the  compound  proves  alfo 
volatile,  fubliming  in  its  whole 
fubflance,  without  any  feparation 
of  its  parts.  There  are,  however, 
means  of  procuring  this  difunion 
by  the  intervention  of  other  bo¬ 
dies,  as  we  have  already  feen  in  the 
feparation  of  the  volatile  alkali  of 
fal  ammoniac,  and  of  the  acids  of 
nitre  and  fea  fait :  but  in  all  cafes 
©f  this  kind,  only  one  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  neutral  fait  can  pof- 
fibly  be  obtained  by  itfelf,  the  fe¬ 
paration  of  this  happening  folely 
in  virtue  of  the  fuper- added  body 
uniting  with  the  other. 


There  is  another  kind  of  com¬ 
pound  falts,  formed  by  the  coali¬ 
tion  of  acids  with  earthy  and  me¬ 
tallic  bodies.  Thefe  falts  differ 
from  the  true  neutral  ones  in'  fe- 
veral  obvious  properties :  fome  of 
them  change  blue  vegetable  juices 
to  a  green  like  alkalies,  and  others 
to  a  red  like  acids,  while  neutral 
falts  make  5no  change  in  the  co¬ 
lour:  mixed  with  boiling  milk, 
they  coagulate  it,  while  neutral 
falts  rather  prevent  its  coagula¬ 
tion  :  from  molt  of  them,  the  acid 
is  difunited  by  fire,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  additional  mat¬ 
ter,  of  which  we  have  feen  an  in- 
ftance  in  the  diftillation  of  the 
acid  of  vitriol :  but  the  moll  di- 
llinguilhing,  and  univerfal,  cha¬ 
racter  of  thefe  falts  is,  that  fo- 
lutions  of  them,  on  the  addition 
of  any  fixt  alkali,  grow  turbid, 
and  depofit  their  earth  or  metal. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  cuftom 
had  appropriated  fome  particular 
name  to  the  falts  of  this  clafs, 
to  prevent  their  being  confound¬ 
ed,  which  feveral  of  them  have  of¬ 
ten  been,  with  the  perfect  neutral 
falts. 


Vitriolic 

acid. 

Nitrous 

A  C  ID. 

Marini 

acid. 

Acetous 

acid. 

CoilMoN  FIXT 
ALKALI. 

- .j.  ,  .. 

Vitriolated 

tartar. 

Common 

nitre. 

Regenerated 
fea  fait. 

Sal  diureti- 
cus. 

A  £  K.  A  L  I  of 
SEA  SALT. 

Glauber’s 

fait. 

Cubical 

nitre. 

Sea  fait. 

A  fait  fimilar 
to  fal  diuret. 

Volatile 

ALKALI. 

Philo  fophic 
fal  ammon. 

Volatile 

nitre. 

Sal  ammo¬ 
niac. 

Spiritus 

Mindereri. 

Calc  a  rf.ods 
EARTH. 

Selenites. 

Calcareous 

nitre. 

Calcareous 
muriatic  fait. 

A  fubaftrin- 
gent  fait. 

-  Magkesia. 

Sal  catharti- 
cus  amarus. 

Purging  falts,  not  diftinguilhed  by  any 
particular  name. 

Soluble  earth  of 

i  CLAY. 

Alum. 

Aftringent  falts,  not  diftinguifhed  by 
any  particular  name. 

Neutral  Salts, 


Chap.  8. 

The  preceding  table  exhibits,  at 
one  view,  the  feveral  compound 
falts  refulting  from  the  union  of 
each  of  the  pure  acids  with  each  of 
the  common  alkalies  and  foluble 
earths ;  the  acids  being  placed  on 
the  top,  the  alkalies  and  earths  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  compound 
fait  in  therefpe&ive  interfe&ions ; 
and  is  thus  to  be  underftood.  In 
the  upright  columns,  under  each 
of  the  acids,  are  feen  the  feveral 
compound  falts  refulting  from  the 
union  of  that  acid  with  the  refpec- 
tive  alkalies  and  earths  on  the  left 
fide.  In  the  tranfverfe  columns, 
oppofite  to  each  particular  alkali 
and  earth,  are  feen  the  compound 
falts  refulting  from  the  union  of 
that  alkali  or  earth  with  the  re- 
fpettive  acids  on  the  top ;  and, 
converfely,  of  each  of  the  com¬ 
pound  falts  expreffed  in  the  table, 
the  component  parts  are  found  on 
the  top  of  the  upright  column,  and 
On  the  left  lide  of  the  tranfverfe 
column,  in  whofe  interfe&ion  that 
particular  fait  is  placed.  Some  of 
thefe  falts  have  been  already  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  the  Materia  medica; 
i  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  unite 
them  here  into  one  view,  for  the 
greater  perfpicuity  in  regard  to 
their  compofition  and  the  different 
properties  which  their  component 
parts  affume  different  combina¬ 
tions. 

Cryjlallization  of  falts. 

This  is  a  general  operation  on 
neutral  and  molt  of  the  other  com¬ 
pound  falts.  It  depends  upon  thefe 
principles :  that  water,  of  a  certai  n 
degree  of  heat,  diffolves,  of  any 
particular  fait,  only  a  certain  de¬ 
terminate  quantity :  that  on  in- 
.  creafing  the  heat,  it  diffolves  more 
and  more  (except  only  in  one  in- 
ftance,  common  fait)  till  it  comes 
to  boil,  at  which  time  both  its  heat 
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and  diffolving  power  are  at  their 
height :  that  in  returning  to  its  firff 
temperature,  it  throws  off  again 
all  that  the  additional  heat  had 
enabled  it  to  diffolve  :  that  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  increafe  or  dimi¬ 
nution  of  heat,  a  gradual  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  fluid  itfelf  will  oc- 
cafion  a  proportional  fepanation  of 
the  fait ;  and  that  the  particles 
of  the  fait,  in  this  feparation  from 
the  water,  unlefs  too  haftily  forced 
together  by  hidden  cooling,  or 
ftrong  evaporation,  or  difturbed 
by  external  caufes,  generally  con¬ 
crete  into  tranfparent  and  regularly 
figured  mafles,  calledcryftals.  The 
feveral  falts  affume,  in  cryftalliza- 
tion,  figures  peculiar  to  each:  thus 
the  cryftals  of  nitre  are  hexagonal 
prifms ;  thofe  of  fea  fait,  cubes  ; 
thofe  of  alum,  ottohedral  mafles; 
while  fal  ammoniac  fhoots  into 
thin  fibrous  plates  like  feathers. 

The  ufe  of  preparing  falts  in  a 
cryftaliine  form  is  not  merely  in 
regard  to  their  elegance,  but  as  a 
mark  of,  and  the  means  of  fecur- 
ing,  their  purity  and  perfe&ion. 
From  fubftances  not  diffoluble  in 
water,  they  are  purified  by  the 
previous  folution  and  filtration:  by 
cryllallization,  one  fait  is  purified 
from  an  admixture  of  fuch  other 
faline  bodies  as  diffolve  either  more 
eanly  or  more  difficultly  than  itfelf. 
For  if  two  or  more  falts  be  dif- 
folved  together  in  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  hot  water,  the  fait  which 
requires  the  greateft  heat  for  its  !o- 
lution  in  that  quantity  of  water, 
will  firft,  begin  to  feparate  in  cool¬ 
ing  :  and  if  the  water  is  kept  eva¬ 
porating,  in  an  uniform  heat,  the 
fait  which  requires  molt  water  in 
that  heat  will  be  the  firft  in  cryffai- 
lizing.  In  all  cafes  of  this  kinds 
if  the  procefs  is  duly  managed,  the 
firft  ffiootings  are  generally  well 
figured  and  pure  :  the  fucceedmg 
ones,  fooner  or  later,  according  m 

the 
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the  quantity  of  the  other  falts  in 
the  liquor,  retain  an  admixture 
of  thofe  falts,  which  they  betray 
by  their  fmallnefs  and  by  their 
figure. 

In  order  to  the  cryftallization 
of  faline  folutions,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  boil  down  the  liquor,  till  fo 
much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as 
that  the  fait  begins  to  concrete 
from  it  even  while  hot,  forming  a 
a  pellicle  upon  the  furface  expofed 
to  the  air  ;  when  this  mark  ap¬ 
pears,  the  whole  is  removed  into 
a  cold  place.  This  method  fel- 
dom  affords  perfedl  cryftals  ;  for 
when  water  is  thus  faturated  with 
the  fait  in  a  boiling  heat,  and  then 
fuddenly  cooled,  the  particles  of 
the  fait  run  haftily  and  irregularly 
together,  and  form  only  a  con- 
fufed  femitranfparent  mafs.  It  is 
by  flow  concretion  that  moft  falts 
affume  their  cryllalline  form  in  per- 
feftion.  The  evaporation  fhould  be 
gentle,  and  continued  no  longer, 
than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor, 
in  a  heat  below  boiling,  being 
let  fall  upon  a  cold  glafs  plate, 
difcover  cryllalline  filaments  :  the 
liquor  is  then  immediately  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire  iyto  a  lefs 
warm,  but  not  a  cold  place  ;  and 
the  veffel  covered  with  a  cloth 
to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold  air, 
and  the  formation  of  a  pellicle, 
which  falling  down  through  the 
fluid,  would  difturb  the  regularity 
of  the  cryllailization.  This  is 
the  molt  effedtual  method  for  moll 
falts ;  though  there  are  fome, 
whole  cryftallization  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fected,  not  by  an  abatement  of 
the  heat,  but  by  a  continued  equa¬ 
ble  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  fuch 
in  particular  is  fea  fait. 

Saks  retain  in  cryfiallization  a 
portion  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  with¬ 
out  betraying  any  marks  of  it  to 
the  eye ;  on  this  their  cryllalline 
form  appears  in  great  meafure  to 
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depend.  The  quantity  of  phlegm 
or  water  varies  in  different  falts  : 
dry  cryftals  of  nitre  were  found, 
on  feveral  careful  trials,  to  con-  j 
tain  about  one-twentieth  of  their  : 
weight;  thofe  of  alum,  one-fixth  j 
fea  fait,  one-fourth  ;  borax,  green 
vitriol,  and  the  purging  falts,  no 
lefs  than  one  half.  The  fame  fait 
appears  always  to  retain  nearly  the 
fame  quantity. 

Some  falts  diffolve  in  fpirit  of 
wine ;  and  here  alfo,  as  in  water, 
the  folution  is  limited,  though  the 
fait  is  not  eafily  recovered  in  a 
cryllalline  form.  Such  in  parti-  ; 
cular  are,  combinations  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  with  volatile  alkalies, 
and  with  calcareous  earths  ;  of 
the  marine  acid  with  all  the  fo- 
luble  earths  ;  of  the/ acetous  with 
fixt  and  volatile  alkalies.  Scarce 
any  of  the  compound  falts*  whofe 
acid  is  the  vitriolic,  are  afleCled  by 
vinous  fpirits. 

Salts  differ  greatly  in  their  diff 
pofition  to  aflume  and  retain  a 
cryllalline  form.  Many,  even  of 
the  compound  kind,  imbibe  hu¬ 
midity  like  fixt  alkalies,  fo  as  to 
cryllallize  with  difficulty,  and  when 
cryllallized,  or  exficcated  by  heat, 
to  deliquiate  again  in  the  air.  Suck 
are  the  combinations  of  the  nitrous 
and  marine  add  with  all  the  fo- 
luble  earths,  and  of  the  acetous 
both  with  earths  and  alkalies.  The 
vitriolic  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms,  with  all  the  fubftances  it 
diffolves,  permanent  cryftals ;  as 
do  likewife  the  other  mineral  acids 
with  all  alkalies. 

The  cryftallization  of  thofe  falts, 
which  are  not  diffoluble  in  fpitit 
of  wine,  is  generally  promoted 
by  a  fmall  addition  of  that  fpirit ; 
which,  abforbing  the  water,  or 
weakening  its  diffolving  power  on 
the  fait,  difpofes  the  fait  to  part 
from  it  more  freely.  The  operator 
m  uft  be  careful  however  not  to  add 

too 
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too  much  of  the  fpirit,  efpecially 
where  the  fait  is  compofed  of  an 
earthy  or  metallic  body  united 
with  the  acid ;  left  it  abforb  the 
acid  as  well  as  the  water,  and  in- 
ftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular  cry- 
ftallization,  haft'ly  precipitate  the 
earth  or  metal  in  a  powdery  form. 


ly  on  the  furface  of  their  ^ 
folutions,  which  retain 
leaft  water  in  their  cry- 
ftals,  and  require  moft 
to  diflblve  in.  They 
cryftallize  moft  perfect¬ 
ly  by  infenfible  evapora¬ 
tion. 


Mr.  Rouelle,  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences,  has  examined, 
with  great  attention,  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  cryftallization  of  lalts, 
and  publilhed  the  refult  of  his  ob- 
fervations  in  different  volumes  of 
the  Memoirs  of  that  Academy. 
Among  other  curious  particulars, 
he  has  given  a  general  diftribution 
of  falts,  in  regard  to  their  cryftal¬ 
lization,  which  will  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  utility  to  the  artift. 

He  divides  evaporation  into  three 
degrees  ;  infenfible  evaporation.,  or 
that  effected  by  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  atmofphere,  from  freezing 
up  to  the  heat  of  the  fummer’s  fun  ; 
mean  evaporation^ commencing  with 
the  fun’s  heat,  and  extending  to 
that  in  which  the  exhaling  fteam 
is  vifible  to  the  eye,  and  the  liquor 
too  hot  to  be  endured  by  the 
hand  ;  and  ftrpng  evaporation , 
reaching  from  this  period  to  boil¬ 
ing.  He  divides  falts  into  fix 
claftes ;  the  diftinftions  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  degree  of  eva¬ 
poration  in  which  they  cryftallize 
moft  perfectly,  from  the  figure  of 
their  cryftals,  their  difpofition  to 
remain  fingle  or  unite  into  clufters, 
and  their  receiving  an  increafe 
from  a  continuance  of  the  cryftal¬ 
lization. 

I.  The  firft  clafs  confifts  of 
falts  which  cryftallize  in¬ 
to  frnall  plates  or  very 
thin  fcales.  The  cry¬ 
ftals  are  fingle.  They  are 
of  all  falts,  thofe  which 
cryftallize  moft  frequent- 
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II.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are 
cubes,  cubes  with  the  an 
gles  truncated,  or  pyra¬ 
mids  of  four  or  fix  fides. 
They  form  fingle,  and 
change  their  figure  by 
new  accretions.  By  in¬ 
fenfible  evaporation  they 
cryftallize  at  the  bottom, 
by  mean  evaporation  at 
the  furface,  and  by  both 
kinds  they  prove  perfect 
and  regular ;  by  ftrong 
evaporation,  the  liquor 
contracts  a  pellicle,  and 
in  cooling  yields  few  cry¬ 
ftals,  and  thofe  ill  figu¬ 
red. 
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III.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are"' 
tetrahedral,  pyramidal, 
parallelepipeds,  rhom- 
boidal,  and  rhomboidal 
parallelopipeds,  with  the 
angles  varioufty  trunca¬ 
ted  according  to  differ- 
ent  circumftances.  They 
form  fingle  (except  that 
fome  few  unite  by  the 
bafes)  and  change  their 
figure  by  new  accretions.  J- 
They  cryftallize  at  the 
bottom, moft  perfectly  by 
infenfible  evaporation  : 
by  mean  and  ftrong  eva¬ 
poration,  the  liquor  con¬ 
tracts  a  pellicle,  and  in 
cooling  the  cryftals  ad¬ 
here  to  the  pellicle,  and 
prove  confufed  and  ill 
formed.  They,  retain  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  J 
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IV.  Salts  whofe  cryftals"' 
are  flattened  parallelepi¬ 
peds,  with  the  extremi¬ 
ties  terminating  in  two 
furfaces  inclined  to  one 
another,  fo  as  to  form  a  i 
point  and  acute  angles  | 
with  the  large  Tides. 
They  duller  together, 
uniting,  by  the  bafes, 
into  tufts.  The  cryftals 
are  largefl  and  moft  re¬ 
gular  by  infenfible  eva¬ 
poration  :  by  mean  and 
jhafty  evaporation,  a  pel¬ 
licle  is  formed,  and  in 
cooling  the  cryftals  prove 
very  fmall.  They  retain 
a  large  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  crystallization,  and 
require  little  to  diffolve 
in.  '■  w 
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V,  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are* 
very  long,  in  form  of 
needles,  prifms,  or  co¬ 
lumns  of  different  furfa¬ 
ces.  They  fhoot  at  the 
bottom,  and  duller  to¬ 
gether  into  tufts  of  regu¬ 
lar  figures.  By  infen¬ 
fible  evaporation  they 
fcarce  ever  cryftallize 
well.  By  mean  and 
ilrong  evaporation,  they  jj* 
give  a  pellicle,  and  in 
flow  cooling,  if  the  eva¬ 
poration  was  not  carried 
too  far,  they  yield  per¬ 
fectly  well  formed  cry¬ 
ftals,  which  at  firll  fwim, 
but  foon  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  If  the  evaporation 
was  too  long  continued, 
the  cryftals  prove  con- 
fufed  and  ill  formed. 
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VI.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are' 
in  very  fmall  needles,  or 
of  other  indeterminate 
figures.  None  of  them 
cryftallize  by  infenfible 
evaporation,  and  few  of 
them  by  the  mean  de¬ 
gree.  They  require  to  be 
reduced,  by  ftrong  eva¬ 
poration,  to  a  thick  con- 
fiftence  :  they  then  con- 
trad  a  pellicle,  and  cry- 
llallize  with  confufion. 
If  the  cryftals  are  wanted 
regular,  fpirit  of  wine 
muft  be  ufed,  or  fome 
other  medium  if  the  fait 
is  foluble  in  fpirit.  They 
readily  diffolve  in  water, 
and  liquify  in  the  air.  J 
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NITRUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Purified  nitre. 

Lond. 

Boil  nitre  in  Water  till  it  is  diffolv- 
ed ;  filter  the  folution  through 
paper  ;  and  then,  after  due  eva¬ 
poration,  fet  it  by  in  a  cold 
place,  that  the  nitre  may  (hoot 
into  cryftals. 

Edinb. 

The  liquor,  which  remains  af¬ 
ter  the  cryftallization,  may  be 
further  evaporated,  and  fet  to 
fhoot  as  before;  but  this  procefs 
muft  not  be  too  long  protraded. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  fea 
fait,  which  in  this  procefs  is  fepa- 
rated,  the  fea  fait  remaining  dif- 
folved  after  greateft  part  of  the 
nitre  has  cryftallized.  The  cryftals 
which  fhoot  after  the  firft  evapo¬ 
ration,  are  large,  regular,  and 
pure  :  but  when  the  remaining  li¬ 
quor  is  further  evaporated,  and 
this  repeated  a  fecond  or  third 
time,  the  cryftals  prove  at  length 

fmall. 
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fmall,  imperfect,  and  tipt  with 
little  cubical  glebs  of  fea  fait. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  ftate 
wherein  it  is  firft  extracted  from 
the  earths  impregnated  with  it 
(fee  page  183.)  is  treated  in  this 
manner,  there  remains  at  lad  a 
liquor,  called  mother-ley,  which 
will  no  longer  afford  any  cryflals. 
This  appears  to  participate  of  the 
nitrous  and  marine  acids,  and  to 
contain  an  earthy  matter  dilfolved 
by  thofe  acids.  On  adding  alka¬ 
line  lixivia,  the  earth  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  and  when  thoroughly  walk¬ 
ed  with  water,  proves  infipid.  If 
the  liquor  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs,  a  bitterilh  faline  matter  is 
left,  which  being  ftrongly  calcined 
in  a  crucible,  parts  with  the  acids, 
and  becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe, 
infipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  purgative,  in  the 
dofe  of  a  dram  or  two ;  and,  in 
fmaller  dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  and  other  diforders. 
This  medicine  was  for  fome  time 
kept  a  great  fecret,  under  the 
names  of  magnejia  alba ,  nitrous  pa- 
nacea ,  count  Palmer's  powder,  il pol - 
<vere  albo  Romano ,  poudre  de  Senti¬ 
nel!: ,  & c.  till  Lancili  made  it  pub¬ 
lic  in  his  notes  on  the  Metallotbeca 
Vaticana.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lime  commonly  added 
in  the  elixation  of  nitre  at  the 
European  nitre  works;  but  though 
the  fpecimens  of  magnefia  examin¬ 
ed  by  Neumann,  and  fome  of  that 
which  has  lately  been  brought 
hither  from  abroad,  gave  plain 
marks  of  a  calcareous  nature  ;  yet 
the  true  magnolia  mud  be  an  earth 
of  a  different  kind,  calcareous 
earths  being  rather  aftringent  than 
purgative.  The  earthy  balls  of 
the  Jal  catharticus  amarus  is  found 
to  have  the  properties  afcribed  to 
the  true  magnefia  of  nitre,  and 
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appears  to  be  the  very  lame  fpe- 
cies  of  earth  :  from  that  fait  there¬ 
fore  this  medicine  is  now  prepar¬ 
ed,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 

SAL  AMMONIACUS  PURIFI- 
CATUS. 

Purified  fal  ammoniac . 

Lond. 

This  fait  is  purified  by  folution  in 
water,  filtration,  and  cryllalli- 
zation,  after  the  manner  above 
directed  for  nitre. 

Edinb. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
cryllallization  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  the  cryllalliza¬ 
tion  repeated,  fo  long  as  any 
fait  will  Ihoot  from  it. 

The  impurities  of  fal  ammoni¬ 
ac  are  commonly  fuch  as  will  not 
dilfolve  in  water  :  and  hence  the 
purification  is  effe&ed  by  the  folu¬ 
tion  and  filtration.  The  very  lad 
cryftals  feldom  betray  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  any  other  fait. 

FLOS  SALIS  AMMONIACI. 

Flowers  of  fal  ammoniac . 

Edinb . 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of 
dry  fal  ammoniac  in  powder  : 
put  it  into  an  earthen  cucurhit ; 
and  having  fitted  on  a  blind- 
head,  fublime  the  fait  with  a 
fire  gradually  increafed. 

This  procefs  feems  to  be  in¬ 
tended  with  a  view  to  the  further 
purification  of  the  falte  As  fal 
ammoniac,  however,  carries  up 
with  it  fubllances  which  of  them- 
felves  are  not  volatile,  as  it  is  ori¬ 
ginally  prepared  by  a  fimilar  pro¬ 
cefs,  and  may  polfibly  fuller  feme 
alteration  in  its  quality  from  repe¬ 
titions  of  it;  the  fublimation  does 
not  appear  to  be  either  needful  or 
expedient.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  by  repeated  fublimations,  it 
acquires  at  length  a  yellowilh 

tinge. 
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tinge,  and  a  particular  fmell,  of 
which  it  difcovered  nothing  at  firft, 
and  which  he  attributes  to  the  ex¬ 
trication  of  the  oily  or  inflamma¬ 
ble  matter  of  its  volatile  animal 
fait ;  for  that  fal  ammoniac, parti¬ 
cipates  of  an  inflammable  princi¬ 
ple,  appears  from  its  deflagration 
with  nitre. 

VITRIOLUM  PURJFICA- 
TUM,  vuigo  GILLA  VITRIO- 
LL 

Purified  white  vitriol ,  commonly 
called  gilla  of  vitriol. 

Edinb. 

Diflblve  white  vitriol  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  filter 
the  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to 
the  confumption  of  two-thirds  : 
jet  the  remainderin  acold place, 
that  the  fait  may  fhoot  into 
cryftals  upon  the  Tides  of  the 
vefTel,  and  afterwards  dry  the 
cryftals  in  the  fun.  The  re¬ 
maining  liquor  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  fet  to  cryftal- 
lize  as  before ;  and  this  pro- 
cefs  repeated  till  no  more  fait 
will  fhoot. 

Solutions  of  white  vitriol  de- 
pofite,  on  ftanding,  a  yellow  ochery 
fubftance ;  which,  if  not  fuffered 
to  feparate  before  the  liquor  is  ex¬ 
haled  and  fet  to  fhoot,  will  foul 
the  cryftals.  Wilfon  dire&s  the 
vitriol  to  be  diflblved  in  juft  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  it  from 
cryftallizing,  viz.  two  pounds  or 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  water  to 
one  of  the  vitriol ;  and  the  filter¬ 
ed  folution  kept  warm,  to  fettle, 
for  twenty-four  hours  :  being  then 
evaporated  to  a  proper  pitch  for 
cryftallizaiion,  a  yellow  matter  is 
Hill  frequently  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  from  which  the  liquor  muft 
be  decanted  before  it  is  fet  by  to 
ihoot.  Itmay  be  ebferved,  that  the 
feparation  is  by- far  the  moft  plen- 
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tiful  and  fpeedy  while  the  liquor 
boils :  folutions,  which  had  flood 
in  the  cold  for  fome  days,  and  ap¬ 
peared  perfedlly  clear,  on  being 
made  to  boil,  became  immediately 
turbid,  and  threw  off  a  yellow 
ochre. 

SAL  VITRIOLI. 

Sal  of  vitriol . 

Land. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi¬ 
triol,  one  ounce  by  weight ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 
Boil  them  together  till  the  vitriol 
is  diflblved  :  then  filter  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  after  duele  vapor  adon 
fet  it  by  in  a  cold  place  to 
cryftallize. 

Here  the  intention  is  not  to 
feparate  the  ochery  matter  of  the 
vitriol,  but  to  prevent  its  feparat- 
ing  and  colouring  the  cryftals. 
This  is  effectually  anfwered  by  the 
addition  of  the  acid,  by  which  it 
is  kept  diflblved. 

ALUMEN  USTUM. 

Burnt  alum . 

Lend. 

Let  alum  be  calcined  in  an  iron 
or  earthen  veflel,  fo  long  as  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up. 

The  bubbling  or bliftering pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  phlegm  retained  in 
the  cryftals  :  after  that  is  expelled, 
the  fait  cannot  be  made  liquid  by 
any  degree  of  Are.  Alum  is  com- 
pofed  of  vitriolic  acid  and  an 
earth  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
combinations  of  that  acid  with  all 
earths,  with  moft  metals,  and 
even  with  vegetable  fixt  alkalies, 
are  unfufible. 

The  alum  thus  deprived  of  its 
phlegm,  proves  confiderably  ftrong- 
er,  and  more  acrid,  infbmuch 

as 
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as  to  be  fometimes  employed  for 
confuming  fungous  flefli  :•  it  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  leaving 
a  hardnefs  upon  the  part. 

VITRIOLUM  CALCINATUM. 

Calcined  vitriol. 

Lord . 

Let  green  vitriol  be  calcined  in  an 
earthen  veffel,  with  an  open  fire, 
till  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  : 
then  breaking  the  veffel,  take 
out  the  vitriol,  and  fet  it  by  for 
ufe,  well  clofecf  from  the  air. 
The  vitriol  is  fufficiently  cal¬ 
cined,  if  it  has  acquired  a  red 
colour  at  the  (ides  and  bottom 
of  the  veffel. 

This  procefs  fuceeeds  tolerably 
veil  for  fmall  quantities,  but  does 
iot  anfwer  fo  perfectly  for  larger. 
\s  the  aftion  of  the  fire  is  exerted 
irft  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
nafs,  thefe  will  be  calcined  firft, 
nd,  where  the  quantity  is  large, 
exhibit  the  mark  of  fufficient  calci- 
lation,  whilft  the  internal  part  re- 
nains  almoft  unchanged  :  and  even 
p  the  procefs  is  Hill  farther  conti- 
lued,  the  effect  required  will  not 
ie  produced  ;  for  the  outfide  grow¬ 
ing  firft  hard,  prevents  the  evapo- 
ation  of  the  aqueous  parts  from 
vithin. 

Edinh. 

ixpofe  anv  quantity  of  powdered 
green  vitriol,  in  an  unglafed 
earthen  veffel,  to  the  action  of 
a  moderate  fire,  till  it  becomes 
white;  keeping  the  matter  con¬ 
tinually  ftirring,  to  prevent  its 
flicking  to  the  veffel,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  a  ftony  hardnefs.  If 
this  be  urged  with  a  more  vehe¬ 
ment  fire,  it  paffes  into  a  deep 
red  fubftance,  called  colcorhar 
of  vitriol. 

Th  i  method  is  fufficiently  frou- 
'lei’oine:  for  unlefs  the  heat  be 
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very  gentle,  and  the  matter  fpread 
very  thin  over  the  bottom  of  a 
broad  (hallow  veffel,  it  is  almoft: 
impoflible  to  avoid  melting  it, 
which  makes  it  adhere  to  the  lides 
of  the  pan,  and  renders  the  pre¬ 
vious  pulverifation  an  ufelefs  la¬ 
bour. 

The  method  ufually  prabtifed  by 
the  chemifts  is,  to  place  a  deep 
earthen  pan,  with  Tome  vitriol  in 
it,  upon  a  gentle  fire;  the  vi¬ 
triol  foon  liquefies,  boils  up,  and 
by  degrees  incruftates  to  the  fides 
of  the  veffel  :  fome  more  vitriol  is 
then  thrown  in  and  fufferea  to 
incruftate  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
this  procedure  repeated  till  the 
pan  is  nea  rly  full  of  the  concret¬ 
ed  matter,  which  proves  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  except  on  the  out¬ 
fide  next  the  pan  (which  mult  be 
broken  to  take  it  out)  where  it 
appears  yellowiffi  or  reddiffi,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  continuance  and 
degree  of  fire.  If  the  vitriol  be 
defired  ft  ill  farther  dephlegmated, 
this  may  be  commodioufly  effected, 
by  reducing  the  mafs  into  a  grofs 
powder  (which  will  now  no  longer 
melt)  and  then  calcining  it  over  a 
ftrong  fire,  in  a  fhallow  iron  pan, 
till  it  has  gained  the  degree  of 
drynefs  required,  which  may  be 
known  from  its  colour. — The  prin¬ 
cipal  ufe  of  calcined  vitriol  is  for 
the  difiillation  of  the  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol  :  if  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  uncalcioed,  it  would  melt  in 
the  diftilling  veffel,  and  running 
into  a  lump  fcarce  give  out  any 
fpirit ;  and  the  little  obtained 
would  be  very  weak. 

TARTARUM  VITRIO- 
LATUM. 

Vitriolated  tartar . 

Land . 

Diff  lve  eight  ounces  of  green  vi« 
triol  in  tour  pints  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  :  and  whilft  the  liquor  conti- 
H  h  nues 
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nues  boiling,  throw  into  it  fait 
of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline 
fait,  till  no  farther  efferves¬ 
cence  arifes  upon  a  frelh  addi¬ 
tion  ;  which  generally  happens 
when  lour  ounces,  or  a  little 
more  of  the  fait  have  been  ufed. 
Filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
and  after  due  evaporation  fet  if 
by  to  cryftaliize. 

Here  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
forfakes  the  iron  which  it  was  be¬ 
fore  in  poffcfiion  of,  to  unite  with 
the  alkaline  lalt :  particular  care 
ought  to  be  had  that  the  quantity 
of  alkali  be  fufhcient  to  fully  fa- 
turate  the  acid,  other  wife  it  will 
not  depofite  all  the  metal.  It  is 
convenient,  even  after  the  fatura- 
tion  feems,  from  the  efFervefcence 
ceafing,  to  be  compleated,  to  throw 
in  a  little  more  of  the  alkali ;  for 
by  this  means  the  preparation  is 
fecured  from  containing  any  me¬ 
tallic  matter ;  whilft  the  fuper- 
fluous  quantity  of  alkali  can  do 
no  prejudice,  as  it  remains  uncry- 
ftaliized. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  fix'  alkaline 
fait  do  each  readily  unite  with 
water,  and  ftrongly  attract  moif- 
ture  even  from  the  air ;  yet  the 
neutral  fait  refulting  from  the 
combination  of  thefe  two,  vitrio- 
lated  tartar  is  one  of  the  falts  moft 
difficult  of  folution,  very  little  of 
it  being  taken  up  by  cold  water. 
Hence  fome  have  direfled  the  li¬ 
quor  in  this  procefs  to  be  filtered 
whilft  very  hot,  fufpe&ing  that  if 
it  was  fullered  to  cool,  great  part 
of  the  fait  would  be  thrown  off 
and  left  upon  the  paper.  The 
college,  however,  have  avoided 
this  inconvenience,  by  ordering  a 
quantity  of  water  which  is  found 
to  be  lufficient  for  keeping  the 
fait  diflolved  in  the  cold,  or  at  leaft 
in  a  moderate  warmth. 


Part  III. 

Edinb. 

Take  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
equal  its  quantity  of  warm 
water;  put  it  into  a  large  glafs 
veffel,  and  gradually  drop  into- 
it  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquiuni 
till  the  efFervefcence  ceafes. 
Then  filter  the  liquor,  evaporate 
it  till  a  pellicle  appears  upon  the' 
furface,  and  fet  it  by  in  a  cold i 
place  to  cryftaliize. 

This  is  an  elegant,  and  one  of 
the  leaft  troublefome  ways  of  pre- 
paring  this  fait.  The  Edinburgh^ 
college,  in  their  former  editions^ 
ordeied  the  acid  liquor  to  be  dropt; 
into  the  alkaline:  by  the  converfei 
procedure,  now?  received,  it  is  ob- 
vioufiy  more  eafy  to  fecure  againft: 
a  redundance  of  acidity:  for  the 
greater  certainty  in  this  point,  it 
may  be  expedient,  as  in  the  fore¬ 
going  procefs,  to  drop  in  a  little 
more  of  the  alkaline  ley  than  the 
reflation  of  the  efFervefcence  feems  j 
to  require. 

But  though  the  manner  of  pre-i 
paration,  here  dire&ed,  appears 
to  be  the  moft  commodious,  there 
is  one  imperfe&ion  in  the  procefs, { 
a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of 
water.  There  is  not  near  water 
enough  to  keep  vitriolated  tartar, 
diflolved  and  of  conrequence,  as 
fail  as  the  alkaline  Fit  is  neutra¬ 
lized  by  the  acid,  great  part  falls 
to  the  bottom  in  a  pow?dery  form. 
In  the  Leyden  pharmacopoeia,  this 
inconvenience  is  judicioufly  pro¬ 
vided  againft  :  the  oil  of  vitriol  i3 
diluted  with  four  times  its  quanti-: 
tv  of  water,  and  the  alkaline  ley 
being  gradually  dropt  into  it  till 
the  point  of  faturation  is  obtain¬ 
ed,  four  times  the  quantity  more 
of  water  is  added,  and  the  mix-; 
ture  boiled,  that  fuch  part  of  the 
fait  as  had  precipitated,  may  be 
diffolved  :  the  liquor  is  then  fil-| 
tered  w  hile  hot,  and  fet  by  to  I 
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cryftallize.  In  order  to  obtain 
perfect  and  well  formed  cryftals, 
the  liquor  fhould  not  be  fet  in  the 
cold,  but  continued  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  heat,  fuch  as  the  hand  can 
fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water  may 
[lowly  evaporate. 

Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmall  dofes, 
is  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  is  an 
jfeful  aperient ;  in  larger  ones,  as 
our  or  five  drams,  a  mild  cathar¬ 
tic,  which  does  not  pafs  off  To 
taftily  as  the  fal  catharticus  ama- 
’usy  or  fal  Glauberty  and  feems  to 
extend  its  adtion  further.  The 
vholefale  dealers  in  medicines 
lave  commonly  fubftituted  to  it 
n  article  otherwife  almoft  ufelefs 
a  their  Ihops,  the  refiduum  of 
Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre  :  this  may 
e  looked  upon  as  a  venial  fraud, 
the  fpirit  has  been  prepared  as 
irmerly  directed,  and  the  refi- 
|uum  diffolved  and  cryftallized  ; 
t  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one  if 
e  vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in 
over  proportion,  and  the  ca- 
t  mortuum  employed  without 
yftallization ;  the  fait  in  this 
fe,  inftead  of  a  mild  neutral  one 
a  moderately  bitter  tafte,  prov- 
g  highly  acid.  The  purchafer 
aght  therefore  to  infill  upon  the 
It  being  in  a  cryllalline  form, 
’he  cryftals,  when  perfect,  are 
long,  with  fix  flat  fides,  and 
rminated  at  each  end  by  a  fix- 
’ed  pyramid  :  fome  appear  corn- 
fed  of  two  pyramids  joined  to- 
ther  by  the  bafes,  and  many, 
the  moft  perfect  cryftallizations 
have  feen,  are  very  irregular, 
hey  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  fome- 
hat  like  thofe  of  fea  fair,  for 
hich  they  have  fometimes  been 
iftaken. 


J1TRUM  VITRIOLATUM. 
Vitriolated  Nitre. 

Lond. 

Iifiblve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 


which  remains  after  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre : 
filter  the  folution  through  paper, 
and  cryftallke  the  fait. 

This  fait  is  not  different  from  the 
tartarum  •vitriolatumy  being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  nitre,  which 
alkali  is  no  other  than  the  com¬ 
mon  vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fair, 
as  fait  of  tartar  or  pot?lh  :  it  is, 
in  effect,  from  the  allies  of  vege¬ 
tables,  that  the  nitre  prepared  in 
Europe  receives  its  alkaline  bafis. 
If  any  unchanged  nitre,  remains 
in  the  mafs,  it  is  left  diffolved  in 
the  water  while  the  vitriolated  al¬ 
kali  cryftallizes. 

SAL  POLYCHRESTUM. 

Salt  of  many  virtues . 

Edinb. 

Take 

Nitre  in  powder, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each  e* 
qual  parts. 

Mingle  them  well  together,  and 
inject  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hoc 
crucible :  after  the  deflagration 
ceafes,  keep  the  crucible  in  the 
fire  for  an  hour.  The  fait  may 
be  puirified  by  diflolving  it  in 
warm  water,  filtering  the  folu¬ 
tion,  and  exhaling  it  to  drynefs  j 
or  by  cryftallization. 

This  is  another  method  of  unit¬ 
ing  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the 
common  vegetable  fixt  alkali.  Both 
the  nitre  ;*nd  the  fulphur  are  de~ 
compouno'ed  in  the  operations 
the  acid  (  ff  the  nitre,  and  the  in¬ 
flammable  principle  of  the  ful¬ 
phur,  deto  rate  together,  and  are 
diffipated  :  while  the  acid  of  the 
fulphur  (*.  yhich,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  feer  t,  is  no  other  than  the 
vitriolic  ■  acid)  remains  combined 
with  the  alkaline  bafis  ef  the  nitre. 
H  h  z  The 
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The  /hops,  accordingly,  have  fub- 
flfituted  to  the  fal  polychrett  the 
foregoing  preparation. 

SAL  PRUtfELUE. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  nitre  reduced  to  powder, 
two  pounds, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce. 
IV] e ) t  the  nitre  in  a  crucible,  and 
fprinkle  into  it  the  fulphur  by 
little  at  a  time.  When  the  de¬ 
flagration  is  over,  pour  out  the 
melted  fait  upon  a  clean,  dry, 
2nd  warm  bral's  plate,  fo  as  to 
form  it  into  c^kes. 

Those  who  prepare  fal  prunell 
in  large  quantities, .make  ule  of  a 
clean  iron  pot  inftead  of  a  cruci¬ 
ble  5  and  when  the  nitre  is  melt¬ 
ed,  and  the  fulphur  deflagrated, 
take  out  the  fait  with  an  iron  la¬ 
dle,  and  pour  it  into  brafs  moulds 
kept  for  this  purpofe.  The  pre¬ 
vious  pounding  of  the  nitre,  di¬ 
rected  above,  may  be  as  well 
omitted,  as  occafioning  a  needlefs 
trouble. 

This  preparation  was  formerly 
in  great  efteem,  and  is  /ometimes 
ftill  ordered  in  prefcription.  It  is 
neverthelefs  built  upon  an  errone¬ 
ous  foundation,  which  fuppofed, 
that  the  nitse  was  purified  by  the 
deflagration  it  undergoes  upon  in¬ 
jecting  a  little  fulphur  on  it :  from 
proper  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  luiphur  is  fo  far  from  depu¬ 
rating  the  nitre,  or  tending  to  its 
improvement  as  a  medicine,  that 
it  really  alters  lome  part  of  it  into 
a  fait,  which  has  quite  different 
properties.  The  real  effect  of 
this  procefs  will  be  ealiiy  under¬ 
flood  from  the  preceding  one: 
there,  nearly  all  the  nitre  is  de¬ 
compounded,  and  a  fait,  not  dif¬ 
ferent  from  vitriolated  tartar,  is 
found  in  its  place:  heje,  only  a- 


bout  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  it 
fuffers  this  change.  Boerhaave,’ 
infiead  of  deflagrating  the  niire! 
with  fulphur,  orders  it  to  be  only 
well  purified  after  the  common 
method,  and  then  melted  by  it- 
feif  and  poured  into  moulds:  the' 
fufion  here  feives  to  bring  the  (alt 
into  a  lefs  compafs,  by  evaporat¬ 
ing  the  aqueous  moiflure  which 
had  concreted  with  it  in  its  cryftaL 
lization  ;  though  even  in  this  in¬ 
tention  it  is  not  of  much  ufe,  the 
quantity  of  water,  which  nitre 
retains,  not  being  very  confidera-; 
ble. 

SAL  CATHARTJCU3 
GLAUBERI. 

Phe  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber , 
commonly  called  fal  mirabile. 

Loud. 

DifTolve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  diftilla-ll 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait  :  filter! 
the  folution,  and  cryft^llize  the! 
fait. 

-  Edinb. 

If  the  cryflals  (obtained  as  above] 
prove  too  /harp,  di/Tolve  them 
again  in  water,  filter  the  liquorl 
and  cautioufly  evaporate  it  to 
fuch  a  pitch  only  as  may  dilpofoj; 
the  fait  to  cryftallize. 

There  is  no  great  danger  0! 
the  cryflals  proving  too  /harp 
even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait  i,j 
made  with  the  largefl  proportion 
of  oil  of  vitriol  diredted  under  tha| 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  re: 
mains  after  the  cryftallization  i 
indeed  very  acid  ;  and  with  re 
gard  to  this  preparation,  it  is  con 
venient  it  fhould  be  fo  ;  for  other 
wife,  the  cryflals  will  be  ver; 
fmall,  and  likewife  in  little  quan 
tity.  Where  a  fufficient  propor 
tion  of  oil  of  vitriol  has  not  bee;; 
employed  in  the  diftillation  of  tf  ; 
fpitit,  it  is  neceflary  to  add  fomi 
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to  the  liquor,  in  order  to  promote 
the  cryltallization  of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  this  fait  exprefles 
its  medical  virtues.  Taken  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or 
more,  it  proves  a  mild  and  ufeful 
purgative  ;  and  in  lmalier  dofes, 
largely  diluted,  a  ferviceable  ape¬ 
rient  and  diuretic.  The  fhops 
frequently  fubflitute  to  it  the  fal 
catharticus  amarus  (fee  page  214.) 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quali¬ 
ty,  but  fomewhat  more  unpleafant, 
and  as  is  faid,  lefs  mild  in  opera¬ 
tion,  They  are  very  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  from  one  another,  by 
the  effeCt  of  alkaline  falts  upon 
folutions  of  them.  The  folution 
of  Glauber’s  fait  fuffers  no  vifible 
change  from  this  addition,  its  own 
bafis  being  a  true  fixt  alkali :  but 
the  folution  of  the  fal  catharticus 
amarus  grows  inftantly  white  and 
turbid,  its  bafis  which  is  an  earth, 
being  extricated  copioufly  by  the 
alkaline  fait :  as  in  the  following 
procefs. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA. 

White  magnefia . 

Edinb. 

Difiolve  fal  catharticus  amarus  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water.  Fil¬ 
ter  the  folution,  and  add  to  it  a 
filtered  ley  of  potafh,  fo  long, 
as  a  freffi  addition  continues  to 
occafion  any  milkinefs.  A  white 
powder  will  precipitate;  which 
being  feparated  from  the  li¬ 
quor,  is  to  be  carefully  walked 
in  frefh  portions  both  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
dried. 

This  powder  appears  to  be  the 
fame  fpeciesof  earth  with  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  mother-ley  of  ni¬ 
tre  (fee  page  463.)  which  was  for 
feveral  years  a  celebrated  fecret 
in  the  hands  of  fome  particular 
perfons  abroad.  Hoffman,  who 


defcribes  the  preparation  of  the 
nitrous  magnefia,  gives  it  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  ufeful  antacid,  a  fafe 
and  inoffenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of 
a  dram  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic,  when  given  in  frnall- 
er  dofes  of  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grains.  Since  this  time,  it  has 
had  a  confiderabie  place  in  the 
practice  of  foreign  phyficians, 
and  now  begins  to  come  into 
elteem  among  us,  particularly  in 
heartburns,  and  for  preventing  or 
removing  the  many  diforders 
which  children  are  fo  frequently 
thrown  into  from  a  redundance  of 
acid  humours  in  the  fir  ft  paffages: 
it  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its 
laxatiye  quality,  to  the  common 
abforbents,  which  (unlefs  gentle 
purgatives  are  given  occafionally 
to  carry  them  off)  are  apt  to  lodge 
in  the  body,  and  occafion  a  coftive- 
nefs  very  detrimental  to  infants. 

Though  the  preparation  of  this 
medicine  is  now  commonly  knowm, 
its  nature  and  properties  are  very 
little  underftood:  vvhilft  fome  fup- 
pofe  it  to  poffefs  uncommon  vir¬ 
tues,  others  affirm,  that,  when 
duly  edulcorated,  it  is  in  no  re- 
fpeCt  different  from  calcined  hartf- 
horn,  or  any  other  fimpie  animal, 
or  vegetable  earth.  The  follow¬ 
ing  observations  of  its  real  proper¬ 
ties  will  be  fufficient  to  determine 
this  point. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared 
in  perfection,  is  a  white  ami  very 
fubtile  earth,  perfectly  void  of 
fmell  or  cafte,  of  the  ciafs  of  rhofe 
which  diffolve  in  acids.  It  dif- 
folves  freely,  even  in  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  which,  in  the  common  way 
of  making  folutions,  takes  up  on¬ 
ly  an  inconfiderable  portion  of  o- 
ther  earths.  Combined  with  this 
acid,  it  forms  a  bitter  fait*  very 
eafily  foluble  in  water,  while  the 
common  abforbents  form  with  the 
fame  acid  almoft  infipid  concretes, 
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very  difficult  of  folution.  Solu¬ 
tions  of  magnefia  in  all  acids  are 
bitter  and  purgative  ;  while  thofe 
of  the  other  earths  are  more  or 
lefs  autlere  and  afiringent.  A  large 
dofe  of  the  magnefia,  if  the  fto- 
mach  contains  no  acid  to  diffolve 
it,  does  not  purge  or  produce 
any  fenfible  effect :  a  moderate  one, 
if  an  acid  is  lodged  there,  or  if 
acid  liquors  are  taken  after  it, 
procures  feveral  (tools,  whereas 
the  common  abforbents,  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  inftead  of  loof- 
ening,  bind  the  belly.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  therefore,  that  magnefia 
is  fpecifically  different  from  the 
other  earths,  and  that  it  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

Nitrum  cubicum. 

Cubical  nitre. 

Diffolve  chalk  or  lime  in  purified 
aquafortis,  and  add  the  folution 
by  degrees  to  a  folution  of  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fait  in  water,  fo  long  as  a 
freffi  addition  produces  any  milk- 
inefs:  a  white  powder  will  pre¬ 
cipitate  ;  after  which  the  liquor 
as  to  be  filtered,  and,  after  due 
evaporation,  fet  to  cryftallize. 

In  this  procefs,  both  the  folu- 
tions  are  decompounded,  and  two 
new  compounds  produced.  The 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  Glauber’s  fait 
unites  with  the  chalk,  and  forms 
with  it  an  indiffoluble  felenitic 
concrete,  which  of  courfe  preci¬ 
pitates  ;  while  the  alkali  of  the 
dauber’s  fait,  and  the  nitrous 
acid  unite  into  a  neutral  fait, 
which  is  feparated  from  the  liquor 
by  cryftallization  :  the  cryftals  are 
ihomboidal,  of  a  cooling  tafte, 
greatly  refembling  that  of  com¬ 
mon  nitre.  How  far  this  fait  dif¬ 
fers  from  common  nitre  in  its 
medical  virtue,  is  not  known. 
The  procefs  is  here  iaferted,  part- 
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ly,  as  being  a  very  inftru&ive  one 
in  regard  to  the  tranfpofitions 
which  happen  on  the  mixture  of 
different  faline  bodies,  and  partly 
as  affording  the  moll:  convenient 
means  of  obtaining  the  pure-alka-  . 
line  bafis  of  fea  fait.  In  the  di- 
ftillation  of  fpirit  of  fait,  that  bafis 
was  difunited  from  its  own  acid, 
and  combined  with  the  vitriolic : 
it  is  here  transferred  from  the  vi-  i 
triolic  to  the  nitrous:  and  i»  page 
427  we  have  given  a  method  of  dif- 
fipating  or  deftroying  the  nitrous 
acid,  and  leaving  the  alkali,  that 
was  combined  with  it,  pure. 

SPIRITUS  SALTS  MARINI 
COAGULATUS. 

Spirit  of  fea  fait  coagulated. 
Land. 

Drop,  into  Glauber’s  fpirt  of  fea( 
fait,  a  ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes : 
then  evaporate  the  mixture  to 
drynefs. 

This  preparation  is  infer  ted,  1 
under  the  fame  title,  in  the  Wii- 
temberg  pharmacopoeia.  It  has 
been  commonly  called  regenerated 
fea  fait,  though  with  little  pro- 
priety,  as  it  differs  from  that  fait 
in  its  bafis ;  the  common  vegeta¬ 
ble  alkali  being  here  fubftituted  to 
the  mineral  alkali  of  fea  fait. 
How  far  it  differs  from  fea  fait 
in  its  medical  qualities,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  determine :  it  is 
manifeftly  fharper  in  tafte,  and 
fomewhat  more  difficult  both  of 
folution  in  water  and  of  fufion  in 
the  fire 

TARTARUS  REGENERA- 
TUS. 

Regenerated  tartar. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  dry  fait  of  tar¬ 
tar,  powdered,  into  a  large 
glafs  velfel ;  and  pour  thereon, 
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fey  little  and  little,  as  much  di¬ 
ftilled  vinegar  as  is  neceffiry  to 
faturace  it.  Filter  the  liquor, 
and  exhale  it,  over  a  very  gen¬ 
tle  fire,  to  drynefs,  taking  great 
care  that  the  matter  contract  not 
an  empyreuma.  On  the  fait 
which  remains,  pour  as  much 
more  Spirit  of  vinegar  as  will  fa- 
turate  it ;  then  depurate  the  li¬ 
quor  again,  and  carefully  exfic- 
cate  it  into  a  dry  fait. 

If  the  common  alkalies  are 
made  ufe  of  for  this  procefs,  they 
ffiould  be  previoully  purified,  by 
foiution  and  cryftallization,  from 
the  neutral  fait  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  contain.  The  diftilled  vine¬ 
gar  mutl  be  perfectly  free  from 
any  empyreumatic  taint:  it  is  not 
neceflary  to  dephlegmate  it,  or 
throw  away  the  firft  runnings  in 
the  diftiilation,  fince  thefe  contain 
a  portion  of  the  acid  (the  part 
here  wanted)  as  well  as  the  phlegm. 

It  is  difficult  to  hit  the  point  of 
faturation  betwixt  the  acetous  acid, 
and  the  alkaline  fait.  After  a- 
bout  fourteen  parts  of  ftrong  di¬ 
ftilled  vinegar  have  been  gradually 
poured  upon  one  of  the  fixed  fait, 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the 
acid  will  not  occafion  any  further 
effervefcence  in  the  cold  ;  but  if 
the  mixture  be  now  ftrongly  ftir- 
red  and  well  heated,  the  effervef¬ 
cence  will  appear  afreffi ;  upon 
which  fome  more  vinegar  is  to  be 
added,  till  it  again  ceafes.  The 
faturation  is  not  as  yet  complete  ; 
for  upon  exhaling  the  aqueous 
parts,  the  remaining  fait  ftill  effer- 
vefces  with  freffi  vinegar.  When 
fo  much  of  the  acid  has  now  been 
added,  that  no  marks  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  any  longer  appear,  a  little 
more  of  the  vinegar  may  be  pour¬ 
ed  in  before  you  proceed  to  the 
laft  evaporation  j  by  this  means,  the 
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faturation  of  the  alkali  will  be  fe- 
cured,  whilft,  if  the  acid  prevails, 
the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  it  will 
exhale. 

The  fait  thus  prepared,  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  a  peculiar, 
not  ungrateful  odour,  a  penetrat¬ 
ing,  faponaceous,  faline  tafte,  in 
no  wife  alkaline  or  acid.  Its  brown 
colour,  and  faponaceous  quality, 
proceed  from  the  oily  parts  of  the 
vinegar ;  the  depuration  of  the 
fait  from  this  oil,  is  not  in  the 
foregoing  procefs  infilled  on  In 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the  fait 
is  ordered  to  be  purified  to  perfect 
whitenefs,  under  the  title  of 

SAL  DIURETICUS. 

Diuretic  Jalt. 

Land. 

Take  a  pound  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  boil  it,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times 
its  weight  of  diftilled  vinegar. 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes, 
add  more  diftilled  vinegar  ;  and 
proceed  with  freffi  additions 
thereof,  until  the  vinegar  being 
almoft  evaporated,  freffi  vinegar 
will  no  longer  raife  any  fermen¬ 
tation  ;  which  generally  hap¬ 
pens  by  the  time  that  twenty 
pounds  of  diftilled  vinegar  have 
been  ufed.  Then  flowly  exhale 
to  drynefs. 

Mdt  the  remaining  impure  fait 
for  a  little  time,  but  not  tot) 
long,  over  a  gentle  fire  ;  then 
diflolve  it  in  water,  and  filter 
the  foiution  through  paper.  If 
the  melting  has  been  duly  per¬ 
formed,  the  filtered  liquor  will 
be  limpid  and  colourlefs  as 
water ;  but  if  otherwife,  of  a 
brown  colour. 

Evaporate  the  limpid  foiution, 
with  an  exceeding  gentle  heat, 
in  a  fhallow  glafs  veffel;  oeca- 
fionally  ftirring  the  fait  as  it 
H  h  4  dries, 
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dries,  that  its  moifture  may  be 
the  fooner  exhaled.  Afterwards 
.keep  it  for  uie  in  a  veffel  very 
clofely  ftopt ;  for  it  will  liquefy 
by  the  air. 

This  fait  ought  to  be  of  perfect 
whitenefs;  and  Ihould  totally 
diffolve  both  in  water  and  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  without  leaving 
any  feces.  If  the  fait,  though 
ever  fo  white,  depofites  any  fe¬ 
ces  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  whole 
of  it  mutt  be  diiTolved  in  that 
fpirit,  the  folurion  filtered,  and 
cxftcated  again. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a  little  troublefome.  The  o- 
perator  mud  be  particularly  care¬ 
ful  in  melting  it,  not  to  ufe  too 
great  a  heat,  or  to  keep  it  liquified 
too  long;  a  little  fliould  be  occa- 
fionally  taken  out,  and  put  into 
water  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
part  freely  with  its  black  colour, 
the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  fire.  In  the  Iaft  drying,  the 
beat  mud  not  be  fo  great  as  to 
melt  it ;  otherwife  it  will  not 
prove  totally  foluble.  If  the  fo- 
lution  in  fpirit  of  wine  be  exfic- 
cated,  and  the  remaining  fait  li¬ 
quefied  with  a  very  foft  fire,  it 
gains  the  leafy  appearance  which 
bas  procured  it  the  name  terra  fo- 
liata. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  corefpondents  of  the 
French  academy  lately  publiftied, 
Mr.  Cadet  has  given  a  method  of 
making  the  fait  white  at  the  firft 
evaporation,  without  the  trouble 
of  any  further  purification.  He 
cbferves,  that  the  brown  colour 
depends  upon  the  oily  matter  of 
the  vinegar  being  burnt  by  the 
beat  commonly  employed  in  the 
evaporation  ;  and  his  improvement 
confifts  in  diminifhing  the  heat  at 
ihe  time  that  this  burning  is  liable 
10  happen.  The  proceis  he  re¬ 
commends  is  as  follows: 


Dilfolve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tar-> 
tar  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
cold  water,  filter  the  folution, 
and  add  by.  degrees  as  much) 
diftilled  vinegar  as  will  faturate| 
it,  or  a  little  more.  Set  the 
.liquor  to  evaporate  in  a  ftone-. 
ware  veffel,  in  a  gentle  heat  not; 
fo  firong  as  to  make  it  boil : 
when  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  the  reft  of  the  procefs 
mull  be  finifhed  in  a  water- bath. 
The  liquor  acquires  by  degrees 
an  oily  confidence,  and  a  pret- 
ty  deep  brown  colour,  but  the  , 
pellicle  or  feum  on  the  top 
looks  whitifh,  and  when  taken 
off  and  cooled,  appears  a  con¬ 
geries  of  little  briliant  filver- 
like  plates.  The  matter  is  to 
be  kept  continually  ftirring,  till 
it  is  wholly  changed  into  this 
white  flaky  matter,  the  com¬ 
plete  drying  of  which  is  moll 
conveniently  effected  in  a  warm 
oven. 

We  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to 
determine  whether  the  pure  or  im¬ 
pure  fait  are  preferable  as  medi¬ 
cines;  obferving  only,  that  the 
latter  is  more  of  a  faponaceous 
nature,  the  former  more  acrid, 
though  fomewhat  more  agreeable 
to  the  ftomach.  Mr.  Cadet  reck¬ 
ons  the  fait  prepared  in  his  me¬ 
thod  fuperior  both  to  the  brown 
and  white  forts  made  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  as  pofleffing  both  the 
oily  quality  of  the  one,  and  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  other,  and  as 
being  always  uniform,  or  of  the 
fame  power,  whereas  the  others 
are  liable  to  vary  confiderably,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  heat  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  evaporation.  They 
are  all  medicines  of  great  efficacy, 
and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed 
as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic, 
or  powerfully  diuretic  :  few  of  :he 
faline  deobftruents  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue.  The  dofe  is  from 

half 
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ialf  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two. 
\  bare  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  and 
vinegar  without  exficcation,  is  not 
)erhaps  much  inferior  as  a  medi- 
:ine  to  the  more  elaborate  fait :  i 
lave  known  two  drams  of  the 
ilkali,  faturated  with  vinegar,  oc- 
:afion  ten  or  twelve^ftools,  in  hy- 
iropic  cafes,  and  a  plentiful  dif- 
:harge  of  urine,  without  any  in¬ 
convenience. 

SPIR1TUS  MINDERERI. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile 
alkaline  fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  it  di- 
ftilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervef- 
cence  ceafes ;  occafionally  ftir- 
ring  the  mixture,  to  promote 
the  adion  of  the  vinegar  on  the 
fait. 
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This  is  an  excellent  aperient 
faline  liquor.  Taken  warm  in 
bed,  it  proves  commonly  a  power¬ 
ful  diaphoretic  or  fudorific ;  and 
as  it  operates  without  heat,  it  has 
place  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
dilarders,  where  medicines  of  the 
warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  pro¬ 
curing  fweat,  aggravate  the  dif- 
temper.  Its  action  may  likewife 
be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by 
walking  about  in  a  cool  air.  The 
common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce, 
either  by  itfelf,  or  along  with  o- 
ther  medicines  adapted  to  the  in¬ 
tention.  Its  ftrength  is  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  precarious,  depending  in  great 
meafure  on  that  of  the  vinegar  ; 
an  inconvenience  which  cannot 
eafily  be  obviated,  for  the  faline 
matter  is  not  reducible  to  the  form 
of  a  concrete  fait. 
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CRYSTALLI  TARTARI. 

Cryfah  of  tartar . 

Edinb. 

LE  T  powdered  white  tartar  be 
boiled  in  tv/enty  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  till  perfedly 
diffolved ;  and  the  folution, 
whilft  it  continues  hot,  paffed 
through  filtering  paper,  or  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  received  in 
a  wooden  veffel :  then  expofe 
it  for  a  night  or  longer  to  the 
cold  air,  that  cryftals  may  form 
themfelves,  and  fhoot  to  the 
fides  of  the  veffel :  the  water 
being  now  poured  off,  the  cry- 
itals  are  to  be  colieded  and  dried 
for  ufe.  _  t 

The  filtration  of  the  folution 
of  tartar  through  paper  fucceeds 
very  (lowly,  and  unlefs  managed 


with  a  good  deal  of  addrefs,  not 
at  all :  for  as  loon  as  the  boiling 
liquor  begins  to  grow  fenfibly  lefs 
hot,  it  depofites  much  of  the  tar¬ 
tar  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
paper,  which  hinders  the  remain¬ 
der  from  palling  through.  Zwelf- 
fer,  in  his  animadverfions  on  this 
procefs  in  the  Auguftan  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  direds  the  folution  to  be 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and 
ftrained  only  through  a  linen  cloth  ; 
he  likewife  judicioufiy  orders  the 
veffel  to  be  clofe  covered,  and  the 
cryftailization  performed  in  a  warm 
place  $  for  if  the  folution  be  fuffer- 
ed  to  cool  very  faff,  it  is  in  vain  to 
exped  any  appearance  of  cryftals ; 
the  tartar  will  inevitably  be  preci¬ 
pitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel 
in  the  form  of  fand.  And  indeed, 
the  bufinefs  of  refining  and  cryftal- 

lizing 
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lizing  tartar  is  fa  very  trouble- 
fome,  and  requires  fo  large  an 
apparatus,  that  fcarce  any  of  the 
apothecaries,  or  even  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  chemifts,  are  at  the  trouble 
of  it ;  but  either  import  it  ready 
refined  from  Holland,  or  pur- 
chafe  it  from  fome  people  here 
who  make  it  their  foie  bufinefs. 
(See  the  article  Tartar,  page 
237-) 

CREMOR  TARTARI. 

Cream  of  Tartar. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  folution  of 
tartar,  made  as  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  procefs,  and  palled  through 
a  filter.  Boil  it  over  the  fire, 
till  a  thick  cuticle  appears  on 
the  furface,  which  is  to  be 
taken  off  with  a  wooden  lkim- 
mer  bored  full  of  holes :  con¬ 
tinue  the  boiling  till  a  frelh  cu¬ 
ticle  arifes,  which  is  to  be  tak¬ 
en  off  as  the  foregoing,  and  the 
operation  repeated  till  the  whole 
quantity  of  liquor  is  thus  con- 
fumed.  Afterwards  dry  all  the 
cuticles  together  in  the  fun. 

This  procefs  feems  infer  ted 
only  to  retain  a  name  long  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  (hops ;  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  itfelf  in  no  refpedt  dif¬ 
fers  from  cryftals  of  tartar  redu¬ 
ced  to  powder.  Indeed  the  pur- 
chafer  ought  always  to  prefer  the 
cryftals  ;  for  the  powder  is  often 
fophifticated  with  faline  fubftances 
of  another  kind. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  ob- 
ferves,  thac  both  the  cryftals 
and  cream  are  brought  to  us 
from  abroad :  that  they  are 
not  different  in  quality  from 
©ne  another:  and  that  good 
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white  tartar,  unrefined,  is  not  it 
ferior  to  either  of  them. 

TARTARUM  SOLUBILE.  ! 

Soluble  tartar . 

Lond. 

Diffolve  a  pound  of  any  fixt  alka 
line  fait  in  a  gallon  of  boilin! 
water ;  and  gradually  throw  i 
cryftals  of  tartar,  as  long  as  1 
frelh  addition  thereof  raifes  an 
effervefcence ;  which  general! 
ceafes  before  three  pounds  c 
the  cryftals  have  been  ufeC 
Then  filter  the  liquor,  and  afte 
due  evaporation,  fet  it  by  tj 
cryftallize ;  or  evaporate  it  t< 
drynefs,  and  keep  the  remaining 
faline  mafs  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 

Boil  cryftals  of  tartar,  till  they  art 
perfe&ly  dilfolved,  in  ten  timei 
their  quantity  of  water ;  anc 
gradually  drop  into  the  folution,i 
whilft  it  continues  boiling,  oi 
of  tartar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
effervefcence  ceafes.  Filter  the 
liquor  whilft  hot,  and  evaporate 
it  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  that  when  removed  into 
a  cold  place,  it  may  cryftallize. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps' 
preferable  for  this  operation  to  the 
cryftals  ufually  met  with  (fee  the 
article  Tartar,  page  237.)  Its 
impurities  can  here  be  *no  objec¬ 
tion  ;  lince  it  will  be  fufficiently 
depurated  by  the  fubfequent  fil¬ 
tration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medi¬ 
cine  by  either  of  the  above  me¬ 
thods  is  veryeafy;  though  fome 
chemifts  have  rendered  it  fuffici* 
ently  troublefome  by  a  nicety  that 
is  not  at  all  wanted.  They  in  fift 
upon  hitting  the  very  exaft  point 
of  faturation  betwixt  the  alkaline 
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'alt  and  the  acid  of  the  tartar ; 
ind  caution  the  operator  to  be 
extremely  careful,  when  he  comes 
near  this  mark,  left  by  impru¬ 
dently  adding  too  large  a  portion 
of  either,  he  rendered  the  fait  too 
acid,  or  too  alkaline.  If  the  li¬ 
quor  be  fuffered  to  cool  a  little  be¬ 
fore  it  is  committed  to  the  filter, 
and  then  properly  exhaled  and 
cryftallized,  no  error  of  this  kind 
can  happen,  though  the  faturation 
fhould  not  be  very  exaCtly  hit : 
for  fince  cryftals  of  tartar  are 
very  difficultly  foluble  even  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  diffolved 
therein,  concrete  again  upon  the 
liquor’s  growing  cold  ;  if  any  more 
of  them  has  been  employed,  than 
is  taken  up  by  the  alkali,  this 
fuperfluous  quantity  will  be  left 
upon  the  filter:  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  too  much  of  the  alkali 
has  been  made  ufe  of,  it  will  re¬ 
main  uncryftallized.  The  cryftal- 
lization  of  this  fait  indeed  can¬ 
not  be  effected  without  a  good 
deal  of  trouble :  it  is  therefore 
moft  convenient  to  let  the  acid 
fait  prevail  at  firft,  to  feparate 
the  Superfluous  quantity,  by  fuf- 
fering  the  liquor  to  cool  a  little 
before  filtration,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  total  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  fluid,  which  will  leave 
behind  it  the  neutral  fait  required. 
The  moft  proper  veffel  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  a  ftone-ware  one :  iron  dif- 
colours  the  fait. 

Soluble  tartar,  in  dofes  of  a 
fcruple,  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram, 
is  a  mild  cooling  aperient :  two  or 
three  drams  commonly  loofen  the 
belly;  and  an  ounce  proves  pretty 
ftrongly  purgative.  Malouin  fays 
it  is  equal  in  purgative  virtue  to 
the  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber.  It 
is  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  pur¬ 
gatives  of  the  refinous  kind,  as  it 
promotes  their  operation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  tends  to  correct  their 
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griping  quality.  But  it  muft  ne¬ 
ver  be  given  in  conjunction  with 
any  acid,  for  all  acids  decompound 
it ;  abforbing  its  alkaline  fait,  and 
precipitating  the  tartar. 


Sal  Rupellensis. 

Sel  de  Seignette ,  or  Rocbel  fait. 

Pharm.  Par  if. 

Let  the  fait  extracted  from  the 
affies  of  the  kelp  or  kali  of 
Alicant  be  calcined  till  it  melts, 
then  diffolved  in  water,  the 
folution  filtered,  and  after  due 
evaporation  fet  by,  that  the  fait 
may  fhoot  into  pure  white  cry¬ 
ftals.  Diffolve  cryftals  of  tartar 
in  boiling  water,  and  faturate 
the  folution  with  the  cryftals  of 
kali:  the  proportions  neceffary 
for  this  purpole  will  be,  about 
fixteen  ounces  of  the  latter  to 
twenty  of  the  former.  Duly 
exhale  the  liquor  in  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  and  after  filtra¬ 
tion,  fet  it  in  the  cold  to  cry- 
ftallize. 


This  is  a  fpecies  of  foluble 
tartar,  made  with  the  fait  of  kali 
or  foda,  which  is  the  fame  with 
the  mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea 
fait:  (fee  page  427.)  It  cryftai- 
lizes  far  more  eafily  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  preparation,  and  does  not, 
like  it,  grow  moift  in  the  air.  It 
is  alfo  confiderably  lefs  purgative, 
but  is  equally  decompounded  by 
acids.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
elegant  fait,  and  begins  now  to 
come  into  efteem  in  this  country, 
as  it  has  long  been  in  France. 


SAL  ESSENTIALS 
ACETOSiE. 


EJfential  fait  of  forrel. 
Edinb. 


Let  the  juice  of  forrel,  after  fet¬ 
tling  and  decantation  from  the 
feces,  be  evaporated,  till  only 
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one-third  remains,  then  drained 
through  a  flannel  bag,  and  ex¬ 
haled  again  till  a  pellicle  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  furface.  Put  the 
liquor  into  a  glafs  veffel,  and, 
a  little  oil  olive  beingpoured  up¬ 
on  the  top,  fet  it  by  in  a  cellar 
till  plenty  of  cryftals  are  form¬ 
ed :  thefe  are  to  be  gently  vvafh- 
ed  with  water,  and  afterwards 
dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,  effential 
faits  are  obtained  from  all  acid, 
auftere,  adringent,  and  bitter- 
ifh  plants  that  contain  but  a 
frnall  quantity  of  oil. 

Kerbs  of  a  dry  nature  are  to  be 
moidened,  in  the  bruifing,  with 
a  little  water,  that  the  juice 
may  be  the  more  eafily  prelfed 
out. 

The  waters  of  thefe  plants,  which 
are  in  vain  endeavoured  to  be 
drawn  over  by  didillation,  may 
be  obtained  by  didolving  a  fuit- 
able  quantity  of  their  edential 
faits  in  common  water. 

Some  pharmaceutical  writers 
ciredt  the  plants  to  be  gathered 
early  in  the  morning;  but  this  is 
of  very  little  moment.  In  order 
to  make  the  fubjedt  yield  its  juice 
readily,  it  fhould  be  chopt  to 
pieces,  and  well  bruifed  in  a  mar¬ 
ble  mortar,  before  it  is  committed 
to  the  prefs :  the  magma  which 
remains  in  the  bag,  dill  containing 
no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  faline 
matter,  may  be  advaniageoufly 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoc¬ 
tion  added  to  the  expreded  juice. 
The  whole  may  be  afterwards 
depurated  together,  either  by  the 
method  above  directed,  or  by 
Tunning  the  liquor  feveral  times 
through  a  linen  cloth.  In  fome 
cafes,  the  addition  of  a  condder- 
sble  portion  of  water  is  neceflary ; 
that  the  juice,  thus  diluted,  may 
^art  the  more  freely  from  its 


feculencies ;  on  the  feparation  of 
which,  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs 
in  great  meafure  depends. 

The  evaporation  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  either  in  /hallow  glafs  ba-i 
fons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as 
are  of  a  compadt  dole  texture; 
fuch  are  thofe  ufually  called  none- 
ware.  The  common  earthen  vef- 
fels  are  fubjedt  to  have  their  glafing 
corroded,  and  are  fo  extremely 
porous,  as  readily  to  imbibe  and 
retain  a  good  quantity  of  the  li¬ 
quor  :  metallic  veffels  are  particu¬ 
larly  apt  to  be  corroded  by  thefe 
acid  kinds  of  juices. 

The  directions  for  the  time  of 
dilcontinuing  the  fecond  evapora¬ 
tion  are  not  fo  eafily  obferved  as 
one  could  wifh.  Thefe  juices  are 
lo  viicid,  and  abound  fo  much 
with  heterogene  matter,  of  a  quite 
different  nature  from  any  thing 
faline,  that  a  pellicle,  or  pure 
faline  incruftation  upon  the  fur- 
face,  is  in  vain  expedted.  Boer- 
haave  therefore,  and  the  more 
expert  writers  in  pharmaceutical 
chemiftry,  with  great  judgment, 
diredt  the  evaporation  of  the  fu- 
perfluous  moifture  to  be  continued 
until  the  matter  has  acquired  the 
confiftence  of  cream.  If  it  be 
now  fuffered  to  ftand  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  warm  place,  it  will, 
notwithstanding  the  former  depu* 
rations,  depofite  a  frefh  fediment, 
from  which  it  fhould  be  warily 
decanted  before  it  is  put  into  the 
veffel  in  which  it  is  defigned  to  be 
cryftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel,  as  preferable  for 
this  purpofe  to  a  glafs  one  ;  the 
(moothnefs  of  the  latter  being  fup- 
fofed  to  hinder  the  fait  from  flick¬ 
ing  thereto  ;  whillt  the  juice  eafily 
insinuating  itfelf  into  the  pores  of 
the  former,  has  a  great  advantage 
of  fhooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the 
Tides.  Others  (lightly  inqruftate 
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the  Tides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
velTe!  they  employ,  with  a  certain 
mineral  fait,  which  greatly  difpofes 
the  juice  to  cryftaliize,  which  of 
itfeif  it  is  very  averfe  to:  but  as 
this  addition  is,  with  regard  to  i  s 
medical  virtue,  quire  different  from 
the  fait  here  intended,  we  forbear 
to  mention  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  oil  is  to  preferve 
the  juice  uncorrupted,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  running  into  fermen¬ 
tation  or  putrefaflion,  during  the 
great  length  of  time  which  this 
procefs  requires:  as  much  oil  as 
will  fully  cover  the  furface  of  the 
liquor,  is  fufficient  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  waffiing  of  the  cry- 
ftals  is  intended  to  cleanfe  them 
from  the  mucilaginous  feculencies 
which  adhere  to  them  :  it  ought 
to  be  performed  with  the  utmoft 
caution,  to  prevent  any  of  the  fait 
itfeif  from  being  d’ffolved.  The 
liquor  which  remains  after  the  cry- 
ftallization,  may  be  depurated  by  a 
gentle  colalure,  and  after  due  in- 
fpiffation  fet  to  fhoor  again  ;  when 
a  farther  yield  of  cryttals  will  be 
obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  thefe 
falts  is  very  tedious,  infomuch  as 
fcarce  to  be  completed  in  lefs  than 
feven  or  eight  months;  and  the 
quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices 
afford  is  extremely  fmall :  hence 
they  are  hardly  ever  made  or  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  ffiops.  The  chemifts 
have  contrived  feveral  methods  for 
expediting  the  procefs,  among 
which  the  two  following  feem  the 
moft  remarkable. 

Take  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
carduus  benediCtus,  or  the  like 
plants,  gently  dried  in  the  (hade. 
Four  thereon  a  fuitable  portion 
of-  fpirit  of  wine,  and  digeft 
them  together  with  a  foft  heat, 
till  the  menftruum  has  acquired 
a  green  colour,  This  tin&ure  is 
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to  be  put  into  a  glafs  cucurbit, 
and  dithlled  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  till  fo  much  of  the 
fpiiit  is  come  over,  as  that  the 
remainder  may  be  left  of  the 
confidence  of  honey.  The  whole 
being  now  fuffered  to  remain 
unmoved  till  grown  perfectly 
cold,  beautiful  pyramidal  cry- 
ftals  will  be  found  to  have  fhot 
from  the  fides  of  the  diftillincr 
vefiei  towards  its  center.  £/>?- 
ejfius ,  in  Mifcell.  Berolin.  conti- 
nuat.  ii.  p.  91 , 92. 

This  gentleman  relates  likewife, 
that  having  made  an  eflence  (that 
is,-  a  faturated  tinChire)  of  elecam¬ 
pane  roots,  with  fpiiit  of  wine, 
and  kept  it  unmoved  for  a  year, 
he  found  a  great  number  of  cry- 
ftals  fhot  from  the  bottom  of  the 
glafs  upwards,  of  the  thicknefs  of 
a  quill,  and  about  an  inch  long.— 
The  cryftals  obtained  by  this  me¬ 
thod  are  faid  to  be  of  the  nitrous 
kind,  but  of  a  moie  lubtile  tafte 
than  the  common  nitre,  imprefling 
only  an  agreeable  coolnefs  upon 
the  tongue. 

The  fecond  procefs  is  from  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Stahl: 

Take  wormwood,  brooklime,  pel- 
litory,  mercury,  foapwort,  or 
any  other  plants  of  the  fame 
kind,  dried  quick  in  a  fhady 
place.  Cut  the  herb  fmall, 
and  pour  thereon  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  highly -rectified  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine  :  digeft  them  toge¬ 
ther  till  the  menftruum  becomes 
faturated  with  the  oil,  or  re- 
finous  parts  of  the  plant ;  then 
pour  off  the  tinged  liquor, 
add  a  freffi  parcel  of  fpirit, 
and  digeft  as  before,  continu¬ 
ing  to  add  more  of  the.  men¬ 
ftruum,  till  Such  time  as  it  no 
longer  extracts  any  colour  from 
the  vegetab  e.  The  plant  thus 
freed  irom  its  oily  matter,  is  to 

be 
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be  gently  exficcated,  and  boiled 
in  water,  till  the  liquor  has 
taken  up  its  faline  parts  :  the 
decoftion  being  then  paiTed 
through  a  filter,  afterwards  eva¬ 
porated  to  a  due  confidence, 
and  fet  by  in  a  cool  place,  will 
Ihoot  into  faline  cryfials,  which, 
on  examination,  prove  manifeft- 
ly  nitrous.  Stahlii  fund,  chetn. 
pag.  68,  et  alibi. 

The  two  foregoing  proceffes 
agree  but  ill  with  one  another: 
how  far  they  are  adequate  to  the 
purpofes  intended  by  them,  has 
not  yet  been  lufficiently  examined. 

It  is  certain,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
diffolves  the  fubtile  oils  and  the 
refins  of  vegetables,  which  prove 
a  great  impediment  to  the  cry- 
flallization  of  falts;  from  whence 
it  fhould  feem  that  the  fait  might 
afterwards  be  prepared  by  water 
from  the  refiduum  to  much  better 
advantage.  But  it  is  certain  al- 
fo,  that  this  menftruum  diffolves 
fOme  of  the  native  vegetable  falts 
themfelves ;  and  that  if  the  tinc¬ 
ture  is  fufficiently  loaded  with 
the  foluble  parts  of  the  fubjedt, 
the  fait  feparates,  while  the  oily 
and  refinous  matter  remain  dif- 
folved.  Thus  manna,  an  effential 
fait  of  the  fweet  kind,  diffolves 
totally  in  rectified  fpirit,  and, 
however  foul  before,  is  recovered 
white  as  fnow,  its  oily  impurities 
being  left  in  the  menftruum  :  and 
thus  fpirituous  tinctures  of  celery, 
beet-roots,  and  other  plants  of  the 
fweet  kind,  depofite,  on  ftanding, 
true  faccharine  concretions.  It  is 
probable  that  one  procefs  is  belt 
adapted  to  fome  plants,  and  the 
other  to  others  :  the  fir  It  doubtless 
is  for  thofe  of  the  fweet  kind,  and 
the  fecond  for  acid  herbs,  as  forrel 
and  woodforrel 

The  virtues  of  the  effential  falts 
have  not  been  lufficiently  deter- 
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mined  from  experience.  Thii 
much,  however,  is  certain,  thaj 
they  do  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed 
poffefs  the  virtues  of  the  fubjedl 
entire,  excepting  only  the  acids  an<: 
fweets.  The  others  feem  to  be,  al 
moft  all  of  them,  nearly  fimilar 
whatever  plant  they  were  obtained 
from.  In  watery  extracts  of  worm  ' 
wood,  carduus,  chamomile,  anc 
many  other  vegetables,  kept  for 
fome  time  in  a  foft  ftate,  I  have 
often  obferved  fine  faline  effioref 
cences  on  the  furface,  which  had 
all  nearly  the  fame  tafte,  fomewhat! 
of  the  nitrous  kind.  They  are  fup¬ 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  at  bottom  no 
more  than  an  impure  fpecies  of  vo-; 
latile  nitre  (that  is,  a  fait  compofed 
of  the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile 
alkalies:)  thofe  which  were  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  chemifts  of  the 
French  academy,  deflagrated  in 
the  fire,  and,  being  triturated 
with  fixt  alkalies,  exhaled  an 
urinous  odour ;  plain  marks  of 
their  containing  thofe  two  ingre¬ 
dients. 

Saccharum  lactis 
Sugar  of  milk. 

Pharm •  Parif. 

Take  common  whey  of  cows  milk* 
made  with  calves  rennet.  Cla¬ 
rify  it  with  whites  of  eggs; 
and,  if  it  is  not  perfedtly  limpid, 
pafsit  through  a  filter.  Then 
evaporate  it,  in  a  glafs  veffel, 
in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and 
fet  it  by  in  a  cellar  to  cryftal- 
lize.  The  cryftals  are  to  be 
wafhed  with  cold  water. 

This  preparation  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  but  is  far  from  anfwer- 
ing  what  has  been  expected  from 
it.  It  has  little  fweetnefs,  and 
is  difficult  of  folution  in  water. 
A  faline  fubftance,  much  better 
deferring  the  name  of  fugar,  may 
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e  obtained  by  evaporating  new 
filk,  particularly  that  of  the  afs, 
o  drynefs,  digefting  the  dry  mat¬ 
er  in  water  till  the  water  has  ex- 
rafted  its  foluble  parts,  and  then 
nfpiflating  the  filtered  liquor, 
rhis  preparation  is  of  great  fweet- 
iefs,  though  neither  white  nor 
:ryftaline  :  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the 
jure  cryftallizable  parts  of  milk, 
hat  its  medicinal  virtues  lie. 

FLORES  BENZOINI. 

Flowers  of  benzoine. 

Lond. 

®ut  fome  powdered  benzoine  into 
an  earthen  pot  placed  in  fand  ; 
and  with  a  gentle  heat,  fublime 
the  flowers  into  a  conical  paper 
cap  fitted  to  the  pot. 

Or,  the  fublimation  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  retort;  the  flowers 
will  arife  with  a  foft  heat,  into 
the  neck. 

If  the  flowers  have  any  yellow 
tinge,  mix  them  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  and  fublime  again. 

Edinb. 

The  fublimation  is  to  be  performed 
in  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  and  re¬ 
peated  in  the  fame  inftruments 
with  frefh  parcels  of  benzoine, 
till  the  paper  cap  becomes  foul 
with  oil. 

Benzoine,  expofed  in  a  retort 
to  a  gentle  fire,  melts  and  fends 
up  into  the  neck  white,  fLining 
cryftalline  flowers,  whicVi  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  oily  fubftance.  On 
railing  the  heat  a  little  (a  recipient 
being  applied  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort)  a  thin  yellowifh  oil  comes 
over,  intermingled  with  an  add  li¬ 
quor,  and  afterwards  a  thick  buty- 
raceous  fubftance  ;  this  Lift,  lique¬ 
fied  in  boiling  water,  gives  out 
to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
faline  matter  (feparable  by  filtra¬ 
tion  and  proper  exhalation)  which 


appears  in  all  refpefts  fimilar  to 
the  flowers. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  flowers  which 
benzoine  is  capable  of  yielding, 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  above 
proc  fifes,  fince  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  arifes  after  the  time  of  their 
being  difcondnued :  that  greatefl: 
part  of  the  flowers  arifes  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat  than  what  is 
neceflary  to  elevate  the  oil :  but 
that  if  the  operation  is  haftily 
conducted,  or  if  the  fire  is  not 
exceeding  gentle,  the  oil  will  arife 
along  with  the  flowers,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  foul.  Hence  in  the 
way  of  trade,  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prepare  them  of  the  re- 
quifite  whitenefs  and  purity ;  the 
heat  which  becomes  neceflary, 
when  large  quantities  of  the  ben¬ 
zoine  are  employed,  being  fo  great 
as  to  force  over  fome  of  the  oil 
along  with  them. 

In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
tbefe  flowers  in  perfeftion,  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  benzoine  fhould 
be  put  into  the  veflel  at  a  time: 
and  that  this  may  not  be  any  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  requifite  difpatch, 
a  number  of  fhallow,  flat-bottom¬ 
ed,  earthen  difhes  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  each  fitted  with  another 
veflel  inverted  over  it.  With 
thefe  you  may  fill  a  fand-furnace ; 
having  frelh  difties  charged  in 
readinefs  to  replace  thofe  in  the 
furnace,  as  foon  as  the  procefs 
lhall  appear  finifhed  in  them  : 
the  refiduum  of  the  benzoine 
fhould  be  fcraped  out  of  each  of 
the  veflels,  before  a  frefh  parcel  is 
put  in. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  made  in 
perfeftion,  have  an  agreeable  tafte 
and  fragrant  fmelJ.  They  totally 
diflolve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  like- 
wife,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  in 
w’ater;  but  feparate  again  from  the 
latter  upon  the  liquor’s  growing 
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cold,  (hooting  Into  (aline  fpicula, 
which  unite  together  into  irregu¬ 
lar  mafles.  By  the  mediation  of 
fugar  they  remain  (u (pended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  ele¬ 
gant  balfamic  fyrup.  Some  have 
held  them  in  great  efteem,  as 
peCtoral  and  fudorific,  in  the  dofe 
of  half  a  fcruple  or  more:  but  the 
prefent  practice  rarely  makes  ufe 
of  them,  on  account  of  the  otfen- 
(ive  oil  which,  as  ufually  pre¬ 
pared,  they  are  tainted  with,  and 
from  which  a  frefli  fublimation 
from  tobacco-pipe  clay  does  not 
free  them  fo  effedualiy  as  might 
be  wi(hed.  The  obfervations  a- 
bove  related,  point  out  a  method 
of  depurating  them  more  perfect¬ 
ly,  viz.  by  folution,  filtration,  and 
crystallization. 

Sal  sedativus. 

Saltofhorax,  called  fedative  fait . 
Put  eight  ounces  of  powdered  bo¬ 
rax  into  a  wide-necked  retort; 
pour  thereon  three  ounces  of 
■water  ;  and  then  add  three 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Place 
the  retort  in  a  proper  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a  receiver,  and 
increafe  the  fire  till  the  vefle! 
becomes  red  hot.  The  fedative 
fait  will  arife  into  the  neck, 
in  form  of  thin  (hining  plates, 
which  are  to  be  fwept  out  with 
a  feather:  and  a  little  liquor 
will  pafs  into  the  receiver. 
When  the  matter  in  the  retort 
is  grown  cool,  pour  back  upon 
it  the  diddled  liquor,  and  fub- 
lime  again.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cefs  fo  lortg  as  the  borax  con¬ 
tinues  to  yie!d  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  faline  flowers., 

Or, 

Diflolve  the  borax  in  a  fufiicient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and! 
add  thereto  the  oil  of  vitriol. 


Evaporate  this  mixture,  till  thin 
plates  begin  to  appear  upon  the 
furface ;  then  fnlfer  the  fire  to 
decay,  and  let  the  veflel  (land 
unmoved,  till  plenty  of  cry- 
dais  are  formed,  which  are  to  be 
well  i  in  fed  with  cold  water,  and 
then  dried  for  ufe. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  fait 
by  fublimation,  the  fire  mud  be, 
expedidoufly  raifed  when  the  mat-' 
ter  begins  to  grow  dry,  for  it  is 
only  at  this  period  that  the  fait: 
fubiimes.  The  fublimed  fait  it- 1 
felf,  in  a  perfectly  dry  ftateJ 
proves  fixt  in  the  fire:  if  moif- 
tened  with  water,  and  then  ex-j 
pofed  to  a  fmart  heat,  part  of  it 
continues  to  rife,  till  the  moifiure 
is  wholly  exhaled;  after  which,; 
nothing  mere  can  be  forced  up  . 
by  heat,  till  the  fait  is  again  j 
moiflened.  Hence  the  ufe  of  re¬ 
turning  the  diddled  liquor,  and 
repeating  the  fublimations.  Le- 
mery  fays,  he  found  flowers  con¬ 
tinue  to  rife  till  the  thirty-fixth 
fublimation  ;  and  that  the  quantity 
obtained  by  all  thefe  fublimations 
amounted  to  half  an  ounce  and  ! 
thirty-five  grains  from  two  ounces 
of  borax. 

The  part  of  the  borax  which  1 
does  not  fublime,  appears  to  be 
the  fame  (when  the  common  re¬ 
fined  borax  of  the  (hops  is  made 
ufe  of)  with  the  alkaline  fait  of 
fea  fait :  the  fedative  fait,  united 
with  that  alkali,  recompofes  bo¬ 
rax  again.  The  extrication  of 
the  fedative  fait  from  the  borax 
happens  on  the  fame  principle  as 
that  of  the  marine  acid  from 
fea  fa  t,  viz.  the  vitriolic  acid 
uniting  with  the  alkali;  and  the 
refiduum  is  in  both  cafes  the 
fame,  viz*  the  fait  called  fal 
mirable,  or  Glauber’s  fait :  the 
fedative  fait  may  be  extricated 
aifo  from  borax  by  other  acids, 
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iut  mod  commodioufly  and  effeo 
ually  by  the  vitriolic. 

The  procefs  by  cryftallization 
s  lefs  troublefome  than  that  by 
iiblimation ;  but  the  fait  proves 
generally  lefs  white,  and  is  apt 
ikewffe  to  retain  a  part  of  the 
jftauber’s  fait,  efpecially  if  the 
ivaporation  is  too  long  protraCted. 

The  fedative  fait  appears  to  the 
afte  a  neutral  fait;  but  examined 
vith  alkalies  has  the  properties 
)f  an  acid,  eftervefcing,  uniting, 
md  cryftallizing  with  them,  and 
leftroying  their  alkaline  quality, 
t  diffolves  both  in  water  and  in 
pirit  of  wine ;  though  not  very 
eadily  in  either.  As  to  its  vir- 
ues,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  mild 
modyne,  (whence  its  name)  to 
:alm  the  heat  of  the  blood  in 
rnrning  fevers,  to  prevent  or  re¬ 
lieve  delirious  fysnptoms,  and  al¬ 
ly  fpafmodic  affections,  whether 
ypochondriacal  or  hyfterical,  at 
jail  for  a  time.  The  dofe  is  from 
wo  to  eighteen  grains,  in  any  pro- 
er  liquor. 

PIRITUS,  SAL,  ET  OLEUM 
SUCCINI. 

Spirit ,  fait ,  and  oil  of  amber . 

■  Land. 

)iftil  amber  in  a  fand  heat  gradu¬ 
ally  increafed :  there  will  come 
over  a  fpirit,  an  oil,  and  a  fait 
fouled  with  the  oil. 

.The  oil  diftilled  again  by  itfelf, 
is  divided  fnto  a  thinner  oil 
which  arifes;  and  a  thicker 
part  that  remains  behind,  called 
balfam  of  ambers 
The  fait  is  to  be  boiled  in  the 
diftilled  fpirit,  Or  in  common 
water,  and  fet  to  cryftallize ; 
by  this  means  it  is  freed  from 
its  adhering  oil..  .  The  oftener 
this  is  repeated,  the  purer  it 
•will  be.  •*  . :  • 

F  dink. 

Lx.-  pcwd'ied  ‘white  amber  with  . 


thrice  its  weight  of  clean  fand, 
and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
of  which  the  mixture  may  fill 
one  half :  then  adapt  a  large 
receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand- 
furnace,  with  a  fire  gradually 
increafed.  At  firft  a  fpirit  will 
come  over,  with  fome  yellow 
oil  ;  then  more  yellow  oil,  a- 
long  with  a  little  fait ;  and  up¬ 
on  railing  the  heat,  more  of 
the  fait,  with  a  reddifh  coloured 
oil. 

When  the  diftillation  is  finifhed, 
empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  ;  and  having  collected  to¬ 
gether  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  pref- 
fure  between  the  folds  of  fome 
fpongy  paper. 

The  oil  may  be  feparated  from 
the  fpirit  by  filtration :  and 
afterwards  rectified  by  diftilling 
it  from  brine  of  fea  fait. 

The  fait  is  to  be  rectified  in 
the  following  manner.  Grind  it 
well  with-  twice  its  quantity  of 
fea  fait,  and  put  the  mixture 
into  a  tall  and  narrow  glafs 
cucurbit :  fit  on  a  blind-head, 
and  proceed  to  fublimation  in 
a  fand  heat,  taking  care  that 
the  oil  does  not  rife.  When 
the  veffels  are  grown  cold, 
fweep  out  the  fait  with  a  fea¬ 
ther. 

In  the  diftillation  of  amber, 
the  fire  mu  ft  for  fome  time  be 
continued  genrle,  fcarce  exceed¬ 
ing  the  degree  at  which  water 
boils,  till  the  aqueous  phlegm  and 
thin  oil  have  arilen  ;  after  which 
it  is  to  be  (lowly  increafed.  If 
the  fire  was  urged  haftily,  the 
amber  would  fwell  up,  and  rife 
in  its  whole  lubftance  into  the 
receiver,  without  undergoing  the 
required  decompofition  or  fepata- 
5 ion.  of  Sts  parts.  When  fand  or 
other  like  intermedia  are  mixed 
I  i  with 
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with  it,  it  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  this 
rarefaction,  and  the  fire  may  be 
railed  fomewhat  more  expeditiouf- 
ly  ;  though  this  little  advantage  is 
perhaps  more  than  counter-balanc¬ 
ed  by  the  room  which  the  fand 
takes  up  in  the  retort. 

Our  chemills  generally  leave 
the  receiver  unluted,  that  it  may 
be  occafionally  removed  as  the 
fait  rifes  and  concretes  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  from  whence  it  is 
every  now  and  then  feraped  out 
to  prevent  the  oil  from  carrying 
it  down  into  the  receiver.  When 
a  grofs  thick  oil  begins  to  arife, 
and  no  more  fait  appears,  the  dif- 
tillation  is  ftopt,  though  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  continued  longer  to 
advantage. 

Mr.  Pott  informs  us,  (in  a 
curious  dilTertation  on  the  fait  of 
amber  publifhed  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  fciences  of  Berlin) 
that  the  Prulfian  workmen,  who 
prepare  large  quantities  of  the  fait 
for  exportation,  from  cuttings  and 
fmall  pieces  of  amber,  perform 
the  diftillation  without  any  inter¬ 
medium,  and  in  an  open  fire : 
that  fweeping  out  the  fait  from 
the  neck  of  the  retort  being  found 
too  troublefome,  they  fuffer  the 
oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  afterwards  feparate  it 
by  means  of  bibulous  paper,  which 
imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the 
fait  dry ;  which  paper  is  after¬ 
wards  fqueezed  and  diftilled  :  that 
they  continue  the  diflillation  till 
all  that  can  be  forced  over  has 
arifen,  with  care  only  to  catch  the 
lall  thick  oil  in  a  feparate  re¬ 
ceiver  ;  and  that  from  this  they 
exiradt  a  conliderable  quantity  of 
fait,  by  (baking  it  in  a  ftrong  vef- 
fel  with  three  or  four  freih  por¬ 
tions  of  hot  warer,  and  evaporat¬ 
ing  and  cryftallizing  the  filtered 
waters. 
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The  fpirit  of  amber  fo  called 
is  no  more  than  a  folution  of 
fmall  portion  of  the  fait  in  phlegi 
or  water;  and  therefore  is  ver 
properly  employed  for  dilTolvin 
the  fait  in  order  to  its  cryftalliza 
tion.  ^ 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  muc 
of  the  oil  as  ipongy  paper  wi 
imbibe,  retains  fo  much  as  to  ap 
pear  of  a  dark  brown  colour; 
Mr.  Pott  fays,  the  method  he  ha 
found  to  fucceed  belt,  and  wit 
leaft  lofs,  is,  to  dilfolve  the  fa 
in  hot  water,  and  put  into  th 
paper,  through  which  the  foluticii 
is  to  be  filtered,  a  little  cottoi 
(lightly  moitlened  with  oil  of  air 
ber:  this,  he  fays,  detains  a  goo 
deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  an 
the  folution  palfes  through  th 
more  pure.  The  liquor  bein 
evaporated  with  a  very  gentle  fin 
as  that  of  a  water-bath,  and  ft 
to  fhoot,  the  firft  cryftals  provj 
tranlparerit,  with  a  flight  yellowii 
tinge;  but  thofe  which  follow 
are  brown,  oily  and  bitter,  an 
are  therefore  to  be  further  dept 
rated  in  the  fame  manner.  Th 
whole  quantity  of  dryftals  amoun 
to  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  weigl 
of  the  crude  amber  employed 
By  fublimation  from  fea  fait,  as  d, 
redted  above,  the  fait  is  more  per 
fedtly  and  more  expeditioufly  pi 
rifled :  Mr.  Pott  objects  to  fubl 
mation,  that  a  part  of  the  fait 
decompofed  by  it,  a  coaly  matt< 
being  left  behind,  even  though  ti 
fait  was  previoufly  purified  by  crj 
ftallization :  it  may  be  prefumec 
however,  that  this  coal  proceec 
rather  from  the  burning  of  forr 
remains  of  the  oily  matter,  tha 
from  the  decompofi  tion  of  any  pai 
of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a  pent 
trating,  fubaftringent  acid  taft< 
It  diflolves,  both  in  water  and  i 
rectified  fpirit;  though  not  readi! 
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either,  and  fcarcely  at  all  in 
ie  latter  without  the  afiiftance  of 
;at:  of  cold  water  in  fummer, 
requires  for  its  folution  about 
venty  times  its  own  weight,  of 
riling  water  only  about  twice  its 
eight.  Expofed  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
\  a  heat  a  little  greater  than  that 
f  boiling  water,  it  firft  melts, 
ten  rifes  in  a  white  fume,  and 
sncretes  again  in  the  upper  part 
f  the  glafs,  into  fine  white  flakes, 
aving,  unlefs  it  was  perfectly 
ire,  a  little  coaly  matter  behind, 
effervefces  with  alkalies  both  fixt 
id  volatile,  and  forms  with  them 
lutral  compounds,  greatly  refem- 
ing  thofe  compofed  of  the  fame 
calies  and  vegetable  acids, 
ixed  with  acid  liquors,  it  makes 
i  fenfible  commotion.  Ground 
th  fixt  alkaline  falts,  it  does 
t  exhale  any  urinous  odour. 

thefe  characters,  it  is  con- 
ived,  this  fait  may  be  readily 
tinguifhed  from  all  the  other 
itters  that  have  been  mixed  with, 
vended  for  it.  With  regard 
its  virtue,  it  is  accounted  a- 
ient,  diuretic,  and,  on  account 


of  its  retaining  fome  portion  of  the 
oil,  antihyfleric :  Boerhaave  gives 
it  the  character  of  diureticorum  et 
antihy fieri co rum  princeps.  Its  great 
price,  however,  has  prevented  its 
coming  much  into  ufe  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  its  real  virtues  are  not  equal 
to  the  opinion  generally  entertain¬ 
ed  of  them. 

The  rectified  oil  has  a  ftrong 
bituminous  fmell,  and  a  pungent, 
acrid  tafte.  Given  in  a  dofe  of 
ten  or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  fti- 
mulates,  and  promotes  the  fluid 
fecretions :  it  is  chiefly  celebrated 
in  hyfterical  diforders,  and  in  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  uterine  purga¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  ex¬ 
ternally,  in  liniments  for  weak  or 
paralytic  limbs,  and  rheumatic 
pains.  This  oil  differs  from  all 
thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  agrees  with  the  mineral  pe- 
trolea,  in  not  being  foluble,  either 
in  its  rectified  or  unreCtified  flare, 
by  fpirit  of  wine,  fixt  alkaline 
lixivia,  or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  ; 
the  oil,  after  long  digeftion  or 
agitation,  feparating  as  freely  as 
common  oil  does  from  water. 
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Preparations  of  fulphur. 


FLORES  SULPHUR  IS. 

Flowers  of  fulphur. 

Land. 

SUBl  ime  fulphur  in  proper  vef- 
fels;  and  reduce  the  flowers 
that  concrete*  into  powder,  ci¬ 
ther  in  a  wooden  mil!,  or  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  a  wocden 
peftle. 

Edinb . 

Put  any  quantity  of  yellow  fulphur, 
grofsly  powdered,  inro,an  earth¬ 
en  cucurbit  placed. in  a  fand-fur- 
nace ;  and  having  fitted  on  a 
glafs  blind-head,  or  inverted  up¬ 
on  it  another  earthen  cucurbit, 
begin  the  fublimation  with  a 
gentle  heat,  which  may  be  af¬ 
terwards  increafed.  The  flowers 
will  arife  into  the  uppermoft  part 
of  the  veflels,  from  whence  they 
are  to  be  fwept  out  and  carefully 
waffied  with  very  hot  water. 

This  procefs  is  rarely  attempted 
by  the  apothecaries,  a  large  appa¬ 
ratus  being  necelTary  for  perform¬ 
ing  it  to  advantage.  Thofe  who 
prepare  the  flowers  of  brimftone 
in  quantity,  ufe  for  the  fubliming 
veffel  a  large  iron  pot,  capable  of 
holding  two  or  three  hundred 
weight;  this  communicates  with  an 
arched  chamber,  lined  with  glazed 
tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient. 

This  preparation  of  fulphur  makes 
no  change  in  its  qualities;  only 
fcparaung  its  impurities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  reducing  it  into  a  finer 
powder  than  it  can  eafilybe  brought 
to  by  other  means.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fubliming  veffel  there 
remains  a  ponderous  grey  coloured 
mafs,  compofed  of  fand,  earth, 
(tony,  and  fometimes  metallic  mat¬ 


ters,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  fu 
phur  that  has  escaped  the  fublin 
ing  heat.  This  is  ufually  brok( 
in  pieces,  and  vended  in  the  fhoj 
under  thehsame  of  fulphur  vivur 

FLORES  SULPHURI3  LOTI 

Wajhed  fovuers  of  fulphur. 

Land. 

Pour  upon  the  flowers  as  much  w 
ter  as  will  arife  to  the  height  < 
four  fingers  above  them,  and  be 
them  for  fome  time  :  then  pou 
ing  off  this  water,  let  fome  co 
water  be  added,  arid  thorough 
wafh  the  flowers ;  after  whic 
they  are  to  be  dried  for  ufe. 

As  ihe  flowers  of  fulphur  ai 
generally  fublimed  into  very  cape 
cious  rooms,  which  contain  a  Jars 
quantity  of  air,  or  in  veflels  nc 
perfectly  clofe  ;  fome  of  thofe  th; 
arife  at  firft,  are  apt  to  take  firi 
and  thus  are  changed  into  a  volati 
acid  vapour,  which  mingling  wit 
the  flowers  that  fublime  afterward 
communicates  to  them  a  notab, 
degree  of  acidity.  In  fuch  ca 
the  ablution  here  directed  is  for  tit- 
general  ufe  of  the  medicine  abfcj 
lutely  neceflary ;  for  the  flower 
thus  tainted  with  acid,  fometimii 
occafion  gripes,  and  may,  in  othi 
refpeCts,  be  productive  of  effeCj 
different  from  thofe  of  pure  fu 
phur.  The  Edinburgh  college,  s 
appears  in  the  foregoing  procef 
allow  only  the  wafhed  flowers  l 
be  kept  in  the  fhops:  there  a n 
however,  fome  particular  combing 
tions,  to  which  they  are  fuppofe 
to  be  better  adapted  when  unwafl 
ed,  as  their  union  with  mercut 
into  sethiops  mineral  ;  and  accord 
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r  1  y  for  that  preparation  the  un¬ 
ified  flowers  are  directed  by  the 
jndon  college. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 

SIMPLEX. 

Simple  balfam  of  fulphur . 
Lond. 

>il  flowers  of  iulphur,  with  four 
times  their  weight  of  oil  olive, 
in  a  pot  lightly  covered,  until 
they  unite  into  the  confidence  of 
a  balfam. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 

Thick  balfam  of  fulphur . 
Edinb. 

ake  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and 
four  ounces  of  flowers  of  ful¬ 
phur.  Boil  them  together  over 
a  gentle  fire,  keeping  them  con¬ 
tinually  ftirring,  till  they  come 
to  the  confidence  of  a  balfam. 

Li  nseed  oil  more  readily  dif- 
lves  fulphur  than  oil  olive,  and 
e  preparation  made  with  it  is 
:koned  fomewhat  lefs  difagree- 
le.  The  vefiet  they  are  boiled 
ought  to  be  capable  of  holding 
lead  three  times  the  quantity  of 
e  ingredients.  As  foon  as  the 
begins  to  a 61  upon  the  fulphur, 
lich  happens  nearly  at  the  point 
ebullition,  the  mixture  rarifies 
ry  much,  fo  as,  if  not  prudently 
uoved  from  the  fire,  to  run  over 
to  the  furnace;  and  as  the  mat¬ 
s’  is  very  fufceptible  of  fLine, 
ngerous  confequences  may  en- 
e,  efpecially  if  the  quantity  is 
ge.  The  operator  ought  there- 
re  to  be  upon  his  guard  in  the 
inagement  of  this  procefs. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 

BARBADENSE. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  with 
Barbadoes  tar. 

Lond. 
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This  is  made  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  foregoing,  by  ufing 
Barbadoes  tar  indead  of  the  oil. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
TEREBINTHiNATUM. 
Balfam  of  fulphur  with  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Edinb . 

Take  two  ©unces  of  walked  flowers 
of  fulphur,  and  fix  ounces  of 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Diged  them  together,  in  a  fand 
heat,  till  the  oil  is  faturated 
with  the  fulphur. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
ANISATUM. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  with  oil  of 
anifeed. 

Edinb \ 

Take  two  ounces  of  vyafhed  flowers 
of  fulphur ;  fix  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine  ;  and  fouf  ounces  of 
eflential  oil  of  anifeeds. 

Diged  them  together  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  procefs. 

These  preparations  are  more 
conveniently  and  fafely  made  in  a 
tall  glafs  body,  wish  the  mouth  at 
lead  an  inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the 
circulatory  or  clofe  veflels  in  which 
they  have  commonly  been  directed 
to  be  prepared  :  for  when  the  ful¬ 
phur  and  oil  begin  to  aft  vehe¬ 
mently  upon  each  other,  they  not 
only  rarify  into  a  large  volume, 
but  likewife  throw  out  impetuoufly 
great  quantities  of  an  eladic  va¬ 
pour,  which,  if  the  veflels  are 
clofed,  or  the  orifices  not  fufficient 
to  allow  it  a  free  exit,  infallibly 
burfl  them:  Hoffman  relates  a 
very  remarkable  hiftory  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  an  accident  of  this  kind. 
•  In  the  velfel  above  recommended, 
the  procefs  may  be  completed, 
without  danger,  in  four  or  five 
hours,  by  duly  managing  the  fire; 
which  fhould  be  very  gentle  for 
I  I  3  fome 
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fome  time,  and  afterwards  increaf- 
ed  fo  as  to  make  ihe  oil  juft  bubble 
or  boil,  in  which  ftate  it  Ihould  be 
kept  till  all  the  fulphur  appears  to 
be  taken  up. 

Effentia!  oils  employed  as  men* 
ftrua  for  fulphur,  undergo  a  great 
alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat, 
neceflary  for  enabling  them  to  dif- 
'  folve  the  fulphur ;  and  hence  the 
balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of 
their  flavour  as  might  be  expected. 
It  Ihould  therefore  feem  more  eli¬ 
gible  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  eifential  oil  to  the  Ample  bal- 
fam :  thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a  gentle  warmth,  if  the  veflel  be 
now  and  then  fhaken.  Sixteen 
parts  of  effential  oil,  and  ftx  of  the 
balfamum  fulphuris  craflum  com- 
pofe  a  balfam  more  elegant  than 
thofe  made  in  the  foregoing  man¬ 
ner,  and  which  retains  To  much  of 
the  flavour  of  the  oil,  as  is  in  fome 
meafure  fufKcient  to  cover  the  tafte 
of  the  fulphur  and  render  it  fup- 
portable. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have 
been  ftrongly  recommended  in 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 
But  the  reputation  which  they  have 
had,  in  thefe  cafes,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  built  upon  any  fair 
trial,  or  experience  of  their  vir¬ 
tues.  They  are  manifeftly  hot, 
acrimonious  and  irritating ;  and 
therefore  fhould  be  ufed  with  the 
utmoft  caution.  They  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  found  to  injure  the 
appetite,  offend  the  ftomach  and 
vilceia.  parch  the  body,  and  oc- 
cafion  thirft  and  febrile  heats.  The 
dofe  of  the  Ample  balfam  is  from 
ten  to  forty  drops :  thofe  with  ef¬ 
fential  oils  are  not  given  in  above 
half  thefe  quantities.  Externally, 
they  are  employed  for  cleanflng 
and  healing  foul  running  ulcers  : 
Boerhaave  conjedures,  that  their 
ufe  in  thefe  cafes  gave  occaAon  to 


the  virtues  afcribed  to  them  wh 
taken  internally. 

HEPAR  SULPHURIS. 

Liver  of  fulphur . 

Edinh . 

Take  three  ounces  of  flowers  j 
fulphur ;  and  one  ounce  and 
half  of  powdered  fait  of  tarts 
Melt  the  fulphur  in  an  earthi 
difh,  under  a  chimney,  and  a<| 
to  it  by  degrees  the  fait  of  tarta 
keeping  the  matter  conftant 
ftirring  with  a  fpatula  till  it  h 
acquired  a  red  colour  :  ca 
mu  ft  be  had  to  prevent  its  takii 
Are. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  1 
melt  the  fulphur  Arft  by  itfelf,  an 
add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degree 
as  here  directed ;  than  to  grin 
them  together,  and  afterwards  er 
deavour  to  melt  them  as  ordere 
in  former  editions :  for  in  this  la 
cafe,  the  mixture  will  not  flo1 
fufficiently  thin  to  be  properly  uj 
nited  by  ftirring ;  and  the  fulphu 
either  takes  Are,  or  fublimes  i 
flowers,  which  probably  has  bee 
the  reafon  why  fo  large  a  propof 
tion  of  it  has  been  commonly  di 
reded.  Even  in  the  prefent  me! 
thod  a  conflderable  part  of  the  ful1 
phur  will  be  diflipated  ;  and  if  i 
was  not,  the  hepar  would  not  bj 
of  its  due  quality:  for  one  par 
of  fulphur  requires  two  of  the  al 
kaline  fait,  to  render  it  perfedlj 
foluble  in  water,  which  this  prepa 
ration  ought  to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a  fetu 
fmeil,  and  a  naufeous  tafte.  Solu 
tions  of  it  in  water,  made  wit! 
fugar  into  a  lyrup.  have  been  re¬ 
commended  in  the  fame  intention: 
•as  the  balfams  above-mentioned 
our  pharmacopoeias  nevertheleA 
have  defervedly  rejeded  this  fyrup 
as  common  pradice  has  almofl 
done  the  balfams.  The  hepar,  di- 
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>efted  in  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
inparts  a  rich  gold  colour,  a 
mm,  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte, 
md  a  peculiar,  not  ungrateful 
melh  a  tincture  of  this  kind  is 
tept  in  the  (hops,  under  the  name 
>f  another  mineral. 

SULPHUR  PR^CIPITATUM. 

Precipitated  fulphur. 

Land. 

Soil  flowers  of  fulphur  in  water, 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  quick¬ 
lime,  till  the  fulphur  is  diflolved. 
Filter  the  folution,  and  drop  in¬ 
to  it  fome  of  the  weak  fpirit  of 
vitriol  :  this  will  throw  down  a 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  walk¬ 
ed  in  frelh  portions  of  water,  till 
it  becomes  infipid. 

LAC  SULPHURIS. 

Edinb. 

toil  the  hepar  fulphuris,  reduced 
to  powder,  in  four  times  its 
quantity  of  water  for  three 
hours ;  adding  more  water  if 
there  is  occaflon.  Then  filter 
the  folution  whilft  hot,  and  drop 
into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol,  till  the 
eflfervefcence  ceafes ;  a  powder 
will  be  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
•  tom,  which  is  to  be  wafhed  with 
hot  water,  and  afterwards  dried 
for  ufe. 

The  method  of  preparing  this 
ac,  as  it  is  called,  with  hepar  ful¬ 
phuris,  is  the  mod  expeditious, 
ind  leaft  troublefome,  provided 
he  hepar  be  well  made:  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  quicklime  gives 
he  preparation  a  more  faleable 
whitenefs.  Some  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  add  to  the  quicklime 
a  portion  of  alkaline  fait,  with 
a  view  to  promote  its  diffolving 
power. 

The  medicine  is  nearly  the  fame 
in  both  cafes.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame,  if  the  precipitation 


was  performed  with  any  other  acid 
than  the  vitriolic:  for  this  acid 
forms  with  the  diflolved  lime  a  fde- 
nitic  concrete,  which  precipitates 
along  with  the  fulphur,  and  is  not 
afterwards  feparable  by  any  ablu¬ 
tion  j  whilft  the  neutral  fait,  which 
that  acid  forms  with  the  fixt  alkali 
of  the  hepar,  may  be  totally  dif- 
folved,  and  wafhed  off  by  repeated 
ablution  with  hot  water ;  and  the 
combinations  of  all  the  other  acids, 
both  with  the  lime  and  alkali,  are 
feparated  by  cold  water.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  admixture  of  the  white 
felenitic  matter,  refulting  from  the 
vitriolic  acid  and  lime,  that  the 
finer  colour  of  the  preparation  made 
with  lime  is  owing. 

Pure  lac  fulphuris  is  not  different 
in  quality  from  pure  fulphur  itfelf; 
to  which  it  is  preferred,  in  un¬ 
guents,  & c.  only  on  account  of  its 
colour.  The  whitenefs  does  not 
proceed  from  the  fulphur  having 
loft  any  of  its  parts  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  or  from  any  new  matter  fu- 
peradded :  for  if  common  fulphur 
be  ground  with  alkaline  Fa  Its,  and 
fet  to  fubiime,  it  ariles  of  a  like 
white  colour,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  alkali  remaining  unchanged  ; 
and  if  the  lac  be  melted  with  a 
gentle  fire,  it  returns  into  yellow 
fulphur  again. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  name 
lac  fulphuris ,  or  milk  of  fulphur,  ap¬ 
plied  among  us  to  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French  writers  confined  to 
the  white  liquor  before  the  preci¬ 
pitate  has  fallen  from  it. 

TlNCTURA  StJE^HURIS  VOLA- 
TILIS 

Volatile  tindure  of  fulphur. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  fix  ounces  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound; 
Quicklime,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Sprinkle  fome  water  on  the  lime, 
and  when  flaked  and  fallen  into 
I  i  4  powder. 
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powder,  grind  it  firfl  with  the 
fulphur,  and  afterwards  with 
the  fal  ammoniac,  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  at  a  time :  then  diftil  the 
mixture  in  a  retort,  with  a  fire 
gradually  increafed.  The  diftil- 
led  liquor  is  to  be  kept,  in  a  bot¬ 
tle  clofe  ftopt,  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  has  a  ftrong  offen- 
five  fmell,  l'omewhat  fimilar  to  that 
which  arifes  in  the  precipitation  of 
lac  fulphuris.  The  vapour  in  both 
cafes  fpreads  to  a  considerable  dif- 
tance,  changes  filver  or  copper 
utenfils  to  a  brown  or  blackifh 
colour,  and  produces  difagreeable 
alterations  in  many  medicinal  pre¬ 
parations:  to  this  circumftance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  performance  of  that  pro- 
cefs,  and  in  the  keeping  of  this 
tindture.  If  a  piece  of  paper,  writ- 
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ten  upon  with  a  faturated  folutioii 
of  lead  in  vegetable  acids,  am 
gently  dried,  be  placed  in  the  mid; 
die  of  a  quire  of  paper,  or  of  t 
pretty  thick  book,  and  broughi 
near  the  unftopt  orifice  of  the  bot-j 
tie  containing  this  tindture,  the  va¬ 
pour  will  quickly  reach  it,  and 
change  the  colourlefs  writing  to  a 
legible  black. 

Hoffman  has  a  great  opinion  of 
the  virtues  of  this  preparation.  He1 
fays,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
tindture  with  three  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  a  dofe  of  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  proves  a  moft  powerful  dia 
phoretic ;  and  that  a  liquor  com- 
pofed  of  this  and  camphor,  takes 
off  the  pain  of  the  gout,  by  bathing 
the  feet  with  it.  This  tindture 
may  be  a  powerful  medicine,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  very  unpleafant 
one. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Metallic  ■preparations. 

S  E  C  T.  I. 

Preparations  of  gold. 


Gold  is  the  moft  ponderous 
and  perfedt  of  the  metals : 
t  abides  fixt  and  unaltered  in  the 
Irongeft  fire ;  and  is  not  adted  up- 
)n  by  alkaline,  or  any  Ample  add 
menftruum.  It  ciilTilves  in  aqua 
regis  alone,  into  a  yellow  transpa¬ 
rent  fluid:  this  Solution  ftains  the 
(kin,  &c.  purple  :  the  ethereal  Spl¬ 
it  of  wine,  and  fome  eflential  oils, 
rake  up  the  gold  from  it :  alkalies 
precipitate  the  metal  in  form  of  a 
pellowilh  mud,  which  exficcated, 
md  expofed  to  a  fmall  heat,  vio¬ 
lently  explodes. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
:his  metal,  experience  has  fuffici- 
Jntly  Ihewn,  that  it  is  not  poflefTed 
)f  any  valuable  ones.  In  its  me- 
:allic  form,  however  finely  commi¬ 
nuted,  it  proves  inadtive  ;  when  fa- 
tiated  with  acid,  ccrrofive  ;  and  in 
the  intermediate  ftates,  either  in¬ 
significant  or  unfafe. 

Aurum  potabile. 
Potable  gold. 

Diflolve  with  a  moderate  heat, 
half  a  dram  of  fine  gold,  in  two 
ounces  of  aqua  regia;  and  add 
to  the  Solution  one  ounce  of  the 
efTential  oil  of  rofemary.  >  Shake 
them  together,  and  then  fuffer 
them  to  reft:  the  acid  lofes  its 
gold  yellow  colour  ;  and  the  oil, 
which  arifes  to  the  Surface,  be¬ 
comes  richly  impregnated  there¬ 
with.  Separate  the  oil  by  de¬ 
cantation,  and  add  to  it  four  or 


five  ounces  of  redlified  Spirit  of 
wine :  digefl:  this  mixture  for  a 
month,  and  it  will  acquire  a  pur- 
plifh  colour. 

There  have  been  many  prepa¬ 
rations  of  this  kind  contrived  by  the 
defigning  pretenders  to  alchemy, 
and  impofed  upon  the  credulous 
and  unwary,  as  cordials  and  dia¬ 
phoretics  of  ineftimable  value.  The 
above  feems  to  be  one  of  the  betl 
and  fafeft  of  them  ;  though  it  would 
be  equally  ferviceable  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  if  made  without  the  ingre¬ 
dient,  which  it  receives  its  name 
from.  The  gold  is  indeed  taken 
up  from  the  acid,  and  kept  for  a 
time  diflolved  by  the  oil ;  but  on 
Handing  it  totally  Separates  in  form 
of  fine  yellow  films,  like  leaf- 
gold.  The  effedt  is  the  fame,  whe¬ 
ther  the  oil  or  the  vinous  fpirit  be 
mixed  with  the  folution  of  the  gold 
in  aqua  regis :  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  gold  is  thrown  off  from 
the  oil  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs ; 
while  the  fpirit  revives  it  into  Such 
Subtile  films,  as  to  float  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  liquor.  No  means 
have  yet  been  found  of  permanent¬ 
ly  combining  gold  with  either  oils 
vinous  Spirits. 

Aurum  fulminans. 
fulminating  gold. 

Parif. 

Put  a  dram  of  filings  of  gold,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  aqua  regia 

newly 
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newly  made,  into  a  matrafs,  plac¬ 
ed  in  land.  When  the  menftru- 
um  ceafes  to  a&,  pour  off  the  fo- 
lution  ;  and,  if  any  of  the  gold 
is  left,  add  as  much  more  aqua 
regia  as  lhall  be  fufficient  to  dif- 
folve  it.  Dilute  the  folution  with 
ten  times  its  quantity  of  warm 
water ;  and  then  drop  in  oil  of 
tartar  perdeliquium  till  the  effer¬ 
vescence  and  precipitation  ceafe. 
The  whole  being  now  fuffered  to 
fettle,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  the  precipitated 
matter  wafhed  With  warm  water 
till  it  becomes  infipid,  and  af¬ 
terwards  exficcated. 

This  powder  requires  to  be 
exficcated  with  the  utmoft  precau¬ 
tion  ;  for  in  a  fmall  heat  it  ex¬ 
plodes  with  great  violence :  the 

SEC 

Preparations 

SILVER  is  the  mofi:  permanent 
in  the  fire  of  all  the  metals  af¬ 
ter  gold.  It  diffolves  in  the  pure 
nitrous  acid,  into  a  colourlefs,  tranf- 
parent  liquor,  intenfely  bitter  and 
corrofive.  This  folution  exficcat¬ 
ed,  furnifhes  the  fhops  with  an 
ufeful  cauftic ;  which  has  likewife 
been  taken  internally  in  final!  dofes, 
and  mixed  with  other  fubftances, 
as  an  hydragogue :  it  ftains  the 
fkin  black. 

CAUSTICUM  LUNARE. 

The  lunar  cauftic, 

Lond. 

Let  pure  filver  be  diffolved  in  a- 
bout  twice  its  weight  of  aqua¬ 
fortis,  upon  warm  fand ;  then 
gently  increafe  the  heat,  until  a 
dry  mafs  is  left.  Melt  this  in  a 
crucible,  that  it  may  be  pour¬ 
ed  into  proper  moulds,  carefully 
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fame  effect  enfues  likewife  upon 
firongly  rubbing  it.  This  property 
has  given  name  to  the  preparation  ; 
and  is  the  only  one  on  account  of 
which  it  is  at  prefent  taken  any 
notice  of.  It  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  indeed,  in  fevers,  as  a  diapho¬ 
retic,  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  grains: 
its  more  certain  effect,  however,  is 
to  operate  downwards,  and  that . 
not  always  with  fafety ;  Konig  and 
Ludovici  relate,  that  in  fome  fe-  j 
brile  cafes,  it  has  occasioned  al- 
moft  mortal  diarrhoeas  j  and  Stahl  :| 
(de  proexeucrifi  medic  a,  fe£l.  viii.)  f 
reports,  that  the  inteftines  have 
been  found  eroded  by  it.  The  more 
thoroughly  it  is  wafhed  and  edul¬ 
corated,  the  lefs  corrofive  it  is  in 
the  human  body,  and  the  lefs  vio¬ 
lently  it  fulminates  when  heated. 

T.  II. 

of  fiver. 

avoiding  overmuch  heat,  left  the 
matter  fhould  grow  too  thick. 

CAUSTICUM  LUNARE,  feu 
LAPIS  INFERNALIS. 

The  lunar  cauftic,  or  infernal ftoito. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  well-cupelled 
filver,  flatted  into  plates  and  cut 
in  pieces.  Diffolve  it  by  the 
heat  of  a  fand-bath,  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Evaporate  the  folution  to  dry- 
nefs,  and  put  the  remaining 
calx  into  a  large  crucible.  Let 
the  fire  at  firft  be  gentle,  and 
augment  it  by  degrees,  until  the 
mafs  flows  like  oil,  and  ceafes  to 
fume  :  then  pour  it  into  iron 
pipes  made  for  this  purpofe,  pre- 
vioufiy  heated  and  greafed :  laft- 
ly,  let  it  be  dried,  and  kept  for 
ufe  in  a  glafs  veffel  clofe  ftopt. 

Strong 
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Strong  fpirit  of  nitre  will  dif- 
folve  fomewhat  more  than  half  its 
weight  of  pure  filver;  and  the 
weaker  of  the,  aquae  fortes ,  former¬ 
ly  defcribed,  proportionally  lefs, 
according  to  their  quantity  of  pure 
nitrous  acid.  Sometimes  this  fpirit 
contains  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic, 
or  marine  acids ;  which,  however 
minute,  renders  it  unfit  for  dilfolving 
this  metal,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
carefully  feparated  before  the  folu¬ 
tion  is  attempted.  The  method 
which  the  refiners  employ,  for  ex¬ 
amining  the  purity  of  their  aqua¬ 
fortis,  and  purifying  it  if  necef- 
fary,  is,  to  let  fall  into  it  a  few 
drops  of  a  perfect  folution  of  filver 
already  made :  if  the  liquor  re¬ 
mains  clear,  and  grows  not  in  the 
leaft  turbid  or  whitifh,  it  is  fit  for 
their  ufe;  otherwife,  they  add  a 
fmall  quantity  more  of  the  folution, 
which  immediately  turns  the  whole 
I  of  a  milk  white  colour :  the  mix¬ 
ture  being  then  fuffered  to  reft  for 
i  fome  time,  depofites  a  white  fedi- 
ment  ;  from  which  it  is  warily  de¬ 
canted,  examined  afrefii,  and,  if 
need  be, farther  purified,  by  a  frefli 
addition  of  the  folution.  See  page 

45?- 

fhe  filver,  flatted  into  thin 
plates,  as  dire&ed  in  the  fecond  of 
the  above  procefles,  needs  not  be 
cut  in  pieces:  the  folution  will  go 
on  the  more  fpeedily,  if  they  are  on¬ 
ly  turned  round  into  fpiral  circum¬ 
volutions,  fo  as  to  be  conveniently 
got  into  the  glafs,  with  care  that 
the  feveral  furfaces  do  not  touch 
one  another  :  by  this  management, 
a  greater  extent  of  the  furface  is 
expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  men- 
ftruum,  than  when  the  plates  are 
cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above  one 
another.  Good  aquafortis  will 
diffolve  about  half  its  weight  of 
filver,  and  it  is  not  advifeable  to 
uie  a  greater  quantity  of  the  nien- 
ftruum  than  is  fuflicient  for  effe&ing 


the  folution  ;  for  all  the  furplus 
mu  ft  be  evaporated  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  fufion. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the 
quantity  of  the  dry  matter;  for  it 
,  bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo 
as  otherwife  to  be  apt  to  run  over : 
during  this  time,  alio,  little  drops 
are  now  and  then  fpirted  up,  whofe 
caufticity  is  increafed  by  their  heat, 
and  which  the  operatorought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  on  his  guard  againft. 
The  fire  mull  be  kept  moderate  till 
this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the 
matter  becomes  confiftent  in  the 
heat  that  made  it  boil  before  :  then 
quickly  increafe  the  fire  till  the 
matter  flows  thin  at  the  bottom, 
like  oil,  on  which  it  is  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  poured  into  the  mould, 
without  waiting  till  the  fumes  ceafe 
to  appear,  for  when  this  happens, 
the  preparation  proves  not  only  too 
thick  to  run  freely  into  the  mould, 
but  likewife  lefs  corrofive  than  it  is 
expe&ed  to  be. 

In  want  of  a  proper  iron  mould, 
one  may  be  formed  of  tempered 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moift, 
by  making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a 
fmooth  flick  firft  greafed,  as  many 
holes  as  there  is  occafion  for:  pour 
the  liquid  matter  into  thefe  cavi¬ 
ties,  and  when  congealed,  take  it 
out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each 
piece  is  to  be  wiped  clean  from  the 
greafe;  and  wrapt  up  in  dry  foft 
paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air 
from  a&ing  upon  them,  but  like¬ 
wife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or 
difcolouring  the  fingers  in  hand- 

ling- 

This  preparation  is  a  ftrong  cau- 
ftic,  and  frequently  employed  as 
fuch,  for  confuming  warts  and 
other  flelhy  excrefcences,  keeping 
down  fungous  flefli  in  wounds  or 
ulcers,  and  other  like  ufes.  It  is 
rarely  applied  where  a  deep  efchar 
is  required,  as  in  the  laying  open 
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of  impoflhumations  and  tumours; 
for  the  quantity  necefiary  for  thefe 
purpofes,  liquefying  by  the  moi- 
iiure  of  the  fkin,  fpreads  beyond 
the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
operate. 

PlLULJE-  LUNARES. 

The  lunar  pills. 

Difiolve  pure  fiver  in  aquafortis, 
as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  the 
liquor  to  cryftallize.  Let  the 
cryftals  be  again  diffolved  in 
common  water,  and  mingled 
with  a  folution  of  equal  their 
weight  of  nitre.  Evaporate  this 
mixture  to  drynefs,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  exficcation  with  a 
gentle  heat,  keeping  the  matter 
conftantly  ftiriing,  rill  no  more 
fumes  arife. 

Here  it  is  neceflary  to  continue 
fclhe  fire  till  the  fumes  entirely 
ceafe,  as  more  of  the  acid  is  re¬ 


quired  to  be  diftipated,  than  in  the 
preceding  procefs.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  is,  nevertheless,  in  tafte  very 
ffiarp,  intenfely  bitter  and  nau- 
feous ;  applied  to  ulcers,  it  a£ts  as 
a  cauftic,  but  much  milder  than 
the  foregoing.  Boerhaave,  Boyle, 
and  others,  greatly  commend  it  in 
hydropic  cafes.  The  former  af- 
fures  us,  that  two  grains  of  it  made  ■ 
into  a  pill,  with  crumbs  of  bread 
and  a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  (fome  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  fweetened  with  honey,  being 
drank  immediately  after)  purge 
gently  without  griping,  and  bring 
away  a  large  quantity  of  water* 
almoft  without  the  patient’s  per¬ 
ceiving  it :  that  it  kills  worms,  and 
cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  dif- 
orders.  He  neverthelefs  cautions 
againft  ufingit  too  freely,  or  in  too 
large  a  dofe;  and  obferves,  that  it 
always  proves  corrofive  and  weak¬ 
ening,  elpecially  to  the  ftomach. 


SECT.  III. 


Preparations  of  iron. 


IRON  calcines  by  fire  the 
mod  eafily,  and  melts  the  moft 
difficultly  of  all  the  metals.  Sul¬ 
phur  promotes  its  fufion,  and 
changes  it  into  a  fubftance  not 
greatly  diffimiiar  to  a  combination 
of  the  metal  with  vitriolic  acid. 
All  Acids  dilfolve  this  metal ;  even 
the  air  corrodes  it  into  a  ruft  or 
calx. 

Iron,  in  its  metallic  form,  or 
lightly  calcined,  or  combined  with 
vegetable  or  with  mineral  acids, 
a£ts  in  the  human  body  in  the 
fame  manner,  (but  with  different 
degrees  of  power)  by  conftringing 
the  fibres.  In  all  thefe  dates,  it 
promotes,  or  reftrains  fecretions, 
where  the  deficiency  or  excefs  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  laxity  and  debility  of 


the  veftels ;  and,  in  general,  raifes 
the  pulfe,  and  quickens  the  cir¬ 
culation.  The  calces  feem  to  be 
the  leaft  active  preparations  ;  the 
crude  metal,  duly  comminuted,  is 
more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal 
fluids,  and  if  acefcent  juices  are 
lodged  in  the  prims  vis,  foon 
manifefts  its  operation  by  nido- 
rous  eru&ations,  and  the  black 
colour  of  the  alvine  feces:  if  pre- 
vioufly  combined  with  faline  bo¬ 
dies,  it  fcarce  ever  fails  of  taking 
effeft. 

As  the  calces  of  iron  are  fcarcely 
difloluble  in  acids,  it  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  are  not  folubla 
in  the  human  body,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  no 
otherwife  than  as  a  mere  inactive 
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earth.  But  admitting  the  abfolute 
indiftolubility  of  iron  while  it  con¬ 
tinues  a  calx,  it  mull  be  obferved, 
that  the  calces  of  this  metal  are 
remarkably  eafy  of  revival  into 
their  metallic  Hate.  Mr.  Baume 
relates,  that  calx  of  iron,  di gelled 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  olive,  re¬ 
fumes  its  perfect  metallic  nature,  fo 
as  to  be  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  totally  foluble  in  acids;  from 
whence  he  infers,  that  a  like  revival 
of  the  metal  happens  in  the  human 
body.  It  is  matter  of  common 
obfervation,  that  calces  of  iron  tinge 
the  excrements  black,  a  fure  mark 
of  their  taking  effect :  though  their 
effect  appears  to  be  neither  fo 
fpeedy  nor  fo  great  as  that  of  iron 
in  fome  other  forms. 

CHALYBIS  RUBIGO  :* 
PR^EPARATA. 

Rufl  of feel  prepared. 

•  Land. 

Expofe  filings  of  fteel  to  the  air, 
frequently  moiftening  them  with 
*  .  vinegar  or  water,  until  they 
change  into  rufl ;  then  .grind 
them  in  a  mortar,  and  pouring 
on  water,  walh  over  the  more 
fubtile  powder.  -  The  remainder 
is  to  be  expofed  afrefh  to  the 
air,  and  moiftened  as  at  firft, 
then  triturated  and  wafhed  again, 
and  the  powders  that  have  been 
wafhed  over,  dried,  and  kept 
-  for  ufe. 

MARTIS  LIMATURA 
PR^EPARATA. 

Filings  of  iron  prepared. 

Edinb. 

Set  filings  of  iron,  firft  cleanfed  by 
the  magnet,  in  a  moiil  place, 
that  they  may  turn  to  ruft,  which 
is  to  be  ground  into  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder. 

They  may  likewffe  be  prepared 
by  moiftening  them  with  yi- 
negar.  ? 


The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by 
means  of  a  magnet  is  very  tedious, 
and  does  not  anfiwer  fo  well  as 
might  be  expedted  ;  for  if  they  are 
rulty,  they  will  not  be  attradled  by 
it,  or  not  fufficiently ;  nor  will 
they,  by  this  means,  be  entirely 
freed  from  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubltances  which  may  ad¬ 
here  to  them.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Henckel  (Pyritolog. 
cap.  <vom  eifen  im  kief's )  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its 
own  weight  of  any  of  the  other 
metals,  regulus  of  antimony  alone 
excepted,  the  compound  will  be 
vigoroufly  attradled  by  the  load- 
ftone. — The  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be 
procured  at  a  moderate  rate  from 
the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be 
Vvaihed  oft'  by  water. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  as 
a  medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci, 
made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoffman 
relates,  that  he  hasfrequentfy  given 
it  with  remarkable  fuecefs,  in  ob- 
ftinate  chlorotic  cafes,  accompanied 
with  exceftive  headachs,  and  Other 
violent  fymptoms ;  and  that  he 
ulually  joined  with  it  pimpinella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with 
a  little  cinnamon  and  fugar.  The 
dole  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  :  fome  have  gone 
as  far  as  a  dram  ;  but  all  the  pre* 
parations  of  this  metal  anfwer  bell 
in  1'mall  dofes,  which  fhould  rather 
be  often  repeated  than  enlarged. 

^EthIOPS  MARTfAtiS. 

Martial  ethiops. 

Put  filings  of  fteel  into  an  unglaze^l 
.  earthen  veflel,  with  fo  much  wa¬ 
ter  as  will  ftand  above  the®a 
about  four  inches;  the  whole 
is  to  be  well  ftirred  every  da  v, 
and  more  water  fupplied,as  that 
ia  the  vefTel  exhales, .fo  that  t’he 
filings  may  remain  always  cover¬ 
ed  :  continue  this  procedure  I  vor 
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feveral  months,  till  they  lofe 
their  metallic  afpeft,  and  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder  of  an 
inky  blacknefs. 

This  preparation  is  defcribed 
by  Lemery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  academy.  It  is  faid,  that 
if  the  filings  are  left  unftir'red  for 
fome  days,  they  unite  together  fo 
firmly,  that  the  mafs  is  fcarcely 
to  be  beaten  into  powder  by 
blows  of  a  hammer ;  if  they  are 
left  for  a  little  while  uncovered 
with  water,  the  deep  black  co¬ 
lour  does  not  fucceed,  a  part  of 
them  changing  into  ruft.  Mr.  Ma- 
louin  obferves,  that  this  ethiops  is 
better  fitted  for  general  ufe,  than 
any  other  preparation  of  iron  ;  that 
the  metal  is  here  in  as  fubtile  a 
ftate  as  in  the  croci  of  iron ;  and 
that  it  is  no  more  decompounded, 
or  changed  in  its  nature,  than  the 
crude  filings  are.  He  therefore  re¬ 
commends  fubftituting  it  to  the 
filings  and*croci,  in  dofes  of  from 
four  grains  to  eighteen.  The  te- 
dioufnefs  of  the  procefs,  however, 
has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe ; 
efpecially  as  it  does  not  promife  any 
advantage,  above  the  common  cha¬ 
lybeate  preparations,  to  counter¬ 
balance  that  inconvenience. 

CHALYBS  CUM  SULPHURE 
PR^EPARATUS. 

Steel  prepared  with  fulphur. 

Land. 

Heat  the  fteel  with  a  very  fierce 
fire  to  a  ftrong  white  heat; 
and  in  this  ftate  apply  it  to  a 
roll  of  fulphur  held  over  a  vef- 
fel  of  water :  the  fteel  will  melt, 
and  fall  down  in  drops,  which 
are  to  be  picked  out  from  the 
fulphur  that  runs  down  with 
them,  and  ground  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many, 


that  this  preparation  is  no  other! 
than  common  brimftone,  and  that! 
it  contains  nothing  of  the  fteel. 
If  the  fteel  indeed  is  not  made  ex-! 
tremely  hot,  it  will  not  melt  on 
applying  it  to  the  fulphur,  and  the! 
latter  will  run  into  the  water  by 
itfelf:  but  if  the  metal  is  heated  to 
the  degree  above  directed,  it  will! 
readily  melt  and  fall  down  in  drops 
of  a  brown  colour  ;  whitft  the  ful¬ 
phur  runs  into  long  yellow  firings. 

The  heat  requifite  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  not  eafily  procurable  in 
the  common  furnaces  of  the  apo-  i 
thecary  5  and  even  if  the  fteel  is 
fufficiently  heated  at  firft,  it  will 
foon  become  too  cool  to  be  cor¬ 
roded  by  the  fulphur.  For  this 
reafon,  and  on  account  of  the  of- 
fenfive  fumes  which  arife  very 
copioufly,  and  which  are  not  avoid¬ 
able  by  the  operator,  this  procefs 
has  been  long  neglected.  The  fhops 
have  been  generally  fupplied  with 
a  preparation  of  fteel  with  fulphur 
made  at  an  eafier  rate  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  t 

MARS  SULPHUR ATUS. 

Sulphurated  iron . 

Edinb. 

Mix  filings  of  iron  with  twice  their 
weight  of  powdered  fulphur, 
and  as  much  water  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  them  into  a  pafte ; 
which  on  ftanding  at  reft  for  fix 
hours,  will  lwell  up.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  then  to  be  pulverized,  put 
by  degrees  into  a  hot  crucible 
to  deflagrate,  and  kept  continu¬ 
ally  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula 
till  it  falls  into  a  deep  black 
powder. 

If  the  quantity  of  this  mixture 
is  confiderable,  and  ftrongly  preffed 
down,  it  will  not  only  fwell  on 
ftanding  for  fome  hours,  but  will 
heave  up  very  weighty  obftacles, 
and  bur  ft  out  into  flame. 
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CROCUS  MARTIS  APERIENS. 

Opening  crocus  of  iron. 

This  is  made  by  keeping  the  fore¬ 
going  preparation  longer  over 
the  fire,  till  it  aflumes  a  red 
colour. 

CROCUS  MARTIS 
ASTRINGENS. 

Ajlringent  crocus  of  iron . 

Edinb. 

This  is  made  from  the  opening 
crocus  of  iron,  by  reverberating 
it  for  a  long  time  in  the  molt 
extreme  degree  of  heat. 

These  preparations  differ  from 
one  another  in  virtue  ;  though  the 
difference  is  not  of  fuch  a  kind 
as  the  titles,  they  have  been  ufu- 
aliy  diftinguiihed  by,  import.  All 
the  preparations  of  Reel  aft  by 
an  aftringent  quality  ;  that  above 
denominated  ajlringent ,  feems  to 
have  the  leaft  effect.  They  may 
be  given  in  form  of  bolus,  elec¬ 
tuary,  or  pill,  from  iix  grains  to  a 
fc  ruple. 

In  fome  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
the  croci  of  iron  are  prepared  from 
pure  green  vitriol.  This  ftrongly 
calcined  (or  the  colcothar  remain¬ 
ing  after  the  diftillation  of  oil  of 
vitriol)  is  the  aftringent  crocus; 
when  lefs  calcined,  it  is  called  a- 
perient.  Thefe  preparations  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  thofe  above 
diftinguiihed  by  the  fame  appella¬ 
tions  :  and  accordingly  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  has  now  allowed  the 
fubftitution  of  colcothar  of  vitriol 
to  both  the  croci. 

MARS  SOLUBILIS,  feu 
CHALYBS  TARTARIZATUS. 
Soluble or  tartarized  feel. 

Edinb. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  iron  filings,  and 
cryftais  of  tartar,  with  as  much 
water  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 


them  into  a  mafs :  this  mafs  is  to 
be  dried  in  a  fand  heat ;  theft 
powdered,  moiftened  and  dried 
again  ;  and  this  procefs  repeat¬ 
ed,  till  fuch  time  as  the  matter 
will  eafily  grind  into  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  preparation  of  fteel,  and  will  in 
many  cafes  take  effect  after  all  the 
foregoing  ones  have  failed ;  the  fait 
here  joined  rendering  the  metal 
fufficiently  foluble  in  the  nnimai 
fluids.  It  may  be  given  either  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  that  of  a  bolus, 
&c.  in  dofes  of  four  or  five  grains, 
or  half  a  fcruple.  Dr.  Willis  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
this  preparation,  and  by  his  name 
it  has  been  ufually  diftinguiihed  in 
the  Ihops.  The  chemifts  have  re¬ 
ceived  another  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  iron  with  tartar  t  which  is  as 
follows : 

Mars  solubilis  alcalizatus. 

Alkalized  foluble  feel 
Take  equal  quantities  of  filings  of 
iron,  and  of  white  tartar.  Grind 
them  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  fet  in 
a  fire  ftrong  enough  to  make  the 
materials  red  hot ;  in  this  ftate, 
let  them  continue  for  fome  time. 
When  grown  cold,  powder  the 
matter  in  a  mortar ;  and  the  part 
which  will  not  pafs  through  a 
fine  fieve,  heat  and  pulverize  a- 
gain  ;  repeating  this,  until  the 
whole  has  palfed  through.  Mix 
the  feveral  fiftings  together,  and 
keep  them  in  a  velfel  clofe  ftopt 
from  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  foluble  like 
the  foregoing.  Expofed  to  the  air, 
it  deliquiates  like  alkaline  falts  (fhe 
tartar  being  converted  into  an  al¬ 
kali  by  the  fire)  and  therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  preferibed  in  any 
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dry  form.  It  is  very  rarely  made 
ufe  of. 

FLORES  MARTIALES. 

Martial  flowers. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Colcothar  of  green  vitriol  wafli- 
ed,  or  filings  of  iron,  one 
pound  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 
Mix  and  fublime  in  a  retort.  Grind 
the  flowers  with  the  matter  which 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  re¬ 
tort,  and  repeat  the  fublimation 
until  the  flowers  arife  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  yellowifh  colour. 

To  the  reliduum  you  may  add 
half  a  pound  of  frefh  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  and  fublime  as  before  ;  re¬ 
peating  this  as  long  as  the  flow¬ 
ers  arife  well  coloured. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  de¬ 
pends  principally  upon  the  fire  be¬ 
ing  haftily  raifed,  that  the  fal  am¬ 
moniac  may  not  fublime  before  the 
heat  is  become  ftrong  enough  to 
enable  it  to  carry  up  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  iron.  Hence  glafs 
veflels  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen 
or  iron  ones ;  for  when  the  former 
are  made  ufe  of,  the  fire  cannot  be 
raifed  quick  enough,  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  breaking  of  them. 
The  moft  convenient  veflel  is  an 
iron  pot  ;  to  which  may  be  luted 
an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having  a 
fmall  hole,  in  its  bottom,  to  fuf- 
fer  the  elaftic  vapours,  which  arife 
during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It 
is  of  advantage  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  ingredients  together,  moifien 
them  with  a  little  water,  and  then 
gently  dry  them  ;  and  to  repeat  the 
pulverization,  hume&stien,  and  ex- 
ficcaticn,  two  or  three  times,  or 
oftener.  If  this  method  is  follow¬ 
ed,  the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  in- 
creafed  to  three  time’s  the  quantify 
of  the  ison,  or  farther  1  and  a  An¬ 


gle  fublifnatioo  will  oftentimes  be 
fufficient  to  raife  flowers  of  a  very! 
deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fupofed  to 
be  highly  aperient  and  attenuating;  jj 
though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the 
reft  of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  moft, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter 
joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been! 
found  of  good  fervice  in  hyftericalj 
and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  in 
diftempers  proceeding  from  a  laxity! 
and  weaknels  of  the  folids,  as  the 
rickets.  It  may  be  conveniently' 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  froim 
two  or  three  grains  to  ten:  it  is^ 
naufeous  in  a  liquid  form  (unlefsj 
in  fpirituous  tinfture)  and  occaftonsi 
pills  to  fwell  and  crumble,  except 
fuch  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 

LIXIVIUM  MARTIS. 

Ley  of  iron. 

Lond. 

Let  the  matter  which  remains  after  ’ 
the  fublimation  of  the  martial 
flowers  be  let  by!  in  a  moift 
place:  it  will  run  info  a  liquor, 
which  is  to  be  kept  for  life. 

This  liquor  feems  greatly  to  re-  j 
femble  a  faturated  folurioii  of  iron 
made  in  fpirit  of  fait' :  i t s  tafte  is 
highly  aftringent,  and  fomewhat 
fweetiffi.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes 
of  a  drop  or  two  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  for  the  fame  intentions  as 
the  other  chalybeates.  It.  is  called 
by  fome  of  the  chemical  writers, 
oleum  rnartis  per  deliquium ,  and  j 
effentia  mart  is. 

. '.y/f "  •  \  I 

SAL  MARTIS. 

* Salt  of  f  eel. 

Lond.  ’  !/ 

Take  of  - 

Strong  fpirit  or  oil,  of  vitriol, 
eight  ounces; 

Iron  filings,  four  ountes; 

Water,  two  pints. 
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J[ is  them  together  j  and  after  the 
ebullition  ceafes,  let  the  mixture 
Hand  for  fome  time  upon  warm 
fand :  then  pour  off  and  filter 
the  liquor ;  and  after  proper  ex¬ 
halation,  fet  it  by  to  crytlallize. 

VITRIOLUM  MARTIS,  feu 
SAL  CHALYBIS. 

Vitriol  of  iron,  or  fait  of  feel, 
Edinb. 

rake  of 

Oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  equal 
its  quantity  of  warm  water, 
four  ounces  ; 

Filings  of  iron,  three  ounces. 
Itiutioufly  mix  them  together,  and 
digeft  in  a  cucurbit  for  twelve 
hours,  that  the  metal  may  be 
diffolved  :  filter  thefolution  whillt 
hot,  then  evaporate  it  till  a  pel¬ 
licle  appears  on  the  furface,  and 
fet  it  in  a  cold  place,  until  the 
vitriol  has  cryftsdlized  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  velfel.  The  liquor 
poured  off  from  the  cryftals  is  to 
be  again  evaporated  till  a  pelli¬ 
cle  forms  on  the  top,  and  fet  to 
ihoot  as  before.  Collett  all  the 
cryftals  together,  and  dry  them 
on  a  paper  in  the  {hade. 

Du  ring  the  diftblution  of  the 
)n,  a  ftrong  fulphureous  vapour 
ifes,  which  on  the  approach  of 
me,  catches  fire,  and  explodes, 
as  fometimes  to  burft  the  vef- 
:  to  this  particular  therefore, 
e  operator  ought  to  have  due 
gard. 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the 
)uble  of  preparing  this  fait  ac- 
rding  "to  the  direttions  above 
ren  ;  but  in  its  Head  lubftitute 
mmon  green  vitriol,  purified  by 
utionin  water,  filtration, and  cry  - 
llization.  The  only  difference 
twixt  the  two  is,  that  the  com- 
)n  vitriol  contains  fomewhat 
>re  metal  in  proportion  to  the  a- 
I ;  and  hence  in  keeping,  its 


green  colour  is  much  fooner  de- 
bafed  by  a  rufty  brownifh  caff. 
The  fuperfluous  quantity  of  metal 
may  be  eafily  feparated,  by  fuffer- 
ing  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  to 
ftand  for  fome  time  in  a  cold  place, 
when  a  brownifh  yellow  ochery 
fediment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ; 
or  it  may  be  perfectly  diffolved, 
and  kept  fufpended  by  a  Lu i table 
addition  of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the 
vitriol  is  fufpetted  to  contain  any 
cuperous  matter,  (which  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  common  Knglifh 
vitriol  ever  does,  though  almofi  all 
the  foreign  vitriols  do)  the  addition 
of  fome  bright  iron  wire  to  the  fo¬ 
lution  will  both  difeover,  and  effec¬ 
tually  feparate  that  metal :  for  the 
acid  quits  the  copper  to  dilfolve  a 
proportionablequantity  of  the  iron  ; 
and  the  copper,  in  its  feparation 
from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the  undif- 
folved  iron,  and  forms  a  Ikin  of  a 
true  copper  colour  upon  its  furface. 
Even  a  vitriol  of  pure  copper  may, 
on  this  principle,  be  converted  intn 
a  pure  vitriol  of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  ap¬ 
pears,  in  this  operation,  to  have  fo 
much  ftronger  a  difpofition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it 
totally  rejetts  the  latter  upon  pre¬ 
fen  ting  the  former  for  it  to  att 
upon  ;  the  operator  may,  never- 
thelefs,  give  a  dangerous  impreg¬ 
nation  of  copper  to  the  pureft  and 
mod  faturated  folution  of  iron  in 
the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of  cop¬ 
per  veffels.  If  the  martial  folution 
be  boiled  in  a  copper  veffel,  it 
never  fails  to  diffolve  a  part  of  the 
copper,  diftinguifhable  by  its  giv¬ 
ing  a  cupreous  ftain  to  a  piece  of 
bright  iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the 
addition  of  the  iron,  the  copper 
is  feparated  ;  by  boiling  it  again 
without  iron,  more  of  the  copper 
is  dilfolved  ;  and  this  may  in  like 
manner  be  feparated  by  adding 
more  iron, 
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The  fait  of  fteel  is  one  of  the 
rooft  efficacious  preparations  of  this 
metal ;  and  not  unfrequently  made 
life  of,  in  cachectic  and  chlorotic 
cafes,  for  exciting  the  uterine  pur¬ 
gations,  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera,  and  deftroying  worms. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with 
aqueous  fluids.  Boerhaave  directs 
it  to  be  diffolved  in  an  hundred 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  folution  to  be  taken  in  the  dole 
of  twelve  ounces,  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  walking  gently  after  it: 
thus  managed,  he  fays,  it  opens  the 
body,  purges,  proves  diuretic,  kills 
and  expels  worms,  tinges  the  ex¬ 


crements  black,  or  forms  them  int< 
a  matter  like  clay,  (Lengthen 
the  fibres,  and  thus  cures  man 
different  diftempers.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  vitriol  in  the  above  dof 
of  the  folution  is  fifty-feven  grain 
and  a  half:  but  in  common  prac: 
tice,  fuch  large  dofes  of  this  ft rong 
chalybeate  are  never  ventured  on 
Four  or  five  grains,  and  in  manj 
cafes  halfa  grain,  are  lufficient,  foil 
the  intentions  in  which  chalybeate 
medicines  are  given.  Very  dilute 
folutions,  as  that  of  a  grain  of  the 
fait  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  ufec 
as  fuccedanea  to  the  natural  chaly; 
beate  waters,  and  will  in  many 
cafes  produce  fimilar  effects. 
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Preparations  of  copper , 


COpper  is  lefs  eafy  of  folution 
than  iron  ;  and,  in  its  metal¬ 
lic  ltate,  does  not  appear  to  be 
adled  on  by  the  animal  fluids,  or  to 
have  any  confiderable  effedt  in  the 
body.  Diffolved,  it  proves  exter¬ 
nally  an  efcharotic ;  internally,  a 
violent  purgative  and  emetic. 
Acids  of  every  kind  diffolve  it,  and 
likewife  volatile  alkalies.  With 
the  vegetable  and  marine  acids,  it 
forms  a  green  folution  ;  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  volatile  alkalies, 
a  blue. 

USTUM. 

Let  thin  copper  plates  be  ftratified 
in  a  crucible  with  fulphur  ;  and 
calcined  with  a  ftrong  fire  until 
they  become  pulverable. 

Preparations  of  this  kind, 
made  with  fulphur,  nitre,  and  com¬ 
mon  fait,  or  mixtures  of  thefe,  or 
by  calcining  the  copper  without 
addition,  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  external  applications,  for  drying 


and  cleaning  ulcers,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  fungous  flefh  j 
and  fometimes  likewife  internally, 
They  are  hill  retained  in  fome 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  but  have 
not  for  a  long  time  been  taken  no-i 
tice  of  among  us,  for  any  medi-; 
cinai  intention, 

'  '  ;] 

Crystalli  veneris. 

Cry  flats  of  copper. 

Diffolve  pure  copper  in  thrice  its 
weight  of  aquafortis,  adding 
the  metal  to  the  acid  by  a  little! 
and  little  at  a  time.  Evaporate 
the  liquor  by  a  gentle  heat,  till 
one  half  of  it  is  wafted  ;  then  fet 
the  remainder  in  a  cool  place  to 
cryftallize:  afterwards  dry  the 
cryftals,  and  keep  them  in  a  vial 
ciofe  flop t  from  the  air. 

These  cryftals  are  ftrongly  cau- 
ftic,  fimilar  to  the  caufticuni  lunare > 
but  are  fomuch  difpoiedto  liquefy,! 
that  they  are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe- 
of,  and  cannot  eafilv  be  preferved.  j 

^  ^  rt  i 
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INCTURA  VENERIS  VOLATILIS. 

Volatile  tintture  of  copper. 
ake  of 

Copper  filings,  one  dram; 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  twelve 
drams. 

them  ftand  together  in  a  clofe 
veffel,  frequently  fliaking  it,  un¬ 
til  the  liquor  is  tinged  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  violet  colour. 

This  tinCture,  or  folution,  of 
pper  has  been  given  internally, 
the  dofe  of  a  few  drops,  as  a 
uretic.  Boerhaave  directs  at  firft 
ree  drops  to  be  taken  in  a  morn- 
y  fading,  with  a  glafs  of  mead, 
d  this  dofe  to  be  daily  doubled 
1  it  comes  to  twenty-four  drops ; 
hiich  lad  quantity  is  to  be  conti- 
led  for  fome  days :  he  fays,  that 
this  means,  he  cured  an  hydro- 
:  perfon  labouring  under  a  con- 
med  afcites  ;  and  that  the  medi- 
le  procured  furprizing  difcharges 
urine ;  that  neverthelefs,  on 
ring  it  in  another  cafe  of  the  fame 
id,  it  did  not  anfwer.  See  the 
icle  Cuprum,  page  132. 

ENS  VENERIS. 

Edinb. 

ike  of 

Colcothar  of  blue  vitriol  well 
edulcorated  with  water,  and 
afterwards  dried, 

Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

:duce  them  feparately  into  pow¬ 
der;  then  mix,  and  put  them 
into  an  earthen  cucurbit,  fo  as 
to  fill  two-thirds  thereof.  Place 
the  cucurbit  in  an  open  fire,  and 
having  adapted  to  it  a  glafs 
blind-head,  apply  at  fird  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat,  which  is  to  be  increafed 
by  degrees,  and  continued  as 
long  as  the  dowers  arife  of  a 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red : 
when  the  veifels  are  grown  cold, 
let  the  flowers  be  carefully  fwept 
out  with  a  feather. 


If  the  blue  vitriol  be  perfectly 
good,  this  procefs  will  not  fucceed 
in  the  manner  here  fet  down : 
where  it  does  fucceed,  that  is, 
where  the  flowers  prove  of  a  red- 
difh  yellow  colour  (ex  luteo  ruben - 
tes)  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the 
fuccefs  is  owing  to  the  vitriol  par¬ 
taking  largely  of  iron,  and  that 
the  preparation  is  no':  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fores  martiales  of 
the  preceding  feCtion.  The  colour 
of  blue  vitriol  isundoubtedly  owing 
to  copper :  but  mod  of  the  common 
vitriols  of  this  kind  contain,  alfo, 
no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  iron; 
and  a  reddifh  yellow  colour  of  the 
flowers  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mark,  that  it  is  chiefly  or  folely 
the  iron  that  the  fal  ammoniac  has 
carried  up.  For  this  is  the  colour 
which  iron  always  gives  in  its  fub- 
limates  with  fal  ammoniac;  where¬ 
as  copper,  in  all  its  folutions,  or 
foluble  combinations  with  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  or  other  faline  bodies, 
gives  a  blue  or  a  green,  or  a  colour 
compounded  of  thefe  two. 

The  procefs  is  originally  taken 
from  Mr.  Boyle,  who  tells  us,  that 
he  and  a  chemifl,  endeavouring  to 
imitate  Butler’s  done  by  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  calcined  vitriol,  and  finding 
the  medicine  upon  trial,  though  far 
fhort  of  what  Helmont  afcribes 
to  his,  yet  no  ordinary  one,  they 
called  it,  for  the  mineral’s  fake  ft 
was  made  of,  ens  primum  <veneris. 

The  compofition  of  vitriols  wasat 
that  time  but  imperfectly  known; 
and  this  is  not  the  only  inflance  of 
an  effect  being  afcribed  to  the  cu¬ 
preous  part  of  a  vitriol,  which 
was  owing  to  the  ferugineous. 
Though  Boyle  looked  on  the  pre¬ 
paration  as  proceeding  from  cop¬ 
per,  and  accordingly  direCts  a  good 
venereal  vitriol  to  be  ufed  ;  yet, 
in  the  Goflarian  and  Dantzick  vi¬ 
triol,  which  he  recommends  as  be¬ 
ing  very  fit  for  the  purpofe,  iron 
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is  the  prevailing  metal,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  copper  being  very  incon- 
iiderable ;  and  it  appears  from  his 
own  words,  that  fometimes  at  leaft, 
he  ufed  the  Engiifli  vitriol,  which 
is  fcarcely  ever  found  to  con¬ 
tain  any  metallic  matter  befides 
iron.  The  yellow  or  reddi fh  colour 
which  he  aferibes  to  his  fublimate, 
and  its  property  of  turning  to  an 
inky  blacknefs  with  intuiion  of 
galls,  are  marks  of  its  having 
been  truly  a  chalybeate  prepara¬ 
tion.  #  .  .  4 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  agreeably 
to  Boyle’s  opinion  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  fublitnate,  the  procefs 
was  inferted  with  blue  vitriol ;  and 
thofe  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example.  The  London 
college,  at  the  laft  revifal  of  their 
book,  have  corrected  this  error, 
and  ordered  green  vitriol,  or  filings 
of  iron  itfelf,  to  be  ufed  j  but  the 
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miftake  is  Hill  continued  in  the  other 
pharmacopoeias. 

From  good  blue  vitriol,  or  pure 
vitriol  or  copper,  the  fublimate 
here  required  cannot  be  obtained  : 
and  although  it  may  be  prepared 
from  the  common  blue  vitriol  of 
the  fhops,  as  I  have  on  trial  found 
that  it  may;  yet  it  is  furely  im¬ 
prudent  to  endanger  impregnating 
the  preparation  with  that  noxious 
metal ;  more  elpecialiy  as  pure  vi¬ 
triols  of  iron  are  procurable  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  the  others. 
Thofe  mixed  vitriols  in  which  the 
copper  greatly  prevails,  give  firft  a 
green  or  blue  cupreous  fublimate, 
and  afterwards  a  yellow  or  reddifh 
ferrugineous  one;  and  thofe  in 
which  iron  abounds  moft,  give  firft 
the  ferrugineous,  and  afterwards 
the  cupreous  flowers :  though  pof- 
fibly  neither  fublimate  is  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  an  admixture  of  the 
other. 


SECT.  V. 


Preparations  of  lead. 


LEAD  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a  dufky 
powder  ;  which,  if  the  flame  is 
reverberated  on  it,  becomes  at  firft 
yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  into  a  vitreous  nlafs.  This 
metal  diffolves  eafily  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic, 
and  in  fmall  quantity  in  the  ve¬ 
getable  acids;  it  is  alfo  foiuble 
in  exprelTed  oils,  efpecially  when 
calcined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  whilft  un- 
di  Halved,  have  no  confiderable  ef- 
fe&s  as  medicines.  Diflolved  in 
oils,  they  are  luppofed  to  be  (when 
externally  applied)  anti-inflamma¬ 
tory  and  deficcative.  Combined 
with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  no¬ 
tably  fo ;  and  taken  internally, 


prove  a  powerful  but  dangeroui 
ttyp  tic. 

PLUMBUM  USTUM. 

Burnt  lead. 

Edinb . 

Melt  lead  with  a  gentle  fire,  ancj 
keep  it  continually  ftirring,  witl 
an  iron  fpatula,  till  it  change: 
into  powder. 

MINIUM. 

Red  lead. 

Edinb . 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  meltet 
in  an  unglazed  earthen  velTel 
and  kept  ftirring  with  an  iroi 
fpatula,  till  it  falls  into  a  pow 
der,  at  firft  blackifh,  afterward 
yellow,  and  at  length  of  a  deej; 
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red  colour,  m  which  lad  date 
it  is  called  minium  ;  taking  care 
not  to  raile  the  fire  fo  high  as 
to  run  the  calx  into  a  vitreous 
mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  isfo 
‘roublefome  and  tedious,  as  fcarce 
fver  to  be  attempted  by  the  apo- 
:hecary  or  chemift  ;  nor  indeed  is 
:hiscommodityexpe£ted  to  be  made 
)y  them,  the  preparation  of  it  be¬ 
ing  a  diltindt  branch  of  bufinefs. 
The  makers  melt  large  quantities 
)flead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom 
)f  a  reverberatory  furnace  built  for 
;his  purpofe,  and  fo  contrived, 
that  the  flame  adts  upon  a  large 
urface  of  the  metal,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  changed  by  the  means  of 
ron  rakes  drawn  backwards  and 
brwards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the 
ead  is  deftroyed  ;  after  which,  the 
:alx  is  only  now  and  then  turned, 
ly  barely  ftirring  the  calx,  as  a- 
jove  directed,  in  a  velfel  over  the 
ire,  it  acquires  no  rednefs ;  the 
everberation  of  flame  upon  the 
urface  being  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  this  effedt.  It  is  faid,  that 
twenty  pound  of  lead  gain,  in  this 
)rocefs,  five  pounds ;  and  that  the 
calx,  being  reduced  into  lead  again, 
is  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the 
original  weight  of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  for  abating  in¬ 
flammations,  dealing  and  healing 
ulcers,  and  the  like.  Their  effedts, 
however,  are  not  very  confidera- 
ble  j  nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much 
farther  real  ufe,  than  as  they 
give  confluence  to  the  plafter,  un¬ 
guent,  &c. 

CERUSSA. 

Cerujfe9  or  ‘white  lead. 

Edinb. 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom 
of  an  earthen  velfel,  and  fuf- 
pend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin 


plates  of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  vapour  which  arifes 
from  the  acid,  may  circulate  a- 
bout  the  plates.  Set  the  con¬ 
taining  velfel  in  the  heat  ofhorfe- 
dung,  for  three  weeks:  if  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  plates 
are  not  totally  calcined,  fcrape 
off  the  white  powder,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  again  to  the  fleam  of 
vinegar,  till  all  the  lead  is  thus 
corroded  into  powder. 

The  making  of  white  lead  allb 
is  become  a  trade  by  itfelf,  and 
confined  to  a  few  perfons,  who 
have  large  conveniences  for  this 
purpofe.  The  general  method  which 
they  follow,  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  above  deferibed.  See  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadtions,  No.  137. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is 
fo  far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to 
difeover,  when  taken  internally, 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  me¬ 
tal  ;  and  to  prove  externally,  when 
fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ul¬ 
cers,  moderately  cooling,  drying, 
and  aftridtive. 

SACCHARUM  SATURNI. 

Sugar  of  lead. 

Lond. 

Boil  ceruffe  with  diflilled  vinegar, 
in  a  leaden  velfel,  until  the  vine¬ 
gar  becomes  fufficiently  fweet : 
then  filter  the  vinegar  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  to  cryflallize. 

Edinb . 

Put  any  quantity  of  ceruffe  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  thereon  di- 
ffiiled  vinegar  to  the  height  of 
four  inches.  Digeft  them  toge¬ 
ther  for  fome  days  in  a  fand-heat, 
till  the  vinegar  has  acquired  a 
fweetifh  tafte,  when  it  is  to  be 
fuffered  to  fettle,  and  then  pour¬ 
ed  off.  Add  frefh  vinegar  to  the 
remainder,  and  repeat  this  pro- 
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cefs  till  the  menftruum  no  longer 
extracts  any  fweet  tafle.  Let  all 
the  impregnated  liquors  reft:  for 
fome  time  j  and  after  they  have 
been  pqured  from  the  feces,  eva¬ 
porate  them,  in  a  glafs  veflel,  to 
the  conliftence  of  thin  honey ;  fo 
that,  upon  being  fet  in  a  cool 
place,  the  fugar  may  ihoot  into 
cryftals,  which  are  afterwards  to 
be  dried  in  the  fhade.  Exhale 
the  remaining  liquor  to  a  pellicle, 
fet  it  again  in  the  cold,  and  more 
cryftals  will  ihoot;  repeat  this 
operation  till  no  cryftals  can  be 
any  longer  obtained. 

Cerusse  (efpecially  that  fort 
called  flake  lead ,  which  is  not,  like 
the  others,  fubjeCt  to  adulteration) 
is  much  preferableeither  to  minium 
or  litharge,  for  making  the  fugar 
of  lead  *.  for  the  corroiion,  which 
it  has  already  undergone  from  the 
fleam  of  vinegar,  difpofes  it  to  dif- 
folve  more  readily.  It  ihould  be 
finely  powdered  before  the  vinegar 
is  put  to  it,  and  during  the  digef- 
tion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and 
then  ftirred  up  with  a  wooden  fpa- 
tula,  to  promote  its  diflolution,  and 
prevent  its  concreting  into  a  hard 
mafs  at  the  bottom.  The  ftrong 
acid  obtained  from  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  vinegar  (fee  page  452.) 
may  be  employed  for  this  procefs 
to  better  advantage  than  the  weak¬ 
er,  though  purer  acid,  above  direCi- 
ed-  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  added 
to  the  folution  as  foon  as  it  is  duly 
exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuffered 
to  grow  cold  by  flow  degrees,  the 
fugar  will  concrete  into  very  large 
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and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  ai 
fcarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  < 
ther  method. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  moil 
efficacious  than  the  foregoing  pri 
parations,  in  the  feveral  intentioi 
which  they  are  applied  to.  Sorr. 
have  ventured  upon  it  internalh 
in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  as  a  ftyj 
tic,  in  hemorrhages,  profufe  co 
liquative  fweats,  feminal  fluxes,  th 
fluor  albus,  &c.  nor  has  it  fail© 
their  expectations.  It  very  powei 
fully  reftrains  the  difcharge;  bt 
almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  thit 
it  occafions  fymptoms  of  anothe 
kind,  often  more  dangerous  tha! 
thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fome 
times  fatal.  Violent  pains  in  th; 
bowels,  or  through  the  whole  bol 
dy,  and  obftinate  conftipationtj 
fometimes  immediately  follow,  el; 
pecially  if  the  dofe  has  been  con 
fiderable:  cramps,  tremors,  ant 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  generally 
fooner  or  later,  enfue- 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  thi 
preparation  proves  malignant  only 
in  fo  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  b< 
abforbed  in  the  body ;  for  in  fuel 
cafe,  he  fays,  “  it  returns  again  in 
“  to  cerufle  which  is  violently  poi 
“  fonous.”  On  this  principle  ii 
would  follow,  that  in  habits  when 
acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  leac 
would  be  innocent.  But  this  is  fai 
from  being  the  cafe.  Lead  and  its 
preparations  aCt  in  the  body  onl> 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  combined  with 
add  :  cerufle  poflefles  the  qualities 
of  the  faccharum  only  in  alow  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  either  of  them  freed 
from  the  acid,  have  little,  if  any 
effeCt  at  all. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Preparations  of  tin . 


np  I  N  eafily  melts  in  the  fire, 
i  and  calcines  into  a  dulky 
powder,  which  by  a  farther  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  heat,  becomes 
white.  A  mafs  of  tin  heated  till 
it  is  juft  ready  to  melt,  proves 
extremely  brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in 
pieces  from  a  blow,  and  by  dex¬ 
trous  agitation  into  powder.  Its 
proper  menftruum  is  aqua  regia ; 
though  the  other  mineral  acids  al- 
fo  may  be  made  to  dilfolve  it,  and 
the  vegetable  ones  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tity.  It  cryftallizes  with  the  vege¬ 
table  and  vitriolic  acids  ;  but  with 
the  others,  deliquiates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  lit¬ 
tle  known.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  antihyfteric,  antihec¬ 
tic,  &c.  At  prefent,  it  is  chiefly 
ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

STANNUM  PULVERATUM. 

Powdered  tin . 

Lond. 

Melt  the  tin,  and  pour  it  into  a 
wooden  box  rubbed  in  the  infide 
with  chalk :  then  immediately 
let  the  box  be  nimbly  ihalcen, 
and  a  part  of  the  tin  will  fall 
into  powder.  The  remainder  is 
to  be  melted  a  fecond  time,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  till 
the  whole  of  the  metal  is  thus 
reduced  into  powder. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time  as  a  remedy  againft 
worms,  particularly  the  flat  kinds, 
which  too  often  elude  the  force  of 
other  medicines.  The  general  dole 
is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  ;  fome 
confine  it  to  a  few  grains.  But 
Dr.  Alfton  allures  us,  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  eflays,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly 


depends  upon  its  being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities:  he  gives 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  melafles  j  next  day,  half 
an  ounce ;  and  the  day  following, 
half  an  ounce  more  :  after  which, 
a  cathartic  is  adminiftred  :  he  fays 
the  worms  are  u  fually  voided  during 
the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that 
pains  of  the  ftomach  occafioned  by 
them  are  removed  almoft  imme¬ 
diately  upon  taking  the  firft  dofe 
of  the  tin.  The  experiments  on  tin 
related  in  page  231  of  this  work, 
account  fufficiently  for  its  being  de¬ 
ft  ruftive  to  thefe  animals  ;  though 
not  for  its  being  fafe  to  the  patient. 

CALX  JOVIS. 

Calx  of  tin . 

Edinb. 

Melt  any  quantity  of  tin  in  an  un- 
glafed  earthen  veflel,  and  keep 
it  continually  flirring  with  an 
iron  fpatula,  until  it  falls  into  a 
calx. 

This  procefs  is  not  here  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  carried  fo  far  as  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  writers  in  general  di¬ 
rect:  it  muft  be  difcontinued  as 
foo,n  as  the  metal  is  reduced  into 
a  dulky  powder :  if  calcined  to 
whitenefs,  the  following  operation 
would  not  well  fucceed.  As  to  the 
virtues  of  the  calx,  they  do  not 
feem  to  be  greatly  different  from 
thofe  of  the  foregoing  preparation. 

SAL  JOVIS. 

Salt  of  tin . 

Edinb . 

Take  one  pound  of  the  foregoing 
calx  of  tin  ;  and  four  ounces  of 
K  k  4  aqua 
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aqua  regia,  diluted  with  fix  times 
its  quantity  of  fpring  water. 
Digelt  them  together  in  a  fand- 
heat  for  two  days :  then  ftiake 
the  veil'd,  and  after  the  more 
ponderous  parts  of  the  calx  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  turbid  li¬ 
quor,  and  evaporate  it  almoft  to 
drynefs :  the  further  exficcation 
of  the  matter  is  to  be  performed 
on  bibulous  paper.  On  the  calx 
which  is  left,  pour  half  as  much 
of  the  diflolvent  as  was  employ¬ 
ed  at  firft  ;  and  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before. 

In  former  editions,  the  men¬ 
ftruum,  after  digeftion  upon  the 
calx  of  tin,  was  ordered  to  be  fil¬ 
tered,  then  evaporated  till  a  pelli¬ 
cle  appeared  upon  the  furface,  and 
fet  by  to  cryftallize.  But  the 
cryftallization  luccteded  very  ill ; 
and  fuch  cryftalline  matter,  as  was 
with  difficulty  obtained,  proved  to 
be  little  other  than  a  nitrous 
ammoniacal  fait  afforded  by  the 
aqua  regia ;  for  this  menftruum 
does  not  diflblve,  or  dillolves  only 
an  inconfiderable  quantity  of,  the 
calx  of  tin.  The  procefs  is  now 
rendered  more  practicable,  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  finer  parts  of  the  calx  to 
be  mixed  with  the  liquor  in  an 
undilTolved  Bate,  and  the  whole  to 
be  infpiffated  and  exficcated  toge¬ 
ther.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  preparation  here  intend¬ 
ed,  might  be  obtained  in  a  manner 
Hill  more  commodious. 

I  cannot  apprehend  what  advan¬ 
tage  there  is  in  calcining  the  tin. 
Tin,  in  its  metallic  ftate,  diffolves 
freely  in  aqua  regia,  but  calcina¬ 
tion  renders  it  almoft  indiffolubie 
in  that  menftruum  :  the  further  it 
is  calcined,  the  more  does  it  lofe  of 
its  folubility.  If  tin  and  its  calx 
were  of  equal  folubility,  it  could 
fcarcely  be  fufpeCted  that  the  lolu- 
tions  of  the  two  would  be  different 


in  quality ;  for  the  phlogifton,  o 
inflammable  principle,  which  fir* 
expels  from  metals  in  their  calci 
nation,  is  equally  extricated  bj 
acids  in  their  diffolution.  A  fall 
of  tin  with  aqua  regia  may  there 
fore  be  more  advantageoufly  pre*l 
pared  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  melted  tin  be  poured  in  fmalli 
ftreams  into  a  veflel  of  cold  wa-i 
ter,  that  it  may  be  reduced  in¬ 
to  grains.  Drop  thefe  by  little: 
and  little,  as  a  grain  at  a  time,1 
into  aqua  regia,  that  the  diffo- 
lution  may  go  on  flowly,  without 
effervefcence  or  the  difcharge  of 
fumes.  When  the  metal  is  not 
longer  aCted  on,  pour  off  the 
folution,  and  evaporate  it  in 
a  fand-heat,  till  a  dry  fait  is 
left. 

This  preparation  feems  intend¬ 
ed  chiefly  for  external  ufe,  as  a! 
mild  efcharotic  and  detergent.  It  l 
is  not  fo  cprrofive  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  nor  much  difpofed  to  li¬ 
quefy  in  the  air,  though  it  is  not 
eafily  made  to  aflume  a  cryftalline 
form.  A  perfeCt  cryftalline  fait 
may  be  obtained  from  tin  by  the 
vitriolic  acid,  in  the  following 
manner. 

Take  two  ounces  of  tin,  reduced 
into  grains  or  filings;  and  five 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Put 
them  into  a  wide- necked  glafs, 
in  a  fand-heat,  and  increafe  the 
fire  till  the  liquid  boils  and  eva¬ 
porates,  and  the  matter  remains 
almoft  dry.  Then  remove  the 
veflel  from  the  fire,  and  when 
the  faline  refiduum  has  con¬ 
creted,  add  a  proper  quantity  of 
water,  which,  by  the  afliftance 
of  a  moderate  heat,  will  difiolve 
nearly  the  whole.  Filter  the  fo- 
Jution,  and  after  due  evapora¬ 
tion,  fet  it  to  cryftallize. 

Salt 
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Salt  of  tin  for  Internal  ufe,  has 
!.  en  commonly  directed  to  be  pre- 
>ared  with  diftilled  vinegar  ;  by  di¬ 
verting  the  vinegar  on  calcined  tin, 
kud  then  evaporating  and  cryftal- 
izing.  Several  of  the  chemirts 
lave  denied  that  any  cryllals  would 
jy  this  means  be  obtained,  or  that 
he  diftilled  vinegar  would  dirtolve 
my  part  of  the  calx :  and  indeed 
vhen  the  tin  is  but  moderately  cal- 
:ined,  as  above  directed,  it  docs 
lot  appear  that  any  folution  hap¬ 
pens. 

There  are  two  dates  in  which 
in  is  confiderably  aded  upon  by 
/egetable  acids  :  its  per  fed  metal 
ic  date,  and  that  of  a  perfed  calx 
Plates  of  pure  tin,  pu  into  com 
mon  vinegar,  are  in  a  few  hours 
corroded  :  by  degrees  the  liquor 
Decomes  quite  opake  aud  tmbid, 
anddepofites  great  par*  ot  the  cor 
roded  tin  to  the  bottom  in  form  of 
1  whitilh  powder;  but  (hill  retains 
1  part  exquirttely  divided  ;  for  af  er 
(landing  tor  many  days  and  after 
palling  through  a  filter,  (o  much 
remained  fufpended,  as  to  give  a 
whitiflinefs  and  opacity  to  the  fluid 
Acid  juices  of  fruits,  fubftituted  to 
vinegar,  exhibited  the  fame  pheno¬ 
mena.  Thefe  experiments,  though 
they  do  not  (hew  that  the  tin  is 
thus  fufficiently  diflolved  to  afford 
a  perfed  cryftalline  fait,  prove,  ne- 
verthelefs,  what  is  of  mme  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  known,  that  tin  or 
tinned  vellels,  however  pure  the 
tin  be,  will  give  a  metalline  im¬ 
pregnation  to  light  vegetable  acids 
differed  to  (land  in  them  for  a  few 
hours. 

In  order  to  the  obtaining  a  per¬ 
fed  folution  of  tin  for  cryftaliiza- 
tion,  the  metal  mult  be  highly  cal¬ 
cined  ;  for  though  its  folution  in 
mineral  acids  is  prevented  by  cal¬ 
cination,  it  is  otherwife  in  regard 
to  the  vegetable.  Some  take  the 
common  calx  of  tin,  and  having 


fpread  it  thinly  over  the  bottom 
of  a  proper  veflel,  continue  the 
calcination  in  a  gentle  heat,  fre¬ 
quently  flirting  the  powder,  for 
three  or  four  days,  in  a  furnace 
where  the  air  may  pafs  freely  over 
the  furface.  Others  mix  the  com¬ 
mon  calx  or  filings  of  tin  with 
twice  their  weight  of  nitre,  and 
injed  the  mixture  by  degrees  into 
a  veiTel  ftrongly  heated,  over  which 
are  fitted  a  number  of  aludels,  or 
earthen  pots  with  holes  in  their 
bottoms:  the  lowermoft  of  thefe 
veflels  has  a  hole  alfo  in  the  fide, 
through  which  the  matteris  thrown 
in  :  during  the  deflagration  which 
happens  on  each  injedion,  a  part 
of  the  tin  is  volatilized,  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  pots  in  form  of  a 
fine  v/hite  powder,  which  is  fwept 
out  and  w'afhed  with  water.  Others 
obtain  a  calx  of  tin,  perhaps  not 
leis  perfed,  more  expeditioufly  and 
with  left  trouble;  by  dilfolving  the 
meal  in  aqua  regia,  (w'hich,  as 
already  obferved,  has,  in  this  re- 
fped,  nearly  the  fame  effed  as 
fire,)  and  afterwards  recovering  the 
calx,  by  diluting  the  folution  with 
about  four  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  and  gradually  adding  to  it 
fpiritof  fal  ammoniac  till  the  effer- 
vefctnce  ceafes  :  a  white  curdly 
matter  precipitates,  which  is  to  be 
waihed  with  water  and  dried. 

Take  of  calx  of  tin,  prepared  in 
either  of  the  above  methods, 
one  pound  ;  of  diftilled  vinegar, 
one  gallon.  Digeft  them  toge¬ 
ther,  occafionally  ftirring  up  the 
matter  from  the  bottom,  till  the 
vinegar  has  acquired  a  rough 
fweetifh  tafte :  then  evaporate 
the  liquor  to  the  confidence  of 
a  firup,  add  to  it  about  one- 
twentieth  its  weight  of  redified 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  fuffer  the 
heat  (lowly  to  decreafe,  that  the 
faU  may  cryftallize. 


Thx 
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The  cryllals  obtained  by  this 
method  are  hard,  folid,  colour- 
lefs,  tranfparent,  void  of  acrimony. 
They  have  been  recommended  in 
the  dofe  of  a  few  grains,  in  ute¬ 
rine  diforders  ;  but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  experience  has  warranted 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them ; 
nor  are  any  of  thefe  falts  at  pre- 
fent  made  ufe  of  in  common  prac¬ 
tice,  or  kept  in  the  /hops. 

The  powder  precipitated  from 
aqua  regis,  either  by  volatile  alka¬ 
lies,  or  by  water  alone,  is  fome- 
times  employed  as  a  cofmetic,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Magistery  of 
tin.  A  whiter,  and  more  ele¬ 
gant,  preparation  of  this  kind 
might  be  obtained,  by  dilfolving 
the  metal  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  volatile  fpi- 
rits. 

AURUM  MUSIVUM. 

Mofaic  gold . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Tin,  one  pound ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  feven  ounces; 
Sal  ammoniac, 

Purified  quickfilver,  of  each  half 
a  pound. 

Melt  the  tin  by  itfelf,  add  to  it 
the  quickfilver,  and  when  the 
mixture  is  grown  cold,  reduce 
it  into  powder :  mix  this  with 
the  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac, 
and  fublime  in  a  matrafs  :  the 
mofaic  gold  will  be  found  un¬ 
der  the  fublimed  matter,  with 
fome  drofs  at  the  bottom. 

The  management  of  this  pro- 
cefs,  fo  as  to  give  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  the  beautiful  colour  and  ap¬ 
pearance  for  which  it  is  admired, 
has  been  held  as  a  fecret.  The 
chemilts  feem  greatly  divided  as 
to  the  proportions  which  the  in¬ 
gredients  ought  to  bear  to  each 
other,  and  in  this  fome  make  the 


chief  difficulty  to  confift;  whi 
others  make  the  due  regulatio 
of  the  fire  to  be  the  princip 
point.  There  does  not  howevt 
appear  to  be  any  very  great  nicet! 
in  either  refpefts.  I  have  founi 
the  procefs  to  fucceed  equally  wit 
very  different  proportions  of  th 
materials;  by  mixing  them  tho 
roughly  together;  putting  then 
into  a  wide-necked  matrafs  upon; 
little  fand  in  an  iron  pot ;  apply! 
ing  a  gentle  fire  for  fome  time! 
till  the  white  fumes,  which  arofi 
copioufly  at  firft,  and  pafled  out  a) 
the  neck  of  the  glafs,  begun  t< 
abate ;  then  gradually  increafin^ 
the  fire  till  the  fand  became  ret 
hot,  and  keeping  it  up  in  thi! 
Rate  for  a  confiderable  while,  ac 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture. 

The  mofaic  gold  is  chiefly  vaj 
lued,  and  receives  its  name  from 
its  fparkling  gold-like  hue.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  at  prefent  little  re¬ 
garded  ;  though  formerly  held  in 
confiderable  efleem,  in  hyftetficaj 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
malignant  fevers,  and  venereal  dif¬ 
orders.  In  thefe  lafl  it  has  been 
recommended,  from  a  fuppofition 
of  its  being  a  mercurial;  but  on 
confidering  the  circumftances  of 
the  procefs,  and  the  phenomena 
that  occur  in  it,  there  will  appear 
little  probability  of  any  of  the 
mercury  being  retained  in  the  pre¬ 
paration. 

The  matrafs  being  broken  when 
the  procefs  is  finifhed,  the  mofaic 
gold  is  found  in  the  bottom,  and 
the  iublimed  fubftance,  above  it, 
confifts  partly  of  fal  ammoniac, 
partly  of  fulphur,  and  partly  of  a 
cinnabar  refulting  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  part  of  the  fulphur 
and  mercury.  The  aurum  nio- 
faicum  is  found  to  weigh  more 
than  the  tin  employed;  but  pure 
tin#  in  being  calcined  by  itfelf. 
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gains  very  nearly  as  much  as  it 
does  in  this  procefs:  the  golden 
colour  is  probably  owing  to  a  mi¬ 
nute  portion  of  fulphur  adhering 
to  the  tin.  On  roafting  the  au- 
rum  over  a  gentle  fire,  it  fmokes 
a  little,  and  foon  changes  its  gold¬ 
en  hue  to  a  dirty-coloured  one, 
not  unlike  that  of  tin  lightly  cal¬ 
cined  :  being  then  mixed  with  a 
proper  flux,  and  melted  in  a  cru- 
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cible,  it  yields  a  lump  of  tin,  not 
far  fhort  of  the  original  weight  of 
the  metal. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh, 
though  they  formerly  divided  this 
preparation  into  two  proceffes,  one 
for  amalgamating  the  tin  with  the 
mercury,  the  other  for  the  fubli- 
mation  with  the  fulphur  and  fal 
ammoniac,  have  now  entirely  re¬ 
jected  it. 


SECT.  VII. 

Preparations  of  mercury. 


Mercury,  or  quickfilver, 

is  a  ponderous  metallic 
fluid,  totally  volatile  in  a  ftrong 
fire,  and  calcinable  by  a  weaker 
one  (though  very  difficultly)  into 
a  red  powdery  fubftance.  It  dif- 
folves  in  the  nitrous  acid,  is  cor¬ 
roded  by  the  vi'riolic,  but  not  aCt- 
ed  on  by  the  maiine  in  its  liquid 
ftate:  it  nevertheless  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  this  laft,  if  fkiltully 
applied  in  the  form  of  fume. 
Quickfilver  unites,  by  trituration, 
with  earthy,  unCtuous,  refinous, 
and  other  like  fubftances,  fo  as  to 
lofe  its  fluidity:  triturated  with 
fulphur,  it  forms  a  black  mafs, 
which  by  fubiimation  changes  into 
a  beautiful  red  one. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  preparations  are,  to  fufe  the 
juices,  however  vifcid,  in  the  mi¬ 
nuted  and  remoteft  veffels;  by  this 
means  they  prove  eminently  fer- 
viceable  in  inveterate  chronical  dif- 
orders,  proceeding  from  a  thick- 
nefs  and  fluggiffinefs  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  obftinate  obftruCtions 
of  the  glands.  Crude  mercury  has 
no  effeCt  this  way.  Refolved  into 
fume,  or  divided  into  minute  par¬ 
ticles,  and  prevented  from  re-unit¬ 
ing  by  the  interpofition  of  other 
fubftances,  it  operates  very  power¬ 


fully  ;  unlefs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  reftrains  its  aCtion. 
Combined  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  mineral  acids,  it  aCts  effec¬ 
tually,  though  in  general  mildly; 
with  a  larger,  it  proves  violently 
corrofive. 

ARGENTI  V1VI. 
PURIFICATIO 
Purification  of  quickfilver. 

L.  E. 

Diftil  quickfilver  in  a  retort ;  and 
afterwards  wafh  it  with  water 
and  common  fait,  or  with  vine¬ 
gar. 

If  a  glafs  retort  is  made  ufe  of 
for  this  operation,  it  ought  to  have 
a  low  body*  and  a  long  neck ; 
and  the  neck  ffiould  be  confidera- 
bly  inclined  downwards,  fo  as  to 
allow  the  elevated  mercury  a  quick 
delcent :  the  receiver  ffiould  be 
filled  almoft  to  the  neck  of  the  re¬ 
tort  with  water  ;  the  ufe  of  this  is 
not  to  condenfe,  but  to  cool,  the 
diftilling  quickfilver,  left  falling  hot 
upon  the  bottom,  it  ffiould  crack 
the  glafs.  The  diftillation  may  be 
more  conveniently  performed  in  an 
iron  retort,  or  an  iron  pot  fitted 
with  a  head. 

The  fire  ffiould  be  raifed  no 
higher  than  is  fufficient  to  elevate 

the 
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the  mercury;  for  certain  mineral 
fubftances,  which  are  faid  to  be 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  prove  in 
part  volatile  in  a  degree  of  heat, 
not  much  greater  than  that  in 
which  mercury  diftils.  Mr.  Boyle 
relates,  that  he  has  known  quick- 
filver  carry  up  with  it  a  portion 
even  of  lead,  fo  as  to  have  its 
weight  very  fenfibly  increafed 
thereby ;  and  this  happened, 
though  only  a  moderate  fire  was 
ufed. 

Mercurius  alcalizatus. 

Alkalized  mercury. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  three  drams ; 

Prepared  crabs  eyes,  five  drams. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 

mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo¬ 
bules  difappear. 

This  preparation,  which  has 
never  been  received  into  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia,  and  is  now 
rejected  from  the  Edinburgh,  is 
inferted  here  on  account  of  its 
being  ftill  now  and  then  called  for, 
and  held  by  fome  in  confiderable 
efteem.  It  has  never  come  much 
into  common  practice,  the  labour 
of  making  it  having  been  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  a  grievous  abufe  in  its 
preparation,  viz.  the  addition  of 
an  intermedium,  which  facilitates 
the  union  of  the  mercury  with  the 
crabs-eyes,  but  greatly  abates  its 
medical  powers.  The  medicine, 
when  duly  prepared,  is  an  lifeful 
alterative  ;  and  may  be  given,  in 
cutaneous  or  venereal  cafes,  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

MERCURIUS  SACCHARA- 
TUS. 

Sugared  mercury , 

Edirib. 

Take 

Pure  quickfilver. 

Brown  fugar-candy,  of  each  half 
&n  ounce ; 
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Eflential  oil  of  juniper  berries,!; 
fixteen  drops. 

Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs; 
mortar,  until  the  mercury  ceafes 
to  appear. 

The  eflential  oil,  hereadded,  is' 
faid  to  be  a  veryufeful  ingredient; 
not  only  promoting  the  extin&ion 
of  the  quickfilver  (which  however 
is  ftill  not  a  little  difficult  and  te¬ 
dious)  but  likewife  improving  the 
medicine.  The  intention,  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  procefs,  is  only 
to  divide  the  mercury  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  other  bodies ;  for 
when  thus  managed  (as already  ob- 
ferved)  it  has  very’powerful  effects ; 
though  whilft  undivided  it  feems 
to  be  altogether  inactive.  Sugar 
alone  apparently  anfwers  this  in¬ 
tention  ;  but  on  the  commixture 
of  aqueous  fluids,  the  fugar  dif- 
folves  by  itfelf,  leaving  the  mer¬ 
cury  to  run  together  again  in  its 
original  form  :  the  addition  of  the 
oil  is  faid  in  great  meafure  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  inconvenience.  The  dofe 
of  this  medicine,  as  an  alterative, 
is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a 
fcruple. 

JE THfOPS  MINERALIS. 

Etbiops  mineral . 

Land. 

Take 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwaffied, 
of  each  equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together,  in  a  glafs 
or  ftone  mortar,  until  they  ate 
united. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Flowers  of  fulphur  waffied,  each 
equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  with  a  glafs  peftle,  till 
the  mercurial  globules  totally 
difappear. 
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tin  ethiops  is  made  alfo  with  a 

double  quantity  of  mercury. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  afliftance  of  a  little  warmth. 
Some  are  accuftomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a  very  expeditious 
manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur 
in  an  iron  ladle,  then  adding  the 
quickfilver,  and  ftirring  them  to¬ 
gether  till  the  mixture  is  complet¬ 
ed.  The  finall  degree  of  heat 
here  fufficient,  cannot  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  do  any  injury  to 
fubflances,  which  have  already  un¬ 
dergone  much  greater  fires,  not 
only  in  the  extraction  from  their 
ores,  but  likewife  in  the  purifica¬ 
tions  of  them  directed  in  the  phar¬ 
macopoeia.  In  the  following  pro- 
cefs,  they  are  expofed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  to  a  ftrong  fire,  without  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  compound  receiving 
any  ill  quality  from  it.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  more  perfectly  united  by 
heat,  than  by  the  degree  of  tri- 
ture  ufually  bellowed  upon  them. 
From  the  ethiops  prepared  by 
triture,  part  of  the  mercury  is  apt 
to  be  fpued  out  on  making  it  into 
| an  electuary  or  pills:  from  that 
'made  by  fire,  no  Reparation  is  ob- 
ferved  to  happen. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  one-  of  the 
mod  inactive  of  the  mercurial  pre¬ 
parations.  Some  practitioners  have 
boldly  aliened  its  pofieffing  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtues  ;  and  mod  people 
imagine  it  a  medicine  of  fome  ef¬ 
ficacy.  But  what  benefit  is  to  be 
expeCted  from  it  in  the  common 
doles  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  01  a 
fcruple,  may  be  judged  from  hence, 
that  it  has  been  taken  in  dofes  of 
feveral  drams,  and  continued  for 
a  confiderable  time,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  remarkable  efifeCt.  Sul¬ 
phur  eminently  abates  the  power 
of  all  the  more  aCtive  minerals, 


and  feems  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
redrained  by  them  from  operating 
in  the  body  itfelf.  Boerhaave, 
who  is  in  general  fufficiently  libe¬ 
ral  in  the  commendation  of  medi¬ 
cines,  difapproves  the  ethiops  in 
very  drong  terms.  44  It  cannot 
44  enter  the  abforbent  veflels,  the 
44  laCleals  or  lymphatics;  but  palfes 
44  direClly  through  the  intedinal 
44  tube,  where  it  may"  happen  to 
44  dedroy  worms,  if  it  operates 
44  luckily.  They  are  deceived 
44  who  expeCt  any  other  effects 
44  from  it ;  at  lead  I  myfelf  could 
44  never  find  them.  Iam  afraid, 
44  it  is  unwarily  given,  in  fuch 
44  large  quantities,  to  children 
44  and  perfons  of  tender  conftitu- 
44  tions ;  as  being  a  foreign  mafs, 
44  unconquerable  by  the  body,  the 
44  more  to  be  fufpeCted,  as  it  there 
44  continues  long,  fluggilh,  and 
4<  inactive.  It  does  not  raife  a  fa- 
44  livation,  becaufe  it  cannot  come 
44  into  the  blood.  Who  knows 
44  the  effeCts  of  a  fubdance,  which, 
44  fo  long  as  it  remains  compound- 
44  ed,  feems  no  more  aCtive  than 
44  any  ponderous  inlipid  earth?” 
The  ethiops  with  a  double  propor¬ 
tion  of  mercury,  now  received  in¬ 
to  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
has  a  greater  chance  for  operating 
as  a  mercurial ;  and  probably  the 
quantity  of  mercury  might  be  dill 
further  increafed  to  advantage. 

CINNABARIS  FACTITIA. 

Artificial  Cinnabar. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  twenty-five 
ounces ; 

Sulphur,  feven  ounces. 

Melt  the  fulphur,  and  mix  info  it 
the  quickfilver;  if  the  mixture 
happens  to  catch  flame,  extin- 
guiih  it  by  covering  the  veffeL 
The  matter  is  afterwards  to  be 

reduced 
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reduced  into  powder,  and  fub- 
limed. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  pounds 
and  a  half; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  walked,  one 
pound. 

Melt  the  fulphur  in  a  large  iron 
veiTel,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
add  to  it  by  degrees  the  quick¬ 
filver  previouily  heated,  ftirring 
them  conftantly  together  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  mixed.  Immedi¬ 
ately  fit  upon  the  veiTel  a  wood¬ 
en  cover,  to  prevent  the  mixture 
from  taking  fire :  before  the 
matter  is~ grown  cold,  grind  it 
into  powder,  and  fublime  ac¬ 
cording  to  art. 

It  has  been  cuilomary  to  order 
a  larger  quantity  of  fulphur  than 
here  diredted ;  but  thefe  fmaller 
proportions  anfwer  better ;  for  the 
Jefs  fulphur,  the  finer  coloured  is 
the  cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful¬ 
phur  begin  to  unite,  a  confidera- 
ble  explofion  frequently  happens, 
and  the  mixture  is  very  apt  to 
take  fire,  efpecially  if  the  procefs 
is  fomewhat  haftily  conduced. 
This  accident,  the  operator  will 
have  previous  notice  of,  from  the 
matter  fuelling  up,  and  growing 
fuddenly  confident :  as  foon  as 
this  happens,  the  veiTel  mud  be 
immediately  clofe  covered. 

During  the  fublimation,  care 
muff  be  had  that  the  matter  rife 
not  into  the  neck  of  the  veiTel, 
To  as  to  block  up  and  buril  the 
glafs  :  to  prevent  this,  a  wide¬ 
necked  bolt-head,  or  rather  an 
oval  earthen  jar,  coated,  fhould 
be  chofen  for  the  fubliming  veiTel. 
If  the  former  is  employed,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  introduce,  at 
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times,  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat 
heated,  in  order  to  be  the  better 
aiTured,  that  the  paiTage  is  not 
blocking  up  ;  the  danger  of  which 
may  be  prevented,  by  cautioufly 
railing  the  veiTei  higher  from  the 
fire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure, 
no  feces  will  remain  :  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  fublimation  may  be  known  to 
be  over,  by  introducing  a  wire  as 
before,  and  feeling  therewith  the 
bottom  of  the  veiTel,  which  will 
then  be  perfectly  fmooth  :  if  any 
roughnefs  or  inequalities  ar£  per¬ 
ceived,  either  the  mixture  was  im¬ 
pure,  or  the  fublimation  is  not 
completed ;  if  the  latter  be  the 
cale,  the  wire  will  foon  be  cover¬ 
ed  over  with  the  riling  cinnabar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in 
large  quantity,  employ  earthen 
jars,  which  in  ihape  pretty  much 
refemble  an  egg.  Thefe  are  of 
different  fizes,  according  to  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  made  at 
one  fublimation,  which  fometimes 
amounts  to  two  hundred  weight. 
The  jar  is  ufually  coated  from  the 
fmall  end,  almoff  to  the  middle, 
to  prevent  its  breaking  from  the 
vehemence,  or  irregularity  of  the 
fire.  The  greater  part,  which  is 
placed  uppermoft,  not  being  re¬ 
ceived  within  the  furnace,  has  no 
occafion  for  this  defence.  The 
whole  fecret,  with  regard  to  this 
procefs,  is  (i)  the  management  of 
the  fire,  which  ihould  be  fo  ftrong 
as  to  keep  the  matter  continually 
fubliming  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  without  coming  out  at  its 
mouth,  which  is  covered  with  an 
iron  plate;  (2)  to  put  into  the  fub¬ 
liming  veiTel,  only  Tmall  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  mixture  at  a  time. 

A  method  is  mentioned  in  the 
practical  chemiftry  of  making  cin¬ 
nabar  without  fublimation,  by  a- 
gitating  or  digefting  mercury  in 
the  volatile  undture  of  fulphur, 
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ilready  defcribed.  I  have  found 
1  •  fulphureous  liquor  more  eafily 
jarable  to  have  a  like  effect :  the 
olution  for  lac  Culpburis  will,  with 
bine  add  refs,  fucceed. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar 
s  as  a  pigment.  It  was  formerly 
leld  in  great  efteem  as  a  medicine, 
n  cutaneous  foulneffes,  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains,  epileptic  cafes, 
Stc.  but  of  late,  it  has  loft  much 
if  tt-s  reputation.  It  appears  to 
>e  nearly  fimilar  to  the  et hiops ,  al- 
eady  fpoken  of.  Cartheufer  re- 
ates,  that  having  given  cinnabar 
n  large  quantities  to  a  dog,  it 
produced  no  fenfible  effect,  but 
was  partly  voided  along  with  the 
feces  unaltered,  and  partly  found 
entire  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
upon  opening  the  animal.  The 
:elebrated  Frederick  Hoffman, 
ifter  bellowing  high  encomiums 
an  this  preparation,  as  having, 
n  many  inftances  within  his  own 
knowledge,  perfectly  cured  epi- 
lepfies  and  vertigoes  from  contu- 
(ions  of  the  head  (where  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  however,  that  the  cure  did 
not  fo  much  depend  upon  the  cin¬ 
nabar,  as  on  the  fpontaneous  re¬ 
covery  of  the  parts  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  injury)  obferves,  that  the  large 
repeated  dofes,  necelfary  for  hav¬ 
ing  any  effect,  can  be  borne  only 
where  the  firft  palfages  are  ftrong, 
and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  and  inteftines  are  lax  and 
flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulat¬ 
ed  and  concreting  with  the  mu¬ 
cous  matter  of  the  parts,  occafions 
great  oppreffion  :  which  feems  to 
be  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
cinnabar  is  not  fubdued  by  the 
powers  of  digeftion,  and  has  no 
proper  medicinal  a&ivity.  There 
are  indeed  fome  inftances  of  the 
daily  ufe  of  cinnabar  having 
brought  on  a  falivation  ;  perhaps 
from  the  cinnabar,  made  ufe  of 
in  thofe  cafes,  having  contained 


a  lefs  proportion  of  fulphur  than 
the  forts  commonly  met  with. 
The  regulus  of  antimony,  and 
even  white  arfenic,  when  combin¬ 
ed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  fulphur,  feern  to  have  their 
deleterious  power  deftroyed  :  on 
feparating  more  and  more  of  the 
fulphur,  they  exert  more  and  more 
of  their  proper  virulence.  It  does 
not  feem  unreafonable  to  prefume, 
that  mercury  may  have  its  activity 
varied  in  like  manner;  that  when 
perfeftly  fatiated  with  fulphur,  it 
may  be  inert;  and  that  when  the 
quantity  of  fulphur  is  more  and 
more  lefTened,  the  compound  may 
have  greater  and  greater  degrees 
of  the  proper  efficacy  of  mercu¬ 
rials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
fumigations  againft  venereal  ulcers 
in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat. 
Half  a  dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume 
being  imbibed  with  the  breath, 
has  occafioned  a  violent  lalivation. 
This  effeft  is  by.no  means  owing 
to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar :  when 
fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  mercury  and  fulphur ;  but 
mercury  refolved  into  fume,  and 
blended  in  part  with  the  volatile 
vitriolic  acid  ;  in  either  of  which 
circumftances,  this  mineral,  as  al¬ 
ready  oblerved,  lias  very  powerful 
effects. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATUS. 

Calcined  mercury . 

Land. 

Put  purified  quickfilver  into  a 
broad-bottomed  glafs  veftel, hav¬ 
ing  a  fmall  hole  open  to  the  air ; 
and  keep  it  in  a  conftant  heat, 
in  a  fand-furnace,  for  feveral 
months,  until  it  is  calcined  into 
a  red  powder. 

This  tedious  procefs  might,  in 
all  probability,  be  greatly  expedit¬ 
ed,  by  employing,  inftead  of  a 

veiled 
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veflel  with  a  fmall  aperture,  a  very 
wide-mouthed,  flat-bottomed  glafs 
body,  of  fucb  a  height  that  the 
mercury  may  not  efcape:  by  this 
means,  the  air,  which  is  eflential- 
ly  neceflary  to  the  calcination  of 
all  metallic  fubftances,  will  be  more 
freely  admitted.  A  veflel  might 
be  fo  contrived,  as  to  occafion  a 
continual  flux  of  air  over  the  lur- 
face  of  the  mercury. 

This  preparation  is  by  fome 
highly  efteemed  in  venereal  cafes, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  effica¬ 
cious  and  certain  of  all  the  mer¬ 
curials.  It  may  be  advantageoufly 
given  in  conjunction  with  opiates : 
a  bolus  or  pill,  containing  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  this 
calx,  and  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain 
or  more  of  opium,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fome  warm  aromatic  in¬ 
gredient,  may  be  taken  every  night. 
Thus  managed,  it  atts  mildly, 
though  powerfully,  as  an  altera¬ 
tive  and  diaphoretic:  given  by  it- 
fdf  in  larger  dofes,  as  four  or  five 
grains,  it  proves  a  rough  emetic 
and  cathartic. 

MERCURII  SOLUTIO. 

Solution  of  mercury. 

Edinb. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  pure 
quickfilver,  and  double  aqua¬ 
fortis.  Digeft  them  together,  in 
a  phial  placed  in  a  fand-furnace, 
that  a  limpid  folution  may  be 
made. 


water  fhould  be  added  after  the  f< 
lution  is  completed. 

This  procefs  is  given  only  a 
preparatory  to  fome  of  the  follow! 
ing  ones.  The  folution  is  high! 
cauftic,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  fafel 
touched.  It  (tains  the  fkin  purpl 
or  black. 

CALX  MERCURII. 

Calx  op  mercury . 

Edinb . 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folutior 
of  mercury,  and  evaporate  if 
over  a  gentle  fire,  till  a  white! 
dry  mafs  remains. 

This  calx,  or  rather  fait,  of 
mercury,  is  violently  corrofive. 
Ins  rarely  tnade  ufe  of  any  other- 
wife  than  for  making  the  following 
preparation  and  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATUS, 

vulgo 

PRiTCIPITATUS  RUBER. 
Red  calx  of  mercury ,  commonly 
called,  red  precipitate. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  calx  of 
mercury,  and  reverberate  it  in 
a  crucible,  with  fqcceflive  de¬ 
grees  of  heat.  Its  white  colour 
will  change  firft  into  a  brown, 
and  afterwards  a  yellow ;  at 
length,  upon  increafing  the  fire, 
it  pafles  into  a  deep  red. 


Aquafortis  diffolves  mercury 
more  eafily,  and  in  larger  quan¬ 
tity,  than  any  other  acid  :  fixteen 
ounces,  if  the  menftruum  is  very 
ftrong  and  pure,  will  take  up 
eleven  or  twelve.  As  the  liquor 
grows  cold,  a  confiderable  part 
concretes,  at  the  bottom  ot  the 
veflel,  into  a  cryftalline  form.  If 
the  whole  is  wanted  to  remain 
lufpended,  a  proper  quantity  of 


MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
RUBER. 

The  red  mercurial  corrofive . 
Land. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Compound  aquafortis,  deferib- 
ed  in  page  451,  of  each  e- 
quai  weights. 

Mix,  and  fet  them  in  a  broad- 
bottomed  veflel,  in  a  fand-heat, 

till 
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till  all  the  humidity  is  exhaled, 
and  the  mafs  has  acquired  a  red 
colour. 

The  marine  acid  in  the  com- 
mnd  menftruum,  ordered  in  this 
!t  procefs,  difpofes  the  mercurial 
lx  to  allurne  the  bright  lparkiing 
:>k  admired  in  it  ;  which,  though 
rhaps  no  advantage  to  it  as  a 
edicine,  ought  neverthelefs  to  be 
illed  on  by  the  buyer  as  a  mark 
its  goodnefs  and  ftrength.  As 
on  as  the  matter  has  gained  this 
pearance,  it  fhould  be  immedi- 
i\ y  removed  from  the  fire,  other- 
fe  it  will  foon  lofe  it  again, 
he  preparation  of  this  red  preci- 
tate,  as  it  is  called,  in  perfection, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  fecret 
t  known  to  our  chemifts  ;  info- 
ich  that  we  are  under  a  neceflity 
importing  it  from  abroad.  This 
lexion  feems  to  be  founded  on 
linformation  :  we  fometimes  in- 
ed  receive  confiderahle  quanti- 
s  from  Holland;  but  this  de- 
nds  upon  the  ingredients  being 
mmonly  cheaper  there  than  with 
,  and  not  upon  any  fecret  in  the 
inner  of  the  preparation. 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title 
ports,  an  efcharotic,  and  in  this 
ention  is  frequently  employed 
the  furgeons,  with  bafilicum, 
d  other  dreifings,  for  confuming 
jgous  flefh  in  ulcers,  and  the 
e  purpofes.  It  is  fubjeCt  to  great 
certainty  in  point  of  ftrength ; 

>re  or  lefts  of  the  acid  exhaling, 
cording  to  the  degree  and  con- 
ruance  of  the  fire.  The  beft  cri- 
’ion  of  its  ftrength,  as  already 
ferved,  is  its  brilliant  appear- 
ce;  which  is  alfo  the  mark  of 
genuinenefs:  if  mixed  with  mi- 
am,  which  it  is  fometimes  faid 
be,  the  duller  hue  will  difcover 
s  abufe.  This  admixture  may 
more  certainly  detedled  by 
Jans  of  fire:  the  mercurial  part 
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will  totally  evaporate,  leaving  the 
minium  behind 

Some  have  ventured  to  pive  this 
medicine  internally,  in  venereal, 
icrophulous,  and  oiher  ob>  inate 
chronic  diforders  in  doles  ot  two 
or  three  grains,  and  mo*e.  But 
certainly,  the  milder  mercurials, 
properly  managed,  are  capable  of 
answering  ad  that  can  be  exoeCted 
from  this  ;  without  occafioning 
violent  anxieties,  tormina  of  the 
bowels,  and  other  ill  conlequences, 
which  the  beft  management  can 
fcarcely  prevent  this  corrofive  pre¬ 
paration  from  lomerimes  doing. 
The  chemifts  have  contrived  fun- 
dry  methods  of  correcting  and 
rendering  it  milder,  by  divefting 
it  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  ;  but 
to  no  very  good  purpofe,  as  they 
either  leave  the  medicine  ftill  too 
corrofive,  or  render  it  fimilar  to 
others  which  are  parable  at  an 
eafier  rate. 

MERCURIUS  CORALLINUS. 

Coralline  mercury . 

Lond. 

Pour  on  the  red  mercurial  corro¬ 
five,  about  thrice  its  weight  of 
rectified  ftpirit  of  wine,  and  di- 
geft  them  together,  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat,  for  two  or  three  days, 
frequently  Ihaking  the  veflel : 
then  fet  fire  to  the  fpirit,  keep¬ 
ing  the  powder  continually  ftir- 
ring  till  all  the  fpirit  is  burnt 
away. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  all  the 
more  violenr  preparations  of  this 
kind,  compofed  of  metallic  bodies 
united  with  acids,  are  rendered 
milder  by  digeftion  in  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  the  acid  being  dulcified,  or 
in  part  abforbed  by  the  fpirit. 
This  evidently  happens  in  fome 
cafes,  where  the  pioportion  of  acid 
is  large,  or  (ufficient  to  render  the 
compound  fallible  in  water:  bufc 
JL  1  that 
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that  it  happens  equally  in  others, 
I  cannot  affirm.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  themercurius  coralli- 
nus,  whether  from  this  caufe,  or 
hardy  from  fome  of  the  acid  be¬ 
ing  diffipated  by  the  heat  of  the 
burning  fpirit,  proves  confidera- 
bly  milder  than  the  corrofive  was 
at  firft.  it  is  ftill,  however,  a 
medicine  of  greac  activity,  and 
feems  to  be  fcarce  Efficiently  fafe 
for  internal  ufe  :  a  few  grains  of 
it  generally  prove  cathartic  or  e- 
metic,  and  fometimes  occafion  vi¬ 
olent  fymptoms. 

Arcanum  corauinum. 

The  coralline  fecret. 

Take  five  ounces  df  the  red  mercu¬ 
rial  corrofive,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  nitre:  diftil  off  the 
fpirit  in  a  retort ;  return  it  with 
four  ounces  of  frefh  fpirit  of 
nitre  upon  the  refiduum,  and 
draw  it  off  again  as  before : 
repeat  this  procefs  with  four 
Ounces  of  new  fpirit  ;  and  at 
3afl  keep  the  fire  up  very  ftrong, 
for  at  leaft  two  hours.  The 
powder,  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  is  to  be  put  into  a  cruci¬ 
ble,  and  kept  of  a  worm  red 
heat  for  feven  or  eight  minutes  : 
then  boil  it  for  half  an  hour, 
in  three  pints  of  pure  water: 
diftil  from  it  twelve  ounces  of 
tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  co- 
hobating  the  fpirit  twice  :  digeft 
it  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  land 
beat,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
freffi  tartarized  fpirit ;  railing 
the  fire  towards  the  end,  fo  as 
to  make  the  fpirit  fimmer  a 
little :  afterwards  fuffer  the 
whole  to  cool,  decant  off  the 
l'piiit,  and  dry  the  powder  for 
ufe. 

Th  i  s  preparation,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  pompous  name,  is  a  very 
unthrifty  and  ’injudicious  one: 
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The  cohobation  of  fpirit  of  nitre 
upon  the  corrofive,  anfwers  nc 
ufeful  purpofe ;  for  whatever  th< 
acid  communicates,  is  afterward] 
diffolved  and  feparated  by  thi? 
water :  if  the  dire&ion  of  keep 
ing  up  a  ftrong  fire  for  fome  time 
after  the  laft  di filiation,  is  no 
ftri&ly  complied  with,  all  the  iner’: 
curv  will  diffolve  in  the  water,  ant 
the  folution  will  prove  fimilar  t(| 
the  folutio  mercurii  above  deferib 
ed. 

Pulvis  PRINCIPIS. 

Prince’s  ponvder. 

Grind  eight  ounces  of  the  red  mefl 
curial  corrofive  into  a  fine  pow 
der  ;  and  digeft  it  with  twt) 
quarts  of  water,  in  an  almof 
boiling  heat  for  twelve  hours] 
occasionally  ftirringupthe  pow 
der  from  the  bottom:  then  pou 
off  the  liquor,  and  digeft  th< 
powder  in  a  frefh  parcel  o 
water  as  before ;  repeating  thi 
procefs  a  third  time.  The  laf 
water  being  poured  off,  grinc 
the  powder  with  double  it 
weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  anc 
digeft  it  as  atjfirft,  in  freffi  waters^ 
till  it  becomes  infipid.  After  : 
wards  boil  it  in  fpirit  of  wine 
and  laftly,  pouring  off  the  fpi» 
rit,  dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

I 

Panacea  mercurii  rubra.  | 
Reel  panacea  of  mercury. 
Digeft  the  red  mercurial  corrofivJ 
with  eight  times  its  weight  o: 
water,  for  twenty-four  hoursfj 
ffiaking  the  veffel  three  or  foul 
times :  pour  off  the  water,  drj 
the  powder,  and  digeft  it  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  fpirii 
of  wine,  for  fifteen  days.  Th$ 
fpirit  being  then  decanted  off] 
burn  upon  the  calx  twice  irl 
weight  of  tincture  of  fulphurj 
afterwards  digeft  it  two  or  thre  i 
days  longer  in  freffi  fpirit'  o| 
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wine ;  and  In  the  laft  place,  ex- 
ficcate  it  for  ufe. 

The  three  foregoing  prepara- 
ons  have  been  kept  in  particu- 
ir  hands  as  fecrets.  At  bottom 
bey  are  all  nearly  the  fame,  and 
mch  too  trivial  to  deferve  the 
ains  taken  about  them.  They 
re  perhaps  farther  diverted  of 
cid,  than  the  mercurius  corallinus 
f  the  fhops ;  but  have  this  dif- 
dvantage,  that  the  quantity  of 
cid  feparated  in  the  troublelome 
igeftions,  &c.  muil  vary  accord- 
ng  to  different  circumrtances  in 
he  operation.  All  the  four  Hand 
ecommended  in  fmall  dofes,  two 
;rains  for  inftance,  as  excellent 
Iterantsand diaphoretics:  in  larger 
mes,  they  prove  emetic  and  ca- 
hartic. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
SUBLIMATUS,  vel  ALBUS. 
The  white  mercurial  corroftve ,  or 
corrofve  mercury  fublitnate . 

Land. 

rake  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  forty  ounces; 
j  Sea  fait,  thirty-three  ounces ; 

Nitre,  twenty-eight  ounces; 

I  Calcined  green  vitriol,  fixty-fix 
ounces. 

Srind  the  quickfilver,  in  a  wooden 
or  (tone  mortar,  with  an  ounce 
or  more  of  corrofive  mercury 
fublimate  already  made,  until 
the  quickfilver  is  divided  into 
fmall  grains :  this  mixture  is  to 
be  ground  with  the  nitre,  and 
afterwards  with  the  fea  fait ; 
then  add  the  calcined  vitriol, 
continuing  the  triture  only  for 
a  little  time  longer,  left  the 
quickfilver  fhould  run  together 
again.  Laftly,  proceed  to  fub- 
limation,  in  a  glafs  matrafs;  to 
which  you  may  adapt  a  head, 
in  order  to  fave  a  little  fpirit 
that  will  come  over. 


It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  cor¬ 
rofive  fublimate  participates  of  all 
the  ingredients  employed  in  this 
procefs  ;  though  i  is  certain,  that 
it  confifts  only  of  mercury  and  the 
acid  of  the  fea  fait  united  together. 
The  materials  being  mixed  and 
expofed  to  the  fire,  fir  ft  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid ;  which,  di  {lodg¬ 
ing  t hole  of  the  nine  and  marine 
fait,  takes  their  place.  The  ma¬ 
rine  acid,  refolvcd  into  fume  and 
aflifted  bv  the  nitrous,  dirtbivesthe 
mercury,  now  alfo  ftrongly  beared. 
This  acid,  though  it  very  difficult¬ 
ly  acts  on  mercury,  yet  when  thus 
once  united  with  it,  is  more  ftrong¬ 
ly  retained  thereby  than  any  other 
acid.  The  nitrous  lpirit,  there¬ 
fore,  having  nothing  to  retain  it 
(for  its  own  balls,  and  that  of  the 
fea  fait  are  both  occupied  by  the 
vitriolic;  and  that  which  the  vi¬ 
triolic  forfook  to  unite  with  thefe, 
is  now  fcarcely  combinable  with 
it)  arifes ;  leaving  the  mercury 
and  marine  acid  to  fublime  toge¬ 
ther  when  the  heat  ffiall  be  ftrong 
enough  to  elevate  them.  Some 
fmall  portion  of  the  marine  fpirit 
arifes  along  with  the  nitrous ;  and 
hence  this  compound  acid  has 
been  ufually  employed,  inflead  of 
the  aqua  fortis  compoftta ,  to  which 
it  is  fimilaf,  for  making  the  red  cor¬ 
rofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
vitriol,  and  the  bafes  of  the  nitre 
and  fea  fait,  are  of  no  farther  ufe 
in  this  procefs,  than  as  convenient 
intermediums  for  facilitating  the 
union  of  the  mercury  with  the  ma¬ 
rine  acid.  They  likewife  ferve  to 
afford  a  fupport  for  the  fublimate 
to  reft;  upon,  which  thus  affumes 
the  form  it  is  expeCted  in,  that  of 
a  placenta  or  cake.  The  defign 
of  adding  a  little  fublimate  already 
made  is  to  facilitate  the  extinction 
of  the  mercury,  or  its  mixture 
with  the  other  materials. 
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There  are  fundry  other  ways 
of  making  this  preparation,  or  of 
combining  mercury  with  the  ma¬ 
rine  acid.  If  mercury  corroded 
by  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  white 
rnafs  (as  for  making  the  yellow 
mercurial  emetic  or  rurpeth  mine¬ 
ral  defcribed  hereafter)  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  fea  lalt 
and  fet  to  fublime  ;  the  vitriolic 
acid  will  quit  the  mercury  to  unite 
with  the  bails  of  the  fea  fait  j  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea  fait,  now  fet 
at  liberty,  will  unite  with  the  mer¬ 
cury,  and  fublime  with  it  into  the 
compound  required.  The  difco- 
veiy  of  this  method  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  Boulduc  ;  though  it  is 
found  alfo  in  Kunckel’s  laborato- 
rium  chymicum. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by 
the  nitrous  acid  inftead  of  the  vi¬ 
triolic,  the  event  will  be  the  fame; 
that  acid  equally  quitting  the  mer¬ 
cury,  and  fetting  loofe  the  marine. 
This  method  the  college  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  have  received. 

Edinb. 

Take 

Calx  of  mercury  (that  is,  a  fo- 
lution  of  mercury  in  aquafor¬ 
tis,  evaporated  to  a  dry  white 
mafs) 

Decrepitated  lea  fait,  of  each 
equal  quantities. 

Powder,  and  mix  thefe  well  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  put  them  into  a  ma- 
trafs,  of  which  they  may  nearly 
fill  one  half :  place  the  vefiel  in 
a  fiand-furnace,  and  proceed  to 
fublimation;  applying  at  firft  a 
gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafing  it,  till  all  the  fublimate 
has  arifen,  in  a  white  cryftalljne 
mafs,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
matrafs:  feparate  this  from  the 
-  red  fcorise,  and  purify  it,  if 
needful,  by  a  fecond  fublima¬ 
tion. 


Preparations .  Part  III. 

The  fublimate  made  by  this 
method  is  the  fame  with  the  fore¬ 
going  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  fixt 
matter  is  fmall,  it  difficultly  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  a  cake.  It  re¬ 
quires  indeed  fome  fkill  in  the  ope¬ 
rator,  to  give  it  this  appearance 
when  either  procefs  is  followed. 
When  large  quantities  are  made, 
this  form  may  be  eafily  obtained, 
by  placing  the  matrafs  no  deeper 
in  the  fand  than  the  furface  of  the 
matter  contained  in  it ;  and  re¬ 
moving  a  little  of  the  fand  from  the 
Tides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  appear  in  the 
neck  ;  when  the  heat  ffiould  like- 
wife  be  fomewhat  lowered,  and 
not  at  all  raifed  during  the  whole 
procefs.  The  fublimation  is  known 
to  be  compleated  by  the  edges,  ol 
the  cryftalline  cake,  which  will 
form  upon  the  furface  of  the  ca¬ 
put  mortuum,  appearing  fmootl: 
and  even,  and  a  little  removec 
from  it. 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  anc 
few  even  of  the  chemifts,  attempt 
the  making  of  this  preparatior 
themfelves ;  greateft  part  of  what 
is  ufed  among  us  comes  frou 
Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreigr 
fublimate  has  been  reported  to  bi 
adulterated  with  arfenic.  Som< 
affirm  that  this  dangerous  frauc 
may  be  difeovered  by  the  fubli 
mate  turning  black  on  being  moif 
tened  with  alkaline  ley;  whicl 
by  others  is  denied.  As  this  poin 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  b< 
determined,  I  made  fundry  ex 
periments  with  this  view,  whicl 
convinced  me  of  the  infufficienc 
of  alkalies  for  difeovering  arfe 
nic.  Alkaline  ley,  .  poured  int< 
a  folution  of  pure  fublimate,  in 
to  a  folution  of  pure  arfenic 
and  into  a  mixture  of  the  tw< 
folutions  in  different  proporti 
ons,  produced  no  blacknefs  i) 
any :  and  though  the  pure  fubli 

mate 
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mate,  and  the  mixtures  of  it  with 
arfenic,  exhibited  fome  differences 
in  thefe  trials,  yet  thefe  differences 
were  neither  fo  conftant,  nor  fo 
ftrongly  marked,  as  to  be  laid 
down,  univerfally,  for  criteria  of 
the  prefence  or  abfence  of  arfenic  : 
different  fpecimens  of  fubliinate, 
known  to  be  pure,  differed  confi- 
derably  in  this  refpeft ;  probably 
from  their  holding  a  little  more  or 
lefs  mercury  in  proportion  to  the 
acid,  or  from  their  retaining  fome 
fmail  portion  of  thole  acids  which 
were  employed  in  the  preparation 
as  intermedia. 

Some  chemifls  deny  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  this  adulteration.  There 
is  a  procefs  common  in  books  of 
chemiftry,  wherein  fublimate  and 
arfenic  being  mixed  together  and 
fet  to  fublime,  they  do  not  arife  in 
One  mafs,  Or  yield  any  thing  fi- 
milar  to  the  preparation  here  in¬ 
tended  :  the  arfenic  abforbs  the 
acid  of  the  fublimate,  and  is  re¬ 
duced  thereby  into  a  liquid  or 
butyraceous  confidence  j  while  the 
mercury,  thus  freed  from  the  acid, 
diftiis  in  its  running  form  :  if  the 
quantity  of  arfenic  is  infufficient 
to  decompound  the  whole  of  the 
fublimate,  the  remainder  of  the 
fublimate  concretes  diftindt  from 
the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence 
they  conclude,  that  arfenic  and  fub¬ 
limate  cannot  be  united  together 
into  a  cryftalline  cake,  «the  form  in 
which  this  preparation  is  brought 
to  us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not 
altogether  decifive  ;  for  though  ar¬ 
fenic  and  fulphur  do  not  affume 
the  required  form  by  the  common 
procefs,  it  is  poflible  they  may  by 
fome  other  management.  It  will 
therefore  (though  I  have  never 
found  any  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
the  abufe  is  pra&ifed)  be  proper 
to  point  out  means  for  the  fatif- 
fa&ion  of  thofe,  who  may  be 


defirous  of  convincing  themfelves 
of  the  genuinenefs  of  this  im¬ 
portant  preparation.  Let  fome 
of  the  fublimate,  powdered  in  a 
glafs  mortar,  be  well  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  black  flux, 
(page  532)  and  a  little  filings  or 
lhavings  of  iron  :  put  the  mixture 
into  a  crucible  capable  of  holding 
four  or  five  times  as  much  ;  give 
a  gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition 
ceafes,  and  then  haffily  increafe  it 
to  a  whi  e  heat.  If  no  fumes  of 
a  garlic  fmell  can  be  perceived 
during  the  procefs  ;  and  if  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  iron  retain  their  form, 
without  any  of  them  being  melted  ; 
I  think  we  may  be  fecure  that  the 
mixture  contained  no  arfenic. 

Sublimate  is  a  mod  violent 
corrofive,  prefently  corrupting  and 
deftroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
it  touches.  A  folution  of  it  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a  dram  to  a  quart,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  keeping  down  proud  flefh,  and 
cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  a  more 
dilute  folution  as  a  cofmetic,  and 
for  deftroying  cutaneous  infe&s. 
But  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  re- 
quifite  even  in  thefe  external  ufes 
of  it. 

Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured 
to  give  it  internally,  in  the  dofe 
of  one- tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a 
grain.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  if 
a  grain  of  it  be  diffolved  in  an 
ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  a 
dram  of  this  folution  foftened  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  it  will  perforin  won¬ 
ders  in  many  reputed  incurable  di- 
ftempers ;  but  particularly  cautions 
us  not  to  venture  upon  it,  unlefs 
the  method  of  managing  it  is  well 
known. 

Sublimate  diffolved  in  vinous 
fpirits  has  of  late  been  given  in¬ 
ternally  in  larger  dofes ;  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain. 
L 1 3  ‘  This 


This  method  of  ufing  it  was 
brought  inio  vogue  by  baron  Van 
Swieren  at  Vienna,  particularly 
for  venereal  maladies  ;  and  feveral 
trials  of  it  have  been  made  in  this 
kingdom  alto  with  fuccets.  Eight 
grains  of  the  fublimate  are  diffolv- 
ed  in  fixteen  ounces  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  or  proof  fpirit ;  the 
redtified  fpirit  dilfolves  it  more 
perfectly,  and  feems  to  make  the 
medicine  milder  in  its  operation, 
than  the  proof  fpirit  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  prefeription  of  Van  Swieten. 
Of  this  folution,  from  one  to  two 
fpoonfuls,  that  is,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  are  given 
twice  a  day,  and  continued  till  all 
the  fymptoms  are  removed ;  ob- 
ferving  to  ufe  a  low  diet,  with 
plentiful  dilution,  otherwife  the 
fublimate  is  apt  to  purge,  and 
gripe  feverely  If  generally  purges 
more  or  le-s  at  the  beginning,  but 
afterwards  feems  to  operate  chiefly 
by  urine  and  perfpiration. 

Sublimate  confifls  of  mercury 
united  with  a  large  quantity  of 
marine  acid.  There  are  two  gene¬ 
ral  methods  of  deftroying  its  cor- 
rolive  quality,  and  rendering  it 
mi‘d ;  combining  with  it  fo  much 
frefh  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  up,  and  feparatiug  a 
part  of  the  acid  by  means  of  al¬ 
kaline  fairs,  and  the  like.  On  the 
firft  principle,  mercurius  dulcis  is 
fo'medj  on  the  latter,  white  pre? 
cipitate. 

MERCURIUS  DULCIS 
SUBL1MATUS. 

Dulcified  mercury  fublimate. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate, 
one  pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 
Having  powdered  the  fublimate, 
add  to  it  the  quickfilver,  and 
digeft  them  together  in  a  matrafs. 
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with  a  gentle  heat  of  fand,  unt 
they  unite  ;  then,  increafing  tf 
heat,  let  the  mixture  be  ful 
limed.  The  fublimed  matte 
freed  from  the  acrimonious  pa) 
at  top  and  fuch  mercurial  glc 
bules  as  happen  to  appear  d 
fiinCt  in  it,  is  to  be  reduced  int 
powder,  and  fublimed  again 
and  this  fublimation  repeated  fi 
times, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  re! 
duced  to  powder  in  a  glai 
mortar,  four  ounces; 

Pure  quickfilyer,  three  ounce: 
Mix  them  well  together,  by  Ion 
trituration  in  a  glafs  or  marbl 
mortar,  until  the  quickfilve 
ceafes  to  appear  ;  taking  care  t 
avoid  the  finer  powder  that  file 
off.  Put  the  powder  into  an  ob 
long  phial, of  fuch  a  fize,  that  on 
ly  one-third  of  it  may  be  filled 
and  fet  the  glafs  in  a  fand-fur 
nace,  fo  as  that  the  fand  ma 
reach  up  to  one  half  its  height 
By  degrees  of  fire  fuccefllvel 
applied,  almoft  all  the  mercur 
will  fublime,  and  adhere  to  th 
upper  part  of  the  veffel.  Th 
glafs  being  then  broken,  an<; 
the  red  powder  which  is  founi 
in  its  bottom,  with  the  whitifl; 
one  that  flicks  about  the  neck 
being  thrown  away,  let  tb< 
white  mercury  be  fublimed  a 
gain  three  or  four  times. 

The  trituration  of  corrofive  fub 
limate  with  quickfilver  is  a  ven 
noxious  ODeration  :  for  it  is  almof 
impoflible,  by  any  care,  to  preven 
the  lighter  particles  of  the  forme 
from  arifing,  fo  as  to  affett  tn< 
operator’s  eyes  and  mouth.  It  i: 
never thelefs  of  the  utmoft  confie 
quence,  that  the  ingredients  b< 
perfectly  united  before  the  Cubli 

raatior 
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lation  is  begun :  this  may  be 
loft  commodioufly  effe&ed,  by  the 
igeftion  ordered  in  the  fir  ft  of  the 
hove  precedes.  It  is  indeed  ftill 
eceffary  to  pulverize  the  fubli- 
late,  before  the  mercury  is  added 
o  it  j  but  this  may  be  iafely  per- 
ormed,  with  a  little  caution ;  el- 
lecially,  if  during  the  pulveriza- 
ion,  the  matter  be  now  and  then 
prinkled  with  a  lit,tle  fpirit  of 
nine ;  this  addition  does  not  at 
11  impede  the  union  of  the  ingre- 
lients,  or  prejudice  the  fublima- 
ion  :  it  will  be  convenient  not  to 
:lofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming  vef- 
el  with  a  cap  of  paper  at  firft 
as  is  ufually  prattifed)  but  to  de¬ 
er  this  till  the  mixture  begins  to 
iiblime,  that  the  fpirit  may  ef- 
:ape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  de- 
erves  particular  attention ;  and 
;he  more  fo,  as  a  miftaken  theory 
lerein  has  been  produ&ive  of  fe¬ 
deral  errors  with  regard  to  the 
)peration  of  mercurials  in  general, 
ft  is  fuppofed,  that  the  dulcifica- 
;ion,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  mercu - 
rius  corrofivus ,  is  owing  to  rhe  fpi- 
:u!a  or  (harp  points,  on  which  its 
:orrofivenefs  depends,  being  brok¬ 
en  and  worn  off  by  the  frequent 

Sublimations.  If  this  opinion  was 
uft,  the  corrofive  would  become 
mild,  without  any  addition,  barely 
by  repeating  the  fublimation  ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  all  experience. 
The  abatement  of  the  corrofive 
quality  of  the  fublimate  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  combination  of  fo 
much  frefh  mercury  with  it,  as  is 
capable  of  being  united;  and  by 
whatever  means  this  combination 
is  effected,  the  preparation  will  be 
fufficiently  dulcified.  Triture  and 
digeftion  promote  the  union  of  the 
two,  whilft  fublimation  tends  ra¬ 
ther  to  difunite  '  them.  The  pru¬ 
dent  operator,  therefore,  will  not 
be  felicitous  about  feparating  fuch 
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mercurial  globules  as  appear  di- 
ftintt  after  the  firft  fublimation; 
he  will  endeavour  rather  to  com¬ 
bine  them  with  the  reft,  by  re¬ 
peating  the  triture  and  digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirteinherg  re¬ 
quire  their  mercurius  dulcis  to  be 
only  twice  fublimed  ;  and  the  Au- 
guftan  but  once :  and  Neumann 
propofes  making  it  diredlly,  by  a 
fingle  fublimation,  from. the  ingre¬ 
dients  which  the  corrofive  fubli¬ 
mate  is  prepared  from,  by  only 
taking  the  quickfilver  in  a  larger 
proportion.  If  the  medicine,  made 
after  either  of  thefemethods,  fttould 
prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water, 
boiled  on  it  for  forne  time,  will  dif- 
folve  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The 
marks  of  the  preparation  being 
fufficiently  dulcified,  are,  its  being 
perfe&ly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and 
indiffoluble  by  long  boiling  in 
water.  Whether  the  water,  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  has 
taken  up  any  part  of  it,  may  be 
known  by  dropping  into  the  liquor 
a  ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  or 
any  volatile  alkaline  fpirit:  if  the 
deco&ion  has  any  mercurial  im¬ 
pregnation,  it  will  grow  turbid  on 
this  addition  :  if  otherwife,  it  will 
continue  limpid.  But  here  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  be  deceived 
by  an  extraneous  faline  matter  in 
the  water  itfelf:  moft  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fpring  waters  turn  milky  on 
the  addition  of  alkalies ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  for  experiments  of  this  kind, 
diftilled  water,  or  rain  water, ought 
to  be  ufed. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  feven  times 
fublimed,  has  been  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Calomelasy  and  Aquila  alba% 
names  which  are  now  dropt  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges.  Calomelas  is  indeed  a 
very  improper  name  for  a  white 
preparation,  the  word  implying  a 
black  colour :  by  grinding  mer- 
L  1  4  cu-rius 
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curius  dulcis  with  volatile  ipirits, 
it  becomes  blackifh,  and  this  per¬ 
haps  is  the  true  calomel. 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  beft  and  < afe (t  prepara¬ 
tions  ot  this  mineral  for  general 
ufe,  whether  intended  to  adl  as  a 
lialogogue,  diaphoretic,  or  al  erant. 
Many  of  the  more  elaborate  pro- 
ceffes  are  no  other  than  attempts 
to  produce  from  mercury  iuch  a 
medicine  as  this  real; y  is.  The 
dofe  for  railing  a  falivation,  is 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,  tak  n  in 
the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pills,  every 
night  or  oftener,  till  the  ptyaliim 
begins.  As  an  alterant  and  dia¬ 
phoretic,  it  is  given  in  dofes  of 
five  or  fix  grains  ;  a  purgative 
being  occafionally  interpofed,  to 
prevent  i;s  affe&ing  the  mouth. 
It  anfwers,  however,  much  better, 
when  given  in  fmalier  quantities, 
as  one,  two,  or  three  giains  every 
morning  and  evening  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  fuch  fubftances  as  deter¬ 
mine  its  adtion  to  the  fk’n,  as  the 
extradl  or  refin  of  guaiacum  ; 
the  patient  at  the  fame  time  keep¬ 
ing  warm,  and  drinking  liberally 
of  warm  diluent  liquors.  By  this 
me<hod  of  managing  it,  obllinate 
cutaneous  and  venereal  diftempers 
have  been  fuccefsfully  cured,  with¬ 
out  any  remarkable  increafe  of  the 
fenfibie  evacuations. 

Panacea  mercurii. 

Mercurial  panacea. 

Take  any  quantity  of  levigated 
calomel,  and  four  times  as  much 
fpirit  of  wine  Digeft  them 
together  in  a  fanri  heat  for  twen¬ 
ty  days,  frequently  lhaking  the 
veffel ;  then  pour  off  the  fpirit, 
and  dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  forego¬ 
ing  ;  for,  as  Lemery  obferves,  the 
fpirit  of  wine  does  not  diffolve 
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any  part  of  the  calomel..  Some 
chemifts  have  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  a  proof  fpirit,  or  com¬ 
mon  water,  as  more  futtable  for 
this  purpofe  than  rectified  fpirit :  ^ 
if  any  part  indeed  of  the  calomel 
remains  not  fufficiently  dulcified, 
this  will  be  diffolved  by  boiling 
in  water,  and  confequently  the' 
preparation  becomes  milder;  but 
if  the  calomel  is  well  made,  even  1 
water  will  have  no  effe<5t  upon  it ; 1 
the  mercury  and  fpirit  of  fait 
being  fo  clofely  united  to  each 
other,  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
feparation  by  the  means  here^ 
propofed.  Nor  indeed  does  good  ■ 
mercurius  dulcis  want  any  of  its 
acid  to  be  taken  away,  as  being 
already  fufficiently  fafe,  and  mild 
in  its  operation.  The  Edinburgh  ; 
college  therefore,  who  received 
this  preparation  in  the  former  edi¬ 
tions  of  their  pharmacopceia,  have  I 

now  rejected  it. 

, 

MERCURIUS 
PRyECIPITATUS  ALBUS, 
White  precipitate  of  mercury . 

Edinb. 

Diffolve  fublimate  corrofive  mer¬ 
cury  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
hot  water,  and  gradually  drop 
into  the  iolution  fome  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfues.  Wafh  the 
precipitated  powder  upon  a  fil¬ 
ter,  with  feveral  frefh  quantities 
of  warm  water. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  chief¬ 
ly  in  ointments,  in  which  inten¬ 
tion  its  fine  white  colour  is  no 
fmall  recommendation  to  it.  Fof 
internal  purpofes,  it  is  rarely  em¬ 
ployed,  nor  is  it  at  all  wanted: 
it  is  nearly  fimilar  to  mercurius 
dulcis,  but  lefs  certain  in  its 
effects.  Corrofive  fublimate,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  confifts  of 
mercury  united  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion 
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portion  of  acid  :  it  is  there  dul¬ 
cified  by  adding  as  much  frefti 
mercury  as  is  fufficient  to  fatiate 
all  the  acid  ;  here,  by  feparating 
all  the  acid  that  is  nor  fatiated. 
This  lad  way  feems  an  unfrugal 
one,  on  account  not  only  of  the 
lofs  of  the  aci  l,  but  of  the  vo¬ 
latile  Ipirit  neceffary  for  abforb- 
ing  it.  The  operator  may  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  fhouid  be  thought 
worth  while,  recover  the  volatile 
fait  from  the  liquor,  by  adding 
to  it,  affer  the  precipitate  has 
been  Separated,  a  proper  quantity 
of  potafh,  and  ditliliing  with  a 
gentle  heat,  in  ?he  fame  manner 
as  for  the  fpirit  or  volatile  fait 
of  fal  ammoniac  ;  for  a  true  fal  ( 
ammoniac  is  regenerated,  in  the 
precipitation,  from  the  union  of 
the  volatile  fpirit  with  the  ma¬ 
rine  acid  of  the  fublimafe.  It 
is  by  no  means  advifable  to  ufe 
the  liquor  itfelf  as  a  folution  of 
fal  ammoniac,  or  to  feparate  the 
fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  evapora¬ 
tion  and  cryftallization,  as  a  part 
of  the  mercury  might  be  retained, 
and  communicate  dangerous  qua¬ 
lities  :  but  the  volatile  fait  iepa- 
tated  by  diftillation  may  be  ufed 
without  fear  of  its  containing  any 
mercury,  none  of  which  will  arife 
with  the  heat  by  which  volatile 
falts  are  diftilled. 

Fixt  alkalies  anfwer  as  effectu¬ 
ally,  for  precipitating  folutions 
of  fublimate,  as  the  volatile  ;  but 
the  precipitate,  obtained  by  means 
of  the  former,  inftead  of  being 
white  as  with  the  latter,  is  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  redd jfh  yellow  or  orange 
colour.  If  fal  ammoniac  be  dif- 
folved  along  with  the  fublimate, 
the  addition  of  fixt  alkalies  will 
now,  extricating  the  volatile  al¬ 
kali  of  the  fal  ammoniac,  occafi- 
on  as  white  a  precipitation,  as  if 
the  volatile  alkali  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  feparated  and  employed  in 


its  pure  ftate  :  and  this  compen¬ 
dium  is  now  allowed  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  college.  The  procefs  is  as 
follows :  t 

Lond. 

Take 

Sublimate  corrofive  mercury, 

Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
weights. 

Diffolve  them  both  together  in 
water,  filter  the  folution,  and 
precipitate  it  with  a  folution  of 
any  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Wafh 
the  precipitated  powder,  till  it 
is  perfectly  fweet  (that  is,  £n- 
fipid  or  void  of  acrimony.) 

Here  the  fal  ammoniac,  he- 
fides  its  ufe  in  the  capital  inten¬ 
tion,  that  of  furniffiing  a  volatile 
alk  tli  to  make  a  white  precipita¬ 
tion,  promotes  the  folution  of  the 
fublimate  ;  which,  of  itfelf,  is 
difficultly,  and  fcarce  at  all  totally 
foluble  by  repeated  boiling  in 
water  :  for  however  lkilfully  it  is 
prepared,  fome  part  of  it  will  have 
an  under-proportion  of  acid,  and 
confequently  approach  to  the  ftate 
of  mercurius  dulcis.  A  good  deal 
of  care  is  requifite  in  the  precipita¬ 
tion  ;  for  if  too  large  a  quantity 
of  the  fixt  alkaline  folution  be  im¬ 
prudently  added,  the  precipitate 
will  lofe  the  elegant  white  colour 
for  which  it  is  valued. 

A  precipitate  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  preceding  has 
been  commonly  ditlinguiffied  by 
the  fame  name,  mercurius  pr®- 
cipitatus  albus  ;  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  the  preceding  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  is  as  follows: 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  pour  into  it,  by  little  and 
little,  fome  very  ftrong  brine  of 
lea  fait,  until  all  the  quickfilver 
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is  precipitated  in  form  of  a  very 
white  powder ;  which  is  to  be 
wafhed  upon  a  filter  with  warm 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off 
without  any  acrimony.  The 
powder  is  then  to  be  put  betwixt 
the  folds  of  paper,  and  dried 
with  a  very  gentle  heat. 

This  is  a  very  unfrugal  pre¬ 
paration  :  for  fea  fait,  in  whatever 
proportion  it  be  added,  will  not 
precipitate  all  the  mercury  :  this 
evidently  appears  upon  adding  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  folution  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  or  volatile  al¬ 
kaline  fpirit,  to  the  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  precipitate  is 
fallen,  when  it  will  again  grow 
turbid,  and  let  fall  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  frefh  precipitate. 
Homberg  obferves,  that  if  the 
acid  fpirit  bears  an  over  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  mercury  in  the  folu¬ 
tion,  no  precipitation  at  ail  will 
follow  upon  the  affufion  of  the 
brine  of  fea  fait.  If  the  precipi¬ 
tate  be  wafhed  too  often  with  hot 
water,  it  will  all  dilfolve  and  pafs 
the  filter  :  the  fame  accident  will 
likewife  happen,  if  the  brine  em¬ 
ployed  at  fird  to  throw  down  the 
mercury  be  fuffered  to  Hand  too 
long  upon  the  precipitate. 

Some  have  been  accu  Homed  to 
fubftitute  the  above  officinal  white 
precipitate  in  the  place  of  this ; 
but  very  injudictoufly :  the  fird 
is  fo  mild,  as  not  improperly  to 
deferve  the  appellation  by  which 
it  is  diftinguilhed  in  the  former 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  dulcis ; 
whilfl  this  lad  is  fo  far  corrofive, 
as  to  be  employed  by  the  farriers 
for  the  purpofes  of  an  efcharotic. 
Internally,  it  is  among  us  very 
larely  made  ufe  of;  notwithfiand- 
ing  the  character  given  of  it  by 
Boerhaave,  of  being  (t  perhaps 
4‘  the  bed  remedy  hitherto  af- 
*!  forded  by  mercury.5*  Mercu- 


rius  dulcis  produces  the  good 
effects,  which  this  is  fuppofed  to 
do,  with  a  greater  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  without  difordering 
the  conditution,  occafioning  vo¬ 
miting,  &c.  which  this  precipi¬ 
tate,  in  a  dofe  of  two  or  three 
grains,  frequently  does. 

MeRCURIUS  PR-ffiCIPITATUS 
l'USCUS,  vulgo  WuRTZII. 
Brown,  commonly  called  IVurtz’s, 
precipitate. 

Tjake  any  quantity  of  a  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
effervefcence  ceafes.  A  powder 
will  precipitate,  which  is  to 
be  edulcorated  as  the  forego¬ 
ing. 

This  preparation  was  in  con- 
fiderable  edeem  fome  years  ago, 
but  at  prefen t  is  rarely  or  never 
made  ufe  of,  and  hence  it  is 
now  rejedted  both  by  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  colleges.  It  does 
not  feem  to  differ  in  drength 
or  effedls  from  the  fweet  preci¬ 
pitate. 

MERCURIUS 

PRiECIPITATUS  VIRIDIS. 

Green  precipitate  of  Mercury. 

Rdinb. 

Diffolve  four  ounces  of  corrofive 
fublimate  mercury  (previoufly  re¬ 
duced  to  powder)  in  a  quart  of 
hot  water. 

Diged  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
copper  filings,  with  eight  ounces 
of  lpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  in  a 
matrafs,  until  a  deep  blue  tinc¬ 
ture  is  extradled. 

Filter  the  tindture,  and  drop  it 
by  degrees  into  the  mercurial 
folution:  when  the  precipitate 
has  fallen,  evaporate  in  a  fand 
heat  to  drynefs. 


This 
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This  differs  from  the  fweet  pre¬ 
cipitate,  in  containing  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  copper,  which  renders  it  an 
emetic  too  rough  to  be  ufed  inter¬ 
nally  with  fafety  :  and  hence  the 
prefent  practice  has  almoft  entirely 
reje&ed  it. 

This  preparation  is  confidera- 
biy  different  from  the  green  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 
There,  the  proportion  of  copper, 
contained  in  the  preparation  when 
finifhed,  is  much  greater;  for, 
though  the  quantity  directed  to  be 
taken  is  lefs,  yet  aquafortis  being 
employed  for  the  mimftruum,  the 
whole  is  diflolved  ;  whereas  the 
volatile  fpirit,  here  employed,  ex¬ 
tracts  but  a  very  (mall  portion  of 
it. 

MERCURIUS  EMETICUS 
FLAVUS. 

i The  yellow  mercurial  emetic . 

Lond. 

Upon  purified  quicklllver,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  glafs  velfel,  pour 
double  its  weight  of  the  ftrong 
fpirit,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Heat 
the  liquor  by  degrees,  fo  as  at 
length  to  make  it  boil,  till  a 
white  mafs  remains,  which  is 
to  be  thoroughly  dried  with  a 
ftrong  fire.  This  mats,  on  the 
affufion  of  warm  water,  grows 
yeliowifh,  and  falls  into  pow¬ 
der,  which  is  to  be  diligently 
ground  v/ith  the  water,  in  a 
glafs  mortar  :  then  fuffer  it  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  water,  and 
wafh  the  powder  in  feveral  par- 
cels  of  frefh  water,  until  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  dulcified. 

MERCURIUS 

PRiECIPITATUS  FLAVUS, 
feu 

TURPETHUM  MINERALE. 
Tellow  precipitate  of  mercury ,  or 
turpetb  mineral . 
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Edinb. 

Take  four  ounces  of  pure  quick- 
filver,  and  eight  ounces  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  Cautioufly  mix  them 
together,  and  diftil  in  a  retort, 
placed  in  a  land-furnace,  to 
drynefs ;  the  white  calx,  which 
•  is  left  at  the  bottom,  being 
ground  to  powder,  and  thrown 
into  warm  water,  immediately 
grows  of  a  yellow  colour : 
wafh  this  in  frefh  waters  re¬ 
newed  feveral  times,  until  it 
has  loft  all  its  acrimony;  then 
dry  it  for  ufe. 

The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
formerly  directed,  was  double  to 
that  in  the  above  prefcriptions : 
the  redmflion,  now  made  in  this 
article,  greatly  facilitates  the  pro- 
ce!s;  and  even  lefs  than  the  pre¬ 
fent  quantity  would  fuffice. 

Boerhaave  directs  this  prepara¬ 
tion  to  be  made  in  an  open  glafs, 
(lowly  heated,  and  then  placed 
immediately  upon  burning  coals ; 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
fumes,  which  are  extremely  noxi-< 
ous.  This  method  will  fucceed 
very  well,  with  a  little  addrefs, 
when  the  ingredients  are  in  fmall 
quantity  :  but  where  the  mixture  is 
large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  retort, 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  with  a 
recipient  containing  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  luted  to  it.  Great 
care  fhould  be  taken,  when  the 
oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bubble, 
to  fteadily  keep  up  the  heat, 
without  at  all  encreafing  it,  till 
the  ebullition  ceafes,  when  the 
fire  (hould  be  augmented  to  the 
utmoft  degree,  that  as  much  as 
poflible  of  the  redundant  acid  may 
be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely 
exficcated,  it  proves  a  cauftic  fait, 
which  in  the  ablution  with  water 
will  almoft  all  diftblve,  leaving 
only  a  little  quantity  of  turpetb: 

the 
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the  more  of  the  acid  has  been 
diflipated,  the  lefs  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  mercury  will  dilTblve,  and 
confequently  the  yield  of  turpetli 
will  be  the  greater;  fire  expelling 
only  the  acid  (viz.  fuch  part  of 
the  acid  as  is  not  completely  fa- 
tiated  with  mercury)  while  water 
takes  up  always  along  with  the 
acid,  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
the  mercury  itfelf.  Even  when 
the  matter  has  been  ftrongly  cal¬ 
cined,  a  part  will  ft  ill  be  folubie : 
this  evidently  appears  upon  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  wafhings  a  little  folu- 
tion  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  which 
will  throw  down  a  conftderable 
quantity  of  yellow  precipitate, 
greatly  refembling  the  turpeth,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  lefs  violent  in  ope¬ 
ration. 

From  this  experiment,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  bell  method  of 
edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by 
impregnating  the  water  intended 
to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with  a 
determined  proportion  of  fixt  alka¬ 
line  fait  :  for  by  this  means,  the 
walhed  turpeth  will  not  only  turn 
out  greater  in  quantity,  but,  what 
is  of  more  confequence,  always 
have  an  equal  degree  of  ftrength  ; 
a  circumftance  which  deferves  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  confidered,  efpeci- 
ally  in  making  fuch  preparations 
as,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs, 
may  prove  too  violently  corrofive 
to  be  ufed  with  any  tolerable  de¬ 
gree  of  fafety. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
the  fuperfluous  acid  is  here  ab- 
forbed  from  the  mercury  by  the 
alkaline  fait ;  yet  in  fome  circum- 
ftances  this  acid  forfakes  that  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury.  If  tarta- 
rum  'vitriola.tum ,  or  nitrum  <vitrio - 
latum  (i.  e.  a  combination  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  with  fixt  alkali)  be 
diflolved  in  water,  and  the  iolu- 
tion  added  to  a  folution  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  aquafortis;  the  vitriolic 
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acid  will  unite  with  the  mercury, 
and  form  with  it  a  turpeth,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  ;  leaving  only 
the  alkali  diflolved  in  the  aqua¬ 
fortis,  and  united  with  the  acid 
thereof  into  a  regenerated  nitre. 
On  this  principle  depends  the  pre¬ 
paration  defcribed  by  Wilfon,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  An  excellent  preci¬ 
pitate  of  mercury ;  which  is  no  other 
than  a  true  turpeth,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch.  It 
is  made  by  diflolving  four  ounces 
of  nitrum  vitriolatum  in  fixteen 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre;  diflolv- 
ing  in  this  compound  liquor  four 
ounces  of  mercury;  abftradting 
the  menftruum  in  a  fand  heat ; 
and  edulcorating  with  water  the 
gold-coloured  mafs  which  re¬ 
mains. 

Turpeth  mineral  is  a  ftrong 
emetic,  and  in  this  intention  ope¬ 
rates  the  moft  powerfully  of  all 
the  mercurials  that  can  be  fafely 
given  internally.  Its  aflion  how¬ 
ever  is  not  confined  to  the  prim* 
viae ;  it  will  fometimes  excite  a 
ptyalifm,  if  a  purgative  is  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medi¬ 
cine  is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent 
gonorrhseas,  and  other  venereal 
cafes,  where  there  is  a  great  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts:  it  is 
faid  likewife  to  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  with  good  fuccefs,  in  robuft 
conftitutions,  againft  leprous  dis¬ 
orders,  and  obftinate  glandular 
obftrudtions:  the  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  may  be 
given  in  dofes  of  a  grain  or  two 
as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
mercurius  calcinatus  already  fpoken 
of. .  ^ 

This  medicine  has  been  of  late 
recommended  as  the  moft  effedtual 
prefervative  againft  the  hydropho¬ 
bia.  There  are  feveral  examples 
of  its  preventing  madnefs  in  dogs 
that  had  been  bitten;  and  fome. 
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of  its  performing  a  cure  after  the 
madnefs  was  begun:  from  fix  or 
feven  grains  to  a  fcruple  may  be 
given  every  day,  or  every  other 
day,  for  a  little  time,  and  repeated 
at  the  two  or  three  fucceeding 
fulls  and  changes  of  the  moon. 
Some  few  trials  have  likewife  been 
made  on  human  fubjects,  bitten  by 
mad  dogs  ;  and  in  thele  alfo  the 
turpeth,  ufed  either  as  an  emetic 
or  alterative,  feemed  to  have  good 
effects.  See  James’s  treatife  on  ca¬ 
nine  madnefs. 

The  walhings  of  turpeth  mi¬ 
neral  are  ufed  by  fome,  exter¬ 
nally,  for  the  itch  and  other 
cutaneous  foulnelfes.  In  fome 
cafes  mercurial  lotions  may  be 
proper,  but  they  are  always  to 
be  ufed  with  great  caution  :  this 
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is  by  no  means  an  eligible  one, 
as  being  extremely  unequal  in 
point  of  ftrength ;  more  or  lefs 
of  the  mercury  being  diflolved, 
as  obferved  above,  according  to 
the  degree  of  calcination.  The 
pharmacopoeia  of  Paris  directs  a 
mercurial  wafh  free  from  this  in¬ 
convenience,  under  the  title  of  Aqua 
mercurialis ,  or  Mercurius  liquidus. 
It  is  compofed  of  one  ounce  of 
mercury,  diflolved  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
diluted  with  thirty  ounces  of  di- 
ftilled  water.  In  want  of  diftilled 
water,  rain  water  may  be  ufed  ; 
but  of  fpring  waters  there  are  very 
few  which  will  mix  with  the  mer¬ 
curial  folution,  without  growing 
turbid  and  precipitating  a  part  of 
the  mercury. 
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Preparations  of  antimony . 


Antimony  is  compofed  of 

a  metal,  united  with  fulphuj 
or  common  brimftone. 

If  powdered  antimony  be  ex- 
pofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  the  ful- 
phur  exhales ;  the  metallic  part 
remaining  in  form  of  a  white 
calx,  reducible,  by  proper  fluxes, 
into  a  whitifh  brittle  metal, 
called  regulus.  This  is  readi¬ 
ly  diftinguifhed  from  the  other 
bodies  of  that  clafs,  by  its  not 
being  foluble  in  aquafortis; 
its  proper  menftruum  is  aqua 
regis. 

If  aqua  regis  be  poured  upon 
crude  antimony,  the  metallic 
part  will  be  diflolved  ;  and  the 
fulphur  thrown  out,  partly  to 
the  fides  of  the  veflel,  and  part¬ 
ly  to  the  furface  of  the  liquor, 
in  form  of  a  greyilh  yellow 
fubftance.  This,  feparated  and 


purified  by  fublimation,  appedrs 
on  all  trials  the  fame  with  pure 
common  brimftone. 

The  metal,  freed  from  the  ful¬ 
phur  naturally  blended  with  it, 
and  afterwards  fufed  with  com¬ 
mon  brimftone,  refumes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  qualities  of  crude 
antimony. 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a  me¬ 
dicine  of  the  greateft  power  of 
any  known  fubftance :  a  quantity 
too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the 
tendered  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  virulent  effects,  if  taken 
diflolved  or  in  a  foluble  ftate. 
If  given  in  luch  a  form  as  to  be 
immediately  mifcible  with  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids,  it  proves  violently 
emetic  ;  if  fo  managed  as  to  be 
more  flowly  afted  on,  cathartic  ; 
and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  dole 

is 
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is  extremely  fmall,  diaphoretic. 
Thus,  though  vegetable  acids  ex- 
trad  fo  little  from  this  metal, 
that  the  remainder  i'eems  to  have 
loft  nothing  of  its  weight,  the 
tindures  prove  in  no  large  dofes 
(Irongly  emetic,  and  in  fmalier 
ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The 
reguius  has  been  cart:  into  the 
form  of  pills,  which  aded  as 
virulent  cathartics,  though  with¬ 
out  fuffering  any  fenfible  dimi¬ 
nution  of  weight  in  their  paflage 
through  the  body ;  and  this  re¬ 
peatedly,  for  a  great  number  of 
times. 

This  metal,  diverted  of  the  in¬ 
flammable  principle  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  metallic 
bodies,  that  is  reduced  to  a  calx, 
becomes  indifloluble  and  inadive. 
The  calx  neverthelefs,  urged  with 
a  ftrong  fire,  melts  into  a  glafs, 
as  eafy  of  folution  (partially)  and 
as  virulent  in  operation,  as  the 
reguius  irfelf:  theglafs,  thorough¬ 
ly  mingled  tvith  fuch  fubftances  as 
prevent;  its  folubility,  as  wax,  re- 
iins,  and  the  like,  is  again  ren¬ 
dered  mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  diflolve  but  an  extreme¬ 
ly  minute  portion  of  this  metal ; 
the  folution  neverthelefs  proves 
powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids 
only  corrode  it  into  a  powder, 
to  which  they  adhere  fo  (lightly 
as  to  be  feparable  in  good  meafure 
by  water,  and  totally  by  fire, 
leaving  the  reguius  .in  form  of 
a  calx  fimilar  to  that  prepared  by 
fire  alone.  The  marine  acid  has 
a  very  different  effed :  this  re¬ 
duces  the  reguius  into  a  violent 
corrofive,  and  though  it  difficultly 
unites,  yet  very  cloiely  adheres  to 
it,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  feparable 
by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the 
reguius  asifing  along  with  it.  The 
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nitrous  or  vitriolic  acids  expel  the 
marine,  and  thus  reduce  the  cor¬ 
rofive  into  a  calx  fimilar  to  the 
foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
power  of  this  metal :  and  hence 
crude  antimony  (in  which  the 
reguius  appears  to  be  combined 
with  from  one-fourth  to  one  half 
its  weight  of  fulphur)  proves  al¬ 
together  mild.  If  a  part  of  the 
fulphur  be  taken  away,  by  luch 
operations  as  do  not  deftroy  or 
calcine  the  metal,  the  remaining 
mafs  becomes  proportionably  more 
adive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may 
be  expelled  by  deflagration  with 
nitre:  the  larger  the  quantity  of 
nitre  to  a  certain  point,  the  more 
of  the  fulphur  will  be  diflipated, 
and  the  preparation  will  be  the 
more  adive.  If  the  quantity  of 
nitre  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
conlume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of 
it,  deflagrating  with  the  inflamma¬ 
ble  principle  of  the  reguius  itfelf, 
renders  it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  like- 
wife  abforbed,  in  fufion,  by  cer¬ 
tain  metals,  and  by  alkaline  falts. 
Thefe  laft,  when  united  with  ful¬ 
phur,  prove  a  menftruum  for  all 
the  metals  (zinc  excepted)  and 
hence,  if  the  fufion  is  long  con-, 
tinued,  the  reguius  is  taken  up,  and 
rendered  foluble  in  water. 

Crocus  amtimonii  medici- 

N  A  LIS . 

Medicinal  crocus  of  antimony . 
Take  of 

Antimony,  eight  parts ; 

Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix,  and  throw  them  by  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible  : 
when  the  deflagration  ceafes, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 
and  reduce  the  matter  into 
powrder. 

This 
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This  preparation  is  fufficiently 
mild,  though  confiderably  more 
aftive  than  the  crude  mineral: 
eighteen  or  twenty  grains  will  in 
fome  conftitutions  operate,  though 
very  gently,  both  upwards  and 
downwards.  It  appears  to  be  near¬ 
ly  fimilar  to  the  medicinal  regulus 
hereafter  defcribed. 

Jn  this  and  the  following  pro- 
cefles  with  nitre,  the  operator 
muft  obferve  to  throw  into  the 
crucible  only  a  little  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  a  time,  and  to  wait  till 
the  deflagration  of  one  parcel  is 
over  before  another  is  added  ;  for 
if  much  was  put  in  at  once,  the 
deflagration  would  be  fo  violent, 
that  great  part  of  the  matter 
would  be  thrown  over  the  cruci¬ 
ble.  The  powder  is  mod  conve¬ 
niently  introduced  by  means  of  a 
fmall  iron  ladle :  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  bring  back  with 
j  the  ladle  any  fpark  of  coal,  which 
i  would  fet  fire  to  the  reft  of  the 
mixture. 

Crocus  antimonii  mitior. 
The  milder  crocus  of  antimony  . 
Take  of 

Antimony,  two  parts; 

Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix  them  together,  and  throw  the 
powder  by  degrees  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible.  As  foon  as  the 
deflagration  ceafes,  remove  the 
matter  from  the  fire  (without 
fuffering  it  to  melt)  and  reduce 
it  into  powder. 

This  preparation  is  called  mi¬ 
tior ,  not  in  regard  to  the  crocus 
above  defcribed,  but  to  that 
which  follows.  It  afts  much 
more  powerfully  than  the  fore¬ 
going  ;  the  increafe  of  the  nitre 
occafioning  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  to 
be  difiipated.  The  London  com¬ 
mittee  received  it  in  their  firft 
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draught,  with  the  character  of  an 
antimonial  of  mild  operation, 
which  had  proved  a  fuccefsful 
medicine  in  numerous  inftances, 
without  any  one  example  of  its 
being  unfafe.  Some  trials  how¬ 
ever,  afterwards  reported  to  them, 
where  the  operation  of  this  and 
the  following  crocus  were  com¬ 
pared,  induced  them  to  lay  this 
preparation  afide.  It  appears  to 
differ  from  the  other  only  in  being 
lefs  violent. 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII. 
Crocus  of  antimony ,  commonly 
called  Crocus  metallorum ,  and 
by  foreign  writers ,  Hepar  an¬ 
timonii,  or  Liver  of  antimony . 
Land. 

Take 

Antimony, 

Nitre,  of  each  equal  weights. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow¬ 
der;  then  mix,  and  inject  them 
into  a  crucible  heated  to  a  white 
heat,  that  the  mixture  (after 
deflagration)  may  melt.  Thea 
pour  it  out,  feparate  the  fcorise, 
and  referve  the  matter  under¬ 
neath  them  for  ufe  :  it  proves 
different  in  colour,  according  tor 
the  continuance  of  the  heat; 
the  longer  it  has  been  kept  ia 
fufion,  the  yellower  it  will  be. 

Edinb. 

The  mixture  of  antimony  and 
nitre,  made  as  above,  is  to  be 
injected  into  a  red-hot  crucible; 
when  the  detonation  is  over, 
feparate  the  reddifli  metallic  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  whitifh  cruft,  and 
edulcorate  it  by  repeated  wath- 
ings  with  hot  water. 

Here  the  antimonial  fulphur 
is  almolt  totally  confirmed,  and 
the  metallic  part  left  diverted  of 
its  corre&or,  Thele  preparations. 
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given  from  two  to  fix  grains,  ad 
as  violent  emetics,  greatly  dif- 
ordering  the  conftitution.  Their 
principal  ufe  is  in  maniacal  cafes  j 
as  the  bafis  of  fome  other  pre¬ 
parations;  and  among  the  farriers, 
who  frequently  give  to  horfes  an 
ounce  or  two  a  day,  divided  into 
different  dofes,  as  an  alterative  : 
in  thefe  and  other  quadrupeds,  this 
medicine  ads  chiefly  as  a  dia¬ 
phoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  make  the  crocus  with 
a  lei’s  proportion  of  nitre  than 
direded  above ;  and  without  any 
farther  melting,  than  what  enfues 
from  the  heat  that  the  matter 
acquires  by  deflagration,  which, 
when  the  quantity  is  large,  is  very 
confiderable :  a  little  common  fait 
is  added  to  promote  the  fufion. 
The  mixture  is  put  by  degrees 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  mortar,  fome- 
what  heated,  and  placed  under  a 
chimney:  when  the  firfi:  ladleful 
is  in,  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal 
is  thrown  to  it,  which  fets  the 
matter  on  fire:  the  reft  of  the 
mixture  is  then  added  by  little 
and  little:  the  deflagration  is  foon 
over,  and  the  whole  appears  in 
perfed  fufion  :  when  cold,  a  con¬ 
fiderable  quantity  of  fcoriEe  are 
found  upon  the  furface ;  which 
fcorise  are  eafily  knocked  off  with 
a  hammer.  The  crocus  prepared 
after  this  manner  is  of  a  redder 
colour,  than  that  of  the  firft  of 
the  above  proceffes. 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII 
LOTUS. 

Wafied  crocus  of  antimony. 

Lond. 

Reduce  the  crocus  into  a  very 
lubiile  powder,  and  boil  it  in 
water:  then,  throwing  away 
this  water,  wafh  the  powder 
ieveral  times  in  frefli  warm 


water,  until  it  becomes  peHed- 
ly  inlipid. 

This  procefs  is  defigned  chiefly 
to  fit  the  crocus  tor  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  emetic  tartar,  of  which 
hereafter,  and  of  the  amimonial 
emetic  wine,  page  293  If  the 
crocus  was  employed  for  thofe 
purpofes  without  wafliing,  the 
alkaline  fait,  which  it  is  in  fome 
degree  impregnated  with  from  the 
deflagration  of  the  nit re,  would 
in  part  (atiate  the  acids  of  the 
tartar  and  of  the  wine,  and  thus, 
impeding  their  adion  on  the  me¬ 
tallic  part  of  the  antimony,  render 
the  medicines  very  precarious  in 
ftrength  :  that  uncertainties  of  this 
kind  may  be  the  more  effedually 
guarded  againtt,  the  glals,  or  rather 
the  pure  reguius  of  antimony,  is 
by  fome  preferred  to  the  crocus, 
both  for  the  emetic  tartar  and 
wine.  The  Edinburgh  college,  as 
appears  in  the  foregoing  procefs, 
does  not  allow  the  crocus  to  he 
kept  in  its  unwafhed  fiate  ;  making 
the  ablution  a  part  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  it. 

EmETICUM  MITE  ANTIMONII. 

A  mild  antimonial  emetic. 

Take  pf 

Antimony,  one  part  ; 

Nitre,  two  parts. 

Grind  them  together,  and  throw 
them  by  little  and  iiu,le  into  a 
red-hot  crucible:  when  the  de¬ 
flagration  is  over,  the  remain¬ 
ing  matter,  which  proves  white, 
is  to  be  wafted  for  ufe. 

The  quantity  of  nitre  is  here  fo 
large,  as  to  coniume  not  only  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony,  but 
likewise  great  part  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  principle  of  the  reguius. 
Boerbaave,  from  whom  this  pre¬ 
paration  is  taken,  informs  us,  that 
it  is  fo  mild,  as  often  to  occafion 

only 
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ily  fome  light  naufea  and  gentle 
>miting,  with  a  large  difcharge 
f  faliva,  and  thick  urine.  Its  ef- 
£ts  feem  to  be  nearly  the  lame 
ith  thofe  of  the  regulus  me  die  i- 
alis  and  crocus  medicinalts. 

CALX  ANTIMONII. 


The  feveral  wafhings,  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  filtered,  and  evaporated 
over  a  gentle  fire  till  a  cuticle 
forms  on  the  furface,  yield,  in 
the  cold,  cryfials,  called 
NITRUM  STIBIATUM. 

Antimoniated  nitre . 


alx  of  antimony ,  commonly  called 
Diaphoretic  antimony . 

Lond. 

'ake  of 

Antimony,  one  part ; 

Nitre,  three  parts. 

,et  the  powdered  antimony  be 
well  mixed  with  the  nitre,  and 
gradually  injected  into  a  cru¬ 
cible,  heated  to  a  light  white 
heat ;  the  matter  being  after¬ 
wards  taken  from  the  fire,  is  to 
be  walked  with  water,  both 
from  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
it,  and  from  the  groffer  part 
that  is  Ids  perfeftly  calcined. 
Edinb. 

take  of 

Antimony,  half  a  pound  ; 

Nitre,  a  pound  and  a  half, 
teduce  them  feparately  into  pow¬ 
der,  then  mix  them  together, 
and  throw  the  mixture,  by  a 
|  fmall  ladleful  at  a  time,  into 
I  a  red-hot  crucible:  when  the 
detonation  is  over,  let  the  white 
mafs  be  calcined  in  the  fire  for 
half  an  hour  longer  ;  then  pow¬ 
der,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  veffel 
clofely  fiopt. 

This  powder,  unwaflied,  is 
called 

ANTIMON1UM  DIAPHORE- 
TICUM  N1TRATUM. 
Nitrated  diaphoretic  antimony. 

When  the  powder  is  wafhed  wifh 
frelh  quantities  of  water,  till  the 
water  comes  off  infipid,  it  is 
called 

kNTIMONIUM  DIAPHORE- 
TICUM  LOTUM. 
Wajbed  diaphoretic  antimony. 


The  calx  of  antimony,  when 
freed  by  wafhing  from  the  faline 
matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not 
altogether  inactive.  Hoffman,  Le- 
mery,  and  others,  affure  us,  that 
they  have  never  experienced  from 
it  any  fuch  effefts  as  its  ufual  title 
(that  under  which  it  ftands  in  the 
laft  of  the  above  proceffes)  im¬ 
ports;  Boerhaave  declares,  that  it 
is  a  mere  metallic  earth,  entirely 
deftitute  of  all  medicinal  virtue  ; 
and  the  committee  of  the  London 
college  admit  that  it  has  no  fen- 
fible  operation.  The  common  dofe 
is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcruple,  or 
half  a  dram ;  though  Wilfon  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  has  known  it  given 
by  half  ounces,  and  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  for  feveral 
days  together. 

Some  report,  that  this  calx,  by 
being  kept  for  a  length  of  time, 
contracts  an  emetic  quality  :  from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  powers  of  the  reguline 
part  are  not  entirely  deflroyed  j 
that  the  preparation  has  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  other  antimonials  which 
are  given  as  alteratives,  that  is, 
in  fuch  fmall  doles  as  not  to 
Simulate  the  primae  viae  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  diaphoretic  antimony, 
as  it  is  certainly  among  the  inild- 
efl  preparations  of  that  mineral, 
may  be  ufeful  for  children,  and 
fuch  delicate  conflitutions  where 
the  ftomach  and  inteflines  are 
eafily  affe&ed.  The  obfervation, 
however,  from  which  thefe  con- 
clufions  are  drawn,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  well  founded:  Ludovici 
relates,  that  after  keeping  the 
M  m  powder 
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powder  for  four  years,  it  proved 
as  mild  as  at  firft:  and  the 
Strafburgh  pharmacopoeia,  with 
good  reafon,  fufpe&s,  that  where 
the  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it 
had  either  been  given  in  fuch 
cafes  as  would  of  themfelves  have 
been  attended  with  this  fymptom 
(for  the  great  alexipharmac  vir¬ 
tues,  attributed  to  ir,  have  oc- 
cafioned  it  to  be  exhibited  even 
in  the  more  dangerous  malignant 
fevers,  and  other  diforders,  which 
are  frequently  accompanied  with 
vomiting)  or  that  it  had  not  been 
fufficienily  calcined,  or  perfectly 
freed  from  fuch  part  of  the  regulus 
as  might  remain  uncalcined.  The 
uncaJcined  part  being  groffer  than 
the  true  calx,  the  reparation  is 
effected  by  wafhing  over  with  wa¬ 
ter,  in  the  fame  manner  as  direct¬ 
ed  in  page  257,  for  feparating 
earthy  powders  from  their  groffer 
parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
with  nitre  abounding  with  fea 
fait,  of  which  all  the  common 
nitre  contains  forne  portion,  the 
medicine  has  proved  violently  eme¬ 
tic.  Th  is  effedt  is  not  owing  to 
any  particular  quality  of  the  fea 
fait,  but  to  its  quantity,  by  which 
the  proportion  of  the  nitre  to  the 
antimony  is  rendered  lefs. 

The  nitrum  jiibiatum  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  deflagration  of  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony  with  the 
nitre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fal  poly chr eft  (page  467.)  from 
which  it  differs  no  ofherwife  than 
in  retaining  fome  portion  of  the 
antimonial  calx. 

CerUSSA  ANTI  MON  1 1 . 

CervfTe  of  antimony . 

Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimony,  one  part ; 
Nitre,  three  parts. 
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Deflagrate  them  together,  as  ii 

the  foregoing  procefs. 

The  refults  of  both  procefle 
appear  to  be  altogether  the  fame 
It  is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  fo  mud 
nitre  here,  as  when  antimony  itfel 
is  employed ;  for  the  fulphui 
which  the  crude  mineral  contains' 
and  which  requires  for  its  difli! 
pation  nearly  an  equal  weight  of 
nitre  to  the  antimony,  is  here'1 
already  feparated.  Two  parts  o 
nitre  to  one  of  the  regulus  are 
fufficient.  It  is  better  however  tc 
have  an  over-proportion  of  nitre; 
than  an  under  one,  left  fome  parti 
of  the  regulus  fhould  efcape  being 
fufhciently  calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  though  crude  antimony  and 
the  regulus  yield  the  fame  calces, 
yet  the  falts  feparated  in  wafhing 
the  calces  are  very  different.  As 
crude  antimony  contains  common 
fulphur,  the  add  of  the  fulphur! 
unites  with  the  alkaline  bafis  of 
the  nitre,  and  the  refult  is  a 
neutral  fait  (page  467.)  As  the 
regulus  contains  the  phlogiftic  or 
inflammable  principle,  but  no  ful-; 
phur,  the  nitre  is  alkalized,  as  it 
would  be  by  charcoal  or  other 
like  inflammable  bodies  (page  426.), 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  rendered 
more  acrimonious  than  the  common 
alkaline  falts.  If  only'  equal  parts 
of  the  regulus  and  nitre  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  fire  kept  up  ftrong 
for  an  hour  or  more,  the  fait  will 
prove  more  cauftic  than  even  the  1 
potential  cautery  of  the  fhops.  But| 
the  caufticity  of  the  fait  will  ftill 
be  far  greater,  if,  inftead  of  the 
Ample  regulus  of  antimony,  the 
martial  regulus  be  ufed. 
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REGULUS  ANTIMONII 
MEDICINALIS. 
Medicinal  regulus  of  antimony . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  five  ounces ; 

Sea  fait,  four  ounces  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  into  powder,  and 
throw  the  mixture,  by  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible; 
occafionally  breaking,  with  an 
iron  rod,  the  cruft  that  forms 
on  the-  furface.  When  the 
fufion  is  compleated,  pour  out 
the  matter  into  a  heated  cone, 
gently  fhaking  it  now  and  then, 
or  ftriking  it  on  the  fides,  that 
the  regulus  may  fettle  to  the 
bottom  :  when  grown  cold,  beat 
off  the  fcoriae,  and  grind  the 
regulus  into  a  powder,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  clofe-ftopt 

vial. 

m  ; 

This  medicine  is  nearly  fimilar 
in  quality  to  one  made  with  one- 
bighth  of  nitre,  already  defcribed  : 
in  both  proceffes,  the  antimony 
is  freed  from  a  fmall  portion  of  its 
fulphur,  which  is  diflipated  in 
flame  by  the  nitre,  and  abforbed 
by  the  alkaline  fait.  This  pre¬ 
paration  is  greatly  celebrated  by 
Hoffman,  and  other  German  phy- 
ficians,  in  fundry  obftinate  chroni¬ 
cal  diforders,  and  efteemed  one 
of  the  beft  antimonials  that  can 
be  given  with  fafety  as  alterants: 
it  operates  chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic, 
and  fometimes,  though  rarely, 
proves  emetic.  'The  dofe  is  from 
three  or  four  grains  to  twenty. 

This  regulus,  reduced  into  a 
fubtile  powder,  is  the  genuine 
febrifuge  powder  of  Craani- 
us  (Pharm.  Borujfo  Brandenburgs 
edit.  1734.  pag.  107.)  and  has 
been  greatly  commended  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers,  both  of  the  in¬ 
termittent  and  continual  kind, 
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(Pharm.  Argent.  1725.  pag  252.) 
Jt  is  laid  that  a  dofe  or  two  have 
frequently  removed  thefe  diforders, 
by  occafioning  either  a  falutary 
diaphorefis,  or  a&ing  mildly  by 
ftool  or  vomit.  The  colour  of 
the  levigated  powder  is  a  pur- 
plifh  brown.  The  antimonial  e- 
metic  of  Boerhaave,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  is  white,  is  near¬ 
ly  fimilar  to  it  in  its  medicinai 
effects. 

The  common  fait  feems  to  be 
of  no  farther  ufe  in  the  procefs, 
than  as  it  ferves  to  promote  the 
fufion  ;  and  even  for  this  it  is 
not  neceffary.  The  medicine  is 
faid  to  be  rather  more  mild  and 
certain  in  operation,  if  prepared 
without  it. 

Re  GULUS  ANTIMONII. 

Regulus  of  antimony. 

Take  of 
Antimony, 

“  Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Grind  them  feparately  into  a  pow¬ 
der,  then  mix,  and  rub  them  all 
together.  Throw  the  powder 
at  leveral  times,  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  taking  care  to  break 
the  cruft,  which  forms  on  the 
furface,  with  an  iron  rod  :  when 
the  detonation  is  over,  let  a 
ftrong  fire  be  made,  that  the 
matter  may  flow  like  water, 
then  pour  it  out  into  a  warm 
greafed  cone,  which  is  to  be 
gently  ftruck  on  the  fides,  that 
the  regulus  may  feparate  and 
fall  to  the  bottom;  when  grown 
cold,  let  the  regulus  be  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  lcoriae  that  lie  a- 
top  of  it. 

In  this  procefs,  (which  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  publilhed  in  the 
year  1744)  an  alkaline  fait  is  pro- 
Mm2  duced 
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duced  from  the  nitre  and  tartar,  in 
fuch  quantity,  as  entirely  to  abforb 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony :  the 
alkali,  thus  iulphurated,  will  take 
tip  more  or  lefs  of  the  reguline  part# 
according  to  its  quantity,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  fufion. 

As  the  ingredients  are  above 
proportioned,  the  yield  of  regulus 
proves  extremely  fmall,  and  if  the 
fufion  is  long  continued,  fcarce 
perceptible,  almoft  the  whole  of  it 
being  taken  up  into  the  fcorias: 
in  order  to  obtain  the  larged  quan¬ 
tity,  the  nitre  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nidied  one  half.  It  is  convenient 
to  rub  the  nitre  and  tartar  together, 
and  deflagrate  them  in  an  iron 
ladle  or  pan,  before  their  mixture 
with  the  antimony;  for  by  this 
means,  the  lof3  of  fome  part  of 
the  antimony,  which  otherwife 
happens  from  the  vehemence  of 
the  deflagration,  will  be  prevented, 
a  fmaller  crucible  will  ferve,  and 
lefs  time  and  labour  complete  the 
procefs. 

The  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar 
deflagrated  together,  will  reduce 
any  of  the  antimonial  calces  (  as 
the  diaphoretic  antimony,  cerufle, 
or  antimony  calcined  by  itfelf) 
into  regulus ;  the  oily  matter  of 
the  tartar  fupplying  the  inflam¬ 
mable  principle,  which  all  calces 
require  for  their  revival  into  a 
metallic  form ;  and  the  alkaline 
fait  promoting  their  fufion.  It 
is  the  common  reducing  flux  of 
thechemids;  by  whom  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  from  its  colour,  the  black  flux. 
The  larged  yield  of  regulus,  hi¬ 
therto  obtained  from  antimony, 
has  been  got  by  calcining  it  with¬ 
out  addition,  as  directed  hereafter 
for  making  glafs  of  antimony,  and 
reviving  the  calx  by  fufion,  with 
this,  or  other  like  compofitions. 
Mr.  Geoffroy,  who  fird  commu¬ 
nicated  this  method  to  the  French 
academy,  feems  to  look  upon 


foap  (the  fubdance  he  happen# 
to  make  ufe  of  himlelf)  as  th 
only  one  that  will  fucceed ;  bti 
the  eflfedls  of  this  are  not  differer 
from  thofe  of  the  foregoing  flui 
Both  confid  of  an  alkaline  fall 
and  an  inflammable  (not  fulphure 
ous)  fubdance,  which  are  the  onl 
materials  here  neceffary.  Upo 
the  whole,  the  mod  advantageou 
procefs  for  obtaining  this  regului 
appears  to  be  the  following. 

Let  powdered  antimony  be  cal 
cined  or  roaded  over  a  gentl 
fire,  as  dire&ed  hereafter  fo 
making  the  glafs.  Mix  the  cal 
with  about  equal  its  weight  c 
fome  reducing  flux,  luch  a 
the  black  flux  above-mentioned 
Melt  the  mixture  in  a  crucible 
with  a  quick  fire,  and  when  ii 
thin  fufion  pour  it  into  a  con 
heated  over  a  fmoky  flame:  th< 
pure  regulus  will  fall  to  th 
bottom,  the  fcori*  floating  oi 
the  top. 

Regulus  antimonii  mar* 
tialis. 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony . 
Take  of 
Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  one  pound 
Small  pieces  of  iron,  half  tj 
pound. 

Heat  the  iron  in  a  crucible  fo  f 
white  heat :  then  gradually  ad<| 
the  other  ingredients,  fird  pow 
dered  and  mixed  together,  and: 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  af 
in  the  foregoing  procefs. 

i 

The  nitre  might  here  be  dimi 
nilhed  to  one-fourth  its  weight 
and  the  tartar  to  half  that  quantity 
The  pieces  of  iron  may  be  final 
nails ;  the  filings  of  the  metal,  ly 
ing  clofer  together,  are  not  fo  reas 
dily  adted  upon  by  the  antimony, 

Regului 
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IeCULUS  Alf T1M0NII  STELLA- 
TUS. 

Stellated  regulus  of  antimony. 
rhis  is  made  by  melting  the  mar¬ 
tial  regulus  feveral  times  with 
frefh  nitre  and  tartar. 

The  fimple  regulus  of  anti- 
nony  is  more  readily  made  to  ex- 
libit  a  (tarry  appearance  on  its 
urface,  than  the  martial ;  which 
t  will  alfo  do  by  one,  as  well  as 
y  any  number  of  fufions:  the 
ihacnomenon  entirely  depends  up- 
>n  the  regulus  being  pure,  brought 
qto  extreme  thin  fufion,  and 
:ooied  (lowly  in  the  cone,  .with- 
>ut  (halting  or  moving  it.  If  the 
nartial  regulus  is  employed,  it 
s  convenient  to  add  fome  frefh 
ntimony  (about  one-fourth  the 
weight  of  the  regulus)  to  abforb 
uch  part  of  the  iron  as  may  be 
etained  in  it:  when  the  whole  is 
a  perfect  fufion,  inject,  at  times, 
bout  one-eighth  of  nitre,  or  fixt 
Ikaline  fait,  previoufly  dried,  and 
nade  very  hot. 

The  three  foregoing  reguli  are 
.t  prefent  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
tfe  of  in  medicine;  the  emetic 
:ups,  and  perpetual  pills,  for- 
aerly  made  from  them,  have  long 
>een  laid  aiide  as  precarious  and 
infafe.  Hence  the  Edinburgh 
:ollege,  which  retained  them  all 
n  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
jceia  publilhed  in  1744,  have,  at 
he  late  revifal,  rejected  them.  It 
hould  teem,  however,  that  the 
mre  regulus,  though  greatly  too 
rirulent  to  be  taken  by  itfelf, 
might  be  employed  to  advantage 
for  the  making  of  fome  other 
preparations,  particularly  the  an- 
timonial  wine  and  emetic  tartar  : 
tor  the  uncertainty  in  (Length, 
which  has  often  been  complained 
of  n  thofe  medicines,  appears  to 
jroceed  ohiefiy  Irom  ialine  or  tulr 
ihuieous  maaei  in  the  antinicuial 
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preparation  made  ufe  of  for  com¬ 
municating  the  impregnation  to 
the  wine  or  tartar  ;  and  (except 
the  calces,  which  are  diveiled  of 
the  proper  antimonial  virtues)  the 
regulus  is  the  only  form  in  which 
we  can  expert  to  have  the  metallic 
part  of  th?  antimony  free  from 
fuch  admixtures,  the  only  anti- 
monial  preparation  which  we  can 
depend  on  being  always  equal  in 
its  own  degree  of  power. 

The  (corise  produced  in  the 
foregoing  procefles,  afford  medi¬ 
cines  lefa  violent  than  the  regulus 
itfelf,  fome  of  which  are  in  con- 
(iderable  efteem.  Thefe  fcoriae 
confift  of  the  fulphur  of  the  anti¬ 
mony  united  with  an  alkaline  fair, 
and  a  part  of  the  regulus  taken 
up  by  this  compound,  and  render¬ 
ed  foluble  in  water. 

Sulphur  auratum  anti- 
monii. 

Golden  fulpbur  of  antimony. 

Let  the  fcorise  of  regulus  of  anti- 
mdny  be  reduced  into  powder, 

-  whilft  warm,  and  then  boiled 
for  a  confiderable  lime  in  thrice 
their  quantity  of  water.  Filter 
the  yellowilh  red  folution,  and 
drop  into  it  a  proper  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  vitriol:  a  powder  will 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wafli- 
ed  with  water,  till  perfectly 
edulcorated  and  freed- from  its 
ill  finell. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII 
PR^ECIPITATUM. 
Precipitated  Julpbur  of  antimony , 
Land. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces; 
"Farrar,  a  pound  ; 

Nnre  half  a  pound. 

Let  thefe  be  reduced  feparately  in¬ 
to  powder,  then  mixed,  thrown 
by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  cruci¬ 
ble,  and  melced  wilh  a  (trong 
M  m  3  (ire. 
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fire.  Pour  out  the  matter  into 
a  conical  mould;  the  metallic 
part,  commonly  called  regulus 
of  antimony,  will  fink  to  the 
bottom,  the  fcorige  Iwimming 
above  it.  Dillblve  thefe  fcorise 
in  water,  filter  the  folution 
through  paper,  and  precipitate 
the  fulphur  by  dropping  in  fome 
fpirit  of  lea  fait :  iatily,  wafh 
tiie  fulphur  from  the  lalts,  and 
dry  it  for  ufe. 

SULPHUR  AURATUM 
ANTJMONII. 

Golden  fulphur  oj  antimony. 
Edinb. 

Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pints  of 
foap  leys  diluted  with  thiee 
pints  of  water,  and  throw  in 
by  degrees  two  pounds  of  pow¬ 
dered  antimony;  keeping  them 
continually  ftirring,  with  an 
iron  fpatuia,  for  three  hours, 
over  a  gentle  fire  ;  and  occa- 
fionally  lupplying  more  water. 
The  liquor,  loaded  with  the 
fulphur  of  antimony,  being  then 
ftrained  through  a  woollen  cloth, 
drop  into  it  gradually,  whilft  it 
continues  hot,  fo  much  fpirit 
of  nitre,  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  as  fhall  be 
fufficient  to  precipitate  the  ful¬ 
phur,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  carefully  wafhed  with  hot 
water. 

If  the  liquor  remaining  after 
the  precipitation  be  purified  by 
filtration,  evaporated  till  a  pel¬ 
licle  forms  on  the  furface,  and 
then  fet  to  Ihoot,  it  will  yield 
cry itals  of  antimoniated  nitre, 
(the  fame  with  that  obtained 
from  the  walkings  of  diaphoretic 
antimony.) 

The  foregoing  preparations  are 
not  If r i (fit  1  y  (u'phurs  :  they  con¬ 
tain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the 
metallic  part  of  the  antimony, 
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which  is  reducible  from  them  by 
proper  fluxes.  That  made  by  the 
firft  of  the  above  proceifes  con¬ 
tains  greateft  part  of  the  metal ; 
for  as  we  have  already  feen,  very 
little,  fometimes  fcarce  any  at  all, 
feparates  in  the  fufion.  The 
quantity  of  regulus  taken  up  in 
the  fecond  alfo  will  be  different, 
according  to  the  degree  of  fire 
employed,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  fufion  is  continued. 
Thefe  medicines,  therefore,  mull 
needs  he  liable  to  great  variation 
in  point  of  {Length,  and  in  this  : 
refpefit  they  are,  perhaps,  the  moft 
precarious,  though  fome  have  ■ 
affirmed,  that  they  are  moll  cer-  . 
tain,  of  the  antimonial  medi-  j 
cines. 

The  foregoing  preparations  d 
prove  emetic  when  taken  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  in  a  dofe  ofd 
four,  five,  or  fix  grains  ;  but  in 
the  prefent  practice,  they  are 
fcarce  ever  preferibed  in  this  in-  : 
tention  ;  being  chiefly  ufed  as  al¬ 
terative  deobflruents,  particular¬ 
ly  in  cutaneous  diforders.  Their  i 
emetic  quality  is  eafily  blunted, 
by  making  them  up  into  pills 
with  refins  or  extracts,  and  giv--' 
ing  them  on  a  full  ftomach :  with 
thefe  cautions,  they  have  been 
increafed  to  the  rate  of  fixteen  1 
grains  a  day,  and  continued  for 
a  confiderable  time,  without  oc- 
calioning  any  difturbance  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards.  As  their 
llrength  is  precarious,  they  ffiould 
be  taken  at  firft  in  very  fmali 
dofes,  and  increafed  by  degrees 
according  to  their  effect. 

A  compofition  of  the  fulphur 
auiatum,  with  mercurius  dulcis, 
has  been  found  a  powerful,  yet' 
fafe,  alterative  in  cutaneous  dil-  ; 
orders  ;  and  has  compleated  a  cure- 
after  falivadon  had  failed:  in 
venereal  cafes  likewife.,  this  me-, 
dicffie  has  produced  excellent 

effects. 
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ffefts.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
)f  the  fulphur  and  calomel  (well 
;riturated  together,  and  made  into 
Dills  with  extra&s,  &c.)  may  be 
:aken  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
grains,  morning  and  night  ;  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  .warm, 
md  drinking  after  each  dofe,  a 
iraught  of  a  decodtion  of  the 
yoods,  or  other  like  liquors.  This 
nedicine  generally  promotes  per- 
*piration,  fcarce  occafioning  any 
endency  to  vomit  or  purge,  of 
iffe&ing  the  mouth.  See  the  Edin- 
ntrgb  ejfays.  vol.  i.  and  the  Ada 
vhtur.  curiof.  vol.  v. 

Kermes  minf.ralis. 

Kermes  mineral . 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces ; 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  four 
ounces ; 

.  Water,  one  pint, 
toil  them  together  for  two  hours, 
then  filter  the  warm  liquor ;  as 
it  cools,  the  kermes  will  precipi¬ 
tate.  Pour  off  the  water,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  frefh 
alkaline  fait,  and  a  pint  more  of 
water :  in  this  liquor  boil  the 
remaining  antimony  as  before ; 
and  repeat  the  procefs  a  third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  only 
two  ounces  of  alkaline  fait,  and 
another  pint  of  water;  filtering 
the  liquor  as  athrft,  andcolledt- 
ing  the  powders  which  fubfide 
from  them  in  cooling. 

This  medicine  has  of  late  been 
greatly  efteemed  in  fome  places, 
mder  the  names  of  Kermes  mineral , 
wlvis  Carthtjianus ,  poudre  des 
ZbartreauXy  &c.  It  was  originally 
1  preparation  of  Glauber,  and  for 
ome  time  kept  a  great  fecret,  till 
it  length  the  French  king  pur- 
:hafed  the  preparation  from  M. 
le  la  Ligerie,  tor  a  confid^rable 
urn,  and  communicated  it  to  the 


public  in  the  year  1 72 O.  In  yir- 
tue,  it  is  not  different  from  the 
lulphurs  above-mentioned  ;  all  of 
them  owe  their  efficacy  to  a  part 
of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony, 
which  the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  fulphur,  renders  10- 
luble  in  water. 

Panacea  antimonii. 

Panacea  of  antimony . 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces; 

Nitre,  two  ounces ; 

Common  fait,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Charcoal,  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  put  'he  mixture  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoonful 
at  a  time,  continuing  the  fire  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  attei  the  iaft 
inje&ion :  then  either  pour  the 
matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it  cool 
in  the  crucible,  which  when  cold 
muff  be  broken  to  get  it  out. 
In  the  bottom  will  be  found  a 
quantity  of  regulus  ;  above  this 
a  compact  liver-coloured  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  on  the  top,  a  more 
lpongy  mafs :  this  laft  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulco¬ 
rated  with  water,  and  dried, 
when  it  appears  of  a  fine  golden 
colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  bafis  of  Lqckyer’s 
pills,  which  were  formerly  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  purge.  T  en  grains  of  the 
powder  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
white  fugar-candy,  and  made  up 
into  a  mafs  wiih  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  may  be  divided  into  an 
hundred  final!  pills;  of  which  one, 
two,  or  three,  taken  at  a  time, 
are  faid  to  work  gently  by  ftool  and 
vomit.  The  compact;  liver-colour¬ 
ed  fijbflance,  which  lies  immediate¬ 
ly  above  the  regulus,  operates  more 
churlifhly.  This  laft  appears  to  be 
M  m  4  nearly 
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nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
crocus  antimoniiy  and  the  former 
with  the  fulphur  auratum . 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 

Glafs  of  antimony . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  reduced  to  powder, 
one  pound. 

Calcine  it  over  a  gentle  fire-,  in  an 
unglazed  earthen  veflel,  keep¬ 
ing  it  continually  ftirring  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  until  the  fumes 
ceafe,  and  the  antimony  is  re¬ 
duced  into  a  grey  powder.  Melt 
this  powder  in  a  crucible,  with 
an  intenfe  fire,  and  pour  out  the 
liquid  matter  into  a  heated  brafs 
dilh. 

The  calcination  of  antimony, 
to  fit  it  for  making  a  tranfparent 
glafs,  fucceeds  very  (lowly,  unlefs 
the  operator  be  very  wary  and  cir- 
cumfpedt  in  the  management  of  it. 
The  mo  ft  convenient  vefffl  is  a 
broad  (hallow  dilh,  or  a  fmooth 
flat  tile,  placed  under  a  chimney. 
The  antimony  lhould  be  the  purer 
fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the 
apex  of  the  cones:  this,  grofsly 
powdered,  is  to  be  evenly  fpiead 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  fo  as 
not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  on  any  part.  The  fire 
lhould  be  at  firft  no  greater  than  is 
juft  lufficient  to  raife  a  fume  from 
the  antimony,  which  is  to  be  now 
and  then  (Hired :  when  the  fumes 
begin  to  decay,  increafe  the  heat, 
taking  care  not  to  raife  it  fo  high 
as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run 
the  powder  into  lumps :  alter  fome 
time  the  veflel  may  be  made  red 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  (late,  until 
the  matter  will  not,  upon  being 
flirred,  any  longer  fume.  If  this 
part  of  the  procefs  be  duly  con¬ 
duced,  the  antimony  will  appear 
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in  an  uniform-powder,  without  any 
lumps,  and  of  a  grey  colour. 

With  this  powder,  fill  two-tbirda! 
of  a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a 
wind-furnace.  Gradually  increafe 
the  fire,  till  the  calx  is  in  perfect; 
fufion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  ands 
then  examined  by  dipping  a  clean 
iron  wire  into  it:  if  the  matter, 
which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the 
wire,  appears  fmooth  and  equally^ 
tranfparent,  the  vitrification  is  com-; 
pleted,  and  the  glafs  may  be  pour-' 
ed  out  upon  a  hot  fmooth  done,! 
or  copper  plate,  and  fuffered  to 
cool  by  (low  degrees,  to  prevent! 
its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces.' 
It  is  of  a  tranfparent  ycllowifli  red 
colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  is  faid  to 
be  prepared  with  certain  additions; 
which  may  perhaps  render  it  not  fo 
fit  for  the  purpofes  here  defigned. 
By  the  method  above  directed,  it 
may  be  eafily  made,  in  the  requifite 
perle&ion,  without  any  addition. 

As  we  have  feen,  in  a  former 
procefs,  antimony  rendered  nearly 
or  altogether  inactive  by  calcina¬ 
tion  ;  it  might  be  expe&ed  that 
the  calx  and  glafs  of  the  prelent 
procefs  would  be  likewife  inert. 
But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lef* 
perfed  than  in  the  other  cafe,  where 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the 
regulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by  de¬ 
flagration  with  nitre :  there  the  calx 
is  of  perfect  whitenefs,  and  a  glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  faline  flux,  for  of 
ilfelf  it  will  not  vitrify)  has  little 
colour  :  but  here  fo  much  of  the 
inflammable  principle  is  left,  that 
the  calx  is  grey,  and  the  glafs  of 
a  high  colour.  The  calcined  an¬ 
timony  is  faid  by  Boerhaave  to  be 
violently  emetic.  Experience  has 
(hewn  that  the  glafs  is  fo,  infomuch 

as 
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as  to  be  unfafe  for  internal  ufe. 
It  is  employed  chiefly,  in  the  pre- 
fent  practice,  as  being  fubfervient 
to  fome  other  preparations,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  emetic  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  wine  ;  and  in  combination 
with  wax,  and  fome  other  fub- 
ftances,  by  which  its  power  is  ob- 
tunded. 

VITRUM  ANTIMOXII 
CERATUM. 

Cerated  glafs  of  antimony. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  a  dram  ; 

Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  into 
powder,  an  ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  veil'd,  and 
throw  into  it  the  powdered  glafs : 
keep  the  mixture  over  a  gentle 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  continually 
flirring  it ;  then  pour  it  out  up¬ 
on  a  paper,  and  when  cold  grind 
it  into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax,  with 
a  very  foft  heat :  after  it  has  been 
about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire, 
it  begins  to  change  its  colour,  and 
in  ten  more,  comes  near  to  that  of 
Scotch  fnuff,  which  is  a  mark  of 
its  being  fuificiently  prepared:  the 
quantity  fet  down  above,  lofes  a- 
bout  one  dram  of  its  weight  in  the 
proce  fs. 

This  medicine  has  for  fome  time 
been  greatly  efteemed  in  dyfente- 
ries :  feveral  inftances  of  its  good 
effects  in  thefe  cafes,  may  be  feen 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  (JfaySy  from  which  the  above 
remarks  on  the  preparation  are 
taken-  The  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  twenty,  according 
to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  In  its  operation,  it  makes 
fome  perfons  fick  and  vomit ;  it 
purges  almoft  every  one;  though 
it  has  fometimes  effected  a  cure, 
without  occafioning  any  evacuation 
or  ficknefs. 
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Mr.  Geoffroy  gives  two  pretty 
fingular  preparations  ot  glals  oi 
antimony,  which  feem  to  have 
fome  affinity  with  this.  One  is 
made  by  digefting  the  glafs,  molt 
fubtilely  levigated,  with  a  folutioa 
of  maftich  made  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and 
then  shaking  the  mixture  ;  and  at 
lalt  evaporating  the  Ipirit,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  maftich  and  glafs  ex¬ 
actly  mingled.  Glafs  of  antimony 
thus  prepared,  is  laid  not  to  prove 
emetic,  but  to  aft  merely  as  a 
cathartic,  and  that  not  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  kind.  A  preparation  like  this 
was  firft  publiffied  by  Hartmann 
under  the  name  of  chylijla. 

The  other  preparation  is  made 
by  burning  fpiiit  of  wine  upon  the 
glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow¬ 
der  being  every  time  exquifitely 
rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The  dofe 
of  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty  or  thirty :  it  is  faid  to 
operate  mildly  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  fometimes  to  prove 
fudorific. 

Antimonium  catharticum. 

The  purging  antimony  of  IVilfon . 
Take  four  ounces  of  glafs  of  an¬ 
timony,  finely  powdered,  and 
gradually  pouf  thereon  twelve 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  diftil  in 
a  fand  heat ;  and  waffi  the  pow¬ 
der,  which  remains  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  (he  retort,  till  all  its  acri¬ 
mony  is  loft  :  then  dry  it,  and 
grind  it  with  an  equal  weight 
►  of  Glauber’s  cathartic  fait,  and 
a  double  quantity  of  vitriolated 
nitre.  Let  this  mixture  be  kept 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  gentle 
fufion  in  a  crucible  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  pulverized,  walked,  and 
dried  for  ufe. 

Mr.  Wilfon,  the  inventor  of  this 
preparation,  informs  us,  that  it  is 
the  rnaft  certain  antimonial  purge 

he 
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he  ever  met  with  j  that  it  operates 
without  naufeating  the  ftomach  ; 
and  that  by  the  ule  of  this  powder 
only,  he  knew  three  confirmed 
poxes  cured.  His  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  ten. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  glafs  of  antimony  contains  a 
part  of  the  regulus  not  fully  di- 
vefted  of  its  inflammable  princi¬ 
ple.  The  vitriolic  acid,  and  neu¬ 
tral  falls,  containing  this  acid,  ab- 
Ibrb  the  inflammable  principle  from 
fundry  metallic  and  other  bodies ; 
and  on  this  probably  depends  the 
mitigation  of  the  glafs  in  the  pre- 
fen  t  procefs. 

CAUSTJCUM 

ANTIMONIALE. 

Phe  antimonial  caujlic . 
Land. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  pound ; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  two 
pounds. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow¬ 
der  ;  then  mix,  and  diftil  them 
in  a  wide-necked  retort,  with  a 
gentle  fand  heat.  The  matter, 
which  arifes  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  is  to  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  that  it  may  run  into  a  li¬ 
quor. 

BUTYRUM  ANTIMONIL 
Butter  of  antimony . 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  part ; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  two 
parts.  v 

Grind  them  firft  feparately,  then 
thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utmoft  care  to  avoid 
the  vapours.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a  coated  glafs  retort  (having 
a  fhort  wide  neck)  io  as  to  fill 
pne  half  of  it:  the  retort  being 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  a 
receiver  adapted  to  it,  give  lirit 


a  gentle  heat,  that  only  a  dewy 
vapour  may  arife  ;  the  fire  be¬ 
ing  then  increafed,  an  oily  li¬ 
quor  will  afeend  and  congeal  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  appearing; 
like  ice,  which  is  to  be  melted 
down  by  a  live  coal  cautioufly 
applied.  This  oily  matter  is  to 
be  rectified,  in  a  glafs  retort,  in-  ] 
to  a  pellucid  liquor. 

These  precedes  are  extremely  ' 
dangerous,  infomuch  that  even  the 
life  of  the  operator,  though  tolera¬ 
bly  verfed  in  common  pharmacy, 
may  be  affected  for  want  of  taking  j 
due  care  herein.  Boerhaave  re¬ 
lates,  that  one,  who  from  the  title 
he  gives  him  is  not  to  befuppofed 
inexpert  in  chemical  operations, 
or  unacquainted  with  the  danger 
attending  this,  was  fuflfocated  for-  j 
want  of.proper  care  to  prevent  the 
burfting  of  the  retort.  The  fumes 
which  arife,  even  .upon  mixing  the 
antimony  with  the  fublimate,  are 
highly  noxious,  and  fometimes  if- 
fue  fo  copioufly  and  fuddenly,  a i 
very  difficultly  to  be  avoided.  The 
utmoft  circumfpe&ion  therefore  is 
necelfary. 

The  cauftic  or  butter,  as  it  is 
called,  appears  to  be  a  folution  of 
the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony 
in  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli¬ 
mate  ;  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony, 
and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate, 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
united  into  an  ethiops.  Thi,s  folu¬ 
tion  does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of 
la  It  in  its  liquid  date,  and  cannot 
be  effected,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe 
of  making  fublimate)  the  acid  is 
highly  concentrated,  and  both  the 
ingredients  ftrongly  heated.  If  re¬ 
gulus  of  antimony  was  added  in  the 
diflil'ation  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait  with¬ 
out  water,  a  like  folution  would  be 
made. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 
arifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  is 

liquefied 
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iquefied  by  the  moiflure  of  the 
dr,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive  than 
ivhen  melted  down  and  re&ified  by 
heat;  though  it  Teems,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be  fufficiently  ftrong  for 
the  purpoTes  it  is  intended  for,  as 
the  confuming  of  fungous  flefh, 
and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  this  fa- 
line  concrete,  readily  and  almoft 
entirely  diffolves  by  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  only  a  fmatl  quantiry  of 
white  powder  feparating,  it  never- 
thelefs  will  not  diflblve  on  put- 
ing  water  to  it  direCtly  :  even  when 
previoufly  liquefied  by  the  air,  the 
addition  of  water  will  precipitate 
the  folution. 

CINNABARIS  ANTIMONII. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony. 

•  Lond. 

Let  the  matter,  which  remains  in 
the  retort  after  the  aiftillation  of 
the  cauftic,  be  fublimed  in  a 
coated  matrafs,  in  an  open  fire. 

Edinb. 

As  foon  as  red  vapours  begin  to 
appear  in  the  diftillation  of  the 
butter,  change  the  receiver, 
without  luting  the  junctures; 
and  increafe  the  fire  until  the 
retort  becomes  intenfely  red  hot : 
in  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  of 
the  black  powder  will  be  fub¬ 
limed,  and  its  colour  changed 
into  red.  Then  break  the  re¬ 
tort,  and  diligently  feparate  the 
cinnabar,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  neck,  from  the  black  drolfy 
matter. 

The  cinnabar  of  antimony  is 
compofed  of  the  fulphur  of  the  an¬ 
timony,  and  the  mercury  of  the 
fublimate,  which  are  perfectly  (he 
fame  with  the  common  brimftone 
and  quickfilver,  of  which  the  cin- 
nabaris  faftitia  is  made.  The  aia- 
timonial  cinnabar  therefore,  whole 
ingredients  are  laborioufly  extract¬ 


ed  from  other  fubflances,  is  not 
different  from  the  common  cinna¬ 
bar  made  with  tbe  fame  mates  ials 
procured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
The  former  indeed  is  generally  of 
a  darker  colour  than  the  other,  and 
has  fomewhat  of  a  needled  appear¬ 
ance,  like  that  of  antimony  icfelf  ; 
from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  participate  of  the  metallic  part 
of  that  mineral.  Hut*  it  appears 
from  experiment,  that  both  the  co¬ 
lour  and  needled  form  are  entirely 
accidental,  and  owing  to  the  mixt 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
fulphur,  and  being  fublimed  in  a 
more  languid  manner. 

Mercurius  vit /e,  feu  pulvis 
Algerothi. 

Mercury  of  life  >  or  Alger otb’s  powder. 
Take  of 

Rectified  butter  of  antimony,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe. 

Pour  to  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fpring  water,  and  an  exceeding 
white  powder  will  be  precipitat¬ 
ed  !  edulcorate  this  by  repeated 
effufionsof  warm  water,  and  dry 
it  by  a  flow  fire. 

This  powder  has  not,  as  its 
name  flhould  feem  to  imply,  any 
thing  of  mercury  in  it,  but  is  folely. 
compofed  of  the  reguline  part  of 
rhe  antimony,  corroded  by  the 
acid  fpirit  of  fea  fait ;  which  acid 
is  fo  clolely  united,  as  not  to  be 
feparable  by  any  ablution  with  wa¬ 
ter.  Le  Mort  direCts  fome  alka¬ 
line  fait  to  be  diflblved  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  obtund  the  acid  : 
feveral  other  methods  alfo  have 
been  contrived  for  correcting  and  a- 
bating  the  force  of  this  violent  em e->- 
tic  ;  but  they  either  leave  it  ftill 
virulent,  or  render  it  inert.  It 
has  therefore  for  a  long  time  been 
laid  afide  by  practitioners,  and  the 
Edinburgh  college,  who  retained  it 
in  their  preceding  edition,  have,  at 
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the  late  revifal  of  their  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  expunged  it. 

Bezoardtcum  minerale. 

Bezoar  mineral. 

Take  any  quantity  of  butter  of  an¬ 
timony  newly  re&ified,  and  gra¬ 
dually  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  nitre, 
till  the  effervefcenceceafes.  Draw 
off  the  fpirit  in  a  glafs  vefiel, 
placed  in  a  fand  heat,  till  a  dry 
powder  remains  behind  :  add  to 
this  a  little  frefh  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  again  exficcate  it.  Repeat 
this  a  third  time:  then  commit 
the  powder  in  a  crucible  to  a 
naked  fire,  till  it  has  received 
an  almolt  white  heat,  and  detain 
it  in  this  (late  for  half  an  hour. 

This  preparation  may  be  eafier 
made,  and  with  greater  fafety  to 
the  operator,  by  dropping  the  but¬ 
ter  of  antimony  into  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  diddling  the  mixture  in  a  re¬ 
tort,  until  a  dry  white  mafs  is  left 
behind,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
calcined,  as  above  directed.  It 
may  likewife  be  made  by  diddling 
fpirit  of  nitre  from  the  mercurius 
vitae,  and  calcining  the  remainder  ; 
or  by  deflagrating  the  mercurius 
vitae  with  thrice  its  weight  of  pure 
nitre.  This  lad  method,  propofed 
by  Wedelius,  is  followed  by  the 
Auguftan  college. 

Bezoar  mineral  was  formerly 
held  in  great  edeem  as  a  diaphore¬ 
tic  ;  but  its  reputation  is  at  prefent 
almod  loft.  It  is  not  different  in 
medical  virtue,  or  in  any  fendble 
quality,  from  the  calces  of  anti¬ 
mony  made  directly  by  deflagra¬ 
tion  with  nitre,  fome  of  which  have 
generally  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
ffiops.  It  appears  at  firit  pretry 
extraordinary,  that  the  violent  cau- 
ftic,  butter  of  antimony,  thould  be 
rendered  indolent  by  the  corrofive 
fpirit  of  nitre:  how  this  happens 
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will  be  eadly  underftood,  upon 
confidering  that  the  nitrous  acid 
expels  the  marine  (to  which  the 
cauftic  quality  of  the  butter  isow¬ 
ing)  and  is  itfelf  expelled  Irommoft 
metallic  fubftances  by  fire. 

TARTARUM  EMETICUM.’ 

Emetic  tartar. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Walhed  crocus  of  antimony, 
Cryffals  of  tartar,  each  half  w 
pound ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together  for  half  ah 
hour ;  then  filter  the  liquor,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  it  by 
to  cryftallize. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar,  four  ounces  ; 
Glafs  of  antimony  powdered* 
two  ofinces. 

Boil  them  together  in  fix  pints  ef 
water,  for  ten  hours,  ffirring 
them  frequently  with  a  fpatula, 
and  adding  more  water  as  there 
is  occafion.  Filter  the  liquor 
while  warm  ;  and  evaporate  it, 
either  to  drynefs,  or  only  till  a 
pellicle  forms,  that  it  may  ffioot 
into  cryffals 

It  may  likewife  be  prepared,  in 
the  fame  manner,  from  the  cro¬ 
cus  metallorum  wafhed. 

Th  i  s  preparation  has  been  ufual- 
ly  made  with  the  unwafhed  crocus 
of  antimony:  by  employing,  as  here 
directed,  the  wafhed  crocus,  or  the 
glafs,  it  proves  of  a  whiter  colour, 
and  likewife  more  certain  in  • 
ftrength  (fee  page  533)  ;  thoughit 
will  (till  be  fomewhat  precarious 
in  this  laft  refpeft,  if  the  cry  ff  alii- 
zation  is  complied  with  :  for  fome 
of  the  tartar,  even  though  the  oper 
ration  is  performed  with  a  good~ 
deal  of  care,  will  be  apt  to  fhoot 
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by  itfelf,  retaining  little  or  nothing 
of  the  antimony.  It  lhould  feem 
therefore  more  eligible,  as  foon  as 
the  folution  has  palled  the  filter* 
to  proceed  to  the  total  evaporation 
bf  the  liquor,  or  at  leaft  to  eva¬ 
porate  lower  than  is  ufual  for  cry- 
ilallization,  that  the  whole  may 
ihootatonce. 

The  title  of  this  medicine  ex- 
prelTes  its  principal  operation.  It 
is  one  of  the  belt  of  the  antimonial 
emetics*  a&Ing  more  powerfully 
than  the  quantityof  crocus  contain¬ 
ed  in  it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though 
it  does  not  fo  much  ruffle  the  con- 
llitution.  And  indeed  antimonials 
in  general,  when  thus  rendered  fo- 
luble  by  vegetable  acids,  are  more 
fafe  and  certain  in  their  effe&s, 
than  the  violent  preparations  of 
that  mineral  exhibited  by  them- 
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felyes,-  the  former  never  varying  in 
their  action  from  a  difference  in  the 
food  taken  during  their  ufe,  or 
other  like  circumftances,  which  oc- 
cafioning  more  or  lefs  of  the  others 
to  be  dillolved,  make  them  operate 
with  different  degrees  of  force. 
Thus  crude  antimony,  where  acid 
food  has  been  liberally  taken,  has 
fometimes  proved  violently  eme¬ 
tic  ;  whilft,  in  other  circumftances, 
it  has  no  fuch  effett. 

The  dole  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  effedt 
of  an  emetic,  is  from  four  to  fix 
or  eight  grains.  It  may  likewife 
be  advantagcoufly  given  in  fmaller 
dofes,  half  a  grain  for  inftance,  as 
a  diaphoretic  and  alterative  in  cu¬ 
taneous  diforders;  and  added,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  grain,  as  a  ftimu- 
lus  to  ipecacuanha,  Sec. 

T.  IX. 
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Preparations  of  Bifmuth . 


THIS  metal  refembles  in  ap¬ 
pearance  the  regulus  of  an¬ 
timony;  but  differs  greatly  from  it, 
in  its  pharmaceutical  properties  and 
medical  qualities.  It  melts  in  a 
very  fmall  heat,  long  before  igni¬ 
tion  ;  and  totally  diffolves,  with 
great  effervefcence,  in  aquafortis, 
which  only  corrodes  the  antimo¬ 
nial  metal.  As  a  medicine,  it 
feems,  when  pure,  to  have  little 
or  no  effedt ;  though  fome  prepa¬ 
rations  of  it  were  formerly  account¬ 
ed  diaphoretic.  At  prelent,  only 
one  preparation  comes  under  the 
notice  of  the  apothecary  or  che- 
mift,  and  that  defigned  for  exter¬ 
nal  ufe. 

Ma  GJSTERIUM  BISMUTH  I. 
Magijlery  of  bifmuth. 
Diflblve  bifmuth  in  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  aquafortis,  without  heat, 
adding  the  bifmuth  by  little  and 


little  at  a  time.  Pour  the  folu¬ 
tion  into  fixteen  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  fair  water  :  it  will  grow 
milky,  and  on  Handing  for  fome 
time,  depofite  a  bright  white 
precipitate:  the  addition  of  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  will  expedite  the  pre¬ 
cipitation.  Wafh  the  powder  in 
frelh  parcels  of  water;  and  dry 
it  in  a  fiiady  place  betwixt  two 
papers. 

This  preparation  is  of  fome 
efteem  as  a  cofmetic,  which  is  the 
only  ufe  it  is  now  applied  to.  The 
diaphoretic  virtues,  attributed  to 
it  when  taken  internally,  have  very 
little  foundation,  and  by  the  pre- 
fent  practice  are  not  at  all  regarded 
It  was  propofed  to  be  received  in 
our  pharmacopoeia  at  the  late  re- 
vifal,  but  was  found  much  too  in- 
fignificant  to  be  admited  there. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  X. 

Preparations  of  zinc . 


THIS  metal  melts  in  a  red 
heat  >  and  if  the  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  flames,  and  fublimes  into 
light,  white,  downy  flowers ;  if 
the  air  is  excluded,  it  arifes,  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  in  its  metallic  form. 
Sulphur,  which  unites  with,  or 
fcorifies  all  the  other  metals  except 
gold,  does  not  adt  on  zinc.  Acids 
of  every  kind  diflolve  it. 

Zinc,  its  flowers  or  calces,  and 
folutions,  taken  internally,  prove 
flrong  and  quick  emetics  ;  in  fmall 
dofes,  they  are  faid  to  be  diapho¬ 
retic.  Externally,  they  are  cool¬ 
ing,  aftringent,  and  deficcative. 

PuRIFICATIO  ZINCI. 
Purification  of  zinc . 

Melt  zinc  with  a  heat  no  greater 
than  is  juft  fufficierit  to  keep  it 
fluid.  Stir  it  (trongly  with  an 
iron  rod, and  throw  in  alternate¬ 
ly  pieces  of  fulphur  and  of  tal¬ 
low,  the  firft  in  largeft  quantity. 
If  any  confident  matter,  or  fco- 
ria,  forms  on  the  top,  take  it 
off,  and  continue  the  procefs,  un¬ 
til  the  fulphur  is  found  to  burn 
freely  and  totally  away  on  the 
furface  of  the  fluid  zinc. 

Zinc  ufually  contains  a  portion 
©f  lead,  which  this  procefs  effec¬ 
tually  feparates.  Sulphur  united 
with  lead  fotirts  a  mafs,  which 
does  not  melt  in  any  degree  of  fire 
that  zinc  is  capable  of  fuftaining. 

Flores  zinci. 

Flowers  of  zinc. 

Let  a  large  and  very  deep  crucible, 
or  other  deep  earthen  veffel,  be 


placed  in  a  'furnace,  in  an  in¬ 
clined  fituation,only  halfupright. 
Put  a  fmall  quantity  of  zinc  into? 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and  ap-j 
ply  a  moderate  fire,  no  greater 
than  is  necefiary  to  make  the 
zinc  flame;  white  flowers  will 
arife,  and  adhere  about  the  fides 
of  the  veffel  like  wool.  When; 
the  zinc  ceafes  to  flame,  ftir  it 
with  an  iron  rod,  and  continue  i 
.  this  operation  till  the  whole  is 
fublimed. 

These  flowers  fhould  feem 
preferable  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
to  tutty,  and  the  more  impure 
fublimates  of  zinc,  which  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  brafs  works;  and  like- 
wife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore 
of  this  metal,  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  earth,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  portion]of  heterogeneous 
metallic  matter. 

Sal,  feu  vitriolum  zinci. 

Salt,  or  ^vitriol  of  zinc. 
DifTolve  purified  zinc,  by  a  gentle 
heat  of  fand,  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  four  of 
water.  Filter  the  folution,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  it  to 
cryftallize. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi¬ 
triol.  It  differs  from  the  common 
white  vitriol,  and  the  fal  <vitrioli 
of  the  (hops,  only  in  being  purer, 
and  perfectly  free  from  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  copper,  orfuch  other  foreign 
metallic  bodies  as  the  others  gene¬ 
rally  contain. 
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SECT.  xr.. 

Compound  metallic  preparations . 


LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSUS. 

j The  medicinal  Jione. 

Lend. 

TA  K  E  of 
Litharge, 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole. 
Alum,  each  half  a  pound ; 
Colcothar  of  green  vitriol,  three 
ounces ; 

Vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 
Mix  and  dry  them  till  they  grow 
hard. 


This  preparation  is  employed  ex¬ 
ternally  as  an  aftringent,  lor  fatten¬ 
ing  loofe  teeth,  preferving  the 
gums,  healing  and  drying  up  ul¬ 
cers  and  wounas,  and  repreffing 
defluxions  of  thin  acrid  humours 
upon  the  eyes.  It  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  injections  for  checking  a 
gonorrhoea,  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled.  A  preparation  much  re- 
fembling  this  is  faid,  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  French  academy,  to 
be  greatly  efteemed  among  the  fur- 
geons  in  the  army  as  a  vulnerary. 


a  fmall  heat,  until  the  matter 
remains  dry,  and  aflumes  a  red 
colour. 

If  the  procefs  isftopt  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  dry,  it  has  exactly 
the  appearance  of  Colbatch’s 
powder.  It  mud  be  kept  clofe 
from  the  air,  otherwise  it  deli- 
quiates. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  ftyptic, 
with  which  fo  much  noife  was 
made  fome  time  ago,  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  novum  lumen  chirur - 
gi& ;  and  for  the  fale  of  which, 
a  patent  was  procured  :  only  in 
that  was  ufed  oil  of  vitriol,  in- 
ftead  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  this,  a 
difference  not  very  material.  The 
preparation  ftands  recommended  in 
all  kinds  of  haemorrhages  and  im- 
moderatefluxes,both  internally  and 
externally  :  the  dofe  is  from  four 
grains  to  twelve.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  efficacious  ftyptic,  but  for 
internal  ufe  a  dangerous  one.  See 
the  article  Lead,  and  its  prepa¬ 
rations. 


SpECIFICUM  ADSTRINGENS 

Maetzii. 

An  ajlringent  preparation  taken 
from  MaetZt  which  has 'been  fold 
under  the  name  of 

Colbatch's  ftyptic  powder. 

Take  any  quantity  of  iron  filings, 
and  as  much  fpirit  of  fait  as  will 
rife  above  them  three  or  four 
inches.  Digeft  them  together 
with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  fpirit 
ceafes  to  aft  on  the  metal ;  then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  evaporate  it 
to  one  half,  and  add  thereto  an 
equal  weight  of  fugar  of  lead. 
Continue  the  evaporation,  with 


Antihecticum  PoTerii. 
Poterius’s  antibeftic. 

Take  of 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony,  fix 
ounces ; 

Fine  tin,  three  ounces. 

Melt  thefe  together  in  a  crucible  t 
then  pour  them  out  into  a  warm 
greafed  mortar,  and  when  the 
mafs  is  grown  cold,  grind  it  into 
a  powder.  Add  to  this  thrice 
its  weight  of  pure  nitre,  and  de¬ 
flagrate  the  mixture  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  throwing  in  only  a  fpoon- 
ful  at  a  time ;  then  calcine  it 

[that 
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[that  is,  keep  it  in  fufion]  for 
an  hour ;  and  having  afterwards 
ground  it  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  pour  thereon  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  warm  water: 
ftir  them  well  together  with  a 
peftle,  till  the  water  grows  milky, 
which,  thus  loaded  with  the  finer 
parts  of  the  powder,  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  frefli  water  put 
to  the  remainder :  repeat  this 
operation  till  nothing  but  in- 
diffoluble  feces  remain  behind. 
Suffer  alt  the  milky  liquors  to 
reft  ;  a  powder  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  which  is  to  be  wafhed 
with  repeared  affufions  of  warm 
water,  and  laftly  dried  for  ufe. 

The  regulusof  antimony  Ihould 
be  melted  before  the  tin  is  added 
to  it ;  for  if  they  both  are  put  in¬ 
to  the  crucible  together,  a  part  of 
the  tin  will  be  diffipated  by  the 
heat  requifite  for  the  fufion  of  the 
rcgulus. 

The  chemifts  have  been  greatly 
divided  with  regard  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  thefe  two  ingredients 
ought  to  bear  to  one  another. 
Some  vary  fo  much  from  the  above 
prefcription,  as  to  order  two  parts 
of  the  antimonial  regulus  to  one 
of  tin  j  others  no  more  than  one 
part  of  the  former  to  fix  of  the 
latter.  Nor  have  they  agreed  up¬ 
on  the  colour  which  this  prepara¬ 
tion  ought  to  have ;  fome  prefer¬ 
ring  that  which  is  perfeflly  white; 
whilft  others  look  upon  a  bluifh 
tinge  as  a  mark  of  the  proportions 
having  been  duly  obferved,  and 
the  operation  regularly  performed  : 
in  the  procefs  above,  it  feems  in¬ 
tended  to  be  white :  for  without 
the  obfervanct  of  certain  enchei- 
refes,  not  there  mentioned,  as  par¬ 
ticularly  calcining  the  powder  after 
the  ablution,  if  will  fcarce  have 
any  thing  of  a  bluUh  caft. 

Pra&ical  phyficians  do  not  differ 
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lefs  in  the  accounts  which  they 
give  of  the  virtues  of  this  celebrat¬ 
ed  medicine.  Some  extol  it  as  an 
excellent  diaphoretic,  &c.  others 
are  ready  to  vouch,  that  it  has 
done  moft  eminent  fervice  in  hec¬ 
tical  cafes;  whilft  many,  of  no 
fmall  note,  are  not  only  confident 
that  it  has  none  of  the  virtues  at¬ 
tributed  to  it,  but  utterly  condemn 
it  as  unfafe,  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  very  diforders  faid  to 
be  remedied  by  its  ufe.  This  af¬ 
fair  probably  will  not  be  fatisfa&o- 
rily  determined,  till  the  virtues  of 
calx  of  tin  and  calx  of  antimony 
(which  this  medicine  is  a  mixture 
of)  (hall  be  better  afeertained  than 
they  are  at  prefent.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  ufe  of  the  antiheflic  is  in 
common  practice  laid  afide;  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  ever  introduced 
again. 

Bbzoardicum  Jovialb. 

Bezoar  with  tin . 

Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimony,  three 
ounces ; 

Pure  tin,  two  ounces  ; 

Corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  five 
ounces. 

Melt  the  regulus  of  antimony  in  a 
crucible,  and  put  to  it  the  tin, 
fo  as  to  make  a  new  regulus ;  to 
which,  after  being  levigated, 
add  the  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
diftil  the  mixture  in  a  retort. 
Let  the  butter  which  arifes  in  this 
procefs,  be  fixed  by  three  re¬ 
peated  diftillations  with  thrice 
its  own  quantity  of  fpirit  of  ni¬ 
tre.  The  powder  is  then  to  be 
calcined;  thrown,  whilft  ignited, 
into  a  proper  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  wine;  and  afterwards  dried 
for  ufe. 

This  preparation  is  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing.  The 
butter  feems  to  contain  more  of 
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ie  tin,  than  of  the  antimonial  re- 
jlus,  united  with  the  marine  acid 
f  the  fubiimate :  the  nitrous  fpirit 
tpels  the  marine,  and  is  itfelf  af- 
:rwards  expelled  in  the  calcina- 
on ;  leaving  the  powder  a  mere 
dx,  fimilar  to  one  prepared  from 
ie  fame  ingredients  in  a  let's  trou- 
lefome  manner,  by  deflagration 
dth  nitre. 

,/EtHIOPS  ANTIMONIALIS. 

Antimonial  ethiops. 

,et  equal  quantities  of  antimony 
and  fea  fait  be  melted  together 
in  a  crucible  for  an  hour  ;  when 
grown  Cold,  a  regulus  (impro¬ 
perly  fo  called)  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom  ;  which  is  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  fcorire  that  lie 
above  it,  and  ground  with  an 
equal  weight  of  purified  quick- 
filver,  until  they  are  united. 

This  medicine  is  faid  to  be  of 
:markable  efficacy  in  venereal 
afes  of  long  (landing,  in  cance¬ 
ls  tumours,  fcorbutic  and  fcro- 
hulous  diforders,  obftinate  glan- 
ular  obflrudtions,  and  fundry  o- 
ier  chronical  diftempers  which  e- 
ide  the  force  of  the  common  me- 
icines.  A  few  grains  may  be  given 
t  firft  ;  and  the  dofe  gradually  in- 
reafed,  according  to  its  operation, 
a  a  fcruple  or  more.  It  adts  chiefly 
y  promoting  perfpiration  :  in  fome 
onftitutions,  it  proves  purgative; 
nd  in  others,  if  the  dofe  is  confi- 
erable,  emetic. 

Sundry  other  preparations  of  this 
ind  have  of  late  been  held  by 
ome  people  in  confiderable  efteem, 
hough  not  taken  notice  of  by 
ornrnon  pra£cice.  They  have  been 
;enerally  compofed  of  mercury  u- 
ited  by  triture  either  with  crude 
ntimony,  the  medicinal  regulus, 
r  the  golden  or  precipitated  fui- 
hur. 
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•  Mr.  Malouin,  of  the  faculty  pf 
Paris,  made  trial  of  different  me- 
thodstor  uniting  mercury  and  crude 
antimony  into  an  ethiops.  Thofe 
which  fucceeded  1  fliall  here  extract 
from  his  chimie  medicinale. 

On  grinding  together  two  parts 
of  antimony  and  one  of  mercury, 
the  mercurial  globules  difappeared 
in  three  hours,  and  the  compound 
proved  fimilar  in  appearance  to  the 
.ethiops  made  with  the  fame  pro¬ 
portions  of  mercury  and  common 
fulphur.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti¬ 
mony  and  mercury  were  much  more 
difficultly  united,  requiring  the  tri¬ 
ture  to  be  continued  for  two  days; 
though  it  was  found  alfo,  even 
with  thefe  proportions,  that  when 
the  mercury  was  added,  not  all  at 
once,  but  by  little  and  little,  the 
union  might  be  effected  in  five 
hours.  As  common  ethiops  is  made 
more  perfect,  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
timate  union  of  the  ingredients,  by 
heat  than  by  triture  ;  the  moft  per¬ 
fect  antimonial  ethiops  alfo  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  fire,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

A  heated  crucible  is  to  be- rubbed 
in  the  inlide  with  tallow,  imme¬ 
diately  covered,  and  fet  in  the 
fire.  When  red  hot,  throw  in 
the  antimony  beaten  into  coarfe 
powder,  and  cover  the  veflel  a- 
gain.  When  the  antiihony  is 
melted,  take  the  crucible  out  of 
the  fire,  throw  in  a  fmall  bit  of 
tallow,  pour  an  equal  weight 
of  heated  mercury  on  different 
parts  of  the  furface,  cover  the 
crucible  for  a  moment,  and, 
while  the  mixture  is  ftili  fluid, 
pour  it  out  into  a  heated  iron 
mortar.  When  grown  cold,  re¬ 
duce  it  into  a  powder,  which  is 
to  be  levigated  on  a  marble. 

On  this  black  powder  the  au¬ 
thor  directs  fome  fpirit  of  wine  to 
N  n  be 
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be  burnt  two  or  three  times;  an 
article  which  may  very  lately  be 
omitted,  as  it  can  nowife  affedt 
the  medicine.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  procefs  relates  to  the  degree 
of  heat  of  the  melted  antimony  : 
if  it  is  not  fufficiently  fluid,  the 
mercury  cannot  equably  unite  with 
jt ;  and  if  over  hot,  great  part  of 
the  mercury  will  be  diffipated. 

Mr.  Malouin  commends  this  ethi- 
ops,  as  a  medicine  of  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  glandular  obflrudlions,  ob- 
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ftinate  cutaneous  maladies  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  inveterate  rheuma- 
tifms,  &c.  It  adts  mod  commonly 
by  urine  and  perfpiration,  rare¬ 
ly  purges,  or  occafions  only  fome 
flight  naufere.  The  dole  is  from 
one  grain  to  twenty,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  that  is,  from  one  to 
flxty  grains  in  a  day.  In  fome 
perfons  a  dram  has  no  fenfible 
operation  ;  others  are  moved  by 
fix  grains. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Powders. 


HIS  form  receives  fuch 
materials  only,  as  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  fufficiently 
ried  to  become  pulverable,  with- 
ut  the  lofs  of  their  virtue.  There 
re  many  fubftances,  however,  of 
bis  kind,  which  cannot  be  con- 
eniently  taken  in  powder :  bitter, 
crid,  fetid  drugs,  are  too  difa- 
reeable:  emollient  and  mucilagi- 
ous  herbs  and  roots  are  too  bill- 
y:  pure  gums  cohere,  and  be- 
ome  tenacious  in  the  mouth  ;  fixt 
lkaline  falts  liquefy  upon  expofing 
he  compofition  to  the  air  i  and  vo- 
atile  alkalies  exhale. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extem¬ 
poraneous  prefcription,  is  general- 
y  about  half  a  dram :  it  rarely  ex- 
reeds  a  whole  dram ;  and  is  not 
)ften  lefs  than  a  fcruple.  Sub- 
knees  which  produce  powerful  ef¬ 
fects  in  fmaller  dofes  are  not  trufted 
;o  this  form,  ur.lefs  their  bulk  is 
ncreafed  by  additions  of  lefs  effi- 
:acy :  thofe  which  require  to  be 
given  in  larger  ones,  are  better  fit- 
;ed  for  other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the 
lighter  powders  in,  is  any  agree¬ 


able  thin  liquid.  The  ponderous 
powders,  particularly  thofe  prepar¬ 
ed  from  metallic  fubftances,  require 
a  more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  fyrups; 
for  from  thin  ones,  they  foon  fub- 
fide.  Refinous  fubftances  likewife 
are  moft  commodioufty  taken  in 
thick  liquors:  in  thin  ones,  they  are 
apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are 
not  eafily  again  diftoluble. 

Generalrulesjor  making  powders. 

I. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  carious,  decayed,  or 
impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  powders  :  the  ftalks  and 
corrupted  parts  of  plants  are  to 
be  feparated  [£  ] 

If. 

The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be 
fprinkled,  during  their  pulveri¬ 
zation,  with  a  few  drops  of  any 
proper  water  [£.] 

III. 

The  moifter  aromatics  may  be 
dried  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
before  they  are  committed  to  the 
nionar  [£.] 

N  n  z  IV.  Gums, 
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IV. 

Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubftances  as 
are  difficultly  pulverable,  ffiould 
be  pounded  along  with  the  drier 
ones,  that  they  may  pafs  the  fieve 
together  [E.] 

V. 

o  part  ffiould  be  feparated  for 
life,  until  the  whole  quantity  put 
into  the  mortar  has  paffed  the 
fieve,  and  the  feveral  liftings 
been  mixed  together ;  for  thofe 
parts  of  one  and  the  fame  fubjedt, 
which  powder  firft,  may  prove 
different,  at  leaft  in  degree  of 
efficacy  from  the  reft. 

VI. 

Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be 
prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vef- 
fels  veiy  clofely  ftopt  [£.] 

If  powders  are  long  kept,  and 
not  carefully  fecured  from  the  air, 
their  virtue  is  in  great  meafure  de- 
ftroyed, although  the partsin  which 
it  confilts  ffiould  not  in  other  cir- 
cumltances  prove  volatile.  Thus, 
though  the  virtues  of  ipecacoanha 
are  fo  fixt  as  to  remain  entire  even 
in  extracts  made  with  proper  men- 
firua,  yet,  as  the  college  of  Wir- 
temberg  obferves,  if  the  powdered 
root  be  expofed  for  a  length  of 
time  to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  emetic 
quality. 

PULVIS  ANTILYSSUS. 

[  Powder  againjl  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dop. 

L.  E. 

JTake  of 

Affi-coloured  ground  liverwort, 
two  ounces; 

Black  pepper,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a  pow¬ 
der. 

In  our  former  pharmacopoeia, 
the  quantity  of  pepper  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  herb  :  which  render¬ 
ing  the  powder  greatly  too  hot, 


the  above  diminution  of  it  became 
neceffary.  The  virtue  which  this 
medicine  has  been  celebrated  for, ; 
is  expreffed  in  its  title:  the  dofe  is 
a  dram  and  a  half,  to  be  taken  in 
the  morning  falling,  in  half  a  pint 
of  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  morn- 
ings^  together.  See  page  166. 

PULVIS  ARI  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  arum . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Arum  root,  freffi  dried,  two 
ounces ; 

Yellow  water-flag  roots, 

Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one  ' 
ounce ; 

Crabs-eyes  prepared. 

Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Salt  of  wormwood,  two  drams. 
Beat  them  into  a  powder,  which  is 

to  be  kept  in  a  clofe  velfel. 

i 

In  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  one  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  in  this  compofition  was  call¬ 
ed  acorus  *vulgi  or  'vulgaris ;  a 
name  which  has  been  applied,  by 
different  writers,  both  to  calamus 
aromaticus ,  and  to  the  gladiolus  lit- 
teusy  or  common  yellow  water-flag. 
In  this  uncertainty,  the  compound¬ 
ers  generally  took  the  former.  But 
as  the  medicine  was  firft  contrived 
by  a  German  phylician,  Birkmann, 
and  as  in  fome  of  the  German 
pharmacopoeias,  the  acorus  'vulgaris 
is  explained  to  be  the  water-flag, 
the  London  college  have  now,  ra¬ 
ther  in  qonformitity  to  the  original 
prefcription,  than  from  any  opinion 
of  the  virtues  of  the  water-flag 
(which  appear,  when  the  root  is 
dried  and  powdered,  to  be  very 
inconfiderable)  made  choice  of  this 
laft,  and  expreffed  it  by  a  name 
which  more  clearly  diftinguiffies  it 
from  the  other.  The  caution  of 
keeping  the  powder  in  a  clofe  vef- 
fel,  is  a  very  neceffary  one;  for 
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if  expofed  to  the  air,  the  alkaline 
fait,  imbibing  moifture  from  it, 
would  run  into  a  liquid  (late.  Two 
alkaline  falts  have  been  generally 
direded ;  but  as  they  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  name  (fee  page 
426.)  one  of  them  is  here  juftly 
omitted,  and  fupplied  by  a  propor¬ 
tionable  increaleof  the  other.  Pof- 
fibly  the  prepared  crabs-eyes  might 
alfo  have  been  dropt,  unlefs  they 
are  intended  to  augment  the  vo- 
lume  of  the  medicine  (an  intention 
not  very  neceffary  in  this  compo- 
fition)  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  medicinal  virtue  which  al¬ 
kaline  falts  do  not  poffefs  in  a 
greater  degree. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark 
in  the  former  edition  of  this  book, 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
late  revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
have  omitted  the  crabs-eyes,  and 
continued  the  former  pradice  of 
ufing  calamus  aromaticus  for  the 
acorus  'vulgaris.  They  have  like- 
wife  exchanged  the  cinnamon  for 
canella  alba  ;  and  the  alkaline  fait 
for  a  neutral  one,  better  fuited  to 
the  form  of  a  powder.  Their  pre- 
fent  formula  is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Arum  roots,  newly  dried,  two 
ounces ; 

Calomus  aromaticus, 

Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
ounce; 

Canella  alba,  (lx  drams  ; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  pow¬ 
der. 

The  pulvis  art  compufttus  was 
originally  intended  as  a  ftomachic  : 
and  in  weakneffes  and  relaxations 
of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with 
a  furcharge  of  vifcid  humours,  it 
is  doubtlefs  a-verv  ufeful  medicine. 

j 

it  frequently  alfo  has  good  effeds  in 
rheumatic  cafe?,  of  which.  I  have 
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known  fome  infiances:  the  dofe 
may  be  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  any 
convenient  liquor.  It  fhould  be 
ufed  as  frefh  as  poffible,  for  its  vir¬ 
tue  fuffers  greatly  in  keeping :  the 
arum  root  in  particular,  its  capital 
ingredient,  foon  lofes  the  pungency 
in  which  its  efficacy  principally 
confids*. 

PULVIS  e  BOLO 
COMPOSITUS  fine  OPIO. 
Compound  powder  of  bole  with¬ 
out  opium . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
half  a  pound  ; 

Cinnamon,  four  ounces; 
Tormentil  root, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  three  ounces ; 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow¬ 
der. 

PULVIS  e  BOLO 
COMPOSITUS  cum  OPIO. 
Compound  powder  of  bole  with 
opium . 

Lond. 

Take  of  opium  {trained,  three 
drams. 

Dry  it  a  little,  fo  as  to  render  it 
eafily  pulverable ;  and  add  it  to 
the  foregoing  fpecies,  that  they 
may  all  beat  into  a  powder  to¬ 
gether. 

j 

This  powder,  with  opium,  is  an 
elegant  reform  of  the  fpecies  of 
Fracaltorius’s  confedion,  common¬ 
ly  called  diafcordium ;  confiding  on¬ 
ly  of  fuch  of  the  ingredients  of  that 
compofition,  as  are  moil  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
at  prefent  prefcribed.  Forty-five 
grains  of  the  powder  contain  one 
of  opium. 
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The  powder  is  directed  to  be 
kept  in  the  Ihops  without  opium, 
for  cafes,  where  the  aliiftance  of 
that  drug  is  not  wanted.  It  is  a 
warm,  glutinous  aihingent  ;  and  is 
given  in  fluxes,  or  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  this  clafs  are 
proper,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  hair 
a  dram. 

PULVIS  e  CERUSSA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  po  wder  of  ceru  fj'e . 
Lond. 

Take  of 

CerufTe,  five  ounces; 

Sarcocolla,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  j 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow¬ 
der. 

This  compofition  is  the  trocbifci 
albi  ofRazi,  brought  back  to  its 
original  fimplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the 
needlefs  trouble  of  making  it  into 
troches.  It  is  employed  for  exter¬ 
nal  purpofes,  as  in  collyria,  loti¬ 
ons,  and  inje&ions,  for  repelling 
acrimonious  humours ;  and  in  in¬ 
flammations. 

PULVI3  e  CHELIS 
CANCRORUM  COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  crabs-claws. 
Lond. 

Take  of  ^ 

The  tips  of  crabs  claws  prepar¬ 
ed,  one  pound  ; 

Pearls  prepared, 

Red  coral  prepared,  each  three 
ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  coral  prepared,  one  ounce  ; 
Black  tips  or  crabs-claws  prepar¬ 
ed,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 


Th  ese  powders  have  loft  feveraj 
of  their  ingredients,  without  am 
injury  to  their  virtues  ;  and  poflibb 
they  would  (till  bear  a  farther  re 
duCtion  ;  for  both  the  crabs- eye 
and  claws  are  by  themfelves  at  leaf 
as  effectual  as  any  compofition  o: 
them  with  pearls  and  coral.  If 
feme  of  our  hofpitals,  the  follow¬ 
ing  compofition  is  fubilituted. 

PELVIS  TESTACEUS 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  tejiaceous  powder. 
Take  of 

Oyflerfhells  prepared,  one  pound  j 

White  chalk,  half  a  pound. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  cheap  abforbent  powder  Is 
at  leaft  equally  valuable,  as  a  me-j 
dicine,  with  the  more  coftly  and 
compounded  crabs-claw  and  bezo-j 
ardic  powders  of  the  fhops.  Thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  are  givenf 
from  half  a  fcruple  to,haIf  a  dram, 
for  abforbing  or  deflroying acidities 
in  the  fir  ft  pslfages;  which  feems 
to  be  the  only  good  effeCt  that  can 
be  reafonably  expeCted  from  thefe 
Ample  antacid  earths.  If  they  meet* 
with  no  acid  to  diflblve  them,  they 
promile  to  be  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  (fee  page  62.)  They1 
have  been  often  given  in  fevers, 
under  the  notion  of  aiexipharmacs 
and  fudorifics,  from  a  fuppofition 
that  thefe  diforders  are  occafioned 
by  a  latent  acid  ;  and,  though  this 
theory  is  now  exploded,  the  prac¬ 
tice  built  upon  it  is,  in  good  mea- 
fure,  flill  continued.  So  far  are 
abiorbents  from  being  ufeful  in 
thefe  cafes,  that  Tub&ances  of  a 
diieClly  contrary  quality,  mild  aci¬ 
dulous  liquors,  are  in  general  the 
moil  fuccefsful  remedies,  wherever 
the  vis  vita  is  nottoo  far  deprefled  ; 
and  where  it  is,  the  infipid  indolent 
earths  can  contribute  nothing  '  to 
lupport  or  raife  it. 


Powders. 


Chap.  i. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  a  quality  hitherto  little 
expected  from  thefe  kinds  of  fub- 
ftances  ;  that  of  ftrongly  promot¬ 
ing  putrefaction.  Flefh  mixed  with 
a  fmall  proportion  of  chalk,  and 
expofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  not  only  cor¬ 
rupts  fooner  than  without  this  ad' 
dition,  but  likewife  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  refolving  in  a  few  days  in¬ 
to  a  perfect  mucus.  This  quality 
of  the  absorbent  powders  (lor  the 
difcovery  of  which,  with  many  o- 
ther  curious  experiments  on  the 
fame  fubjeCt,  the  public  are  obliged 
to  the  ingenious  L)r.  Pringle)  feems 
to  forbid  their  ufe  in  al!  thofe  kinds 
of  fevers,  where  the  animal  juices 
are  already  too  much  di.pofed  to  a 
putrefactive  ftate.  We  have  above 
©bferved,that,in  thefe cales,  though 
very  frequently  employed,  they  are 
at  beft  unferviceable ;  perhaps  their 
ill  efFeCts  would  be  oftener  feen,  if 
it  was  notjfor  the  quantity  of  acids 
ufually  given  in  acute  dileafes. 

PULVIS  BEZOARDICUS. 

Bezoardic  powder . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  one  pound ; 

Oriental  Bezoar  prepared,  one 
ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

Bezoar  has  hitherto  been  an 
ingredient  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
iition,  which  was  then  called  Gaf- 
coigne’s  powder  ;  though  notwith- 
ftanding  the  addition  which  this 
article  made  to  the  price,  it  added 
nothing  to  the  virtue  of  the  me¬ 
dicine.  The  college  of  London 
have  therefore  very  prudently  di¬ 
rected  ah  abforbent  powder,  with¬ 
out  this  coftly  article  ;  and  com- 
pofed  another  diftinguilhed  by  its 
name,  fcr  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 
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expeCt  any  particular  virtues  from 
it.  The  Edinburgh  college  have 
entirely  expunged  this  unneceffary 
drug,  and  take  no  farther  notice  of 
it  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  than 
bareiy  giving  it  a  place  in  the  ca¬ 
talogue  of  fimples. 

PULVIS  CONTRAYERVA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayerva . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  a  pound  and  a  half ; 

Comrayerva  root,  five  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  drams  ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  twp  drams; 

Englifh  fatfron,  one  drain* 

Compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  two  ounces. 

Make  them  into  a  powder. 

These  powders  were  former!/ 
directed  to  be  made  up  into  balls 
with  water  (and  then  called  Lapis 
contrayerva)  a  pieceof  trouble 
now  laid  afide  as  needlefs,  for  i-c 
was  neceffary  to  reduce  the  balls 
into  powder  again  before  the/ 
could  be  ufed.  Nor  did  that  form 
contribute,  as  has  been  imagined, 
to  their  prefervation  j  for  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
powder  will  lofe  more  by  being 
kept  for  a  reafonabie  length  of 
time  in  a  clofe-ftopt  glafs,  than  the 
balls  will,  in  the  humeCtation  with 
water,  and  exficcation  in  the  air, 
before  they  are  fit  for  being  put  by 
to  keep.  Thefe  medicines  have  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  an 
alexipharmacand  fuclorific,than  the 
two  foregoing  compofitions.  The 
contrayerva,  fnakeroot,  and  faffron, 
by  chemfeives  are  fuch,  and  prove 
very  ierviceal  le  in  low  fevers, 

N  n  4  where 
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where  the  vis  vita  is  weak,  and  a 
diaphorefis  to  he  promoted.  .  It  is 
poffible,  that  the  crabs-claw  pow¬ 
ders  are  of  no  farther  fervice  than 
as  they  divide  thefe  powerful  in¬ 
gredients,  and  render  them  fup- 
portable  to  the  ftomach. 

PULVIS  ad  EPiLEPTICOS 
de  GUTTETA  didus. 

Epileptic  powder . 

Edinb. 

Take 

.  Wild  valerian  root. 

Peony  root,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  has  undergone 
a  great  reduction  of  its  ingredients, 
to  its  advantage  as  a  medicine; 
the  articles  rejected  being  either 
in'fignificant,  or  at  beft  far  inferior 
to  thofe  retained,  and  confequent- 
lyincreafmg  the  bulk  of  the  coin- 
polition,  without  communicating 
a  proportionable  lhare  of  efficacy. 
Perhaps,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
peony  roots  are  not  altogether  un¬ 
exceptionable.  The  powder,  how¬ 
ever,  as  now  reformed,  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  medicine  of  fome 
importance  for  the  purpofes  ex- 
prefled  in  its  title,  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  fimilar  intention  in  other 
pharmacopoeias.  The  dofe  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  dram  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  from  half  a  dram  to 
two  drams  for  adults.  The  ab¬ 
sorbent  powders,  generally  direded 
in  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  are 
here  more  prudently  omitted,  as 
they  may  eafily  be  mixed  extem- 
poraneoufly,  where  particular  cafes 
may  require  them.  For  children, 
thefe  additions  are  often  neceilary, 
as  in  moll  of  their  dilorders,  acidi¬ 
ties  in  the  firft  paflages  have  a  con- 
liderable  lhare ;  in  adults,  they  are 
rarely  of  ufe. 

PULVIS  e  MYRRHA 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound  powder  of  myrrh. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves,  dried, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Myrrh;  each  an  ounce  and 

half; 

Afafetida, 

Sagapenum, 

Rullia  caftor, 

Opopanax,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pows 
der. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  th 
trochifci  e  myrrh  a,  a  compofitio 
contrived  by  Razi  againft  uterim 
obtfrudions.  It  may  be  taken  ii 

j 

any  convenient  vehicle,  or  mad 
into  bolufes,  from  a  fcruple  to  J 
dram  or  more,  two  or  three  time 
a  day. 

PULVIS  ad  PARTUM. 
Powder  to  promote  delivery, 
Edinb . 

Take  of 

Borax,  half  an  ounce; 

Caftor, 

Saffron ,  each  a  dram  and  a  half ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  eight  drops;  I 
Oil  of  amber,  fix  drops. 

Beat  the  fpecies  together  into  aj 
powder,  to  which  add  the  oils^ 
and  mix  the  whole  well  toge¬ 
ther. 

This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  efleem  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
prefled  in  its  title  :  neverthelefs, 
its  real  efficacy,  and  what  ffiare 
thereof  is  owing  to  each  of  the 
ingredients,  has  not  been  fufficiently 
determined:  the  borax,  though  by 
fome  thought  to  be  of  little  import 
tance,  does  not  perhaps  contribute 
the  leaft  to  its  virtue.  The  dofe  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  or  fo 
much  as  can  be  conveniently  taken 
up  at  once  on  the  point  of  a  knife. 
It  fhould  be  kept  in  a  very  clofe 

veffel. 


y 
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veffel,  otherwife  it  will  foon  lofe  a 
confiderable  deal  of  its  more  valu¬ 
able  parts. 

PULVIS  e  SCAMMONIO 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  fcammony. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  four  ounces ; 

Calcined  hartlhorn  prepared, 
three  ounces. 

Grind  them  diligently  together  in¬ 
to  a  powder. 

Here  the  fcammony  is  divided 
by  the  earthy  calx,  and  thus  ren¬ 
dered  fomewhat  more  foluble,  and 
Jefs  adhefive  ;  hence  its  purgative 
quality  is  promoted,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  becomes  lefs  griping. 
The  dofe  of  the  compound  is  from 
fifteen  grains  to  half  a  dram. 

This  powder  has  been  ufuallv 
prepared  with  diaphoretic  antimony 
and  cryftals  of  tartar  (inftead  of  the 
calcined  hartlhorn  above  directed) 
and  called  from  its  firft  publilher, 
PULVIS  CORNACHINI,  which, 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
is  thus  directed. 

Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony. 

Creme  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  dram  or  more.  In  other 
prefcriptions,  the  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  fcammony,  as 
the  calcined  hartlhorn  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  formula.  It  appears  pro¬ 
bable,  that  neither  of  thefe  ingre¬ 
dients  are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than 
as  they  divide  the  texture  of  the 
fcammony;  though  Cornachini 
propofes  notable  advantage  from 
fome  deobftruenr  quality  in  the  tar¬ 
tar,  whereby  the  veffels  ihail  be 
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opened,  and  the  noxious  humours 
prepared  for  expulfion ;  and  from 
the  preparation  of  antimony ,  though 
it  have  no  fenfible  operation,  he 
experts  fome  (hare  of  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs,  which  fometimes  attends  the 
rougher  preparations  of  that  mi¬ 
neral. 

PULVIS  e  SENA 
CGMP06ITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  fen  a- , 
Lond . 

Take  of 

Cry  Hals  of  tartar, 

Sena,  each  two  ounces ; 
Scammony,  half  an  ounce  j 
Cloves, 

Cinnamon 

Ginger,  each  two  drams. 

Powder  the  fcammony  by  itfelf ; 
and  all  the  other  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  ;  then  mix  them. 

*  J  ,/:  i  D  IASENNiE. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Creme  of  tartar, 

Sena,  each  two  ouncesrj 
Scammony, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

These  powders  are  given  as  ca¬ 
thartics,  in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a  dram.  The  fpices  are  added, 
not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  ftomach.  The  fcammony 
is  ufed  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  fena  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  neceflfary 
for  a  dofe,^  when  not  alfifted  by 
fome  more  powerful  material,  be¬ 
ing  too  bulky  to  be  conveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

PULVIS  STERNUTATOJUU& 

Sternutatory ,  powder . 

Lond. 

Take  of. 

Alarum, 


Marjoram, 
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Marjoram, 

Marum  Syriacurn  leaves,  dried. 
Lavender  flowers,  dried,  each 
equal  weights. 

Rub  them  together  into  a  pow¬ 
der. 

PULVIS  CEPHALICUS. 
Cephalic  powder . 

Edinh, 

Take  of 
Afarum, 

Marjoram,  of  the  leaves  of  each, 
equal  parts. 

Beat  them  together  into  a  pow¬ 
der. 

The  titles  of  thefe  powders  fuffi- 
eiently  exprefstheir  intention.  They 
are  both  agreeable  and  efficacious 
errhines,  and  fuperior  to  raoft  of 
thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  name 
of  herb  fnuff. 

PULVIS  STYPTICUS. 

Styptic  powder . 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Alum,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Dragons  blood,  two  drams* 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  has  long  been  in 
repute  as  an  aftringent,  under  the 
title  of  Pulvis  st ypticus  Hel- 
vetii.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
powerful  medicine ;  though  the 
dragons  blood  feems  to  have  little 
fhare  in  its  effects.  Some  direft 
the  ingredients  to  be  melted  toge¬ 
ther  before  they  are  powdered :  but 
this  circumftance  does  aot  appear 
to  be  neceffary. 

PULVIS  e  SUCCINO 
COMPOSITES. 
Compound  po  wder  of  amber. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Amber  prepared,  • 

Gum  Arabic,  each  ten  drams; 


Juice  of  hypociflis, 

Balauftines, 

Japan  earth,  each  five  drams; 
Olibanum,  half  an  ounce; 
Strained  opium,  one  dram  ; 

Beat  them  together  into  a  pow¬ 
der. 

This  powder  is  compofedof  the 
more  unexceptionable  ingredients 
of  the  Trochisci  e  carabe  of 
our  former  pharmacopoeia.  The 
articles  omitted,  which  are’as  many 
in  number  as  thofe  now  retained, 
were  manifefily  abfurd  or  fuper- 
fluous  ;  and  the  making  it  up  into 
troches,  a  very  unneceflary  trouble. 
The  medicine,  as  now  reformed, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ufeful, 
and  tolerably  elegant  aftringent; 
though  poffibly  the  ingredient, 
which  it  receives  name  from,  con¬ 
tributes  little  to  its  virtue.  Two 
fcruples  of  the  compolition  contain 
one  grain  of  opium. 

PULVIS  e  TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  gum  traga - 
canth. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth, 

Gum  Arabic, 

Marffimallo w  root,  each  an  ounce 
and  a  half; 

Starch, 

Liquorice,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar,  three 
ounces  ; 

Grind  them  into  a  powder. 

PULVIS  DIATRAG ACANTHI. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  one  ounce  and 

a  half ; 

Marfhmaliow  root, 

1  iquorice. 

Starch.,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Both 


Pozvdesr. 


Ghap.  i. 

Both  thefe  powders  are  mild  e- 
mollients ;  and  hence  become  fer- 
viceable  in  hedtic  cafes  tickling 
coughs,  ftrangury,  fome  kinds  of 
alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  thin  acrimonious 
Hate  of  the  humours,  or  an  abrafi- 
on  of  the  mucus  of  the  inteftines: 
they  foften,  and  give  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  confiftency  to  the  former, 
and  defend  the  latter  from  being 
irritated  or  excoriated  by  them. 
All  the  ingredients  coincide  in  thefe 
general  intentions;  the  marfhmal- 
low  root,  however,  is  fomewhat  too 
bulky  for  this  form,  and  likewife 
fubiedls  the  compofition  to  prow 
mouldy  in  keeping,  an  inconve¬ 
nience  which  the  cold  feeds  for¬ 
merly  employed  in  thefe  powders 
were  particularly  liable  to.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a  dram  to  two  or 
three  drams,  which  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  repeated. 

HIERA  PICRA. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

The  gum  extra&ed  from  Soco- 
torine  aloes,  one  pound  ; 

CaneJla  alba,  three  ounces. 

Beat  them  feparately  into  powder, 

and  then  mix  them  together. 

Pulvis  HIERA*  PICRA  diftus. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot. 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  beat  them  into  a  powder. 

These  compofitions  were  origi¬ 
nally  directed  to  be  made  into  an 
eledtuary.;  with  us,  they  have  been 
rarely  ufed  in  that  form,  and  not 
often  in  this  of  a  powder,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  great  naufeoufnefs. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  as  the 
balls  of  a  tincture  called  tinftura 
fitcra.  See  page  297. 


SPECIES  AROMATICS. 

Aromatic  fpecies .  , 

Lond.  ^ 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces; 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  hulked. 
Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat-  them  together  into  a  powder. 

PULVIS  D1AROMATON. 

Aromatic  powder. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Nutmegs, 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds, 

Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 

Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  a- 
greeable,  hot,  fpicy  medicines; 
and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and  de¬ 
cayed  conftitutions,  for  warming 
the  ftomach,  promoting  digeftion, 
and  (Lengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifeera.  The  dofe  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards. 
The  firft  is  confiderably  the  warm- 
eft. 

SPECIES  e  SCORDIO  fine 
OPIO. 

Species  of  fcordium  without  opium. 
Lond . 

Take  of 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bofe* 
four  ounces; 

Scordium,  two  ounces ; 
Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half  5 
Storax  (trained, 

Tormemil  root, 

Biftort  root, 

Gentian, 

Diftany  of  Crete, 

Galbanum  (trained. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Red  rofes,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Long  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

'  .  SPECIES 
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SPECIES  e  SCORDIO  cum 
OPIO. 

Species  of fcordium  with  opium. 

Bond. 

Take  cf  /trained  opium,  three 
drams. 

Dry  it  a  little,  that  it  may  cafily 
pulverize  ;  and  add  it  to  the 
foregoing  fpecies  in  the  beating, 
that  they  may  be  all  reduced  in¬ 
to  a  powder  together. 

This  is  the  fpecies  of  Fracado- 
rius’s  confection  or  diafcordium, 
which  has  been  hitherto  kept  in 
the  /hops  in  the  form  of  an  elec¬ 
tuary  only,  but  is  now  judicioofly 
directed  in  that  of  a  powder  alfo, 
both  with  and  without  the  opium  : 
when  made  into  an  eleCUry,  the 
medicine,  in  keening,  lofes  of  its 
aftringency,  in  which  confifis  great 
part  of  its  virtue.  As  this  com- 
pofition  has  in  common  practice 
been  looked  upon  as  a  medicine 
of  great  confequence,  and  its  ef¬ 
fects  determined  by  long  experi¬ 
ence;  the  college  have  made  no 
farther  alteration  in  its  ingredients, 
than  fuhftituting  red  rofes  them- 
felves  to  the  fugar  of  rofes,  omit¬ 
ting  forrel  feeds,  which  axe  certain¬ 
ly  infignificant,  and  Supplying  the 
Lemriian  earth,  which  with  us  is 
fcarce  ever  met  with  genuine,  by  a 
proper  increafe  of  the  bole.  They 
have  nevenhelefs  given  an  elegant 
reformation  of  it,  in  the  pulvis  e 
bolo ,  cum  et  fine  opio  :  there,  the 
fcordium,  ftorax,  gentian,  dittany, 
ginger,  and  gaibanum,  are  rejected, 
as  being  either  fuperfluous  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  intention  ;  whilft  an 
jncreafe  of  the  tormentil  root  am¬ 
ply  fupplies  the  lols  cf  the  biftort 
and  roles.  The  quantity  of  opium 
is  the  lame  in  both,  viz.  one  grain 
in  forty-five  of  the  compofition. 

PUL  VIS  TESTACEUS 
CERATUS. 


Cerate d  tejiaceous  powder . .  \ 

Edinb . 

Melt  feme  yellow  bees  wax  over  a 
gentle  fire;  and  carefully  ftir  in¬ 
to  it,  by  little  and  little,  as  much 
ofthecompound  powder  of crabs- 
claws  as  the  wax  will  take  up. 

This  preparation,  made  with 
oyfterfhells,  inftead  of  the  crabs- 
claw  powder,  has  been  in  u(e  for 
fome  time  in  the  Edinburgh  infir¬ 
mary,  and  is  thence  now  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  given  to  the  quantity 
of  a  dram,  twice  a  day,  in  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  dylenreries,  wherever 
the  vifcera  are  fubjeCt  to  be  eroded 
by  acrimonious  humours,  and  in 
immoderate  uterine  difeharges.  Its 
virtue  feems  to  depend  wholly  up¬ 
on  the  wax,  the  earthy  powder  be¬ 
ing  of  no  farther  ufe  than  to  di¬ 
vide  that  concrete,  and  render  it 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids. 

PuLVIS  ARTHRITICUS  AMARUS*. 

Bitter  gout  powder. 

Parif. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Round  birthwort  root, 

Rhapontic  root. 

Germander  leaves, 

Groundpine  leaves, 

Leffer  centaury  tops,  of  each 
equal  parts. 

Make  them  into  a  powder. 

CoMPOsiTioNsof  this  kind  were 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Greek 
phyficians,  and -made  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  their  practice  in  gouty 
and  arthritic  complaints.  But  while 
they  bellow  great  praifes  on  them 
in  cold  and  phlegmatic  conftitu- 
tions,  they  very  properly  condemn 
them  as  being  extremely  hurtful  in 
the  hot  and  bilious.  Afterwards, 
on  account  probably  of  the  ill  con- 
fequences  arifing  from  their  indif- 

criminate 
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criminate  ufc,  tliefe  medicines  fell 
into  negleCt,  till  the  introduction 
of  the  Greek  volumes  into  the 
^veftern  parts  of  Europe,  when  they 
jwere  tranfcribed  by  fome  of  the 
earlier  medical  writers, and  brought 
into  fome  ebeem  in  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  &c.  A  form 
differing  from  the  above  only  in 
the  omiffion  of  the  rhapontic  root, 
was  fome  years  ago  brought  from 
thence,  as  a  family  receipt,  by  a 
perfon  of  high  rank,  who  having 
experienced  remarkable  benefit  from 
it  in  an  hereditary  gout,  ordered  it 
to  be  printed,  and  copies  delivered 
to  all  who  flfould  afk  for  them. 
(See  the  Medical  Obfervations  and 
Inquiries  published  by  a  fociety  of 
phyficians  in  London,  vol  i.  p. 
126.)  The  directions  for  ufing 
this  medicine  are  to  the  following 
effect. 

“  Take  one  dram,  of  the  pow¬ 
der  every  morning  fading,  in  a 
*l  cup  of  any  agreeable  liquor, 
“  keeping  fading  an  hour  and  a 
“  half  after  it.  Continue  this  for 
“  three  months  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  then  diminifh  the  dofe  to 
three  quarters  of  a  dram  for 
three  months  longer,  then  to 
41  half  a  dram  for  fix  months 
“  more.  After  the  firft  year,  it 
“  will  be  fufficient  to  take  hslf 
a  dram  every  other  day.  As 
this  medicine  operates  infenfi- 
bly,  it  will  take  perhaps  two 
years  before  any  great  benefit 
is  received.  Jn  rheumatifms 
that  are  only  accidental,  a  few 
of  the  dram  dofes  may  do  :  but 
in  habitual  rheumatifms,  and 
“  fuch  as  are  of  long  banding, 
it  mud  be  taken  as  for  the  gout : 
the  remedy  requires*  patience, 
44  as  it  operates  but  flow  in  both 
44  cafes  ” 

Dr.  Clephane  remarks  (in  the 
learned  and  judicious  paper  a- 
bove  referred  to)  that  this  me¬ 
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dicine  will  probably  do  good  in 
many  cafes,  for  in  many  cafes  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  it  extremely 
proper  *  but  that  an  indiferiminate 
ufe  of  it  will  probably  again  do 
what  a  like  abufe  formerly  did, 
bring  a  good  medicine  into  dif- 
repute. 

PuLVIS  CATH  ARTICUS  SALINUS. 

Saline  cathartic  powder. 

Take  of 

"Vitriolated  tartar, 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  onedram ; 
Sal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre,  one 
ferupie. 

Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  is  an  ufeful  cathartic  ra 
inflammatory  diforders,  and  a  vif- 
cid  impure  date  of  the  juices.  The 
quantity  above  directed  is  intended 
for  one  dofe,  which  fhould  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  plentiful  dilution. 

PULVIS  CA  RMIN  AT  IVU3. 
Carminative  powder. 

Take  of 
Anifeed, 

Sweet  fennel  feed,  each  two 
fcruples ; 

Ginger,  one  ferupie  ; 

Nutmegs,  half  a  ferupie  ; 

Fine  fugar,  half  a  dram. 

Reduce  them  into  a  powder,  for 
four  dofes. 

This  pflwder  is  employed  for 
expelling  flatulencies  arifing  from 
indigedion,  particularly  thofe  to 
which  hypochondriacal  and  hyfteri- 
cai  perfons  are  fubjeCt.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufefully  given  in  the  gripes  of 
young  children,  either  mixed  with 
their  food  or  otherwife. 

Pulvis  Diureticus. 
Diuretic  powder . 

Take  of 

Sal  prunel,  ten  grains  ; 

Salt  of  amber,  four  grains ; 

Oil 
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Oil  of  turpentine,  three  drops  ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  icruple. 

Drop  the  oil  upon  the  fugar,  then 
add  the  falts,  and  grind  the 
whole  together. 

This  powder  is  a  very  efficaci¬ 
ous  diuretic,  and  may  be  given  to 
advantage  in  cafes  where  the  affif- 
tance  of  fuch  forcing  medicines  is 
required.  The  falts  fomewhat 
abate  the  heating  quality  of  the  oil, 
and  at  the  fame  time  cool  and  re¬ 
lax  the  paffages. 

PuLVIS  ROBORANS. 

Strengthening  powder. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark,  twelve 
grains; 

Salt  of  fteel,  two  grains  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  one  drop; 
Fine  fugar,  half  a  dram. 

Having  mixed  the  oil  with  the  fu¬ 
gar,  add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  grind  the  whole  well  toge¬ 
ther,  for  two  dofes. 

This  medicine  has  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  title  to  the  appellation  of  a 
ftrengthener,  than  thofe  ufualiy  met 
with  under  that  name  in  diipenfa- 
tories.  In  lax  habits,  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyftera,  the  weak- 
nefTes  peculiar  to  either  fex,  it  has 
generally  good  effects. 

Pvlvis  ad  STRUMAS. 
Powder  againjl  the  king’s  evil. 
Take  of 

Burnt  fponge,  one  fcruple  ; 
Nitre, 

Coralline, 

Fine  fugar,  each  half  a  fcruple. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

T  his  powder  is  recommended 
in  fcrophulous  diforders  and  ob- 
itruftions  of  the  glands  :  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  open  and  deterge  the  mi¬ 
nute  veffels,  and  carry  off  the 


Part  m 

offending  matter  by  urine.  Dr. 
Mead  informs  us,  in  his  Monita 
medico. ,  that  he  very  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced  its  good  effects :  he  ufed 
to  give  the  quantity  above  pre¬ 
ferred  twice  a  day,  with  three  or 
four  glaffes  of  the  lefs  compound¬ 
ed  lime-water  along  with  each 
dofe :  if  the  patient  was  much 
emaciated,  the  lime-water,  was 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk. 

PULVIS  TEMPER ANS« 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar, 

Purified  nitre,  each  three  drams; 
Cinnabar,  finely  levigated,  two 
fcruples.  , 

Make  them  into  a  fubtile  powder. 

Th  ese  kinds  of  powders  are  in 
frequent  ufe  among  foreign  phy- 
ficians  in  all  diforders  accompa¬ 
nied  with  immoderate  heat  or  ex¬ 
agitation  of  the  humours.  They 
are  called  alfo,  efpecially  when 
abfoi  bents  are  joined,  pulveres  prec* 
cipitanteSy&nd  aniifpafmodici.  They 
are  given  in  dofes  of  only  a  few 
grains  at  a  time,  but  repeated  at 
Short  intervals. 

PULVIS  VERMIFUGUS. 

V ermifuge  powder. 

Take  of  i. 

Tanfy  flowers, 

Worm-feed,  each  three  drams; 
Salt  of  fteel,  one  dram. 

Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Take  of  2. 

Tin  reduced  into  fine  powder, 
two  drams ; 

Ethiops  mineral,  half  a  dram; 
Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  well  together. 

Take  of  3. 

Choice  rhubarb,  three  drams ; 

Scana- 
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Scammony,  half  of  the  (alt  of  fleel.  The  fe- 

Calomel,  each  one  dram.  cond  is  divided  into  three  or  four 

Mx  and  make  them  into  a  powder,  dofes,  one  of  which  is  taken  e- 

very  morning,  and  a  cathartic  on 
All  thefe  compositions  are  well  the  day  following.  The  third, 
:alculated  for  the  purpofe  expreffed  which  is  a  brilk  purgative,  is  ufed, 
in  the  title.  The  firft  is  given  in  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram, 
the  hofpitals,  in  dofes  of  half  a  after  the  others  have  been  premif- 
dram  twice  a  day  ;  which  quantity  ed  ;  or  it  is  taken  once  or  twice  a 
contains  about  four  grains  and  a  week  without  their  afliftance. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Troches  and  lozenges . 


TROCHES  and  lozenges  are 
compofed  of  powders  made 
up  with  glutinous  fubftances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  ufe 
of  for  the  more  commodious  ex¬ 
hibition  of  certain  medicines,  by 
fitting  them  to  diffolve  (lowly  in 
the  mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  de¬ 
grees  into  the  ftomach  ;  and  hence 
jhefe  preparations  have  generally  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  fugar  or 
other  materials  grateful  to  the  pa¬ 
late.  Some  powders  have  likewife 
been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a 
view  to  their  prefervation  ;  though 
poffibly  for  no  very  good  reafons : 
for  the  moiflening,  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  the  air,  mud  in 
this  light  be  of  greater  injury,  than 
any  advantage  accruing  from  this 
form  can  counterbalance. 

Getter  al  rules  for  making  troches . 

T. 

The  three  firfl  rules  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  alfo  to  be 
obferved  in  the  powders  for 
troches  [£.] 

n. 

If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as 
to  flick  to  the  fingers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fweet  or  a- 
romatic  oil ;  or  elfe  fprinkled 
with  powder  of  (larch,  or  with 
that  of  liquorice  [£.] 

III. 

Ih  Order  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
troches,  put  them  on  an  inverted 
fieve,  in  a  fhady,airy  place,  and 
frequently  turn  them  [£  ] 


IV. 

Troches  are  to  be  kept  In  glafs 
veffels,  or  in  earthen  ones  well 
glazed  [£.] 

TROCHISCI  ALBI  RHASIS, 
feu  SIEF  ALBUM. 

The  white  troches ,  or  dry  collyri - 
um  of  Razi . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cerufle,  three  ounces ; 
Sarcocolia,  one  ounce ; 

Gum  tragacanth,  three  dramsj 
Camphor,  one  dram  ; 
Rofe-water,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient. 

Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 

The  making  thefe  Ingredients 
Into  troches  is  an  unneceffary  trou¬ 
ble  ;  fince,  before  they  are  ufed, 
they  mufl  be  powdered  again,  for 
being  mixed  with  rofe-water  or 
other  liquors,  for  the  purpofes  of 
a  cooling,  antacrid,  and  mode¬ 
rately  allriflive  collyrium,  injec¬ 
tion,  &c.  The  London  college 
have  therefore  diredled  them  to  be 
kept  ih  the  form  of  powder  (under 
the  title  of  pulvis  e  cerujfa  compofi- 
tus)  omitting  the  camphor,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  original  of 
Razi. 

TROCHISCI  BECHICI  ALBI. 

White  pe  floral  troches . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Double-refined  fugar,  a  pound 
.  and  a  half ; 

Starch,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Liquorice,  fix  drams ; 

Florence 
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Florence  orris  root,  half  an 
ounce. 

Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow¬ 
der,  which  is  to  be  made  up  in¬ 
to  troches  with  a  proper  quanti¬ 
ty  of  mucilage  of  gum  traga- 
canth. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  fugar  in  powder,  one 
pound  and  a  half ; 

Compound  powder  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  three  ounces  j 
Florence  orris  root,  one  ounce; 
Rofe-water,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity. 

Make  them  into  troches. 

These  compolitions  are  very 
igreeable  pectorals,  and  may  be 
ifed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calcu- 
ated  for  foftening  acrimonious  hu- 
nours,  and  allaying  the  tickling 
n  the  throat,  which  provokes 
:oughing. 

TROCHISCI  BECH1CI 
NIGRI. 

Black  pefloral  troches . 

Lund. 

Take  of 

Extra#  of  liquorice, 
Double-refined  fugar,  each  ten 
ounces; 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  a  pound. 
3rop  upon  thefe  ingredients,  fo 
much  water  as  will  make  the 
mafs  foft  enough  to  be  formed 
into  troches. 

Edinh . 

Take  of 

Extra#  of  liquorice, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  four  ounces  ; 
White  fugar,  eight  ounces, 
toil  the  extra#  and  gum  in  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  water  till  they 
are  diffolved :  then  having  (train¬ 
ed  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fu¬ 
gar,  and  evaporate  she  mixture 


over  a  gentle  fire,  till  it  is  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  being 
formed  into  troches. 

These  compolitions  are  defign- 
ed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
white  pe#oraI  troches  above  de- 
fcribed.  In  foreign  pharmacopoeias 
there  are  fome  other  troches  of 
this  kind,  under  the  titles  of  /ro- 
chifci  hechici and  rubri ;  the 
fird  are  coloured  with  iaffron,  the 
latter  with  bole  armenic.  The 
dtfToiving  and  draining  the  ex¬ 
tra#  of  liquorice  and  gum  Ara¬ 
bic,  as  now  ordered  in  the  lad  of 
the  above  prefcriprions,  is  a  con- 
fiderable  improvement;  not  only 
as  they  are  by  that  means  more 
uniformly  mixed  than  they  can 
well  be  by  beating  ;  but  likewife 
as  they  are  thereby  purified  from 

the  heterogeneous  matters,  of  which 

both  thole  drugs  have  commonly 
no  Imall  admixture. 

TROCHISCI  de  MINIO. 

Red  lead  troches. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  lead,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimateone 
ounce ; 

Crumb  of  the  fined  bread,  four 
ounces. 

Make  them  up  with  rofe-water  in¬ 
to  oblong  troches. 

These  troches  are  employed 
only  for  external  purpofes  as  efcha- 
rotics;  they  are  powerfully  fuch, 
and  require  a  good  deal  of  caution 
in  their  ufe. 

TROCHISCI  de  MYRRH  A, 
Troches  of  myrrh . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a  half* 
Lovage  feed. 

Pennyroyal  leaves. 

Raffia  qafttsr, 

■  Oa  G*l» 
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Galbanum,  each  one  ounce; 
EfTential  oil  of  favin,  half  a 
dram ; 

Elixir  proprietatis,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient. 

Let  the  gum  be  foftened  with  the 
elixir  into  a  mafs  of  the  confift- 
ence  of  honey  ;  then  add  the 
oil  and  powders,  and  make  the 
whole  into  troches  according  to 
art. 

These  troches  are  very  well 
contrived,  in  regard  to  efficacy, 
and  fuperior  to  thofe  in  molt  other 
pharmacopoeias,  under  the  fame 
title.  Madder  and  Cummin  feed, 
two  of  their  former  ingredients, 
which  were  objected  to  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  edition  cf  this  work,  are 
now  expunged ;  the  one  as  being 
an  unneceffary  article;  the  other 
as  being  an  offenfive  one,  and  not 
of  fimilar  intention  with  the  reft. 
In  the  place  of  this  laft,  lovage 
feed  is  introduced,  which  is  doubt- 
lefs  more  agreeable  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  medicine.  Afafetida 
is  fupplied  by  an  increale  of  the 
galbanum  ;  and  the  eftemial  oil  of 
rue,  by  an  increafe  ot  the  oil  of 
favin.  There  feems  to  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  making  a  medicine  of 
this  kind  into  troches,  as  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  taken  in  that  form  : 
the  London  college  have  therefore 
exchanged  their  Trochisci  e 
myrrha  for  a  PulVis  e  myrrh  a  com - 
tofitusy  which  lee. 

TROCHISCI  e  NITRO. 

Troches  oj  nitre , 

Lund. 

Take  of 

Nitre  purified,  four  ounces; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  pound. 
Make  them  into  troches  with  mu¬ 
cilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  nitre ;  though, 


when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  with¬ 
out  any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  is 
confiderable)  it  is  apt  to  occafion 
uneafinefs  about  the  ftomach, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by 
large  dilution  with  aqueous  li¬ 
quors. 

TROCHISCI  e  SCILLA. 
Troches  of  f quills. 

Lord. 

Take  of 

Baked  fquills,  half  a  pound  ; 
Wheat  flower,  four  ounces. 

Beat  them  together,  and  form  the 
mafs  into  troches,  which  are  to 
be  dried  with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  only 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 
The  defign  of  baking  the  fquill  is, 
to  abate  its  acrimony ;  and  making 
it  afterwards  into  troches  feems 
the  moft  convenient  way  of  drying 
it:  common  wheat  flower  is  as  fit 
for  this  purpofe  as  any,  though 
that  of  the  white  vetch  has  been 
generally  directed. 

TROCHISCI  e  SULPHURE. 
Troches  of  fulphur. 

Land, 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  waflied,  two 
ounces  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  four 
ounces. 

Beat  them  together,  and  adding 
fome  mucilage  of  quince  feeds, 
form  them  into  troches. 

TROCHISCI  DIASULPHU- 
RIS.  * 

Troches  of  fulphur, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  5 
Flowers  of  benzoine,  one  dram  ; 
White  fugar,  three  ounces; 
Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient. 


• '  Mix 
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tfix  and  make  them  into  troches, 
according  to  art. 

These  competitions  are  to  be 
:onfidered  only  as  agreeable  forms 
or  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no 
Iteration  or  addition  being  here 
nade  to  its  virtue  ;  unlefs  that  by 
he  flowers  of  benzoine  in  the  fe- 
ond  prefcription,  the  medicine  is 
uppofed  to  be  rendered  more  effi¬ 
cacious  as  a  pectoral. 

TROCHISCI  e  TERRA 
JAPONICA. 

Troches  of  Japan  earth. 
Land. 

fake  of 
Japan  earth. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  two  ounces ; 
Sugar  of  rofes,  fixteen  ounces, 
eat  them  together,  and  dropping 
in  fome  water,  make  them  into 
troches. 

Edinh. 

ake  of 

Japan  earth,  two  ounces; 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce ; 
White  fugar,  one  pound  ; 
Rofe-water,  a  fufficient  quanti¬ 
ty. 

ake  them  into  troches. 

A  preparation  of  this  kind, 
ith  the  addition  of  ambergris  and 
ulk,  which  are  here  more  pru- 
ntly  omitted,  has  long  been  in 
tne  efteem  as  a  mild  reftringent, 
under  the  title  of  Catechu. 
edicines  of  this  clafs  in  general 
e  excellently  fitted  for  the  form 
troches ;  for  when  flowly  and 
adually  received  into  the  fto- 
ich,  as  this  form  occafions  them 
be,  they  produce  much  better 
e&s,  than  if  an  equal  quantity 
is  taken  down  at  once.  The 
ove  troches  are  fufficiently  palat- 
ie,  and  of  considerable  fervice 
fome  kinds  of  coughs,  thin 
'id  deflations,  diarrhoeas,  fee. 


TABELL^  CARDIALGlC.dE, 

Cardialgic  lozenges . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Chalk  prepared,  four  ounces; 
Crabs-claws  prepared,  two 
ounces : 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Nutmegs,  onefcruple; 
Double-refined  fugar,  three 
ounces. 

Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow¬ 
der,  and  make  them  into  troches 
with  water. 

TROCHISCI  CARDIALGJCL 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Oyflerfhells  prepared, 

White  chaik,  powdered,  each 
two  ounces ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce; 
Nutmegs,  half  a  dram  ; 

White  fugar,  fix  ounces  ; 
Common  water,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  troches,  according 
to  art. 

These  compofitjons  are  calcu¬ 
lated  again  ft  that  uneafy  fenfation 
at  ftomach  improperly  called  the 
heartburn ;  in  which  they  often¬ 
times  give  immediate  relief,  by  ab- 
forbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid 
juices  that  occafion  this  diforder- 
The  abforbent  powders  here  made 
ufe  of,  are  of  the  moft  powerful 
kind,  though  there  does  not  feens 
to  be  any  occafion  for  ufing  more 
than  one  of  them.  Some  have 
prefcribed  the  following  formula,. 

Tabellas  antacid.®. 
Antacid  lozenges. 

Take  of 

Prepared  white  chalk,  four 
drams ; 

Candied  ginger,  three  drams; 
Cinnamon,  one  dram, 
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Fine  fugar,  diflolved  in  water,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
the  whole  into  a  due  confl¬ 
uence  for  being  formed  into  lo¬ 
zenges. 

Heke  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
all  thefe  compofitions,  though  very 
effectual  for  the  intention,  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  inconvenience, 
which  is  frequently  complained  of 
in  their  ufe ;  their  binding  the 
belly.  The  ufe  of  the  chalk,  oy- 
fierlhells,  and  crabs-claws,  is  to 
abforb  acidities;  and  both  thefe 
and  the  other  common  abforbents, 
unfed  with  acids,  compote  there¬ 
with  aftiingent  concretes.  The 
following  compofition  is  free  from 
this  inconvenience. 

Tabei.l.®  antacidje  lax- 
antes. 

Laxative  antacid  lozenges. 
Take  of 

Magnefia  alba,  fix  ounces  ; 
Double  -  refined  fugar,  three 
ounces ; 

Nutmegs,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  form 
them  into  troches  with  muci¬ 
lage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

SACCHARUM  ROSACEUM. 

Sugar  of  rofes. 

Lund. 

Take  of 

R«d-rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  one 
ounce  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  one  pound. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow¬ 
der,  then  mix,  and  m  dften 
them  with  water,  that  they  may 
be  formed  into  troches,  which 
are  to  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  this  preparation  is  directed 
as  follows. 


TABELL^E  ROSACEA. 

Rofe  tablets . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  red  rofes,  foul 
ounces ; 

White  fugar,  in  powder,  on 
pound. 

If  any  moifture  is  required,  tak; 
of  fyrup  of  dry  rofes  a  fufficien 
quantity  for  forming  them  int>: 
troches,  which  are  to  be  drie 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

The  fugar  of  rofes  was  former! 
ly  made,  by  boiling  a  pound  c, 
fine  fugar  with  four  ounces  of  tfy 
juice  of  red  rofes,  over  a  gent! 
fire,  till  the  juice  was  almott  a 
evaporated  ;  then  throwing  in  a 
ounce  of  dry  red  rofes  reduced  t 
a  very  fine  powder ;  after'  whic 
the  matter  was  poured  out  upon 
marble,  and  formed  into  lozenge: 
The  two  methods  above  dire&ec 
are  more  fimple  and  commodious 
though,  if  any  virtue  be  expede; 
from  the  rofes,  the  medicine 
not  at  all  improved  by  the  alters 
tion.  As  the  conferve  contair 
only  one-fourth  its  weight  of  rofe 
in  a  frefh  date,  it  is  obviogs  tha 
the  quantity  of  frefh  rofes  in  tl: 
fecond  prescription  is  lefs  than  ths 
of  the  dry  ones  in  the  firft. 

Thefe  preparations  are  chief 
valued  for  their  agreeablenefs  t 
the  eye  and  palate.  Some  lik< 
wife  efteem  them,  medicinally,  t 
light  redringents ;  and  look  uj 
on  them,  not  undefervedly,  as  a 
excellent  addition  to  milk  in  phth 
fical  and  hectic  cafes.  Some  hat 
been  accu  domed  to  add  a  porlic 
of  acid  in  making  thefe  prepar 
tions:  this  improves  the  colou 
but  renders  them  unfit  to  be  take 
with  milk. 

Tabellje  anthelmintics 
Anthelmintic  fugar- cakes. 
Take  of  i. 


. 
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Powdered  tin,  half  a  dram  ; 

Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 
Rofe-water,  a  fufficient  quanti¬ 
ty  to  make  them  into  a  mafs 
for  tablets. 

Take  of  2 
Scammony, 

Mercurius  dulcis,  each  four 
grains ; 

Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Rofe-water,  a  fufficient  quanti¬ 
ty  to  make  them  into  tablets. 

These  compofitions  are  calcu¬ 
lated  for  children,  who  are  not 
eafily  prevailed  on  to  take  anthel¬ 
mintic  medicines  in  lefs  agreeable 
forms.  If  the  firft  is  made  ufe  of, 
it  muft  be  repeated  three  or  four 
mornings  fuccefiively,  after  which 
a  purge  is  to  be  taken  ;  the  fecond, 
if  it  requires  repetition,  is  to  be 
given  only  every  other  morning. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
are  to  be  varied,  according  to  the 
age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Trochjsci  nervini. 

Nerve  troches . 

Take  of 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
fixty  drops ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon, 

Oil  of  rofemary,  each  four 
drops ; 

Florence  orrice  root,  two  drams; 
Fine  fugar,  one  ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
as  much  as  will  reduce  them 
into  a  mafs,  which  is  to  be 
formed  inio  troches  of  about 
half  a  fcruple  each. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  troches, 
taken  occafionally,  and  fuffiered  to 
diffiolve  in  the  mouth,  prove  fer- 
viceable  to  thofe  who  are  fubjeft 
to  paralytic  and  other  nervous  dif- 
orders-  Warm  a.romatic  medi¬ 
cines,  given  in  this,  form  and 
manner,  are  fuppofed,  from  their 
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flow  diflolution  in  the  mouth,  to 
affedt  the  nervous  fyftem  more  im¬ 
mediately  than  if  received  at  once 
into  the  ftomach. 

Morsuli  purgantes. 
Purging  tablets . 

Take  of 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce; 
Scammony  three  drams  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  four  drops ; 
Double- refined  fugar,  eight 
ounce?. 

Make  them  up,  with  rofe-water, 
into  troches,  weighing  each  a- 
bout  a  dram. 

This  is  a  fufficiently  elegant  form 
for  purgative  troches.  Each  of 
the  morjuli  contains  two  grain*  and 
a  half  of  fcammony. 

Morsuli  de  rhabarbaro. 
Rhubarb  troches. 

Take  of 

Creme  of  tartar, 

Rhubarb,  each  two  drams ; 

Freffi  lemon  peel,  half  a  dram; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches  with  rofe- 
water. 

Two  drams  of  thefe  troches 
contain  about  feven  grains  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  as  much  creme  of  tartar. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  com- 
pofition  are  among  the  officinals 
of  the  Brandenburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia. 

Morsuli  restaurantis 
Kunckelii. 

KunckePs  antimonial  tablets. 
Take  of 

The  beft  Hungarian  antimony, 
levigated  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  three  drams  and  a 
half; 

Sweet  almonds,  peeled, 

Frefii  pine  nuts,  each  half  aa 
ounce  ; 

O  0  3  Cinna- 
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Cinnamon,  One  dram ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
half  a  dram ; 

Double  -  refined  fugar,  four 
ounces. 

Diffolve  the  fugar  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  cinnamon-water  and 
xofe-water ;  then  mix  therewith 
the  other  ingredients,  and  form 
the  whole  into  tablets  weighing 
one  dram  each. 

These  tablets  were  brought 
into  efteem  by  Kunckel,  at  a  time 
when  the  internal  ufe  of  crude 
antimony  was  almoft  univerfally 
reckoned  poifonous.  He  had  re- 
courfe  to  them  as  a  defperate 
medicine,  in  violent  pains  and 
contradlions  of  the  arms,  after  all 
the  common  methods  of  cure  had 
been  ufed  without  any  relief ;  and 
being  happily,  in  a  Ihort  time, 
perfectly  freed  from  his  complaints, 
he  made  trial  of  them  in  feveral 
other  cafes,  with  remarkable  fuc- 
cefs.  He  feems  to  have  begun 
with  dofes  of  four  or  five  grains 
(that  is,  one  of  the  tablets  above 
prefcribed)  which  were  repeated 
thrice  a  day,  and  gradually  increaf- 
ed  to  a  dram  or  more  of  the  anti¬ 
mony  every  day. 

Ta  OCHISCI  SIALAGOGI. 

Sialogogue  troches. 

Take  of 

Pellitory  of  Spain,  half  an  ounce; 
Maftich,  two  drams; 

Oil  of  cloves  and  marjoram, 
each  one  dram ; 


Yellow  wax,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity. 

Make  them  into  troches  or  pel¬ 
lets. 

One  of  thefe  troches  is  to  be 
occafionally  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  chewed,  to  promote  a  dif- 
charge  of  faliva  ;  which  they  effedt 
by  warming  and  ftimulating  the 
falival  glands. 

Trochisci  stomachici. 
Stomachic  troches. 

Take  of 

Hard  extradt  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  dram; 

Oil  of  cinnamon, 

Oil  of  mint,  each  ten  drops ; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches,  with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

These  troches  are  of  fervice 
for  warming  and  ftrengthening  the 
Itomach,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
promoting  digeftion  :  for  thefe  pur¬ 
poses  they  are  as  effedlual  as  any 
thing  that  can  well  be  contrived  in 
this  form. 

Trochsci  suaveolente s. 
Sweet- fmelling  troches. 

Take  of 

Strained  ftorax,  one  fcruple  ; 
Ambergris,  fifteen  grains ; 

Mulk,  feven  grains; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops  ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  ounce. 

Make  them  into  Imall  troches  with 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  III. 

Pills. 


TO  this  form  are  peculiarly 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a  fmall  dole ;  and  whole 
naufeous  and  offenfive  tade  or  fmell 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from 
the  palate. 

Pills  diflolve  the  mod  difficultly 
in  the  ftomach,  and  produce  the 
mod  gradual  and  lading  effects,  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is  in 
fome  cafes  of  great  advantage ; 
in  others  it  is  a  quality  not  at  ail 
definable,  and  fometimes  may  even 
be  of  dangerous  confequence,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  emetics, 
which  if  they  pafs  the  domach 
undidolved,  and  afterwards  exert 
themfelves  in  the  intedines,  ope¬ 
rate  there  as  violent  cathartics. 
Hence  emetics  are,  among  us, 
fcarce  ever  given  in  pills.  And 
hence  to  the  refinous  and  difficult¬ 
ly  foluble  fubdances,  faponaceous 
ones  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  refins  and  infpiflated 
juices,  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without 
addition:  where  any  moidure  is 
requifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conferves ; 
as  it  unites  more  readily  with 
them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  in- 
creafe  their  bulk.  Light,  dry  pow¬ 
ders  require  fyrup,  or  mucilages; 
and  the  more  ponderous,  as  the 
mercurial  and  other  metallic  pre¬ 
parations,  thick  honey,  conferve  or 
extracts. 

Light  powders  require  about 
half  their  weight  of  fyrup  ;  of 
honey,  about  three-fourths  their 
weight ;  to  reduce  them  into  a  due 


confidence  for  forming  pills.  Half 

a  dram  of  the  mafs  will  make  five 

or  fix  pills  of  a  moderate  fize. 

General  rules  for  making  pills , 
from  the  Edinburgh  pharma - 
copceia . 

I. 

The  three  fird  rules,  formerly 
laid  down  for  making  powders, 
are  here  alfo  to  be  carefully 
obferved. 

n. 

Gums  and  infpiffated  juices,  are  to 
be  fird  foftened  with  the  liquid 
prefcribed  :  then  add  the  pow¬ 
ders,  and  continue  beating  them 
all  together  till  they  are  perfect¬ 
ly  mixed. 

in. 

The  maffes  for  pills  are  bed  kept  in 
bladders,  which  ffiould  be  moif- 
tened,  now  and  then,  with  fome 
of  the  fame  kind  of  liquid  that 
the  mafs  was  made  up  with,  or 
with  fome  proper  aromatic  oil. 

PILULE  AROMATICS. 

Aromatic  pills. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Socoforine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies, 

Balfam  of  Peru,  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  gum  guaia¬ 
cum  feparately  into  powder, 
then  mix  them  with  the  reft, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  mafs 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fy¬ 
rup  of  orange  peel. 
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It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  unite 
thefe  ingredients  into  a  uiafs  fit 
for  making  pills  of.  The  bell  way 
is,  to  firft  rub  the  aromatic  fpecies 
with  the  baifam,  then  to  add  the 
powdered  aloes,  and  afterwards  the 
guaiacum ;  when  thele  are  well 
mixed  together,  drop  in  the  fyrup 
by  little  and  little  at  a  time.  Thele 
pills  are  contrived  to  lupply  the 
place  of  the  Pilulje  diambji.'e 
of  our  former  pharmacopoeia.  They 
are  far  more  elegant  as  well  as  fim- 
pie,  truly  uniform  in  their  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the 
purpoles  they  feem  defigned  for. 
Taken  in  final!  dofes,  as  half  a 
fcrupie,  or  little  more,  and  oc- 
cafionally  repeated,  they  warm 
the  ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  habit,  promote  perfpira- 
tion,  and  all  the  natural  lecre- 
tions.  If  the  dofe  is  confiderable, 
they  operate  gently  by  flool  :  and 
if  continued  for  iome  time  in 
fmaller  dofes,  they  prove  at  length 
purgative,  or  introduce  a  falutary 
Joolenels. 

PILULJE  ALOETICJE. 

Aloetic  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotoiine  aloes  in  powder, 

Cailiie  loap,  each  equal  parts  ; 

Ihin  honey,  as  much  as  is  iuf- 
ficent. 

Make  them  into  a  mal's. 

This  compofltion  has  been  in 
ufe  tor  tome  time  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  infirmary,  as  a  deoblliuent 
in  cacbedtic  indfpofitiuns ;  and 
from  thence  is  received  into  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  college. 
A  lcruple  or  halt  a  dram  of  the 
mafs  is  directed  to  be  made  into 
pills  of  a  moderate  fize  Iqr  one 
dofe. 


PILUL/E  de  JALAPPA, 

Jalap  pills « 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Extract  of  jalap,  two  ounces; 
Socotorin'e  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,  a  fufficient 
quantify. 

Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

'  ■  '  *  ;  4  ’  *  J 

This  compofition  alfo  is  how 
firft  received  into  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeia.  One  of  the  fame  kind, 
with  powdered  jalap  in  fubftance 
inftead  of  the  extiaft,  is  ufed  in 
fome  of  our  holpitals,  as  a  cheap 
and  effectual  purge. 

PlLULiE  E  8CAMMONIO  CUM 
ALOE. 

Pills  of  fcammony  •with  aloes » 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  dram  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a  dram  ; 
Scammony,  one  fcrupie  ; 

Soft  extraft  of  liquorice,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
them  into  a  mafs  of  a  due 
confiftence  for  being  formed 
into  pills. 

'This  warm  purgative  is  re¬ 
commended  for  removing  the 
ctudities,  &c.  after  a  furteit  or 
debauch,  and  tor  preventing  ar¬ 
thritic  and  other  complaints  inci¬ 
dent  to  thole  who  live  high. 
The  quantity  above  prefcribed 
m4y  be  made  into  thirty  pills, 
of  which  five  or  fix  are  to  be  taken 
for  a  dole. 

PILULE  ex  COLOCYNTHI- 
DE  SIMPLICIORES. 

'The  more  Jimple  colocyntb  pills . 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Pith  of  colocynth, 

Scammony,  each  two  ounces; 
Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Pulverize 
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Pulverize  the  coloquintida  and 
fcammony  by  themfeives,  then 
mix  in  the  oil,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup  of 
buckthorn. 

The  operator  Ihould  be  careful, 
in  pulverizing  the  colocynth,  to 
avoid  the  finer  particles  that  fly  off 
from  it  ;  which,  though  they  do 
cot  confiderably  affedt  the  mouth 
or  fauces,  have  fometimes  been 
obferved  to  occafion  violent  purg¬ 
ing.  The  drug  fhould  firth  be 
well  dried,  cut  with  a  theers  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  freed  from  the 
feeds;  then  rub  it  in  an  oiled 
mortar,  adding  a  few  drops  of 
fweet  oil  occasionally  during  the 
trituration :  afterwards  mix  this 
powder  with  the  powdered  fcani- 
mony,  add  the  eflential  oil  pre- 
fcribed,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a  mats,  as  above  directed. 
The  compofition  is  apt  to  grow 
ftiflf  and  dry  in  keeping,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  made  pretty 
fpf  t  at  fir  ft :  the  pills  thould  be 
formed  as  they  are  wanted;  for 
when  long  kept,  they  become 
fo  hard,  as  to  have  fometimes 
pafled  through  the  inteftines  un- 
diflblved. 

Thefe  pills  (formerly  called 
Pilule  de  puobus,  or  pills  of 
two  ingredients)  are  very  ftrong 
cathartics,  and  ought  not  to  be 
ventured  upon  in  cafes  where  lefs 
violent  medicines  will  take  effedt. 
They  have  been  often  made  ufe  of 
in  large  dofes,  along  whh  large 
dofesalfo  of  mercurials,  in  vene¬ 
real  complaints,  both  in  recent 
gonorrhoeas,  and  in  the  fwellings 
and  inflammations  which  fome¬ 
times  follow  from  the  fuppreflion 
of  the  difcharge ;  but  in  both 
thefe  cafes  they  are  apparently 
improper,  as  they  generally  injure 
the  conftitution,  and  as  the  latter 
complaint  is  for  the  moft  part  ag¬ 


gravated  by  them.  The  eflential 
oil,  which  is  added  as  a  corrector 
to  the  purgative  ingredients,  does 
not  contribute  fo  much,  as  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  to  abate  the 
roughnefs  of  their  operation.  See 
page  359.  The  dofe  of  thefe  pills 
is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  dram ; 
fome  have  imprudently  gone  as  far 
as  two  fcruples.  Half  a  dram  con¬ 
tains  ten  grains  of  coloquintida, 
and  as  much  fcammony. 

PILULE  COCCLE. 

^he  pills  called  cock  ice, 
Editib. 

Take  of 

Coloquintida, 

Scammony, 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
Oil  of  cloves,  one  dram ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity. 

Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  compofition,  like  the 
foregoing,  is  ftrongly  cathartic ; 
not  lefs  effectual,  though  fome- 
what  lefs  irritating.  Half  a  dram 
contains  about  fix  grains  and  a  half 
of  coloquintida,  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  fcammony,  and  the  fame 
of  aloes. 

PILULE  ex  COLOCYNTHIDE 
cum  ALOE. 

Colocynth  pills  with  aloes . 
bond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  each  two  ounces ; 
Pith  of  colocynth,  one  ounce; 
Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Let  the  dry  fpecies  be  feparately 
reduced  into  powder ;  then  mix 
in  the  oil,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a  mafs  with  fyrup  of  buck¬ 
thorn, 

Br 
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By  the  diminution  of  colo- 
quintida  in  this  prefcription,  the 
ingredients  are  reduced  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  wherein  they  are  fet  down 
in  the  original  of  Galen;  and 
what  is  of  greater  confluence, 
the  medicine  becomes  lefs  un¬ 
grateful  to  the  ftomach,  and  lefs 
virulent  in  its  operation.  Half 
a  dram  of  the  mafs  contains 
nearly  four  grains  of  coloquin- 
tida,  eight  of  aloes,  and  eight  of 
fcammony. 

PILULE  ECPHRACTICE. 
Deobjlruent  pills . 

Land. 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  pills,  three  ounces ; 

Rhubarb, 

Extra£t  of  gentian. 

Salt  of  fteel,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  an 
ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a  mafs, 

with  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  mafs 
into  the  due  confiftence,  the  two 
falls  aCting  upon  one  another,  fo 
as  to  make  it  fwell  and  crumble. 
Notwithftanding  the  alkaline  fait 
employed,  the  pill  does  not  prove 
at  all  alkaline  ;  for  the  acid  of  the 
fait  of  fteel  forfakes  its  metal,  and 
unites  with  the  alkali,  into  a  vi- 
triolated  tartar  :  whence  fome  have 
propofed  ufing,  inftead  of  the  two 
falts  here  directed,  an  ounce  of 
vitriolated  tartar  already  made, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  any  of  the 
calces  of  iron :  this  they  obferve 
prevents  the  inconveniency  above- 
mentioned,  without  making  any 
apparent  alteiation  in  the  quality 
of  the  medicine. 

PILULE  ECPHRACTICE 
CHALYBEATE. 

Chalybeate  ecphraflic  pills . 


Edinb. 

Take  of 
The  mafs  of  common  pills, 
called  Rufus’s  pills,  defcrib- 
ed  hereafter,  one  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

Salt  of  fteel,  five  drams ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel  as  much  as 
is  fufficient  to  reduce  the  whole 
into  a  mafs. 

The  fait  of  fteel,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  aCtive  preparations 
of  that  metal,  remains  here  un¬ 
decompounded.  Both  thele  and 
the  foregoing  pills  are  very  well 
calculated  for  anfweriog  the  in¬ 
tention  exprefled  in  the  title.  A 
dram  of  the  mafs  may  be  made 
into  twelve  pills,  and  two  or 
three  of  thefe  taken  every  night, 
or  oftener,  in  chlorotic,  or  other 
cafes,  where  warm,  aperient,  or 
deobftruent  medicines  are  proper. 

PILULE  ECPHRACTICE 
PURGANTES. 

Purging  deobjlruent  pills . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

ExtraCl  of  black  hellebore, 
Scammony,  each  one  ounce; 
Gum  ammoniacum, 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams; 
EfTential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
one  dram. 

Beat  them  into  a  mafs,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
buckthorn. 

This  compofition  may  be 
given  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  intended  to  keep 
the  belly  open  or  to  purge.  Half 

a  dram 
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a  dram  of  the  mafs  contains  a- 
bout  fix  grains  of  each  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  purgative  ingredients ;  aloes, 
fcammony  and  extra&  of  hellebore. 

PILULE  FCETID^E. 

Fetid  pills. 

Ectinb. 

Take  of 
Afafetida, 

Rufiia  caftor,  each  one  dram 
and  a  half ; 

Camphor,  half  a  dram  5 
Oil  of  hartfhorn,  twenty-four 
drops. 

Beat  the  camphor  'with  the  afa¬ 
fetida,  then  add  the  caftor  and 
oil  of  hartfhorn,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  mafs. 

PILULE  GUMMOSiE. 

Gum  pills . 

Lond. 

Take  of 
Galbanum, 

Opoponax, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  each  one  ounce ; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce. 

Make  them  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup 
of  faffron. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum ammoniacum,  one  ounce; 
Rufiia  caftor, 

Myrrh, 

Afafetida,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Oil  of  amber,  half  a  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel  as  much  as 
is  lufficient. 

Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 
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purgative :  the  purgative  ingre¬ 
dients  are  now  omitted,  as  the 
phyfician  may  eafily,  in  extem¬ 
poraneous  prefcription,  compound 
thefe  pills  with  cathartic  medi¬ 
cines,  in  fuch  proportions  as  parr 
ticular  cafes  fhall  require. 

The  following  compofitions  are 
calculated  for  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  foregoing  deobftruent,  fetid, 
and  gum  pills. 

Take  of  1. 

Afafetida, 

Wood-foot, 

Myrrh,  each  two  ounces  5 
Oil  of  amber,  one  dram  and  a 
half ; 

Syrup  of  fugar,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 
according  to  art. 

Take  of  2. 

Afafetida,  one  dram  ; 

Martial  flowers,  half  a  dram  ; 
Oil  of  amber,  eight  drops ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  in¬ 
to  a  mafs. 

Take  of  3. 

Afafetida, 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Myrrh, 

Aloes, 

Ruft  of  fteel  prepared. 

Extract  of  gentian,  each  one 
fcruple ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will 
make  the  other  ingredients  in¬ 
to  a  mafs. 


All  thefe  pills  are  defigned  for  Take  of  4. 

antihyfterics  and  emmenagogues,  Galbanum,  one  dram  ; 
and  very  well  calculated  for  an-  Salt  of  fteel,  half  a  dram  5 
fwering  thofe  intentions:  half  a  Afafetida, 
fcruple,  a  fcruple  or  more,  may  Aromatic  fpecies  each  one  fcru- 
be  taken  every  night  or  oftener.  pie ; 

The  fetid  pills  of  our  former  Tincture  of  myrrh,  as  much  as 

pharmacopoeias  were  confiderably  will  make  them  into  a  mafs. 

In 
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In  hyfterical  difcorders, 
bleeding  and  purging,  where  a 
fanguine  and  plethoric  habit  indi¬ 
cates  thefe  evacuations,  chalybeate 
medicines  are  in  general  the  moft 
to  be  relied  upon ;  efpecially  when 
joined,  as  in  thefe  compofitions, 
with  bitters  and  deobftruent  gums. 
At  firft  taking,  they  are  apt  to 
increafe  the  complaints,  (as  the 
experienced  Sydenham  obferves) 
and  occaiion  great  diforders  Both 
of  body  and  mind  j  which,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  go  off,  or  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  proper  dofe  of  opium 
given  at  bed-time.  A  dram  of 
either  of  the  mafies  is  to  be  made 
into  twelve  pills,  one  or  two  of 
which  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

PILUL7E  MERCURIALES. 

Mercurial  pills . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Refin  of  guaiacum, 

Caftiie  foap,  each  one  ounce. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo¬ 
bules  ceafe  to  appear ;  then  add 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  common 
fyrup,  and  make  the  whole  into 
a  n  afs  according  to  art. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  five  drams  ; 
Suafburgh  turpentine,  two 
drams ; 

Cathartic  extract,  four  fcruples; 
Rhubarb  powdered,  one  dram. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  until  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  incorporated ;  then  let 
the  other  ingredients  be  beat  up 
with  this  mixture  into  a  mafs. 
If  the  turpentine  happens  to 
be  too  thick,  foften  it  with  a 
little  oil  olive. 
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PILULE  MERCURIALES 
LAXANTES. 

Laxative  mercurial  pills. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Pyre  quickfilver,  one  ounce; 

Refin  of  guaiacum, 

Extra#  of  black  hellebore, 
Powdered  rhubard,  each  half 
an  ounce; 

Common  fyrup,  a  fujficient  quan- 
tity. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  re¬ 
fin  of  guaiacum,  until  they  are 

perfectly  incorporated;  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  ! 
the  whole  into  a  mafs  according 
to  art. 

The  three  foregoing  qompofi- 
tions  are  ufeful  mercurial  pills; 
the  firft  as  an  alterative,  the  other 
two  as  purgative  mercurials.  Th.er 
are  all,  however,  liable  to  an  in¬ 
convenience,  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  their  ftrength  ;  for  the  mercury 
is  but  loofely  united  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  very  apt  to  fepa- 
rate  and  run  together  in  its  origins} 
form,  in  which  ftate  it  never  exerts 
its  proper  virtue:  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  perfe#ly  extinguilhed  by  the 
matters  it  is  ground  with  at  firft, 
part  of  it  is  apt  to  be  fpued  out  on 
beating  up  the  mixture  with  the 
other  ingredients  into  a  mafs. 

PILULE  de  GAMBOGIA. 
Gamboge  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extra#  of  black  hellebore. 
Gamboge, 

Mercurius  dulcis,  each  two 
drams ; 

Efiential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
half  a  dram ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 
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This  is  a  ftrong  mercurial  pur¬ 
gative,  in  which  the  mercurial  pre¬ 
paration  is  not  liable  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  the  crude  quickfilver 
is  accompanied  with  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  compofitions.  The  dofe  is 
from  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  dram.  This  laft  quantity  con¬ 
tains  of  aloes,  extract  of  helle¬ 
bore,  gamboge,  and  mercurius 
dulcis,  about  five  grains  of  each. 

PILULjE  ^ETHIOPICiE. 

Ethiopic  pills . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  fix  drams  5 
Golden  fulphur  of  antimony, 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 

Spanilh  foap,  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
refin  and  foap,  in  a  glafs  mor¬ 
tar,  until  the  mercurial  globules 
entirely  difappear ;  then  add 
the  golden  fulphur,  with  as  much 
common  fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to 
make  the  mixture  into  a  mafs 
of  the  proper  confidence  for 
forming  pills. 

These  pills  are  much  more 
efficacious  than  thofe  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  edition ;  the  ethiops  mineral, 
there  ordered,  being  exchanged 
for  a  more  aftive  compofition. 
In  their  prefent  form,  they  re- 
femble  Dr.  Plummer’s  pills,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Edinburgh  effays, 
(fee  page  534  of  this  work)  to 
which  they  are  preferable  in  one 
refpe£t,  that  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
run  off  by  ftool.  They  are  an 
ufeful  alterative  both  in  cutane¬ 
ous  and  venereal  diforders.  One- 
fourth  part  of  the  quantiry  above 
prefcribed  may  be  made  into  fixty 
pills;  of  which,  from  one  to  four 
may  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning,  the  patient  keeping 
moderately  warm  during  the 
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whole  time  that  this  courfe  is  con¬ 
tinued. 

1  ffial!  here  infert  fome  other 
formula  of  mercurial  pills,  which 
may  be  occafionally  had  recourle 
to,  and  of  which  the  greater  part 
have  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  par¬ 
ticular  hands. 

Take  of  i. 

Crude  quickfilver, 

Hard  extract  of  guaiacum,  each 
one  dram  and  a  half  5 
Effential  oil  of  faffafras,  twenty 
drops ; 

Venice  turpentine,  a  fufficienl 
quantity. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  till  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  incorporated :  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  re¬ 
duce  the  whole  into  an  uni¬ 
form  mafs;  which  is  to  be  made 
into  forty  pills.  Two,  three, 
or  more  of  thefe,  may  be  take* 
for  a  dofe. 

Take  of  2. 

Mercurius  dulcis. 

Prepared  chalk,  each  one  fcruple  $ 
Mucilage  of  gum  ATabic,  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  quantity. 

Make  them  into  twelve  pills,  of 
which  the  dofe  is  from  one  to 
three. 

Take  of  3. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Softer  extract  of  guaiacum,  one 
dram ; 

Effential  oil  of  faffafras,  ten 
drops. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 
for  twenty  pills;  the  dofe  of 
which  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Tdke  of  4. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple  , 
Camphor,  half  a  dram  ; 

Soft  extract  of  guaiacum,  ;as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
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them  into  a  mafs,  which  is  to 
be  formed  into  twenty  pills: 
the  dofe  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  5. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple; 
Venice  turpentine,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  it  into  a  mafs  of  a 
proper  confiftence  ;  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  five  pills, 
for  as  many  dofes. 

Take  of  6. 

Calcined  mercury,  commonly 
called  precipitate  per  fe, 
Thebaic  extract,  each  two 
grains ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as 
will  make  them  into  a  mafs; 
which  is  to  be  formed  into 
two  pills,  for  two  dofes. 

Take  of  7. 

Turbith  mineral,  two  fcruples ; 
Thebaic  extract,  one  fcruple ; 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
them  into  a  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  twenty  pills, 
for  as  many  dofes. 

The  mercurius  corallinus  may  be 
made  into  pills  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  taken  in  the  fame 
dofe. 

Take  of  8. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Crude  antimony,  finely  levigat¬ 
ed,  one  dram  ; 

•  Conferve  of  orange  peel,  as 
much  as  will  reduce  them  in¬ 
to  a  mafs. 

This  is  to  be  formed  into  ten  pills  ; 
of  which  the  dofe  is  from  one 
to  three. 

Take  of  9. 

Mercurius  dulcis. 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimo¬ 
ny,  each  five  grains; 
Sccotorine  aloes,  fifteen  grains; 


Balfamic  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  reduce  them  into  a 
mafs ;  which  is  to  be  made 
into  five  pills,  for  as  many 
dofes. 

The  method  of  managing  the 
above  mercurial  medicines,  as  al¬ 
teratives,  is,  to  give  fmall  dofes 
every  morning  and  evening ;  and, 
rather  prolong  the  time  of  con¬ 
tinuing  their  ufe,  than  increafe 
the  dofe.  The  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  and  drink  of  warm 
diaphoretic  liquors,  as  infufion  of 
faflafras,  deco&ion  of  the  woods, 
the  fimple  or  compound  lime  wa¬ 
ter,  &c. 

PILULE  PACIFIC M. 

Yhe  pacific  pills ,  commonly  called 
Mathews’s  pills . 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  three 
ounces ; 

Ruffia  caftor,  two  ounces; 

Engliffi  faffron. 

Opium,  each  one  ounce ; 

Common  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 
according  to  art. 

These  pills  were  contrived  by 
a  chemical  empiric,  Starkey,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  Mathews, 
under  whofe  name  they  were  lo me 
time  ago  greatly  celebrated.  The 
form  here  given  differs  from  the 
original  in  omitting  a  fmali  por¬ 
tion  of  black  hellebore,  an  ingre¬ 
dient  of  no  great  fervice ;  for 
though  this  article,  as  the  London 
committee  obferves,  might  per¬ 
haps  promote  a  ftool  the  day  after 
the  medicine  is  taken,  that  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  cafes  which  require 
it,  may  with  greater  certainty  be 
obtained,  by  more  obvious  means. 

Soap 
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Soap  of  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  ano¬ 
ther  ingredient  in  the  original, 
on  which  the  contriver  of  the 
compolition  laid  no  fmall  ftrefs, 
and  which  the  Edinburgh  college 
retained  in  their  former  editions, 
is  here,  without  any  injury  to  the 
medicine,  exchanged  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  ammoniacuni.  Nor 
indeed  are  any  of  the  ingredients 
of  much  confequence,  except  the 
opium ;  their  quantity  being  too 
inconliderable  to  anfwer  any  ufe- 
ful  purpofe.  Eight  grains  of  the 
compofition  contain  nearly  one  of 
opium. 

PILULE  SAPONACEiE. 

Saponaceous  pills . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Almond  foap,  four  ounces; 
Strained  opium,  half  an  ounce; 
Eflence  of  lemons,  one  dram. 
Soften  the  opium  with  a  little 
wine,  and  then  beat  it  with  the 
reft,  until  they  are  perfectly 
mixed. 

-  ' 

. 

This  pill  is  introduced  in  the 
room  of  Mathews’s.  The  foap 
promotes  the  lolution  of  the  opium 
in  the  ftomach,  and  thus  occa- 
fions  it  to  aft  the  more  quickly ; 
which  is  the  only  intention  that 
the  more  laborious  foap  of  tar¬ 
tar  can  anfwer.  The  eifence  of 
lemons  gives  an  agreeable  flavour, 
makes  the  medicine  fit  eafier  on 
the  ftomach,  and  prevents  a  nau- 
fea,  which  it  would  otherwife  be 
apt  to  occafion.  Ten  grains  of 
the  pill  contain  nearly  one  grain 
•f  opium. 

PILULE  e  STYRACE. 

Storax  pills . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Strained  ftorax,  two  ounces ; 


Pills . 

Saffron,  one  ounce ; 

Strained  opium,  five  drams. 

Beat  them  together  till  perfectly 
united. 

These  are  contrived  for  dif- 
folving  more  flowly  in  the  ftomach 
than  the  faponaceous  or  Mathews’s 
pills,  and  confequently  producing 
more  gradual  and  lafting  effects. 
One  grain  .of  opium  is  contained 
in  five  grains  and  four-fifths  of  a 
grain  of  the  mafs. 

PILULE  ex  OLIBANO. 

Olibanum  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Olibanum,  two  ounces; 

Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 

Opium,  five  drams ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams; 
Common  fyrup,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a  mafs,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  ftorax 
pills. 

PILUL7E  PECTORALE& 

Pe floral  pills . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  half  Jta 
ounce ; 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  drams; 
Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Englifh  faffron,  each  one  dram  ; 
Common  fyrup,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a  mafs  according 
to  art. 

This  compofition  is  very  well 
contrived  for  promoting  expecto¬ 
ration,  and  may  be  ufefully  given 
in  common  colds,  and  in  difficulty 
of  breathing  proceeding  from 
vifcid  phlegm:  the  dofe  is  from 
fix  or  eight  grains  to  a  fcruple  or 
more.  It  is  here  confiderably  im¬ 
proved 
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proved  from  the  laft;  edition :  the 
balfam  of  Tolu  is  introduced  in 
the  room  of  myrrh,  the  flowers 
of  benzoine  for  benzoine  in  fub- 
ftance,  and  anifated  balfam  of  ful- 
phur,  which  encumbered  the  old 
form  is  Omitted.  Here  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  though  feveral 
compofitions  are  denominated  pec¬ 
torals,  they  are  neverthelefs,  in  vir¬ 
tue,  very  diflimilar.  Thus,  the 
pectoral  decoCtion,  the  fyrup,  and 
the  troches,  are  calculated  for  fof- 
tening,  lubricating,  and  incraflating 
thin  tickling  humours;  whilft  the 
pectoral  pills,  the  elixir  and  the 
oxymel,  tend  to  ftimulate  and  de¬ 
terge  the  veflels,  and  attenuate  or 
diflolve  thick,  tenacious  juices. 

PILULvE  RUFI. 

Rufus's  pills . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  ; 

Myrrh, 

Saffron,  each  one  ounce. 

Make  them  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup 
of  faffron. 

PILULE  COMMUNES,  vulgo 
RUFI. 

The  common  pills,  •vulgarly  called 
Rufus's  pills . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes*  two  ounces ; 

Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 

Saffron,  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  fyrup  of  orange 

peel. 

These  pills  have  long  continu¬ 
ed  in  pradice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  which 
the  mafs  is  made  up  with,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  faffron.  In  our 
laft  pharmacopoeia,  the  fyrup  of 
wormwood  was  ordered,  which  is 
here  judicioufly  exchanged  for  that 


of  faffron,  this  preferving  and 
improving  the  brightnefs  of  colour 
in  the  medicine,  which  is  ufually 
looked  upon  as  the  charaCteriftic 
of  its  goodnefs.  The  faffron,  in 
the  compofition  which  is  attributed 
to  Rufus,  is  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  myrrh  ;  and  in  thefe  propor¬ 
tions  the  pill  was  received  in  our 
fir  ft  pharmacopoeia.  As  the  di* 
minution  afterwards  made  in  the 
faffron  was  grounded  on  very 
abfurd  reafons,  (viz.  “  left  the  I 
il  former  quantity  fhould  occafion  I 

a  fpafmus  cynicus,”)  the  Lon¬ 
don  college  have,  now  again  in- 
creafed  it,  and  reftored  the  pill  to  1 
its  original  form.  The  virtues 
of  this  medicine  may  be  eafily 
underftood  from  its  ingredients. 
See  Elixir  proprietatis ,  page  29a 
and  323.  The  pills,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  dram  or  two 
fcruples,  prove  confiderably  ca¬ 
thartic,  but  they  anfwer  much  bet¬ 
ter  purpofes  in  fmaller  dofes  as 
laxatives  or  alteratives. 

PILULE  STOMACHICS. 

Stomachic  pills . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 

Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drams ; 

Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 

Effential  oil  of  mint,  halfa*drani; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 

Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  mode¬ 
rately  warming  and  ftrengthening 
the  ftomach,  and  evacuating  crude 
vifcid  humours.  A  fcruple  of  the 
mafs  may  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

PILULE  SCILLITICiE. 

Squill  pills. 

Take  of 

Spanilh  foap,  one  ounce ; 


Gum 


Pills . 
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Gum  ammoniacum, 

Millepedes  prepared, 

Frefli  fquiils,  each  half  an 
ounce; 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient. 

deduce  them  into  a  mafs  accord¬ 
ing  to  art, 

This  is  an  elegant  and  com- 
oodious  form  for  the  exhibition 
>f  fquiils,  whether  for  promoting 
xpe&oration,  or  in  the  other  in- 
entions  to  which  that  medicine 
5  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the 
ompound  is  chiefly  from  the 
quills,  the  other  ingredients  are 
ften  varied  in  extemporaneous 
refcription  :  the  foap  is  common- 
7  omitted,  as  being  of  no  great 
fe  in  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a 
ofe  of  the  compofition  ;  and 
ther  powders,  as  the  lefler  car- 
amom  feeds,  are  fubftituted  to 
le  millepedes,  whofe  virtues,  iri 
ich  fmall  dofes,  are  very  infig- 
ificant.  In  any  of  thefe  forms, 
the  fquiils  are  frefli  and  juicy, 
lere  is  no  need  of  balfam,  but  as 
le  mafs  foon  dries  and  hardens,  it 
uft  be  formed  immediately  into 
ills. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  re- 
arks  in  the  former  edition  of 
lis  work,  the  college  of  Edin- 
irgh  has  now  given  the  follow- 
g  improvement  of  this  com- 
)fition. 

'.v.  *  ■ 

fake  of 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Cardamom  feeds,  in  powder, 
Frefli  fquiils,  each  half  an 
ounce. 

eat  the  fquiils  and  ammoniacum 
together  in  a  marble  mortar, 
then  add  the  cardamom  feeds, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  mafs. 
If  the  compound  fliould  prove  too 
fliff,  foften  it  with  a  little  bal¬ 
fam  of  Copaiba, 


Pilule  ad  dysenteriam. 

Pills  againjl  the  dy fernery. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce; 
Spermaceti, 

Japan  earth,  each  onedram; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  twelve  drops. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  medicine  has  often  been 
of  great  benefit  for  the  purpofe 
exprefled  in  its  title,  at  the  fame 
time  ftrengthening  the  inteftines, 
and  covering  them  with  a  foft 
mucus,  which  defends  them  from 
being  irritated  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  Each  half  dram 
of  the  mafs  may  be  formed  into 
five  or  fix  pills  for  one  or  two 
dofes. 

Pi  LULl  PICEJE, 

Tar  pills. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and 
mix  with  it  as  much  powdered 
elecampane  root  as  will  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  thicknefs  for  be- 
ing  fprmed  into  pills. 

...  v  • 

The  powder  here  mixed  with 
the  tar,  though  of  no  great  virtue, 
is  neverthelefs  a  very  ufeful  addi¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  procuring  it  a 
due  confidence  for  taking,  but 
Jikewife  as  it  divides  the  refinoes 
textuie  of  the  tar,  and  thus  con¬ 
tributes  to  promote  its  folution  by 
the  animal  juices.  In  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  infirmary,  half  a  dram  of 
the  mafs,  made  into  middle-fized 
pills,  is  given  every  morning  and 
evening,  in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
fcurvies,  &c. 

PlLULJE  ROBORANTES. 

Strengthening  pills. 

Take  of  1. 

Hard  i*tra6l  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  dram ; 

Salt  of  fteel,  ten  grains ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  five  drops ; 

P  p  Balfam 
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Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as  will 

reduce  them  into  a  mafs. 

Take  of  2. 

Ohbanum,  one  dram; 

Styptic  powder,  two  fcruples; 

Sal r  of  lleel,  one  fcruple  ; 

Sirup  of  fugar  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  make  them  into  a  mafs, 

In  a  lax  fate  of  the  fibres, 
debilities  of  <he  nervous  fylleui, 
and  tome  decays  of  conftitution, 
the  firft  of  thefe  compofuiona  is 
an  effectual  ftrengthener  and  re¬ 
iterative  :  if  the  quantity  above 
prefenbed  is  made  into  twenty 
pills,  one  or  two  of  thefe  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  and  repeated  twice 
a  day.  The  other  is  a  ftronger  ftyp- 
tic,  and  is  ufed  for  retraining  im¬ 
moderate  alviae  evacuations,  and 
fanguineous  or  ferous  difeharges 
from  remoter  parts. 

Take  of  3. 

Aromatic  fpecies* 

Extract  of  gentian,  each  one 
dram; 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark,  half 
a  dram ; 

Eli xx  of  aloes,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  mafs0  '* 


These  pills  are  ferviceable 
for  warming  and  ftrengthening  a 
weak  cold  ftomach,  expelling  fla¬ 
tulencies,  and  promoting  digeflion. 
If  ten  pills  are  made  out  of  a 
dram  of  the  mafs,  two  may  be 
taken  thrice  a  day,  about  an  hour 
before  meals. 

1  .yi>  ' 

PlLULvE  E  SPERMATE  CETI. 

Spermaceti  pills. 

Take  of  ' 

Spermaceti,  one  dram  5 
White  fugar- candy  in  powder, 
two  drams  ; 

Balfamic  firup,  as  much  as  is, 
fufficient. 

1 

Grind  the  fpermaceti  with  the 
fugar  till  they  are  perfectly  mix¬ 
ed  |  then  adding  the  firup,  rub 
them  with  a  warmpeftle  into 
an  uniform  mafs. 

Where  fpermaceti  cannot  be 
commodioufly  exhibited  in  any  o- 
ther  form,  three  or  four  moderate- 
fixed  pills,  made  from  this  mafs 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  time: 
a  day,  in  erofions  of  the  vifeen 
by  acrimonious  humours,  tick¬ 
ling  coughs,  and  other  like  dif 
orders. 

.  *  f.  K '  ■  *  +4.  y  f  •’  '  A  '  I 

’  ' -  5  v  J  f 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Bolufes. 


BOluses  differ  little  in  con¬ 
fidence  from  eledaries,  being 
only  fomewhat  differ,  fo  as  to  re- 
tain  their  figure  without  fpreading 
or  falling  flat. 

This  form  is  very  convenient  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  power¬ 
ful  medicines,  which  require  their 
dofe  to  be  exactly  adjufted,  as  the 
ftronger  alexipharmacs,  cathartics, 
and  opiates.  As  bolufes  are  chiefly 
intended  for  immediate  ufe,  vola¬ 
tile  falts,  and  other  materials,  which, 
if  the  mafs  was  to  be  kept,  would 
exhale  or  fwell  it,  are  frequently 
admitted  into  them. 

The  quantity  of  a  bolus  very 
feldom  exceeds  a  dram:  if  the 
ingredients  are  of  the  lighter  kind, 
even  this  will  be  too  bulky  to  be 
cornmodioufly  fwallowed  down. 

The  lighter  powders  are  made 
tip  with  firup  ;  a  fcruple  or  twen¬ 
ty-fix  grains  of  the  powder,  with 
as  much  firup  as  will  bring  it  to  a 
due  confidence,  makes  a  bolus  dif¬ 
fidently  large. 

The  more  ponderous  powders, 
as  the  mercurial  ones,  are  common¬ 
ly  made  up  with  conferve ;  firups 
fcarce  holding  them  together.  For 
the  teflaceous  powders  alfo  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  conferve  is  ufed  ;  though 
if  made  up  with  this  alone,  they 
would  be  too  bulky. 

Both  the  light  and  ponderous 
powders  may  be  conveniently  made 
up  with  mucilage,  which  increafes 
the  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  addi¬ 
tions,  and  occafions  them  to  pafs 
down  more  freely. 

The  officinal  pharmacopoeias  have 
no  formula  of  this  kind :  molt  of  the 
following  compofuions  are  taken 
from  our  hofpitals. 


Boi.us  alexiph arm acus, 
Alexipharmac  bolus. 

Take  of  i. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 
va,  half  a  fcruple  ; 

Sirup  of  wiid  poppies,  a  diffi¬ 
dent  quantity  to  make  it  into 
a  bolus. 

Take  of  7 

Contrayerva  root,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Sirup  of  faflron,  ‘as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

3* 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  half  a  fern- 
pie 

Confedion  of  kermes,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

^  * 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Contrayerva  root,  each  eight 
grains; 

Saffron,  three  grains ; 

Sirup  of  meconium,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into 
a  bolus. 

Take  of  5 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fifteen 
grains  ; 

Caftor,  ten  grains ; 

Sirup  of  fugar,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

6. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains; 

Saffron,  five  grains; 

Cordial  confedion,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 
P  p  z  7.  Take 


5&> 

Take  of 

Camphor#  two  grains ; 

Nitre, 

Concrayerva.  root,  each  tea 
grains ; 

Sirup  of  clove-july-flowers,  as 
much  as  will  make  them  into 
a  bolus. 

8. 

Take  of 

Mulk,  ten  grains  ; 

Cordial  confection,  one  fcruple. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

9j 

Take  of 

Mu  Ik,  tea  grains  ; 

Salt  of  hartfhorn,  or  of  fal  am- 
moniac,  five  grains; 

Thebaic  extract,  half  a  grain  ; 
Sirup  of  faffron,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

These  bolufes  are  deligned  for 
low  depreffed  fevers,  in  which  me¬ 
dicines  of  this  kind  are  generally 
prefcribed,  for  keeping  up  the  vis 
vitae,  railing  the  pulje,  and  pro¬ 
moting  a  diaphorefis.  The  compo- 
fitions  differ  in  ftrength,  nearly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  in  which  they 
Hand.  The  two  iaft  are  of  great 
power,  and  are  defigned  chiefly  for 
cafes  accompanied  with  convulfive 
fymptoms,  which  are  often  abated 
by  them. 

Bolus  ex  alumine. 

Alum  bolus . 

Take  of 
Alum, 

ExtraCt  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Nutmeg,  each  ten  grains  ; 
Simple  firup,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  proper 
confiltence  for  a  bolus. 

This  compofition  isavery  ftrong 
aftringent,  and  as  fuch  is  ufed  with 
fuccels  in  violent  uterine  hsemor- 
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rhagcs,  and  other  immoderate  fe,- 
cretions  which  require  to  be  fpeed- 
ily  reftrained.  It  may  be  taken 
twice  a  day  ;  or  if  the  flux  is  ver^ 
violent,  every  four  or  fix  hour$, 
till  it  abates. 

Bolus  e  camphoia. 
Camphor  bolus. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a  fcruple  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  a  dram  ; 
Sirup  of  marshmallows,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them, 
into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  forns 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor : 
this  drug,  however,  when  thus 
given  by  itfelf  in  large,  dofes,  is  apt 
to  naufeate  the  ftomach  ;  and  rare¬ 
ly  has  fo  good  effeCts  as  when 
mixed  in  finall  quantities  with  ni¬ 
tre  or  other  like  fubftances,  and 
frequently  repeated. 

Bolus  e  castorEO. 

Cajlor  bolus. 

Take  of 

Caftor,  one  fcruple  ; 

Salt  of  haitlhorn,  five  grains ; 

or  oil  of  hartlhorn,  five  drops; 
Simple  firup,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  medicine  is  given  in  hyffe- 
rical  and  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders,  and  likewife  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac  in  fevers.  Its  virtues,  which 
are  great  and  unqueftionabie,  l'eem 
to  depend  more  upon  the  fetid 
animal  oil,  or  volatile  fait,  than 
on  the  drug  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  ...... 

Bolus  catharticus, 
Purgative  bolus. 

Take  of  1. 

Rhubarb,  half  a  dram  ; 

Solutive  firup  of  rofes,  a  fuffi- 

dent 
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cient  quantity  to  make  a  bo¬ 
lus. 

2. 

Take  oif 

Jalap,  one  fcruple ; 

Jamaica  pepper, 

Cryftals  of  tartar*  each  five 
grains ; 

Sirup  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a  mafs 
of  a  dike  confidence. 

3  ’ 

Take  of 

Scammony,  ten  grains  ; 

Soluble  tartar,  one  fcruple  ; 

Soft  extract  of  liquorice,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 

Let  the  fcammony  be  well  ground 
with  the  foluble  tartar,  then  add 
the  extrad,  and  make  them  into 
a  bolus. 

4- 

Take  of 
Gamboge, 

Cryftals  of  tartar*  each  eight 
grains  ; 

Sirup  of  ginger  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into 
a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Elaterium,  two  grains; 

ExtraCt  of  jalap,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  one  fcruple  ; 
Sirup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

The  virtues  of  thefe  compofi- 
tions  are  fufficiently  obvious  ;  the 
firft  is  a  mild  purgative;  the  two 
laft  too  ftrong  to  be  in  general  ven¬ 
tured  on  ;  and  the  other  two  of  in¬ 
termediate  degrees  of  ftrength. 

Bolus  catharticus  cum 

MERCURIO. 

Purgative  bolus  voith  mercury . 
Take  of  i . 

Jalap,’  one  fcruple; 

Mercunus  dulds,  five  grains; 


Solutive  firup  of  rofes,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Gamboge,  feven  grains ; 
Mercurius  dulcis. 

Aromatic  fpecies,  each  half  a 
fcruple ; 

Sirup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

The  firft  of  thefe  compofitiona 
is  a  fafe  and  mild  mercurial  cathar¬ 
tic  :  the  fecona  is  too  ftrong  for 
general  ufe. 

Bolus  Oiaphoreticus. 
Diaphoretic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  contra- 
yerva. 

Crude  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 
fcruple ; 

Simple  firup,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  form  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  fevers, 
and  other  cafes  where  a  diaphore- 
fis  is  to  be  promoted.  Sal  ammo¬ 
niac  is  for  this  purpofe  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  of  the  neutral  fairs. 
It  requires,  however,  when  thus 
given  in  a  folid  form,  to  be  affifted 
by  warm  diluents,  frequently  re¬ 
peated  ;  which  not  only  promote 
its  a&ion,  but  likewife  prevent  its 
fitting  uneafy  on  the  ftomach. 

Bolus  diureticus. 
Diuretic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Frefh  fquiils,  fix  grains  ; 
Compound  powder  of  aruw,  ten 
grains  ; 

Ginger,  five  grains ; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 

quantity. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

r  p  5 
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This  compofition  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Mead,  to  be  taken 
every  dimming  in  hydropic  cafes, 
for  promoting  urine.  He  obferves, 
that  in  thefe  diforders,  diuretic  me¬ 
dicines  very  greatly  in  their  effects, 
thole,  which  anfwer  fufficiently  in 
one  perfon,  failing  in  another ;  and 
that  the  (quill  and  its  preparations 
are  of  all  others  thole  which  mod 
generally  i’ucceed. 

Bolus  ad  dysenteriam. 
Bolus  again  fl  the  clyjentery. 

Take  of 

The  cordial  confection, 

French  bole,  each  one  fcruple  ; 
Thebaic  extraCt,  one  gtain. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  compofition  is  excellently 
well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
prefTed  in  its  title.  Dr.  Mead  af- 
iures  us,  that  he  has  never  found 
any  one  medicine  more  effectual, 
either  for  retraining  the  flux,  or 
healing  the  exulcerated  membranes. 
Previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  or  other 
like  medicines,  the  fir tl  pa  {Pages 
mult  be  cleanfed  by  mild  emetics 
and  cathartics,  as  ipecacoanha  and 
rhubarb.  Seepage  586. 

Bolus  emmenagocus. 
Emmenagogue  bolus. 

Take  of  1. 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  grains ; 
Saffron,  four  grains ; 

Guinea  pepper,  two  grains  ; 

Oil  of  favin,  two  drops  ; 
Conferve  of  rue,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  reduce  them  into 
a  due  confidence. 

Take  of 

Sait  of  dee’,  one  grain  ; 

JViyrrh,  half  a  fcruple  ; 

Cordial  confection,  fifteen  grains. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

Take  of  3 

Black  hellebore  root,  eight  grains  ; 


Frefh  (quills,  four  grains ; 

Effential  oil  of  pepper-mint,  two 
drops  ; 

Conferve  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a  bolu3. 

4 

A  l  l  thefe  are  medicines  of  great 
power  tor  promoting  or  exciting 
the  mendrual  flux.  The  two  firlf 
are  calculated  for  lax  phlegmatic 
habits  j  the  third,  for  perfons  of  a 
fanguine  temperament,  where  cha¬ 
lybeate  medicines  cannot  be  born. 

Bolus  febrifugus. 

Febrifuge  bolus. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  fcruple; 

Cafcarilla,  half  a  fcruple  ; 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  a  fuffi-  • 
dent  quantity  to  make  them  : 
into  a  bolus. 

This  elegant  compofition  is  ex¬ 
cellently  well  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  may  be 
given  in  cafes  where  the  Peruvian 
bark  by  itfelf  would  be  lefs  proper. 
Where  aromatics,  chalybeates,  bit¬ 
ters,  &c.  are  alfo  requifite,  they  are  | 
either  to  be  premiled,  or  occafion- 
ally  interpofed.  See  page  196. 

,  .  . I 

Bolus  hystericus. 

Hyjleric  bolus . 

Take  of 

Mulk, 

Afafetida,  each  fix  grains  ; 

Cafior,  half  a  fcruple  ; 

Sirup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

This  medicine  is  a  very  well  con¬ 
trived  one  for  the  purpofe  expreffed 
in  its  title.  It  is  of  great  fervice 
both  in  hyderical  and  hypochon-  j 
driacal  diforders ;  and  often  gives 
relief  in  the  deprelfions,  faintings, 
flatulent  colics,  head-achs,  and 
other  fymptoms,  attending  them. 
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It  may  be  taken  twice  a  day,  along 
with  any  fuitable  liquor. 

Bolus  iliacus. 

Iliac  bolus. 

Take  .of 

Cathartic  extract,  one  fcruple  ; 
Thebaic  extract,  one  grai^. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  prefcribed  by  Dr. 
Mead,  for  eafing  the  pain,  and  pro¬ 
curing  ftools,  in  the  iliac  paflion, 
and  dry  belly;ach  ;  where  the  ir¬ 
ritating  cathartics,  exhibited  by 
themlelves,  are  thrown  up  by  vo¬ 
mit.  The  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
to  be  preceded  by  plentiful  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  accompanied  with  purga¬ 
tive  giy  iters  of  the  more  acrid  kind  ; 
and  its  operation  promoted  by  in- 
fufion  of  fena  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  elixir  falutis,  or  tindture  of  iena. 

Bolus  mercur!  alis. 
Mercurial  bolus. 

Take  of 

Calomel,  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  half  a  dram. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  every  night, 
or  oftgner,  for  railing  a  fctlivation, 
in  venereal,  and  other  diforders, 
which  require  that  herculean  ope¬ 
ration.  It  is  likewife  taken  at 
night  as  an  alterative,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  oft"  next  morning  by  a  cathar¬ 
tic :  mercurials  exhibited  in  this 
manner,  have  generally  better  el- 
fedts  than  when  joined  with  pur¬ 
gatives  diredtly. 

Bo  LUS  MERCURIAL  IS  EMETIC  US. 

Emetic  mercurial  bolus. 

Take  of 

Yellow  emetic  mercury,  fix 
grains ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 
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This  ftrong  emetic  is  given  in 
venereal  and  leprous  difeafes;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  cafe  of  foul  ulcers 
of  long  Handing,  the  cleanfing  and 
cure  of  which  are  frequently  pro¬ 
moted  by  it.  The  violence  of  irs 
operation  limits  its  ufe  to  robult 
couftitutions. 

Bolus  pectoralis. 
Pedoral  bolus. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fifteen  grains  ; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  ten  grains ; 
Salt  of  hartfhorn,  five  grains ; 
Simple  lirup,  as  much  as  is  luf^ 
ficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

Ik  colds  of  long  {landing,  old 
coughs,  afthnias,  and  beginning 
confumptions,  this  bolus  generally 
gives  relief ;  efpecially  if  bleeuing 
is  premifed,  and  repeated,!. c  ne- 
ceffary  at  proper  intervals. 

Bolus  rhei  cum  mercurio. 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  with  mercury. 
Take  of 

Choice  rhubarb,  twenty  -  five 
grains ; 

Calomel,  five  grains  ; 

Simple  firup,  as  much  as  will 
form  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  very  mild  mercurial 
purgative.  It  is  given  to  deftroy 
worms,  and  in  cachedtic,  chlorotic, 
and  other  like  diforders. 

Bolus  rheumaticus. 
Rheumatic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Extradt  of  guaiaeum,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Salt  of  hartfhorn,  feven  grains ; 
Simple  fn up,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus* 

In  chronical  rheumatifms,  whe¬ 
ther  the  remains  of  a  rheumatic  ie- 
P  p  4  ver. 
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ver,  or  a  continuation  of  pains 
that  proceeded  at  firft  from  ne¬ 
glected  colds,  this  bolus  has  been 
given  with  good  effects,  once  a 
week  or  oftener ;  the  patient  keep¬ 
ing  warm,  and  drinking  warm  li¬ 
quors,  to  promote  its  operation  as 
a  cathartic  and  diaphoretic.  Its 
ufe  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
vensefeClion,  which  is  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed  every  eight  or  ten  days,  as  long 
as  the  blood  is  fizy.  This  medi¬ 
cine  is  likewife  exhibited  in  (ciatic, 
arthritic,  and  other  pains  not  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  fizinefsof  blood  : 
in  thefe  it  much  more  frequently 
fails  than  in  the  true  rheumatilm. 

Bolus  scilliticus. 

Scillitic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Frelh  fquiils,  twelve  grains  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Oil  of  peppermint,  one  drop. 
Beat  them  well  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs,  of  a  due  confift- 
ence  for  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  warm,  ftimulating, 
and  attenuating  medicine,  and 
may  be  given  to  great  advantage 
in  cafes  where  the  natural  fecre- 
tions  are  obftruCted  or  fuppreffed 
from  a  vifcidity  or  fluggiffinefs  of 
the  juices.  The  efficacy  of  the 
fquiils  is  promoted  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  ingredients,  which  at  the 
fame  time  warm  and  (trengthen 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  compolition  from  being 
thrown  up  by  vomit,  which  this 
quantity  of  fquiils,  given  by  itfelf, 
would  in  many  conllitutions  be. 

Bolus  theriacahs. 

‘ Treacle  bolus. 

Take  of 

Thcriaca,  twofcruples; 
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Salt  of  hartfliorn,  feven  grains; 

Camphor,  three  grains. 

Mix  and  form  them  into  a  bolus* 

Camphor  and  fait  of  hartffiorn, 
when  thus  joined  with  opiates, 
have  in  many  cafes  better  effe&s 
than  if  exhibited  by  themfelves, 
their  diaphoretic  virtue  being 
greatly  promoted  by  the  relaxation 
which  the  opium  occafions.  The 
quantity  of  theriaca  in  this  bolus; 
contains  fomewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

Bolus  sudoiuficus. 

Sudorific  bolus. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  five  grains; 

Thebaic  extratt,  one  grain  ; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  reduce  them 
into  a  bolus. 

This  medicine  is  one  of  the 
moft  effe&ual  fudorifics,  generally  i 
exciting  a  copious  fweat.  In  many 
cafes,  where  this  intention  is  to  be 
anfwered,  whether  acute  or  chro¬ 
nical,  it  may  be  given  to  great  ad-  ; 
vantage. 

!'•  »] 

Bolus  terebinthinatus. 

1 Turpentine  bolus. 

Take  of 

Chio  turpentine,  one  fcruple ; 

Powdered  liquorice,  a  fufficient 
quantity 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  convenient  form  for  1 
the  exhibition  of  turpentine,  the 
liquorice  powder  anfwering  the  ] 
fame  intention  here  as  the  elecam¬ 
pane  root  in  the  pilule  picecey  page 
577- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Elettaries. 


ELectaries  are  composed 
chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  firups,  & c.  into  Such  a  confift- 
ence,  that  the  powders  may  not  Se¬ 
parate  in  keeping,  that  a  dofe  may 
be  eafily  taken  up  on  the  point  of 
a  knife,  and  not  prove  too  ftiff  to 
fwallow. 

Eledtaries  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
r  h  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  The  more  powerful  drugs, 
as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates,  and 
the  like,  (except  in  officinal  eledta- 
ries  to  be  difpenfed  by  weight)  are 
Seldom  trufted  in  this  form,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
dofe ;  difguftful  ones,  acrids,  bit¬ 
ters,  fetids,  cannot  be  convenient¬ 
ly  taken  in  it ;  nor  is  the  form 
of  an  eledtary  well  fitted  for  the 
more  ponderous  fubftances,  as  mer¬ 
curials,  thefe  being  apt  to  fubfide 
in  keeping,  unlefs  the  compofition 
is  made  too  ftiff. 

The  lighter  powders  require 
thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
firup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of 
honey,  to  make  them  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  an  eledtary  ;  of  firups 
of  the  common  confiftence,  twice 
the  weight  of  the  powders  is  Suffi¬ 
cient. 

Where  the  common  firups  are 
employed,  it  is  neceffary  to  add 
likewife  a  little  conferve,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  compound  from  drying 
too  Soon.  Eledtaries  of  Peruvian 
bark  for  inftance,  made  up  with 
firup  alone,  will  often  in  a  day  or 
two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  especially  thofe 
of  the  lets  grateful  kind,  are  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  muci¬ 


lages  than  with  firups,  honey,  ot 
conferve.  The  three  latter  flick 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
thus  occafion  the  tafte  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  to  remain  for  a  confiderable 
timej  whilft  mucilages  pa fs  freely, 
without  leaving  any  tafte  in  the 
mouth.  A  little  Soft  extradl  of 
liquorice,  joined  to  the  mucilage, 
renders  the  compofition  Sufficient¬ 
ly  grateful,  without  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  the  more  adhefive 
fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  eledlary  di- 
redted  at  a  time,  in  extemporane¬ 
ous  prefcription,  is  rarely  lefs  than 
an  ounce,  or  more  than  three 
ounces 

General  rules  for  making  die¬ 
taries. 

I. 

The  rules  already  laid  down 
for  decodtions  and  powders 
in  general,  are  likewife  to  be 
obferved  in  making  decodtions 
and  powders  for  eledtaries.  [. E .] 

Gums,  infpiftated  juices  and  fuch 
other  fubftances  as  are  not  pul- 
verable,  fhould  be  diflolved  in 
the  liquor  preferibed  :  then  add 
the  powders  by  little  and  little, 
and  keep  the  whole  brilkly  ftir- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  an  equable 
and  uniform  mixture  [£.] 

III. 

Aftringent  eledtaries,  and  fuch  as 
have  pulps  of  fruits  in  their 
compofition,  fhould  be  prepar¬ 
ed  only  in  fmaii  quantities  at  a 
time  [£  ] 

For  aftringent  medicines  lofe 
greatly  of  their  vinue  on  being; 

feept 
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kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 
of  fruits  are  apt  to  become  four. 

IV. 

The  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the 
pulps  fhould  be  exhaled  over  a 
gentle  fire,  before  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  are  added  to  them  [£.] 

V. 

Eiedtaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in 
keeping*  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  due  confidence,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  Canary  wine  ; 
\L.  E.~\  and  not  with  firup  or 
honey  :  by  this  means,  the  dole 
will  be  the  lead:  uncertain;  a 
circumdance  deserving  particu¬ 
lar  regard,  in  thole  especially 
which  are  made  up  with  llrup, 
and  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
opium,  as  th q  Confedio  Paulina , 
and  philonium  [Z/.J 

ELECTARIUM  ad 
DYSKNTERtCOS. 


Take  of 

japonic  confection,  two  ounces ; 

Locatelli’s  bailain  (beaten  up 
with  a  fufhcient  quantity  of 
yolk  of  eggs)  one  ounce; 

Powdered  rhubarb,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Sirup  of  marfhmallows,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec¬ 
tary. 

This  compofition  is  extremely 
well  contrived  for  the  puipofe  ex- 
prefled  in  its  title.  Aftringents 
or  opiates  by  themfelves  rarely  have 
place  in  dyfenteries,  even  after  the 
fir  ft  pafiages  have  been  evacuated 
by  an  emetic  or  a  full  dofe  of 
rhubarb:  they  eafe  the  pain  and 
moderate  the  flux  for  a  time,  but 
the  Ihort  relief  is  apt  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  dangerous  or  even  fata!  con- 
fequences  from  the  retention  of  the 
acrid  and  corrupted  humours.  The 
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rhubarb,  which  the  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  now  added  from 
the  pradlice  of  the  infirmary,  in 
good  meafure  prevents  this  accu¬ 
mulation,  without  much  counter¬ 
acting  the  ialutary  effedts  of  the 
other  materials  :  in  many  cafes, 
however*  it  may  Hill  be  neceflary 
to  interpofe  that  laxative  drug  by 
itfelfi  The  dofe  of  the  eledtary 
is  the  bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  One 
dram  contains  about  one-flxth  part 
of  a  grain  of  opium. 

ELECTARIUM  e  BACCIS 
LA  URL 

j Ele diary  oj  bay-berries . 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves  dried. 

Caraway  feeds, 

Parfley  feeds. 

Bay-berries,  each  one  ounce, ; 

Sagapenum,  half  an  ounce; 

Black  pepper, 

Ruflia  caitor,  each  two  drams; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  powdered  fpe- 
cies. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  honey 

and  make  them  into  an  eledtary. 

This  compofition  is  fometimes 
taken,  in  flatulent  colics  and  hy- 
flerical  diforders,  from  a  fcruple 
to  two  drams :  but  its  principal 
ufe  is  in  carminative  glyfters,  nor 
is  it  often  employed  in  thefe.  The 
college  of  Edinburgh  have  entire¬ 
ly  dropt  it. 

ELECTARIUM  e  CASIA. 

Ele Alary  of  cafia . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Solutive  firUD  of  rofes, 

Pulp  of  cafia,  frefil  extradled, 
each  half  a  pound  ; 

Manua,  two  ounces; 


Pulp 
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Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce. 
Grind  the  manna  in  a  mortar,  and, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  diffolve  it 
in  the  firup ;  then  add  the 
pulps,  and  continue  the  heat 
until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
due  confidence. 

DJACASSIA. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  cafia,  twelve  ounces  ; 
Pulp  of  tamarinds,  fix  ounces ; 
Calabrian  manna,  eight  ounces  ; 
Sirup  of  pale  rofes,  one  pound. 
Diffolve  the  manna  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  drain  the  folution,  and  eva¬ 
porate  it,  along  with  the  firup, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  th£  confid¬ 
ence  of  honey  ;  then  mix  in  the 
pulps,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole 
into  an  uniform  eleftary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  very 
convenient  officinals,  to  ferve  as  a 
bads  for  purgative  eledtaries  and 
other  like  purpofes ;  as  the  pulp¬ 
ing  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fruits, 
for  extemporaneous  prefcription, 
is  diffidently  troublefome :  the  ta¬ 
marinds  give  them  a  pretty  tade, 
and  do  not  fubject  them,  as  might 
be  expe&ed,  to  turn  four :  after 
Handing  for  four  months,  thecom- 
pofition  was  found  no  fourer  than 
when  firft  made  up.  They  are 
likewife  ufefully  taken  by  them- 
felves,  in  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drams  occafionally,  for  gent-* 
ly  loofening  the  belly  in  codive 
habits. 

ELECTARIUM  LENITIVUM. 
Lenitive  eleflary. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Figs,  one  pound  ; 

Sena,  eight  ounces  j 
Pulp  of  tamarinds. 

Pulp  of  cafia. 
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Pulp  of  French  prunes,  each  half 
a  pound  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  5 
Liquorice,  three  ounces  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds 
and  a  half. 

Pulverize  the  fena  along  with  the 
coriander  feeds,  and  fift  out  ten 
ounces  of  the  powder  :  the  re*- 
mainder  is  to  be,  boiled  with  the 
figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints 
of  water,  to  one  half;  then 
drain  and  prefs  out  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  weight 
of  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  foine- 
.  what  lets :  in  this  didolve  the 
fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a 
firup,  and  add  this  firup,  by 
little  and  little  to  the  pulps  : 
ladly,  mix  in  the  powder  before 
feparated  by  the  fieve. 

This  ele&ary  may  be  occafion-? 
ally  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  nut¬ 
meg  or  more,  for  loofening  the 
belly  in  coftive  habits.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  glyders, 
though  for  that  ufe  the  following 
is  rather  more  convenient. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Sena,  four  ounces  ; 

Liquorice,  two  ounces; 
Coriander  feeds,  one  ounce  5 
Pulp  of  prunes,  one  pound  ; 
tamarinds, 

cafia,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds  * 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Infufe  the  fena,  liquorice,  and 
coriander  feeds,  in  the  water, 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  for  a  night : 
prefs  out  and  drain  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the  fugar 
to  the  confidence  of  a  thick 
firup  :  then  add  the  pulps, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  to¬ 
gether,  fo  as  to  make  them  into 
an  ele&ary. 
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This  eledlary  is  much  prefera¬ 
ble,  for  glyfters,  to  thofe  which 
have  powders  in  their  compofition. 
It  is  now  freed  from  fome  fuper- 
tfluous  ingredients  which  were  left 
in  it  at  former  revifals;  viz.  po¬ 
lypody  roots,  French  mercury 
leaves, fenugreek  feeds,  and  linleed. 
Honey  is  exchanged  for  fugar, 
which  is  lefs  apt  to  grow  four  in 
keeping:  perhaps  melafles  would 
be  preferable  to  either,  as  it  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  intention,  and  is  not 
only  of  itfelf  inapt  to  ferment,  but 
likewife  prevents  fuch  fubftances 
as  are  this  way  difpofed,  from  run¬ 
ning  into  fermentation. 

ELECTARIUM 

PECTORALE. 

Pe  floral  eleflary. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rob  of  elder  berries,  two 
ounces  5 

Spermaceti  diflolved  in  a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity  of  yolk  of  eggs, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Flowers  of  benzoine,  one  dram  5 

Balfamic  firup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  the  other 
ingredients  into  an  ele&ary. 

This  is  a  very  ufeful  medicine 
in  tickling  coughs  and  common 
colds,  calculated  both  to  obtund 
acrimony  and  promote  expectora¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  ufed  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  dofes  of  about 
the  quantity  of  a  fmall  nutmeg. 
Taken  to  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut¬ 
meg,  at  bed-time,  it  generally, 
not  only  relieves  the  breaft,  but 
tends  to  procure  a  falutary  dia- 
phorefis  or  fweat  in  the  night. 
It  is  here  improved  from  the  form¬ 
er  editions,  by  fubftituting  rob  of 
elder  berries  to  conferve  of  rofes, 
and  Ipermaceti  to  compound  pow¬ 
der  pf  gum  tragacanth. 


ELECTARIUM  e 
SCAMMONIO. 

Eleflary  of  fcammony. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Scam  mo  ny,  an  ounce  and  a  half  $ 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  fix  drams  ; 
Effential  oil  of  caraway  feeds, 
,  half  a  dram  j 
Honey,  half  a  pound. 

Let  the  fpices  be  ground  together, 
and  mixed  with  the  honey  ;  then 
add  the  powdered  fcammony, 
and  afterwards  the  or!. 

Th  is  eleCtary  is  a  warm,  brifk 
purgative.  It  is  a  reform  of  th« 
elettariutti  caryOcoJUnum  of  our  pre¬ 
ceding  difpenfatories,  a  compofiti- 
on  which  was  greatly  complained 
of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take, 
on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  its 
dofe.  A  dram  and  a  half  of  this, 
which  contains  fifteen  grains  of 
fcammony,  is  equivalent  to  half  ari 
ounce  of  the  other. 

ELECTARIUM  e  SCORDIO. 
Eleflary  of  fcordium ,  commonly 
called  Diafcordium* 

Land. 

Take  of 

The  fpecies  Of  fcordium  with 
opium,  any  quantity ; 

Sirup  of  meconium,  boiled  to 
the  confidence  of  honey,  thrice 
as  much  by  weight. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  firup,  fo 
as  to  make  an  ele&ary. 

In  our  former  difpenfatories, 
the  fpecies  were  ordered  to  be 
made  up  with  honey:  this  is  now 
exchanged  for  a  firup,  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine,  which  is  that  of  an  o- 
piate  aflringent,  whiift  honey  is 
manifeftly  aperient  and  detergent. 
It  is  not  perhaps necelTary,  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  (hops,  to  make 
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the  fpecies  into  an  eledtary  at  all : 
by  keeping  in  this  form,  the  in¬ 
gredients  lofe  greatly  of  their  aro¬ 
matic  flavour  and  aftringency,  be¬ 
coming  fofr  and  fmooth  upon  the 
palate;  and  the  red  colour,  im¬ 
parted  by  the  bole,  decays.  The 
London  coiiegejiave  therefore  very 
juftly  ordered  them  to  be  kept  in 
powder  as  well  as  in  an  eledtary; 
and  directed  the  powder  both  with 
and  without  opium,  for  different 
occafions.  See  Species  e  fcordio,  and 
Pulvis  e  holoy  cun?  and  fine  opio. 
Either  of  thefe  powders  may  be 
jnade  up  extemporaneoufly  into  an 
plenary,  with  any  firup  that  fhall 
be  judged  proper. 

Diafcordium  was  intended  by  its 
author  Fracaftorius  for  an  anti- 
peftilential ;  but  we  have  been  fo 
fiappy  as  to  have  little  occafion  for 
medicines  in  that  intention ;  nor 
could  this  be  anywife  depended  on. 
It  is  a  moderately  warm  aftringent 
and  opiate ;  and  in  this  light  only 
is  confidered  by  the  prefent  prac¬ 
tice.  One  grain  of  opium  is  con¬ 
tained  in  nine  fcruples  of  the  elec¬ 
tary. 

The  fpecies  e  fcordio ,  which  make 
the  bafis  of  this  eledtary,  contain, 
as  we  have  already  feen  (page  556) 
feveral  fuperfluous  ingredients; 
for  though  the  London  college  has 
given  a  judicious  reformation  of 
the  powder,  under  the  title  of 
Pulvis  e  bohy  the  eledtary  is  made 
with  the  powder  unreformed ; 
partly,  that  no  material  alteration 
might  be  made  in  a  medicine, 
which  is  fo  much  depended  on, 
and  whofe  effedts  have  been  fo 
long  experienced  ;  and  partly  be- 
caufe  the  phyfician,  if  he  prefers 
the  pulvis  e  boloy  may  diredt  an 
eledtary  to  be  made  with  it  in 
extemporaneous  prefcription.  In 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
medicine  is  not  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  powder,  but  the  eledtary  is  re¬ 
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formed  to  a  great  degree  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  fimplicity.  And  as 
the  ingredient  from  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  name,  being  a  very  un¬ 
important  one,  is  now  omitted',* 
the  compofitian  is  diftinguilhed  by 
another  tile,  viz. 

CONFECTIO  JAPONICA. 

'Japonic  confieElion . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces; 
Tormentil  root, 

Nutmeg, 

Olibanum,  each  two  ounces ; 
Opium  diffolved  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  Canary  wine,  one 
dram  and  a  half ; 

Sirup  of  dry  rofes,  boiled  to 
the  thicknefs  of  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  the  powders. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  eiec- 
tary,  which  fupplies  the  place 
of  diafcordium. 

The  ingredients  in  this  eledta¬ 
ry  feem  extremely  well  chofen, 
and  are  fo  proportioned  to  one 
another,  that  the  quantity  of  o- 
pium  is  the  fame  as  in  the  diafcor¬ 
dium  of  the  former  pharmaco¬ 
poeias  of  Edinburgh,  viz.  one  grain 
in  ten  fcruples. 

BALSAMUM  LOCATELLT. 

LocatellPs  baljam . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Stralburgh  turpentine. 

Yellow  wax,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Red  launders,  fix  drams. 

Melt  the  wax  over  a  gentle  fire, 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil ;  then 
add  the  reft  of  the  oil,  and  the 
turpentine;  afterwards  mix  in 
the  faunders,  and  keep  them 
ftirring  together  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  grown  cold. 
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Edinb, 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half ; 
Chio  or  Strafburg  turpentine,  a 
pound  and  a  half ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces; 
Dragons  blood,  in  powder,  one 
ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  over  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire,  then  add  the  turpentine; 
and  having  taken  them  from  the 
fire,  mix  in  the  balfam  of  Peru 
and  dragons  blood,  keeping 
them  continually  flirting  till 
grown  cold. 

Dragons  blood  gives  a  more 
elegant  colour  to  this  compofition 
than  red  faunders,  though  on  ano¬ 
ther  account  it  is  fomewhat  lefs 
proper,  having  been  found,  when 
diffolved  in  oil,  to  communicate 
fome  degree  of  heat  and  pungency, 
qualities  quite  foreign  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  medicine.  This 
balfam  is  ufed  in  internal  bruifes 
and  haemorrhages,  erofions  of  the 
inteflines,  dyfenteries,  and  in  fome 
kinds  of  coughs  and  afthmas:  the 
dole  is  from  two.  fcru pies  to  two 
drams :  it  may  be  commodioufly 
taken  with  about  double  its  weight 
of  conferve  of  rofes ;  as  directed 
hereafter  in  page  598.  Some 
have  likewile  applied  it  external¬ 
ly.,  for  deterging  and  incarnating 
recent  wounds  and  ulcers. 

BALSAMUM  CEPHALICUM. 

Cephalic  balfam, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

ExprefTed  oil  of  nutmegs,  one 
ounce  ; 

Di (filled  oil  of  cloves, 

61  lavender, 

of  rofemary,  each  half  a 
dram ; 

of  amber  half  a  fcruple; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram. 
Liquefy  the  oil  of  nutmegs  in  a 


filver  vefTel;  and  when  taken, 
from  the  fire,  mix  into  it  the  di- 
flilled  oils  and  the  balfam,  ac¬ 
cording  to  art. 

This  medicine  is  recommended 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  temples,  and 
on  paralytic  limbs,  for  warming 
the  part,  and  comforting  the 
nerves ;  and  to  be  fmelt  to,  for 
refrefhing  and  enlivening  the  fpi- 
rits.  Some  have  alfo  given  it  in¬ 
wardly  as  a  warm  cordial,  in  lan¬ 
guid  cafes,  and  in  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  There  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  preparations  of  this  kind 
in  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  com- 
pofed  each  of  only  one  eflential 
oil,  incorporated  with  the  expreflr 
ed  oil  of  nutmegs;  which  laft  is 
to  be  previou|ly  freed  from  its  fla¬ 
vour  (by  diftillatjon  with  water) 
that  the  fmell  of  the  former  may 
not  be  injured  thereby:  in  the 
room  of  this  prepared  febaceous 
matter,  a  mixture  of  white  wax 
and  oil  olive  might  be  ufed.  In 
the  pradical  chemtftry ,  a  general 
procefs  is  given  for  the  making  of 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of 

Balsamum  odoriferumu 
An  odoriferous  balfam. 

Take  of 
Oil  olive, 

White  beeswax, each  two  ounces. 
Put  the  oil  into  a  China  bafon,  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  dice  the  wax  into  it.  Stir 
them  together  with  a  clean 
knife,  or  fmall  fpatula,  till  the 
wax  is  melted  :  then  remove  the^ 
veflel  out  of  the  hot  water,  and 
when  the  matter  begins  to  thick¬ 
en,  drop  in  four  drams  of  any 
odoriferous  eflential  oil,  as  that 
of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  mace, 
lemon  peel,  rhodium,  lavender, 
rofemary,  & c.  or  of  a  mixture 
of  two  ©r  three  of  thefe  oils :  to 

which 
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which  may  be  added  one  dram 
of  eflence  of  ambergris,  which 
will  heighten  the  fmell  of  the 
oils,  without  communicating  any 
of  its  own.  Keep  the  whole 
conftajitly  ftirring,  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  mixed  ;  and  as  foon 
as  this  is  done,  plunge  the  vef- 
fel  into  cold  water.,  to  prevent 
the  diffipation  of  the  ef$ential 
oils. 

These  kinds  of  balfams  may 
be  made  of  any  colour,  fo  as  to 
referable  in  this  refpedt  alfo,  as 
well  as  in  fmell,  the  vegetable, 
from  which  the  eflential  oil,  you 
make  ufe  of,  was  drawn.  A  little 
of  the  pigment,  called  by  the 
painters  fap-green,  being  previ- 
oufly  ground  with  the  oil  olive, 
will  give  a  fine  green  j  a  little  cin- 
pabar,  a  fcarlet ;  turmeric,  a  lemon 
colour ;  Prufiian  blue,  a  violet ; 
and  cochineal,  a  fine  purplifh  hue. 

CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 

Cordial  confeflion. 

Edinb , 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  rofemary  flowers, 
three  ounces ; 

Candied  nutmegs,  one  ounce 
and  a  half 

Candied  ginger,  fix  drams; 
Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 
va,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fifteen  drops; 
Sirup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 

Mix  them  into  an  denary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  art. 

.  This  eleflary,  though  very 
different  in  compofition,  is  nearly 
funilar  in  virtue  to  that  formerly 
defcribed  under  the  fame  name, 
page  414.  Particular  care  ought 
10  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  for  on  its  goodnefs. 


that  of  the  medicine  in  great  mea- 
fure  depends. 

CONFECTIO  PAULINA. 

Ehe  confection  called  Paulina . 
Londn 

Take  of 

Coftus,  or  in  its  Head  zedoary. 
Cinnamon, 

Long  pepper. 

Black  pepper, 

Storax,  1 

Galbanum,  >  {trained, 

Opium,  3 

Ruflla  caftor,  each  two  ounces ; 
Simple  firup,  boiled  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents. 

Warm  the  firup,  and  carefully 
mix  with  it  the  opium  firfi  dif- 
folved  in  wine;  gradually  add 
this  mixture,  whilit  it  continues 
warm,  to  the  ftorax  and  galba- 
num  previoufly  melted  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  afterwards  fprinkle 
in  the  other  fpecies  reduced  into 
powder. 

This  is  the  confectio  ar~ 
chigenis  of  our  former  difpen- 
fatory,  brought  back  to  its  firft 
form  and  author.  It  is  a  warm 
opiate  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  practice  : 
thirty-two  grains  contain  one  grain 
of  opium. 

MITHRIDATIUM,  five 
CONFECTIO  DAMOCRATIS. 
Mithridate ,  or  the  confeftion  of 
Damocrates% 

Lond \ 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drains  s 
Myrrh,  eleven  drams; 

Agaric, 

Indian  nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds  of  mithridate  muflard, 

Frank- 
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Frankincenfe* 

Chio  turpentine*  each  ten  drams ; 
Camels  hay, 

Coftus,  or  in  its  (lead  zedoary, 
Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead  mace, 
Stechas, 

Long  pepper, 

Hartwort  feeds, 

Hypociftis, 

Storax  {trained, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum  (trained, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  (lead  ex- 
prefted  oil  of  nutmegs, 

Ruflia  caltor,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Poley  mountain, 

Scordium, 

Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  cu- 
bebs. 

White  pepper. 

Candy  carrot  feed, 

Bdellium  (trained,  each  feven 
drams ; 

Celtic  nard, 

Gentian  root, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Red  rofes, 

y  *  ^ 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 

Le(Ter  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Sweet  fennel  feed. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Opium  (trained,  each  five  drams; 
Calamus  aromaticus, 

Wild  valerian  root, 

Anifeed, 

Sagapenum,  (trained,  each  three 
drams ; 

Meum  athamanticum, 

St.  John’s  wort. 

Acacia,  or  in  its  ftead  terra  Ja- 
ponica. 

Bellies  of  (kinks,  each  two 
drams  and  a  half ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  all  the  other  in¬ 
gredients. 

W  arm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  difiolved  in  wine  ; 
melt  the  ftorax,  galbanum,  tur¬ 
pentine  and  opobalfam  (or  ex- 
prefted  til  of  nutmegs)  together 


in  another  veftel,  continually 
ftirring  them  about,  to  prevent 
their  burning;  with  thefe  fo 
melted,  mix  the  hot  honey,  at 
firft  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards 
in  larger  quantities  at  a  time;- 
when  the  whole  is  grown  al- 
moft  cold,  add  by  degrees  the 
other  fpecies  reduced  into  pow¬ 
der, 

THERIACA  ANDROMACHI. 
Venice  treacle, 
bond. 

Take  of 

Troches  of  fquills,  half  a  pound ; 
Long  pepper, 

Opium  ftrained, 

Vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  ex- 
prefled  oil  of  nutmegs,  each 
two  ounces ; 

Agaric, 

Florence  orris  root, 

Scordium, 

Red  rofes, 

Navew  feeds. 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  an 
ounce  and  a  half; 

Indian  nard. 

Saffron, 

Amomum, 

Myrrh, 

Coftus,  or  in  its  ftead  zedoary, 
Camels  hay,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Cinquefoil  root, 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead  mace. 
Dittany  of  Crete, 

Horehound  leaves, 

Calamint  leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black  pepper, 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 
Olibanum, 

Chio  turpentine, 

Wild  valerian  root,  each  fix 
drams ; 

Gentian  root. 


Celtic 
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Celtic  nard, 

Spignel, 

Poley  mountain  ^ 

St.  John's  wort  >  leaves, 
Groundpine  j 
Germander  tops,  with  the  feed, 
Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  (lead  cu- 
bebs, 

Anifeed, 

Sweet  fennel  feed, 

Lelfer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Bilhops  weed  1 
Hartwort  >  feeds. 

Treacle  milliard  J 
Hypociftis, 

Acacia,  or  in  its  Head  Japan 
earth. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Storax  llrained, 

Sagapenum  llrained, 

Terra  Lemnia,  or  in  its  Head 
bole  armenic  or  French  bole, 
Green  vitriol  calcined,  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

Small  (or  in  its  ftead,  the  long) 
birthwort  root, 

Lelfer  centaury  tops. 

Candy  carrot  feed, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum  llrained, 

Ruffia  caftor, 

Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  Head  white 
amber  prepared. 

Calamus  aromaticus,  each  two 
drams ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  all  the  other  in¬ 
gredients. 

Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  in  making  the  mi- 
thridate. 

S;?f  -  ft 

These  celebrated  eledtaries  are 
almoft  the  only  remains,  which 
the  late  reformation  has  left  in  the 
Ihops,  of  the  wild  exuberance  of 
compofition,  which  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  former  ages  brought  into 
vogue.  The  theriaca  is  a  refor- 
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mation  of  mlthridate,  made  by  An- 
dromachus,  phylician  to  Nero  :  the 
mithridate  itfelf  is  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mi- 
thridates  king  of  Pontus.  The  firft 
publifhers  of  this  pompous  arca¬ 
num  were  very  extravagant  in  their 
commendations  of  its  virtues:  the 
principal  of  which  was  made  to 
confill  in  its  being  a  moll  powerful 
prefervative  againll  all  kinds  of 
venom :  whoever  took  a  proper 
quantity  in  a  morning,  was  en- 
lured  from  being  poifoned  during 
that  whole  day  :  this  was  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  example  of  its  fuppofed 
inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs 
us,  was  by  its  conllant  ufe  fo  for¬ 
tified  againll  the  commonly-re¬ 
puted  poifons,  that  none  of  them 
would  have  any  effedt  upon  him 
when  he  wanted  their  abidance. 
But  the  notions  of  peifons,  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  ruder  ages,  were 
manifellly  erroneous.  Before  ex¬ 
perience  had  furnifhed  mankind 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  fimples,  they  were 
under  perpetual  alarms  from  an 
apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bu¬ 
lled  themfelves  in  contriving  com- 
politions  which  Ihould  counteradt 
their  effedts,  accumulating  toge¬ 
ther  all  thofe  fubdances  which  they 
imagined  to  be  polfelfed  of  any  de¬ 
gree  of  alexipharmac  power.  Hence 
proceed  the  voluminous  antidotes 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  ancient  phyficians : 
yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  any  real  poi- 
fon,  except  the  cicuta,  aconitum, 
and  bites  of  venomous  beads  ;  and 
to  thefe  they  knew  .of  no  antidote 
whatever.  Even  admitting  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  the  poifons,  and  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  the  feveral  antidotes  fepa- 
rately,  the  compofitions  could  no 
more  anl  wer  the  purpofes  expedted 
from  them,  than  the  accumulating 
of  all  the  medicinal  fimples  into 
Q.q  one 
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one  form  could  make  a  remedy  a- 


gainft  all  difeales. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  abfur- 
dity  in  the  original  intention  of 
thefe  medicines,  and  their  enor¬ 
mity  in  point  of  compofition  ;  as 
they  contain  feveral  powerful  ma¬ 
terials,  whofe  virtues,  though 
greatly  prejudiced,  yet  are  not  de- 
ftroyed,  by  their  multiplicity  and 
contrariety  ;  the  compounds  have 
been  found,  from  repeated  expe¬ 
rience,  to  produce  very  confidera- 
ble  effects,  as  warm  opiate  dia¬ 
phoretics. 

Thefe  compofitions  might  with¬ 
out  doubt  be  lopt  of  numerous  fu- 
perfluities,  without  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  virtues;  yet  as  the 
effe&s  of  them,  in  their  prefen t 
form,  are  fo  well  known,  fomuch 
regard  lias  been  paid  to  ancient 
authority,  as  not  to  attempt  a  re¬ 
formation  of  that  kind.  The 
London  college  have  however 
thought  proper  to  retrench,  from 
forms  originally  complex,  all  fub- 
fequent  additions  that  have  crept 
into  them.  Neither  the  defcrip- 
tion  in  verfe  of  the  elder  Andro- 
rnachus,  nor  the  profe  explanation 
of  the  younger,  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  whi'.e  pepper  after¬ 
wards  added  to  the  theriaca  ;  and 
the  orris  rout,  in  the  mithridate 
of  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  is 
alfo  a  fuperr„umerary  ingredient, 
not  warranted  by  the  original; 
thefe  therefore  are  rejected.  Nor 
istheafarum  in  mithridate  ground¬ 
ed  on  any  good  authority  :  the 
verfe,  it  is  taken  from,  is  mutilat¬ 
ed  and  corrupt  ;  and  the  word 
which  fome,  upon  conjedlure  only, 
fuppofe  to  have  been  a  fa ;  u  in , 
others,  alfo  upon  conjecture,  chute 
to  read  differently :  till  fome  e- 
mendation  fhall  be  better  found¬ 
ed  than  merely  upon  critical  guef- 
fes,  this  tingle  fpecies  may  be  fafe- 
ly  palled  over,  without  any  preju¬ 


dice  to  the  medicine.  None  of 
the  ancient  defcriptions  afford  any 
other  light  in  this  particular ;  for 
they  either  omit  this  ingredient, 
and  others  alio,  or  abound  with 
additions. 

One  innovation  in  both  thefe 
medicines,  the  college  have  allow¬ 
ed  themfelves.  In  each  of  thefe 
compofitions  are  found  both  cinna¬ 
mon  and  calia  lignea ;  and  it  is 
very  evident,  from  feveral  parts 
of  Galen’s  works,  that  the  latter 
was  ufed  by  the  ancients  only  up¬ 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  procuiing  the  other;  fo  that  to 
retain  the  caffia,  now  that  cinna¬ 
mon  is  fo  common,  is  a  blind  fol¬ 
lowing  of  thefe  writers,  without 
any  attention  to  their  meaning; 
the  calia  therefore  is  now  rejected, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnamon 
put  in  its  room,  which  is  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  Galen  directs  to  be 
pbferved  in  fubftitudng  the  one  for 
the  other.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
Celtic  and  Indian  nard  ;  that  the 
fir  ft  had  a  place  in  thefe  compofi¬ 
tions,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  Indian;  for  Ga¬ 
len  exprefsly  prefers  the  latter. 

There  is  a  material  error  in 
regard  to  the  theriaca,  which,  has 
palled  through  all  the  editions  of 
our  pharmacopoeia,  except  the  pre- 
fent:  this  is,  the  fubftitudng  Ro¬ 
man  vitriol  to  the  ancient  chalcitis, 
now  not  certainly  known,  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  fimpies,  deferibing 
the  Roman  to  be  a  blue'  vitriol ; 
whereas  the  Italian  writers  are  una¬ 
nimous  it  is  a  green  vitriol;  and 
were  it  not,  it  would  not  anfwer 
to  the  effects  of  the  chalcitis,  which 
was  certainly  a  chalybeate,  and, 
gives  the  medicine  its  black  colour. 
What  has  chiefly  occafioned  chal¬ 
et  t  is  to  be  fuppofeq  a  cupreous  vi¬ 
triol,  feems  to  be  its  name,  derived 
from  copper  :  but  it  is  to 
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be  obferved,  that  all  vitriols  were 
formerly  imagined  to  proceed  from 
copper,  and  were  named  accord** 
ingly  :  the  green  or  martial  vitriols 
are  (till  called  by  the  Germans 
kupffer'wajfer ,  and  by  us  copperas. 
t  is  probable,  that  the  ancient 
chalcitis  was  no  other  than  a  native 
nartial  vitriol,  calcined  by  the 
beat  of  thole  warm  climates,  to  a 
legree  of  yellowifh  red  or  coppery 
:olour:  and  therefore  the  common 
;reen  vitriol,  thus  calcined  by  art, 
rery  properly  fupplies  its  place. 

The  London  college  have  like- 
vife  fomewhat  facilitated  the  pre- 
raration  of  thefe  medicines,  by  o- 
nit  ting  the  troebifei  cypheos  ufed  in 
he  mithridate,  and  the  hedychroi 
nd  <viperitii  for  the  theriaca ;  and 
nferting  their  ingredients,  after 
Zvoelffers  manner  in  the  compfiti- 
ns  they  are  intended  for.  This  is 
lone  in  the  theriaca  very  com- 
lodioufly,  the  ingredients  in  thefe 
roches  uniting  with  thofe  in  the 
heriaca  itfelf,  into  unbroken  num- 
lers.  But  to  render  the  numbers 
quaily  fimple  in  the  mithridate, 
was  neceffary  to  retrench  a  few 
idd  grains  from  fome  of  the  ar ti¬ 
les,  and  make  a  fmall  addition  to 
>me  others:  they  adjufted  the  pro- 
prtions  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
roebifei  cypbeos  from  the  original 
elcription  in  Galen  ;  the  numbers 
Lour  former  pharmacopoeia  being 
ery  erroneous. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  pay- 
ig  very  little  deference  toantiqui- 
7  or  common  prejudice,  have  ven¬ 
ded  at  length  to  difeard  thefe  ve- 
erable  reliques  j  and  have  fubfti- 
tted  in  their  room  an  elegant  and 
nple  form,  equivalent  to  them 
>th  in  efficacy,  under  the  tide  of 

THERIACA  EDINENSIS. 

Edinburgh  theriaca . 

Edinb, 


Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  ten  ounces  ; 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  ounces  ; 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  two 
ounces ; 

Myrrh, 

Englifh  faffron. 

Opium,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Rob  of  elderberries,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  powders  ; 

Canary  wine,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  diffolve  the  opium. 
Make  them  according  to  art  into 

an  eleCtary. 

Fh  is  compofition  confills  of  very 
powerful  ingredients,  and  isdoubt- 
lefs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
thing  that  can  be  reafonably  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  more  voluminous 
theriaca  of  Andromachus.  The 
London  college  alfo  had  formerly 
their  theriaca  compofed  of  the 
lefs  exceptionable  ingredients  of 
Androinacbus’s.  But  as  thefe  me¬ 
dicines  have  for  a  long  time  been 
chiefly  employed  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  by  the  way  of  cataplafm, 
the  theriaca  Londinenjis  is  now 
omitted,  and  its  place  fupplied  by 
a  cataplafm  compofed  of  a  few 
welLchofen  articles,  under  the 
name  of  cataplafma  e  cytnino ,  of 
which  hereafter.  For  internal  ufe, 
none  of  the  theriaca’s  are  at  pre- 
fent  fo  much  regarded  as  they  have 
been  heretofore  ;  practitioners  hav¬ 
ing  introduced  in  their  room,  ex¬ 
temporaneous  bolufes  of  Virginian 
fnakeroot,  camphor,  contrayerva, 
and  the  like;  which  anfwer  all 
their  intentions,  with  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  they  may  be  given  either 
with  or  without  opium,  an  ingre¬ 
dient  which  renders  the  others  pre¬ 
judicial  in  cales  where  they  might 
otherwise  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
fitions,  one  grain  thereof  is  con- 
Q^q  2  tained 
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tained  in  four  drams  of  the  mithri¬ 
date;  in  three  fcruples,  fifteen  grains 
of  the  Venice  treacle;  and  in  five 
fcruples  of  the  theriaca  Edinenfis. 
The  proportion  of  opium  will  va¬ 
ry  a  little,  according  to  the  time  that 
they  have  been  kept ;  their  moifiure 
by  degrees  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  remainder  ftronger  of  the  opi¬ 
um,  than  an  equal  weight  was  at 
firft.  A  change  of  this  kind  is 
taken  notice  of  by  many  writers, 
but  falHv  attributed  to  an  imagi¬ 
nary  fermentative  quality  of  the 
ingredients;  by  which  they  were 
fuppoled,  from  their  multiplicity 
and  contrariety,  to  be  continually 
exalting  and  improving  the  virtues 
of  one  another. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite 
in  making  thefe  compofitions,  to 
prevent  the  wade  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which 
v/ould  render  the  proportion  of 
opium  to  the  other  ingredients  pre¬ 
carious.  The  intention  of  difTolv- 
ing  the  opium  in  wine,  for  thefe 
and  other  ele&aries,  is,  that  it  may 
be  more  uniformly  mingled  with 
the  reft. 

philoniOm  londinense. 

London *  philonium. 

Lit;./. 

Take  of 

White  pepper,  * 

Ginger,  "V 

Caraway  feeds,  each  two  ounces; 
Strained  opium,  fix  drams; 

Sirup  of  meconium,5  boiled  to 
the  confidence  of  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients. 

Keat  the  firup,  and  carefully  mix 
wirh  it  the  opium,  previouilv 
difiblved  in  wine  ;  then  add  the 
other  ingredients,  reduced  into 
powder. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  th ^.phi- 
ionium  deferibed  by  Galen,  which 


was  received  in  our  preceding  phar- ; 
macopoeias  with  the^dditionof  iome  1 
fuperfluous  ingredients,  and  diftin- 
guiffied,  but  not  very  properly,  by 
the  epithet  Romanum.  The  addi- 
tional  articles,  and  fome  unnecef-  i 
fary  ones  that  were  in  the  original, 
are  here  omitted,  and  the  quanti-  ! 
ties  of  the  other  varied,  fo  as  to 
preferve  the  fame  proportion  of ; 
opium  to  the  whole,  as  in  our  laft 
pharmacopoeia.  Thirty-fix  grains 
of  the  compofition  contain  one 
grain  of  opium. 

The  mithridate,  theriaca,  diaf-  |j 
cordium,  confe&io  Paulina,  and  jj 
philonium,  are  the  only  compofi¬ 
tions  now  remaining,  of  what  have 
been  called  the  officinal  capitals. 
They  are  all  medicines  of  great 
power,  and  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  applicable,  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  phyfician,  to  excellent  pur- 
pofes,  fo  on  the  other,  their  im-  | 
prudent  ufe  has  often  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  mifehievous  confequences. 
It  has  been  cuftomary  among  nurfes, 
and  others,  to  give  diafeordium 
to  children,  to  eafe  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  to  procure  fleep  :  in¬ 
tentions,  which  it  effectually  an- 
iwers,  but  at  the  fame  time  never 
fails  to  bring  on  a  coftive  habit, 
the  foundation  of  many  difeafes : 
this  medicine  has  likewife  been  too 
unwarily  given  for  reftraining 
fluxes ;  whofe  fuppreffion  was  af¬ 
terwards  followed  by  more  dan¬ 
gerous  fymptoms.  The  celebrated 
alexipharmacs,  mithridate,  and  tbe- 
riaca,  have  oftentimes  aggravated 
the  di (orders  they  were  intended  to 
remedy,  have  converted  a  com¬ 
mon  cold  into  a  high  fever,  have 
railed  flight  febrile  complaints  in¬ 
to  a  malignant  fever.  However 
ftrongly  therefore  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  are  recommended  for 
eafing  pain,  warming,  promoting 
iweat,  expelling  malignity,  &c. 
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the  utmoft  caution  is  requifite  in 
the  ufe  of  them  ;  the  cafes  which 
demand  4their  afliftance,  are  much 
lefs  frequent  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed. 

Electarium  acidum. 

Acid  e  led  ary. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  woodforrel,  one 
ounce ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  half  an  ounce ; 

Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  give  a  grate¬ 
ful  acidity. 

Sirup  of  lemon  juice,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  the  whole  into 
the  confiftence  of  a  foft  elec¬ 
tary. 

This  grateful  acid  compofition 
is  an  ufeful  refrigerent  and  anti- 
feptic  in  different  kinds  of  inflam¬ 
matory  and  putrid  diforders. 

Electarium  alexeterium. 

Alexeterial  e  it  Cl  ary. 

Take  of 

Confection  of  kermes,  one  dram ; 

Candied  ginger,  fix  drams  ; 

Contrayerva  root, 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  one 
dram; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
other  ingredients  into  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  eledtary. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  elec¬ 
tary,  contrived  by  Boerhaave  tor 
railing  and  recruiting  the  ftrength  in 
low  fevers,  where  the  pulfe  is  funk, 
and  the  patient  languid  and  deject¬ 
ed.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  every  four  or 
five  hours,  with  any  proper  julep. 

C 

Electarium  alterans. 

Alterative  eledary . 


Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  finely  levigat¬ 
ed,  three  .drams; 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  two  drams  ; 

Oil  of  faffafr  as,  fix  drops ; 
Conferve  of  red  rofes,  one  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Balfamic  firup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Grind  the  refin  and  the  levigated 
antimony  well  together;  and 
having  mixed  thefe  with  the  oil 
(dropt  on  a  little  fugar)  and  the 
conferve,  let  the  whole  be  fof- 
tened  with  the  firup  into  a  due 
confifience. 

This  medicine  is  ufed  againfl 
cutaneous  foulneffes,  obftrudtionsof 
the  glands,  and  impurities  of  the 
blood  and  juices.  Diipenfatory 
writers  in  general  lay  the  principal 
ftrefs,  in  compofitions  of  this  kind, 
upon  the  calx,  ceruffe,  or  cinnabar 
of  antimony,  preparations  which 
are  far  inferior  to  the  crude  mine¬ 
ral,  and  very  ill  deferve  the  great 
character  which  has  been  ufually 
given  of  them.  The  bulk  of  a  fmall 
nutmeg  of  this  eledtary  may  be 
taken  every  morning  and  evening 
with  a  little  of  the  fimple  or  com¬ 
pound  lime-water. 

Electarium 
antiepilepticum. 
Antiepileptic  eledary. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  drams; 

Sirup  of  orapge  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  the  others 
into  an  eledtary. 

This  medicine  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  prelciibed  by  Dr.  Mead,  in 
epileptic  cafes,  with  iuccefs:  he  di- 
redts  one  dram  to  be  taken  every 
morning  and  evening,  for  three 
months  together  ;  after  which,  to 
confirm  the  cure  and  prevent  a  re- 
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lapfe,  the  fame  dofe  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated  for  three  or  four  days  before 
every  new  and  full  moon  for  a  con- 
fiderabi.e  time. 

Elect  arium 
antidysentericum. 
Aritidyjenteric  elect  ary. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  drams  j 
Spermaceti,  two  drams; 
Conferve  of  red  roles,  an  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Oil  of  almonds,  half  an  ounce; 
Balfamic  firup,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity. 

Let  the  wrax  and  fpermaceti  be 
melted  in  the  oil,  over  a  ger.de 
fire,  and  then  mixed  with  the 
conferve  and  firup. 

Where  lharp  irritating  humours 
have  eroded  the  intefiines,  and 
laid  open  the  mouths  of  the  blood- 
vefTels,  this  foft  healing  eledary 
is  often  of  great  ufe.  It  is  faid 
that  fluxes  of  long  handing,  con- 
traded  in  the  Indies,  which  had 
yielded  nothing  to  medicines  of 
the  reftringent  kind,  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  this,  which  fupp'iies  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  bowels  that 
the  flux  has  carried  off,  heals  the 
excoriations,  and  obtunds  the  acri¬ 
monious  humours. 

Electarium  aromaticum. 
Aromatic  eledary. 

Take  of 

The  aromatic  fpecies,  one  dram 
and  a  half ; 

Conferveof  lavender,  twoounces; 
Sirup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

IVlake  them  into  an  eledary. 

This  warm  cordial  medicine  is 
of  ule  in  nervous  complaints  and 
decays  of  conftirution.  The  bulk 
of  a  fmali  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a 
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glafs  of  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
liquor,  after  it. 

Electarium  balsamicum. 
Balfamic  eledary. 

Take  of 

Conferveof  rofes,  twoounces; 
L.ocatelli’s  balfam,  one  ounce. 
Difiolve  the  balfam  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  and  then  mix  therewith 
the  conferve. 

This  eledary  is  ufed  in  fome 
coughs  and  diforders  of  the  bread; 
as  alfo  in  the  vomica,  or  fup- 
puran’on  in  the  ftomach,  which 
fome  rimes  happens  after  dyfente- 
ries  ;  and  where  there  is  an  erofion 
or  rupture  of  the  blood-veflels,  as 
in  hscmoptoes.  In  thefe  cafes,  the 
bulk  of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken  for 
a  dofe  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Electarium  chalybeatum. 

Chalybeate  eledary . 

Take  of  i . 

Salt  of  fteel,  one  dram  ; 

Candied  nutmegs, 

Candied  ginger,  each  half  a« 
ounce ; 

Oi!  of  cinnamon,  five  drops; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  one 
ounce  ; 

Balfamic  firup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  them  into 
an  eledary. 

Take  of  2. 

Ruft  of  fteel,  or  fteel  prepared 
with.  fulphur,  fix  drams ; 
Candied  ginger,  one  ounce  ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  three 
ounces ; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  them  into  a  pro¬ 
per  confidence. 

These  elegant  chalybeate  medi¬ 
cines  are  given  not  i;only  in  ca- 
chedic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  and 
menftrual  obftrudions;  but  like- 

wife 
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wife  in  low  hyfteric,  and  melan¬ 
cholic  diforders;  and  for  warm¬ 
ing  and  invigorating  the  habit  in 
great  debilities  and  decays  of  con- 
liitution.  In  either  of  thefe  inten¬ 
tions,  the  bulk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg 
is  to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  and  its 
effedts  promoted  by  moderate  exer- 
oife. 

Electarium  deobstruens. 

Deobjiruent  eledary. 

Take of 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Hard  foap,  each  one  dram  ; 

Powdered  fquills,  one  fcruple  ; 

Conferve  of  orange  peel,  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Sirup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
fufHcient  to  reduce  the  other 
ingredients  into  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  an  eledtary. 

Where  the  bread  is  opprefled 
by  thick  phlegm,  or  the  vifcera 
obftrudled,  this  eledtary  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day  to  the 
bulk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  at  a  time. 
The  quantity  above  prefcribed  is 
fufficient  for  fix  or  eight  dofea. 

Electarium  ad  gonor- 

RHOEAM. 

Eledary  for  a  gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  i. 

Lenitive  electary,  three  ounces ; 

Jalap,  three  drams  ; 

Nitre,  one  dram  and  a  half ; 

Simple  lirup,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  make  them  into  an 
eledtary. 

Take  of  2. 

Lenitive  eledtary,  three  ounces ; 

Balfam  of  Copaiva,  one  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum  guaiacum, 

Nitre,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Sirup  of  orange  peek  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a  pro¬ 
per  confidence  for  an  eledtary. 
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These  compositions  are  faid  to 
be  ufed  in  fome  of  the  military  hof- 
pitals;  the  fir  it  as  a  cooling  laxa- 
tixe,  for  the  inflammation  and  ten- 
fion  of  the  urinary  paflages,  which 
always  accompany  a  virulent  go¬ 
norrhoea:  in  this  intention,  a  dram 
and  a  hal  is  diredted  to  be  taken 
every  morning  and  evening  The 
fecond  is  defigned  for  Areng'hening 
the  parts  after  the  virufnce  i  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  the  heat  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  have  ceafed  :  the  bulk  of  a 
nutmeg  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

Electarium  e  gummi  gu» 

A I A  CO. 

E  led  ary  of  gum  guaiacum. 
Take  of  . 

Gum  guaiacum. 

Compound  powder  of  arum, 
Canella  alba,  each  fix  drains  ;  . 
Conferve  of  fcurvygrafs,  two 
ounces; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  will  brmg  them  into  a  pro¬ 
per  confiftence. 

In  chronical  rheumatifms,  pains, 
and  aches  in  general,  that  are  not 
accompanied  with  inflammation,  and 
fome  kinds  of  paralytic  numbnefles, 
this  warm  ftimuiating  eledtary  may 
be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  nut¬ 
meg  twice  a  day. 

Electarium  ex  helleboro 
nig-ro. 

Eledary  of  black  hellebore . 
Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root, 

Exiradt  of  favin, 

Compound  powder  of  myrrh, 
each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Canella  alba,  two  drams; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufkcient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

Qjl  4 


Eleflartes, 


This 
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This  eledtary  is  employed  in  one 
of  our  hoipitals  for  promoting  the 
natural  evacuations  from  the  ute¬ 
rus:  lor  which  purpofe,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  medicine  of  great  pow¬ 
er.  It  may  betaken  to  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  half  a  dram  twice  a  day. 

’  ElECTaRIUM  INCRASSA'NS. 

Inc  r  a  fat  in?  e  led  ary. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth, 

Pu'p  of  irefh  comfry  root,  each 
one  ounce  ; 

Conferve  of  mallows,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Sirup  of  marfhma'Iows,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  the 
whole  into  the  confidence  of 
an  eledlary. 

This  eledlary  is  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  chefnut,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  along  with  a  milk 
diet,  for  incraiTating  and  obt und¬ 
ing  chin  ferous  humours,  in  hedtic 
diforders,  in  coughs  proceeding 
from  thin  tickling  rheums,  in 
fluxes  and  heat  of  urine,  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  tne  parts  is 
abraded. 

Electarium  ad  nephriticos. 
Nephritic  eledary. 

Take  of 

Lenitive  eledlary,  an  ounce  and 
a  half. 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce; 
Egg-hells  prepared  [or  prepared 
oyfterfhells]  half  an  ounce; 
Choice  rhubarb,  one  dram  ; 
Sirup  of  rnarffimallows,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 

Diffiolve  the  turpentine  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  then  mix  the 
whole. together according  to  art, 
fo  as  to  make  thereof  an  eledlary. 

This  compofltion,  taken  from  the 
Edinburgh  infirmary,  is  contrived 
for  cleanfmg  the  urinary  paflages 


in  nephritic  diforders.  Turpentine, 
properly  divided  by  earthy  pow¬ 
ders,  is  a  fafe,  and,  at  the  lame 
time,  one  of  the  molt  powerful  di¬ 
uretics  that  can  in  thefe  cafes  be 
ventured  on  ;  the  rhubarb  and  lax¬ 
ative  eledlary  are  very  ufeful  addi¬ 
tions  ;  for  the  belly  ought  here  to 
be  always  kept  open,  though  the 
ftronger  purgatives  are  very  impro¬ 
per.  A  dram  of  the  eleflary  may 
be  taken  once  or  twice  a  day,  along 
with  an  infufion  of  marffimallow 
roots,  lweetened  with  a  fpoonful 
of  honey. 

Electarium  paralyticus. 

Paralytic  eledary . 

Take  of 

Mu  (lard  feed, 

Conferve  of  rofemary  tops,  each 
one  ounce ; 

Compound  Ipirit  of  lavender, 
two  drams. 

Beat  the  mu  hard  feed  with  a  little 
water,  that  the  pulp  may  be 
preiTed  through  a  hair  fieve  $ 
then  mix  with  it  the  conferve 
and  the  fpirit. 

% 

This  is  a  very  efficacious  medi¬ 
cine  for  paralytic  diforders,  tremors 
and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs,  the  de¬ 
cays  accompanying  old  age,  and  in 
all  cafes  where  the  folids  require  to 
be  flimulated,  or  fluggilh  ftagnant 
juices  to  be  put  in  motion.  It 
ought  to  be  taken  every  morning 
and  evening,  or  oftener,  to  the 
bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg  ;  with  a 
glafs  of  rich  wine,  or  any  proper 
julep,  after  it. 

Electarium  e  cortice 
Peru vi an o. 

Eledary  of  Peruvian  hark. 
Take  of  i. 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 
Cafcariila,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel.,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

2.  Take 
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Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce; 
Sirup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

3* 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces; 
Crude  fal  ammoniac,  three  drams ; 
Sirup  of  lemon  juice,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

4* 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  fix  drams; 
Simple  firup  a  fufficient  quan- 
tj- 

5 * 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 
Alum,  one  ounce ; 

Sirup  of  lemon  juice,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 

6. 

Take  of 

Extrafl  of  Peruvian  bark,  one 
ounce; 

Extract  of  logwood, 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  half 
an  ounce; 

'Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
the  other  ingredients  into  the 
confidence  of  an  electary. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  very 
elegant  and  efficacious  in  the  inten¬ 
tions  for  which  they  are  defigned. 
The  fir  ft  is  calculated  for  common 
intermittent  fevers,  in  the  cure  of 
which  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are 
greatly  affifted  by  the  cafcarilla. 
The  fecondand  third  are  given  in 
thofe  intermittents,  which  happen 
in  cache&ic  habits,  and  perfons 
fubjeft  to  obftru6tions  of  the  vif- 
ceia,  where  the  bark  by  itfeif,  on 
account  of  its  great  aftringency, 
would  be  prejudicial.  The  fourth 
is  a  good  ftrengthener  in  laxities  of 
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the  folids  and  -  decays  of  conftitu- 
tion ;  and  the  fifth,  a  powerful 
ftyptic  in  fluxes  and  haemorrhages, 
particularly  in  thediabetes  and  fluor 
albus.  The  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of 
each  may  be  taken  at  a  time,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  cafe.  The  fixth  is  a  very 
agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition 
of  Peruvian  bark  to  thofe  who  are 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
its  tafte  ;  the  fubftances  here  join¬ 
ed  effectually  covering  its  tafte, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  coin¬ 
cide  with  it  in  virtue.  The  com- 
pofition  is  a  very  elegant  and  plea- 
fant  one,  and  well  deferves  a  place 
in  the  ffiops :  it  may  either  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or 
eledtary,  in  the  dofe  of  a  dram  or 
more  ;  or  diffolved  in  any  fuitable 
liquor  into  a  draught. 

Electarium  purgans 

ACID  UM. 

An  acid  purgative  elettary. 
Take  of 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  two  ounces ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drams. 
Make  them  into  an  eledtary. 

This  is  an  ufeful  cooling  lax¬ 
ative  in  hot  bilious  difpofmons,  or 
inflammatory  difeafes.  The  bulk 
of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken  every 
hour,  or  oftener,  till  it  begins  to 
operate,  or  the  fame  quantity  may 
be  taken  once  a  day  occafionaily  in 
dry  coftive  habits. 

Electarium  saponaceum. 

Saponaceous  elettary. 

Take  of 

Hard  Spaniffi  foap,  two  ounces; 

Pareira  brava,  one  ounce; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum  of  aloes,  each  three  drams; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec¬ 
tary. 

This 
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This  eleCtary  is.  calculated  for 
jaundices  arifing  from  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  biliary'duCts,  or  a  vif* 
cidity  of  the  bile  itfelf:  fuch  are 
thofe  which  moft  commonly  occur, 
in  which  the  ftools  are  of  a  whitifh 
or  alh-colour,  and  voided  with  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
dram  to  a  dram,  twice  a  day. 
How  far  the  pareira  brava  in  this 
compofition  contributes  to  its  vir¬ 
tues,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Some  have  recommend¬ 
ed  this  root  as  a  moft  powerful  at- 
tenuant,  in  a  great  variety  of  dif- 
orders  (fee  page  193.)  whilft  others 
look  upon  it  as  not  fuperior,  if 
equal,  to  the  common  aperient 
roots  (page  249-)  The  fenfible  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  pareira  difcover  little 
foundation  for  the  great  character 
given  of  it;  and  a  competency  of 
fair  trials  of  its  virtue,  is  as  yet 
wanting.  The  London  college 
have  not  received  it  into  their  phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

El  ECTARIUM  SISTENS. 

Binding  elect  ary. 

Take  of 

The  japonic  confection,  two 
ounces ; 

Extract  of  logwood,  one  ounce  ; 
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Sirup  of  dry  rofes,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a  proper 
confiftence  for  an  eleCtary. 

This  eleCtary  is  calculated  for 
the  relief  of  dyfenteries,  and  other 
inteftinal  fluxes,  after  the  acrid 
humours  have  been  duly  evacuated 
by  mild  cathartics,  &c.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours. 

Electarium  e  sulphure. 

Eledary  of  fulphur . 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Lenitive  eleCtary,  two  ounces ; 

Sirup  of  marfhmallows,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  an  eleCtary. 

This  eleCtary  is  defigned  againft 
the  piles,  and  generally  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  the  hofpitals  by  the  title  of 
eledarium  h&morrhoidale :  where 
the  diforder  is  accompanied  with 
febrile  or  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
fome  nitre  is  occalionally  added,  in 
the  proportion  of  tv/o  drams,  to 
the  quantity  here  directed.  It  may 
be  given  from  a  dram  to  half  an. 
ounce  at  a  time. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Lobocbs, 


A  Lobocb,  eclegma,  lindiis,  or 
lambati've ,  is  a  foft  compound 
defigned  to  be  licked  or  (lowly 
fwallowed  down,  of  a  middle  con¬ 
fidence'  bet  ween  a  firup  and  elec¬ 
tary,  at  lead  never  fo  thin  as  the 
former,  nor  fo  thick  as  the  latter. 

Thefe  preparations  are  generally 
compofed  of  exprefled  oils,  mixed 
with  firups,  and  other  like  fub- 
ftances.  In  making  them,  the  firup 
is  fir  lb  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  lu- 
gar,  and  then  brifldy  beat  up  in  a 
mortar,  with  the  oil  ;  which  will 
thus  readily  incorporate,  efpecially 
if  the  firup  is  of  the  acid  kind. 
Two  ounces  of  firup,  a  dram  of 
fugar,  and  an  ounce  of  expreifed 
oil,  form  a  lin&us.  of  a  due  con¬ 
fidence  ;  which  may  be  made  thick¬ 
er  at  pleafure  by  adding  more  oil, 
or  thinner  by  an  in'creafe  of  the 
firup. 

Any  oily  fubdance,  as  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  fpermaceti,  &c.  may  like- 
wife  be  reduced  into  this  form : 
and  indead  of  fugar,  powders  more 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  emol¬ 
lients  or  pedtorals,  may  be  ufed  ; 
as  the  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  or  the  white  or  black 
bechic  troches  of  the  (hops.  But 
the  form  at  bed  is  very  unfightly 
and  difagreeable,  and  fubdances  of 
this  kind  render  it  more  fo. 

LOHOCH  COMMUNE. 
Common  lobocb. 

Edinb , 

Take  of 

Frdh-drawn  oil  of  almonds. 
Sirup  of  marfhmallows,  or  bal- 
famic  firup,  each  one  ounce; 
White  fugar,  two  drams. 


Mix  and  make  them  into  a  Io~ 
hoch. 

LOHOCH  EX  AMYLO. 
Starch  lobocb . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Starch,  two  drams; 

Japan  earth,  one  dram; 

Balfamic  firup, 

W  hites  of  eggs,  beaten  up  into 
a  thin  fiuid,  each  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  LINO. 

Lobocb  of  linfeed* 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Frefh-drawn  linfeed  oil, 

Balfamic  firup,  each  one  ounce; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  wafirtd, 
White  fugar,  each  two  drams. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  !o« 
hoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  MANNA. 

Lobocb  of  manna . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Calabrian  manna, 

Frefh  drawn  oil  of  almonds. 

Sirup  of  violets,  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch. 
LOHOCH  SAPONACEUM. 

Saponaceous  lobocb . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Caftile  foap,  one  dram  ; 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 
Sirup  of  lemon  juice,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch 
according  to  art. 


LOHOCH 
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LOHOCH  DE  SPERMATE 
CETI. 

Lohoch  of fpermaceti . 

Edinb. 

Take  of  ■ 

Spermaceti,  two  drams; 
Frelh-drawn  oil  of  almonds,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Balfamic  firup,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  fpermaceti  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  yolk  of  eggs, 
then  add  the  oil  and  firup,  and 
make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

Lohoch  balsamicum. 
Balfamic  lohoch. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drams ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 
Sirup  of  marlhmallows,  two 
ounces. 

Let  the  fpermaceti  and  balfam  be 
well  worked  up  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs ;  and 
then  mix  with  them  the  firup. 

Lohoch  solutivus. 
Solutiwe  lohoch. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  hips,  one  ounce ; 
Solutive  firup  of  rofes, 

Oil  olive,  each  four  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

The  principal  ufe  of  lohochs 
is  in  diforders  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  cefo- 
phagus;  as  in  aphthae,  and  tick¬ 


ling  coughs  from  defluxions  in  the 
firft  paffages ;  for  however  they 
may  have  .  been  celebrated,  under 
the  vague  appellation  of  pedorals, 
in  affections  of  the  bread  and  lungs, 
it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  that  their 
emollient  lubricating  quality  can 
reach  thofe  parts,  or  that  they 
can  give  any  relief  in  the  true  pul¬ 
monary  cough.  The  flow  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  fwallowed 
down  renders  them  well  adapted  to 
corred  acrimony  and  irritation  in 
the  throat  and  about  the  mouth  of 
the  ftomach ;  though  the  free  ufe 
of  fuch  unduous  compofitions  is 
foon  liable  to  pall  the  appetite. 
Indeed  the  form  is  an  inelegant  one, 
and  in  the  pfefent  pradice  is  little 
regarded. 

Linctus  acidulus. 

Acidulous  linttus. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  red  rofes,  two 
ounces  ; 

Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  four 
fcruples,  or  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  give  a  grateful 
acidity. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  lindus  is  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture  from  the  foregoing  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  is  ufed  as  a  light  re- 
ftringent  and  detergent.  It  ra¬ 
ther  ftrengthens  than  relaxes  the 
ftomach,  is  fufficiently  agreeable 
in  tafte,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Emulfions. 


IN  the  foregoing  chapter,  oils 
were  united  with  watery  li¬ 
quors,  by  the  mediation  of  fugar 
and  firups,  into  thick  un&uous 
compounds.  The  prefent  chapter 
contains  mixtures  of  oily,  refinous, 
and  other  like  bodies,  with  water, 
in  a  liquid  form,  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour  refembling  milk,  and  hence 
called  emulfions. 

Emulfions  have  been  generally 
prepared  by  grinding  the  oily  feeds 
of  plants,  or  kernels  of  fruits,  along 
with  common  water,  or  any  agrees 
able  fimple  diftilled  water.  In  this 
procefs,  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft  is, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  other  mat¬ 
ter  united  with  the  aqueous  fluid  : 
and  hence  they  poflefs  fome  (hare 
of  the  emollient  virtue  of  the  pure 
oil ;  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  not 
apt  to  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious 
by  the  heat  of  the  body,  which 
the  pure  oils  in  fome  inflammatory 
cafes  may  do. 

Emulfions,  befides  their  ufe  as 
medicines  themfelves,  are  excel¬ 
lent  vehicles  for  certain  fubftances 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  fo  con¬ 
veniently  taken  in  a  liquid  form. 
Thus  camphor,  triturated  with  al¬ 
monds,  readily  unites  with  water, 
into  an  emulfion,  and  in  this  form 
is  conveyed  into  the  remoteft  parts 
of  the  body,  with  fufficient  efficacy 
to  anlwer  intentions  of  moment, 
at  the  fame  time  that  its  heat  and 
pungency  are  foftened  by  the  unc- 
tuofity  of  the  almonds. 

Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and 
other  fimilar  fubftances,  are  like- 
wife  rendered  mifcible  with  water, 
into  emulfions  or  milky  liquors,  by 
the  intervention  of  mucilages.  The 


white  or  yolk  of  an  egg  unites 
thefe  bodies  alfo  with  water,  but 
lefs  elegantly. 

Several  of  the  gummy  refins,  as 
ammoniacum,  galbanum,  myrrh, 
and  others,  are  reducible  into  e- 
mulfions  by  trituration  with  water 
alone ;  their  refinous  part  being 
rendered  difloluble  by  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  gummy. 

EMULSIO  COMMUNIS. 
Common  emulfion . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds  blanched,  one 
ounce j 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce; 
Pouble-refined  fugar,  fix  drams; 
Barley  water,  two  pints. 

Difiolve  the  gum  in  the  barley  wa¬ 
ter  warmed  ;  as  foon  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  grown  thoroughly  cold, 
pour  it  by  a  little  at  a  time  upon 
the  almonds  and  fugar,  firft  beat 
together,  continuing  to  grind 
the  whole,  that  the  liquor  may 
grow  milky  ;  after  which,  it  is  to 
be  palled  through  a  (trainer. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce; 
White  fugar,  two  drams; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Common  water,  two  pints. 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  feeds  in 
a  marble  mortar,  and  gradually 
pour  on  them  the  common  wa¬ 
ter,  working  the  whole  well  to¬ 
gether.  Then  (train  off  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  add  to  it  the  cinna¬ 
mon  water  and  the  fugar. 

if 
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If  half  an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  be 
previoufly  diffolved  in  the  water, 
the  preparation  is  called  JiJViUL- 
SIO  ARABICA,  the  Arabic  e- 
mulfion . 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken, 
that  the  almonds  are  not  t>ecome 
rancid  by  keeping  ;  which  will  not 
only  render  the  emuHion  extremely 
unpleafant,  a  circumftance  of  great 
confequence  in  a  medicine  that  re¬ 
quires  to  be  taken  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  butlikewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expected  from  pre¬ 
parations  of  this  clafs.  Thele  li-> 
quors  are  principally  made  ufe  of 
for  diluting  and  obtunding  acri¬ 
monious  humours  ;  particularly  in 
heat  of  urine  and  firanguries  arifing 
either  from  a  natural  fharpnefs  of 
the  juices,  or  the  operation  of 
cantharides,  or  other  irritating  me¬ 
dicines  :  in  thefe  cafes,  they  are 
to  be  drank  frequently,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a  pint  or  more  at 
ft  time. 

Some  have  ordered  emulfions  to 
be  boiled,  with  a  view  to  deprive 
them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ; 
but  by  this  procefs  they  quickly 
ceafe  to  be  emulfions,  the  oil  fepa- 
rating  from  the  water,  and  float¬ 
ing  diftinCt  upon  the  furface.  Acids, 
and  vinous  fpirits,  produce  a  like 
decompofition.  On  flanding  alfo  for 
fome  days,  without  addition,  the 
oily  matter  feparates,  and  rifes  to 
the  top,  not  in  its  pure  form,  but 
in  that  of  a  thick  creme.  Thefe  ex¬ 
periments  prove  the  compofition  of 
the  emulfions  made  from  the  oily 
feeds  and  kernels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be 
attended  to  in  their  preparation  and 
life, 

EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA. 

Camphorated  emulfion , 

Editib. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a  dram; 


Sweet  almonds,  fix  in  number ; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  • 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half 
a  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds 
well  together  in  a  ftone  mortar, 
and  add  by  degrees  the  penny¬ 
royal  water ;  then  ftrain  the 
liquor,  and  diflolve  in  it  the 
fugar. 

Th  i  s  is  a  very  commodious  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor; 
the  unCtuous  quality  of  the  almonds 
in  great  mealure  covering  its  pun¬ 
gency.  In  fevers  that  require  the 
afliftance  of  this  powerful  diapho¬ 
retic  drug,  a  fpoonful  of  the  emul¬ 
fion  may  be  taken  every  three  or 
four  hours. 


LAC  AMMONIACI. 

Milk  of  ammoniacum . 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  two  drams; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half  a 
pint. 

Grind  the  ammoniacum  with  the 
water,  in  a  mortar,  until  the 
gum  is  diflolved. 

This  liquor  is  employed  for 
attenuating  tough  phlegm,  and 
promoting  expectoration,  in  hu  - 
moural  afihmas,  coughs,  and  ob- 
ftruCtions  of  the  vifcera.  It  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two 
lpoonfuls  twice  a  day. 


Emulsio*  purgans. 

A  purging  emulfion . 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two 
drams  ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  dram  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  a  dram  ; 
Scammony,  ten  grains  ; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce. 

Diflolve 
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Diffolve  the  gum  in  the  cinnamon 
water,  and  having  ground  the 
fcammony  with  almonds  and 
fugar,  pour  on  the  liquor  by 
little  at  a  time,  continuing  to 
grind  them  together,  lo  as  to 
make  them  into  an'emuHion: 

This  emulfion  is  an  agreeable 
and  an  effectual  purgative.  It  may 
be  prepared  with  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  fcammony,  at  pleafure : 
other  purgative  refins,  as  that  of 
jalap,  may  be  fubftituted  to  the 
fcammony  ;  a  proper  quantity  of 
any  firup  to  the  fugar  ;  and  td  the 
cinnamon  water,  any  other  fimple 
water  that  may  be  more  accepta¬ 
ble  :  but  fpirituous  waters,  for  rea- 
fons  already  mentioned,  have  no 
place.  Some  have  employed  an  in- 
fufion  of  liquorice,  which  appears 
to  be  a  very  proper  addition  in 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  as  it 
coincides  with'the  almonds  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  irritating  power  of  the 
purgative  material. 

Emulsio  oleosa. 

Oily  emulfion. 

Take  of 

Oi!  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 

Spirit  of  hartfhorn,  two  drams  ; 

Simple  pennyroyal  water,  twelve 
ounces  ; 

PeCtorai  firup,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  compofition  is  often  ufed 
againtl  recent  colds,  for  alleviating 
the  cough,  and  promoting  expec¬ 
toration.  Where  the  complaints  are 
of  long  handing,  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  have  no  place  ;  nor  is 
their  ufe  in  any  cafe  to  be  long 
continued,  as  they  relax  the  fio- 
mach,  pall. the  appetite,  and  in- 
creafe  the  diforder. 

A  much  more  elegant  oily  emul¬ 
fion,  for  all  the  intentions  in  which 


the  fimple  lubricating  quality  of  ex- 
prelfed  oils  is  wanted,  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  gum 
Arabic,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  common  water:  diffolve  the 
gum  in  the  water,  that  it  may 
form  a  thick  mucilage;  to  which 
add  by  degrees  four  ounces  of 
frefh-drawn  oil  of  almonds,  rub¬ 
bing  them  well  together  in  a 
mortar  till  they  incorporateintoa 
fmooth  white  mafs.  Then  pour 
in  by  little  and  little,  continuing 
the  agitation,  four  ounces  of 
common  water ;  to  which  may  be 
added  nutmeg  water,  rote  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fimple  firup,  of  each 
two  ounces. 

This  appears  to  be  the  pleafant- 
eft  form  that  oils  can  be  given  in. 
The  union  is  alfo  more  perfect,  and 
the  oil  lets  difpofed  to  feparate  on 
{landing,  than  in  the  emulfions  ob¬ 
tained  by  other  means.  Even  flrong 
acids  added  to  the  emulfion,  pro¬ 
duce  no  decompofition  in  it.  But 
alkalies  can  have  no  place  in  this 
form  ;  for  thefe,  as  we  have  oh- 
ferved  upon  another  occafion,  pre¬ 
cipitate  pure  gums  themfelves  from 
water. 

Emulsio  spermatis  ceti. 

Emulfion  of  fpermaceti. 

Take  equal  parts  of  fpermaceti  and 
of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic.  Rub 
them  together  in  a  mortar  till 
they  are  incorporated  into  a  thick 
mais,  which  may  be  diluted  at 
pleafure  with  water,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs. 

Emulsions  of  fpermaceti,  or 
fpermaceti  draughts,  are  commonly 
prepared  by  means  of  yolks  of 
eggs;  and  the  emulfions.  fo  pre¬ 
pared,  are  fufficiently  uniform. 
Thole  made  with  mucilage,  as  here 

O  7 

directed,  have  this  advantage,  that 

they 
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they  are  lets  difagreeable  in  tafte, 
and  not  liable  to  grow  rancid. 
The  mixture  of  the  fpermaceti  and 
mucilage  may  be  kept  for  many 
days,  in  a  ftate  fit  for  being  diluted, 
by  gradual  additions  of  water,  into 
a  fmooth  emulfion. 

Emulsio  cum  aro. 
Etnul/iop  <with  arum  root. 
Take  of 

Frelh  arum  root, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  two  drams  ; 
Spermaceti,  two  fcruples ; 
Common  water,  five  ounces  ; 
Nutmeg  water, 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  each  half 
an  ounce. 

Difiolve  the  gum  Arabic,  with  a 
part  of  the  water,  into  a  muci¬ 
lage,  which  is  to  be  beaten  with 


the  fpermaceti  into  a  fmooth 
pafte.  To  this  add  the  arum  root, 
previoufly  beaten  by  itfelf  into  a 
pulp  ;  and  rub  them  well  toge¬ 
ther,  that  they  may  be  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed.  Then  gradually  pour 
in  the  waters  and  the  firup. 

Fresh  arum  root  may  be  taken 
in  this  form  without  the  leaft  in¬ 
convenience  from  the  pungency, 
with  which  the  root  itfelf  fo  vio¬ 
lently  affedts  the  mouth.  I  have 
given  a  fpoonful  of  the  emulfion 
every  fix  hours,  or  oftener,  in  cafes 
of  the  rheumatic  kind,  and  gene¬ 
rally  with  great  benefit.  The  more 
immediate  effedt  experienced  from 
it  was  that  of  warming  the  fto- 
mach,  and  promoting  fweat,  which 
in  fome  inftances  it  did  profufely. 
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BY  julap  is  commonly  under- 
ftood,  an  agreeable  liquor, 
defigned  as  a  vehicle  for  medicines 
of  greater  efficacy,  or  to  be  drank 
after  them,  or  to  be  taken  occa- 
fionally  as  an  auxiliary.  In  this 
light  their  bads  is  generally  com¬ 
mon  water,  or  a  fimple  diftilled 
water,  with  one-fourth  orone-third 
its  quantity  of  a  diftilled  fpirituous 
water:  this  mixture  is  fweetened 
with  fugar^or  any  proper  firup,  or 
acidulated  with  vegetable  or  mi¬ 
neral  acids,  or  impregnated  with 
other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  in¬ 
tention  ;  care  being  taken  that 
thefe  additions  be  fuch,  as  will  not 
render  the  compound  unfightly  or 
unpalatable.  The  quantity  ufually 
direCled  at  a  time,  in  common  pre- 
1  fcription,  is  fix  or  eight  ounces, 

;  to  be  taken  by  fpoonfuTs. 

.  A  mixture,  more  ftriCtly  fo  call- 
\  ed,  receives  more  efficacious  ma- 
|  terials,  whether  foluble  in  water, 

:  as  exfraCfs  or  falts,  or  indiffoluble, 

;  as  powders ;  more  regard  being 
|  here  had  to  the  medicinal  intention, 

,  than  to  the  fightlinefs  or  palatabie- 
nefs  of  the  compound.  There  is, 
j  indeed,  no  precife  diftinCtion  be- 
;  tween  the  two  ;  the  fame  compo- 
i  fition  being  often  called  by  one  a 
julap,  and  by  another  a  mixture ; 
though  in  general,  few  would  give 
the  name  of  julap  to  a  very  difa- 
greeable  liquOr,  or  that  of  mixture 
to  a  very  pleafant  one. 

A  draught  differs  from  a  julap 
or  mixture  only  in  being  prefcribed 
in  lefs  quantity,  the  whole  being 
intended  for  one  dofe. 

JULAPIUM  e  CAMPHORA. 

Julap  of  Camphor . 

Land. 


Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  fir  It  with  a  .lit¬ 
tle  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  until 
it  grows  foft ;  and  afterwards 
with  the  fugar,  till  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  mixed:  then  add  the  wa¬ 
ter  by  little  and  little,  let  the 
mixture  cool  in  a  dole  vefiel, 
and  lafxly  pafs  it  through  a 
ftrainer. 

Th  is  is  a  more  eafy  and  effectual 
way  of  mingling  camphor  with  a- 
queous  liquors,  than  .grinding  it 
with  water  alone,  or  fetting  it  on 
fire,  and  then  quenching  it  in  wa¬ 
ter,  as  diredted  in  our  former  dlf- 
penfatory,  and  in  other  books  of 
pharmacy:  though  even  this  me¬ 
thod  is  liable  to  fome  inconvenien- 
cies;  part  of  the  camphor  exhaling, 
unlefs  an  extraordinary  deal  of  care 
is  taken,  upon  the  affufion  of  the 
boiling  water  ;  and  part  remaining 
upon  the  {trainer.  The  julap  taftes 
ftrong  of  the  camphor,  and  may 
be  given,  in  cafes  where  this  drug 
is  proper,  in  the  dofe  of  a  fpoon- 
fut  or  two.  In  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  vinegar  is  fometimes 
employed  inftead  of  water ;  this 
acid  not  only  rendering  the  julap 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  but  likewife  promoting 
and  extending  the  efficacy  of  the 
camphor,  rendering  it  ferviceable 
in  fome  fevers  where  that  hot 
pungent  medicine  by  itfelfwould 
be  lefs  proper.  In  this  view  the 
following  form  is  a  very  elegant 
one. 

Rr 


JULA- 
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JULAPIUM  E  CAMPHORA  ACE- 
TOSUM. 

Camphor  julap  ijuilh  vinegar . 
Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drams  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  with  a  few 
drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
til!  it  grows  foft ;  then  add  the 
gum  previoufiy  reduced  to  a  mu¬ 
cilage  with  equal  its  quantity  of 
water,  and  rub  them  together 
till  they  are  perfectly  mixed. 
To  this  mixture  add  by  de¬ 
grees  the  vinegar  with  the  fugar 
diflblved  in  it. 

By  this  management,  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  camphor  is  united 
with,  and  kept  fu  1'pended  in,  the 
liquor ;  and  confequently  every 
fpoonful  of  {he mixture  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  grain  and  feven-eighths 
of  a  grain  of  camphor  in  fubftance. 
The  fame  treatment  fucceeds  equal¬ 
ly  when  water  is  ufed  for  the  men- 
lLuum  ;  and  if  the  aftlftance  of 
nitre  is  required,  this  alfo  may  be 
added  in  either  form. 

JULAPIUM  e  GRETA. 

Chalk  julap. 

Land. 

Take  of 

The  whitefl  chalk,  prepared,  one 
ounce  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Mx  them  together. 

This  julap  is  cefigned  for  heart- 
1  urns  and  other  like  di  borders  ari- 
fing  from  acid  juices  in  the  firtl 
paftages.  The  chief  ufe  of  the  gum 
is  to  give  a- greater  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  water,  and  enable 
iE-to  keep  the  powdered  chalk  fuf- 
p.nded. 


JULAPIUM  e  MOSCHO. 

Mujk  julap. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Damafk  rofe  water,  fix  ounces 
by  meafure  ; 

Mu  fit,  twelve  grains ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  dram. 
Grind  the  fugar  and  the  mufk  to¬ 
gether,  and  gradually  add  £0 
them  the  iofe-water. 

This  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  Hysteric  julap  with  musk 
of  Bates.  Orange  flower  water  is 
directed  by  that  author  ;  and  indeed 
this  more  perfectly  coincides  with 
the  mufk  than  rofe-v^ter :  but  as 
the  former  is  difficultly  procurable 
in  perfection,  the  latter  is  here  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  julap  appears  turbid 
at  fir  ft :  on  branding  a  little  time,  it 
depofites  a  brown  powder,  and  be¬ 
comes  clear,  but  at  the  fame  time 
lofes  great  part  of  its  virtue.  This 
inconvenience  may  be  prevented, 
by  thoroughly  grinding  the  mufk 
with  two  or  three  drams  of  mucilage 
of  gum  Arabic,  before  the  addition 
of  the  water,  as  directed  in' the 
preceding  chapter  for  making  emul- 
fions:  by  means  of  the  gum,  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  mufk  is  made 
to  remain  fufpended  in  the  water. 
Volatile  fpirits  ate  in  many  cafes  an 
ufeful  addition,  to  mufk,  and  like- 
wife  enable  water  to  keep  forne- 
what  more  of  the  mufk  diffolved, 
than  it  would  otherwife  retain. 
The  following  compofition  of  this 
kind  is  ufed  in  iome  of  our  hoi- 
pitals. 

JULAPIUM  MOSCHATUM. 

Mufk  julap.  ' 

Take  of 

Rote-water,  fix  ounces; 

Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  dram 
and  a  half ; 

Mufk,  fifteen  grains  ; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Grind 
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Grind  the  mufk  with  the  fugar,  and 
then  mix  therewith  the  other  in¬ 
gredients. 

JULAPIUM  ALEXIPHARMACUM. 

Alexipharmac  julap. 

Take  of  i. 

■  Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water,  two 
ounces; 

Sirup  of  clove-july-flowers,  two 
drams. 

Mix  them  together. 

2o 

Take  of 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar,  two  ounces; 

Sirup  of  lemon  juice,  two  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

JULAPIUM  CARDIACUM, 
Cordial  julap. 

Takeof  i. 

Simple  cinnamon  water, 

.Simple  orange  peel  water,  each 
three  ounces ; 

Nutmeg  water,  two  ounces; 
Sirup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

.Mix  them  together. 

2. 

Take  of 

Dill-feed  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Cardamom-feed  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Compound  fpirlt  of  lavender. 
Sirup  of  iaffron,  each  two  drams. 
Mix  them  together 

JULAPIUM  CARMINATIVUMo 
Carminative  julap. 

Take  of  i. 

|  Fennel-feedwater,  fix  ounces; 
i  Compound  juniper  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Sirup  of  clove-july-fiowers,  half 
an  ounce. 


2. 

Take  of 

Jamaica-pepper  water, fix  ounces; 
Compound  anifeed  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

3- 

Take  of 

Dili-Feed  water,  fix  ounces; 
Compound  caraway  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Sirup  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

JULAPIUM  HY3TERICUM. 

Hyjleric  julap. 

Take  of  i . 

Simple  pennyroyal  water, 

Caftor  water,  each  three  ounces  ; 
Spirituous  pennyroyal  water, 
two  ounces  ; 

Simple  firup,  two  drams. 

2. 

Take  of 

Simple  alexeterial  w7ater,  fix 
ounces ; 

Cardamom- feed  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  each 
one  dram ; 

Sirup  of  clove-july- flowers,  half 
an  ounce. 

3* 

Take  of 

Dill-feed  wafer,  four  ounces; 
Simple  pepper-mint  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Tin&ure  of  Cardamoms, 

Sirup  of  ginger,  each  two  drams. 

JULAPIUM  REFRIGERAIfS. 

A  cooling  julap. 

Take  of 

Rhenifh  wine,  five  ounces; 
Damaik-role  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Seville  orange  juice. 

Sirup  of  violets,  each  fix  drams. 
Rr  2  Ju  lapium 
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JULAPIXJM  STOMACHICUM. 
Stomachic  julap. 

Take  of  i. 

Simple  mint  water,  fix  ounces  ; 
Spirituous  mint  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Sirup  of  faffron,  two  drams. 

2. 

Take  of 

Tincture  of  mint,  fix  ounces ; 
Cardamom  water,  two  ounces; 
Simple  firup,  half  an  ounce. 

3* 

Take  of 

Cinnamon  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Nutmeg  water, 

Stomachic  tin&ure,  each  one 
ounce. 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

The  titles  of  thefe  mixtures  ex- 
prefs  the  intentions  for  which  they 
are  calculated:  four  or  five  fpoon- 
fuls  of  either  may  be  taken  occafi- 
onally,  or  ufedas  vehicles  and  diiu- 
ters  of  medicines  of  greater  efficacy. 

The  following  julapia  are  uied 
in  the  Edinburgh  infirmary. 

JULAPIUM  AMMONIACUM. 
Ammoniacum  julap. 

Take  of 

Milk  of  ammoniacum,  four 
ounces  ; 

Sirup  of  fquills,  three  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  giventwicea  day,  in  coughs, 
afthmas,  and  oppreffions  at  the 
breafi:.  It  is  a  medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  but  not  a  little 
u  n  plea  fan  t,  though  called  a  julap 
in  the  hofpitals  where  it  is  ufed. 

JULAPIUM  ANTIHYSTERICUM. 

Antihyfieric  julap. 

Take  of 

Pennyroyal  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces ; 


Tin&ute  of  caftor,  two  drams; 

Salt  of  hartffiorn,  ten  grains  ; 

White  fugar,  fix  drams. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  virtues  of  this  compofition 
are  fufficiently  obvious  from  its 
title  :  the  dofe  is  two  fpoonfuls,  to 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

JULAPIUM  CARDIACUM. 

Cordial  julap. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces; 

Aromatic  water,  two  ounces; 

Volatile  oily  fpirit, 

TinCture  of  faffron,  each  two 
drams  ; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mis,  and  make  them  into  a  julap. 

This  mixture  is  an  ufeful  cordial 
in  all  deprefiions  of  the  fpirits,  in 
the  finkings  of  low  fevers,  and  the 
languors,  to  which  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  perfons  are  fub- 
j e<£t.  An  ounce,  or  two  fpoonfuls, 
may  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

JULAPIUM  DI  APHORETICUM. 

Diaphoretic  julap. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces; 

Spiri  t  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces; 

Salt  of  hartffiorn,  ten  grains; 

White  fugar,  fix  drams. 

Mix  them  for  a  julap. 

This  excellent  compofition  is  a 
very  powerful  fudorific,  and  an- 
fwers  its  intention  more  effectually, 
and  with  greater  certainty,  than 
many  others  calculated  for  the 
lame  purpofe.  Where  a  copious 
fweat  is  to  be  excited,  as  in  rheu¬ 
matic  difeafes,  two  fpoonfuls  ar« 
to  be  taken  warm  in  bed  every 
hour,  or  two  hours,  till  the  fweat 
breaks  out;  if  warm  diluting  li¬ 
quors  are  not  afterwards  fufficient 

to 
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to  keep  it  up,  the  fame  medicine 
is  to  be  occasionally  repeated. 

JuLAPIUM  DIAPHORETICUM 

acidum. 

Acid  diaphoretic  julap. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces  ; 

Treacle  vinegar,  two  ounces  ; 

Tincture  of  faffron,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Spirit  of  amber  one  dram  ; 

White  fugar,  one  ounce. 

IVIix  their  together. 

The  acid  quality  of  this  dia¬ 
phoretic  julap  adapts  it  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  thoSe diibrders  in  which 
any  of  the  internal  parts  are  in¬ 
flamed,  as  in  pleurifies  and  pers- 
pneumonies.  It  is  given  in  the  lame 
dofe  as  the  preceding. 

JuLAPIUM  DIURETIC  UM. 

Diuretic  julap. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  four 
ounces ; 

Compound  horferadifh  water, 
two  ounces ; 

Sirup  cf  marfhmallows,  three 
ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  fpirit  of  Mindererus  is  an 
excellent  aperient  faline  liquor, 
capable  of  promoting  evacuation 
either  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  or 
the  urinary  paflages,  according  to 
the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  We 
have  feen  above,  that  when  taken 
■warm  in  bed,  it  proves  a  power¬ 
ful  fudorific  ;  efpecialiy  if  affifted 
by  volatile  falts,  finall  dofes  of 
opiates,  or  other  fubftances  which 
tend  to  determine  its  afticn  to  the 
Ikin.  It  the  patient  walks  about, 
In  a  cool  air,  it  operates  gently, 
but  for  the  mofi  part  effectually 
by  urine  :  the  additions  here  join¬ 
ed  to  it,  correspond  with  this  in¬ 


tention*  and  promote  its  opera¬ 
tion.  As  this  medicine  excites 
the  urinary  dilcharge,  without 
heating  or  irritating  the  parts,  it 
takes  place  not  only  in  drapfies, 
but  likewife  in  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  wherever  this  ialutary  fe- 
cretion  is  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
given  tothe  quantity  of  two  fpoon- 
fuls,  thrice  a  day. 

A  dram  of  fpirit  of  amber  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  this  julapj 
which  neverthelefs  does  not  feem, 
to  receive  from  that  ingredient  any 
additional  virtue:  whatever  vir¬ 
tues  the  fait  of  amber  may  poffefs 
(which,  probably,  are  not  fo  great 
as  is  generally  luppoled)  the  fpirit 
is  impregnated  therewith  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  low  degree ;  fee  page  482. 

JuLAPIUM  FOETIDUM. 

Fetid  julap. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  one  dram  and  a  half ; 

Rue  water,  fix  ounces  ; 

Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Oil  of  hartlhorn,  twenty  drops; 

White  fugar,  ten  drams. 

Rub  the  afafetida  in  the  rue  water 

till  it  diffoives,  and  having  dropt 

the  oil  upon  the  fugar,  mix  the 

whole  together. 

This  compofltion  Is  not  a  little 
fetid  and  untlghtiy ;  it  is  neverthe¬ 
lefs  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy, 
in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfferic  dis¬ 
orders,  affhmas,  and  other  ner«« 
vous  complaints:  the  dofe  is  one 
fpoonful,  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day. 
It  is  fometimes  prepared  without 
the  oil  of  hartlhorn. 

JULAPIUM  HYDRAGOGUM. 

Hydragogue  julap. 

Take  of 

Chamemel  -  flower  water,  flx 
ounces ; 

Emetic  tartar,  ten  grains  ; 

R  r  3  Sirup 
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Sirup  of  buckthorn,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  julap  are 
given,  in  hydropic  cafes,  every 
two  hours,  till  it  takes  iufficient 
effeCt  as  a  purgative  ;  which  it 
generally  does  before  the  quantity 
here  prefcribed  has  been  made  ule 
of.  Emetic  tartar,  thus  exhibited 
in  final  1  dotes,  and  frequently 
repeated,  proves  as  certain  and 
powerful  a  cathartic,  as  it  does  an 
emetic  when  given  in  a  larger 
quantity  at  once.  It  operates  ne- 
•verthelefs,  for  the  moft  part,  with 
fufficient  eale. 

JuLAPIUM  SISTENS. 

Binding  julap. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces  ; 

Aromatic  water,  two  ounces  ; 

Japonic  confection,  two  drams; 

Japan  earth,  in  powder,  one 
dram  ; 

Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops  ; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  well  together. 

This  julap  is  calculated  againft 
dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas  ;  in 
which,  after  proper  evacuations, 
it  generally  eaies  the  gripes,  and 
reftrains  the  (lux.  It  is  to  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonlul  at  a 
time. 

Mistura  alexeteria. 

Alexeterial  mix  Lute. 

Take  of 

Common  water,  four  ounces; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar, 

Julep  of  camphor,  each  one 
ounce  and  a  half ; 

Compound  powder  of  contra- 
ycrva,  lour  fern  pies; 

Nitre,  two  fcruples  ; 


Part  IV. 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

In  hofpitals  and  places  ill  aired, 
common  inflammatory  feveis  fome- 
tirnes  change  into  putrid  and  ma¬ 
lignant  ones.  To  guard  againft 
any  accident  of  this  kind,  as  loon 
as  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate, 
or  the  pulfe  to  foften,  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  of  this  aiexipnar- 
mac  mixture  may  be  given  every 
fix  hours.  Camphor  feems  to  an- 
fwer  beft  when  thus  given  in  a 
liquid  form  ;  and  to  be  moft  effi¬ 
cacious  in  fuch  fmall  dofes,  for 
abating  inflammation  and  nervous 
fymptoms,  and  likewife  for  pro¬ 
moting/  a  gentle  diaphorefis. 

Mistura  antidysenterica. 

Antidyfenteric  mixture. 

Take  of  i. 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  feveis 
ounces ;  . 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce ; 

EleCtary  of  fcordium  with  opi¬ 
um,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

ExtraCt  of  logwood,  three  Jrams; 

TinCture  of  japan  earth,  two 
drams  ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce  ; 

Common  water,  feven  ounces. 
Diftolve  the  extraCt  in  the  cinna¬ 
mon  water,  and  then  adJ  the 

common  water  and  the  tinCture. 

In  recent  dyfenteries,  after  the 
neceflary  evacuations,  a  fpoonful 
or  two  of  either  of  tbefe  mixtures 
may  be  given  after  every  motion, 
or  once  in  four  or  five  hours  :  if 
the  fir  it ,  which  is  a  mild  opiate, 
fails  of  procuring  reft,  it  is  a  fign 
that  fomeof  the  corrupted  humours 
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Hill  remain  in  the  bowels,  and  that 
it  is  more  proper  to  go  on  with  the 
evacuation,  than  to  fupprels  the 
flux.  Thefe  medicines  will  fome- 
limes  like  wile  take  place  in  the  latl 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  when  through 
negledt  or  mifmanagement  it  has 
continued  till  the  ftrength  is  much 
impaired,  the  interlines  greatly 
relaxed,  and  their  villous  coat 
abraded  ;  provided  there  are  nei¬ 
ther  ichorous  or  involuntary  (tools, 
aphthcfe,  petechise,  hiccup,  or  great 
anxiety  at  the  bread.  Rhubarb, 
and  thefe  aftringents,  are  to  be  fo 
interpofed,  that  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  putrid  humours  are  dif- 
lodged,  the  ftrength  may  be  fup- 
pQrted,  and  the  inteftines  braced. 
See  Dr.  Pringle’s  excellent  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  difeafes  of  tiie 
army,  page  254,  Id  feq.  where 
the  reader  will  find  a  full  and  fatis- 
fadtory  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms 
and  cure  of  this  didemper,  fo  fre¬ 
quent  and  fatal  in  the  camp. 

Mistura  antiemetic  a 

S  A  L  I N  A  . 

Saline  antiemetic  mixture. 
Take  of 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a  dram; 

Lemon  juice,  fix  drams  ; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  one 

ounce; 

Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  pre- 
fcribed,  not  only  for  the  purpofe 
exprefled  in  its  title,  but  likewife 
as  a  faline  aperient  in  idferical,  in¬ 
flammatory  and  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
proper. 

Mistura  cardiaca. 

Cordial  mixture. 

Take  of 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  four 
ounce# ; 


Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Extract  of  ppSCk on,  one  fcrtrple 
ConfedtLfi  of  kermes,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

In  great  languors  and  depref- 
lions,  afpoonfuiof  this  rich  cor¬ 
dial  mixture  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour. 

Mistura  ad  phthisin. 
Mixture  againfi  the  phthifis. 
Take  of  1. 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  dram  ; 
Common  water,  four  ounces; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce  ; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

Let  the  balfam  be  diflblved  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients. 

Take  of  2. 

Thebaic  extradt,  one  grain  ; 
Conferve  of  rofes,  half  a  drain. 
Mix  them  together  for  a  bolus. 

Take  of  3. 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  a  dram  and  “* 
a  half; 

Thebaic  tindlure,  fifteen  drops  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
drams ; 

Common  water,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

In  the  advanced  ftate  of  a  con- 
fuinption,  we  may  diftinguilh  two 
forts  of  coughs,  one  occafioned  by 
the  ulcers,  and  the  other  by  a  thin 
rheum  falling  upon  the  fauces  and 
trachea,  which  parts  being  then 
deprived  of  their  mucus,  become 
extremely  fenfible  to  irritation.  It 
is  this  lad  kind,  perhaps,  which  is 
moll  painiui  and  teazing  to  the 
patient.  The  firft  fort  requires 
balfamics,  if  the  ulcer  is  open, 
and  the  matter  can  be  expec'to- 
R  r  4  rated. 
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Fated.  For  this  purpofe,  the  firft 
of  the  above  mixtures  is  a  very 
elegant  and  effectual  formula: 
two  lpoonruls  are  to  be  taken  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day  :  if  the  balfam 
purges,  two  drams  of  the  pare¬ 
goric  eiidr,  added  to  the  quantity 
of  the  mixture  here  prefcribed, 
will  prevent  that  effeCt.  T  he  o- 
ther  kind  of  cough  can  only  he 
palliated  by  incrafiants ;  and  for 
that  purpofe,  the  fecond  of  the 
above  compofitions  is  one  of  the 
mo  ft  fuccefsful  medicines:  the 
conlerve  is  altogether  fate,  and 
otherwife  well  adapted  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  difeafe,  but  of  weak 
virtues  :  the  opiate  extract  is  the 
moft  efficacious  ingredient,  but  is 
to  be  given  with  great  caution,  as 
opiates  in  general  are  apt  to  heat, 
to  bind  the  body,  and  to  obftruCt 
expectoration.  As  thefe  bad  qua¬ 
lities  are  in  good  meafure  cor* 
reded  by  fquills;  as  foon  as  the 
patient  begins  to  complain  of  reft- 
iefs  nights  from  coughing,  the 
third  mixture  may  be  given  at  bed¬ 
time.  See  Pringle’s  Obfervations 
on  the  difeafes  of  the  army. 

Mistura  e  Valeriana. 

Valerian  mixture. 

Take  of 

Simple  pepper  -  mint  water, 
twelve  ounces ; 

Wild  valerian  root,  in  powder, 
one  ounce  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Wild  valerian  root,  one  of  the 
principal  medicines  in  epilepfies 
and  vertigos,  leems  to  anfwer 
better  when  thus  exhibited  in 
iubftance,  than  if  'given  in  form 
of  tinClure  or  infufion.  The  li- 
i  uors  here  joined  to  it  excellently 
coincide  with,  and  by  their  warmth 


and  pungency  greatly  improve  its 
virtues.  Two  fpoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or 
tin  ice  a  day. 

HAUSTUS  CATHARTICU3. 
Cathartic  draught . 

Take  of  I. 

Scammony,  ten  grains; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  two  drams; 
Sirup  of  buckthorn,  fix  drams. 
Grind  the  fcammony  with  the  fpi¬ 
rit  in  a  glafs  mortar,  and  when 
perfectly  incorporated,  mix  in 
the  firup. 

Take  of  2. 

Jalap,  in  powder,  one  fcruple  ; 
Ipecacoanha,  three  grains; 
Compound  juniper  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Infufion  of  linfeed,  an  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Simple  firup,  one  dram. 

Mix  them  together. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
flrong  cathartics,  yet  for  the  moft 
part  eafy  and  fafe  in  operation. 
They  are  calculated  chiefly  for  hy¬ 
dropic  cafes,  in  which  they  pro¬ 
cure  copious  evacuations,  without 
weakening  or  fatiguing  the  patient 
fo  much  as  many  other  medicine3 
of  this  kind. 

Haustus  catharticus 

SALI  NUS. 

Saline  cathartic  draught. 

Take  of 

Glauber’s  cathartic  fait, 

Manna,  each  fix  drams ; 

Boiling  water,  three  ounces; 
TinCturc  of  cardamoms,  one 
dram. 

Diffolve  the  fait  and  manna  in  the 
water,  and  having  drained  off 
the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  tinCture 
of  cardamoms. . 
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This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  faiine  purgative.  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  cardamoms  is  one  of  the 
belt  additions  to  liquors  of  this 
kind,  or  to  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  for  rendering  them  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  ftomach. 

Haustus  diaphorkticus. 
Diaphoretic  draught. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  Mindererus, 

Sirup  of  meconium,  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

Salt  of  hartlhorn,  five  grains. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  draught  is  a  very  powerful 
faiine  diaphoretic.  It  is  given 
with  fafety,  and  often  with  great 
benefit,  in  the  beginning  of  in¬ 
flammatory  fevers,  after  bleeding; 
where  theriaca,  and  other  warm 
fubftances  ufually  employed,  if 
they  fail  in  bringing  out  a  fweat, 
increafe  the  fever. 

.  H  AUSTUS  DIURETICUS. 

Diuretic  draught . 

Take  of  i. 

Oxymel  of  fquiils,  one  dram 
and  a  half; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Sirup  of  orange  peel,  each  one 
dram. 

Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Vinegar  of  fquiils,  one  dram 
(or  one  dram  and  a  half;) 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a  dram ; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drams; 

Simple  cinnnamon  water,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ; 

Spirituous  pepper-mint  water, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Sirup  of  orange  peel,  one  dram. 
Let  the  fait  of  wormwood  and 
lemon  juice  be  .fir  ft  mixed  toge¬ 


ther,  and  then  add  to  them  the 

other  ingredients. 

Take  of  3. 

Diuretic  lalt,  two  fcruples  5 

Oxymel  of  fquiils,  one  dram  by 
meafure; 

Water,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  4. 

Tin&ure  of  cantharides,  fifteen 
drops ; 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a  dram  ; 

Lemon  juice,  fix  drams ; 

Simple  pennyroyal  water,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ; 

Simple  firup,  two  drams. 

Mix  them  together 

The  two  firfl  of  thefe  elegant 
and  efficacious  compofitions  are 
cdmmended  by  Dr,  Mead,  for 
promoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes. 
He  directs  them  to  be  taken  every 
night  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  The 
fquill,  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
diuretics,  is,  by  the  additions  here 
joined  to  it,  rendered  not  only 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  fto¬ 
mach,  but  likewife  enabled  more 
effe&ually  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
intended  by  it.  The  other  two 
are  taken  from  our  hofpitals; 
in  which  the  former,  compofed 
on  the  fame  plan  with  the  two 
preceding,  is  juftly  diftinguiffied 
by  the  title  of  mitior  or  milder; 
and  the  latter,  containing  befides 
the  faiine  matter,  a  moderate  dofe 
of  cantharides,  by  that  of  fortior 
or  ftronger. 

Haustus  anodyno-diure- 

T  I  C  US. 

An  anodyne  diuretic  draught. 
Take  of 

Ley  of  tartar,  half  a  dram  ; 

Thebaic  tin&ure,  forty  drops; 

Pepper- mint  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Simple 
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Simple  cinnamon  water,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
drams ; 

Sirup  of  marfhmallows,  one 
dram. 

Mix  them  together 

Though  practitioners  have 
rarely  ventured  to  exhibit  opium 
in  dropfiesj  yet  in  thofe  which 
are  accompanied  with  great  pain, 
this  anodyne  drug,  by  eafing  the 
pain,  and  removing  the  ftriCture 
of  the  paflages,  which  painful 
fenfations  always  occafion,  proves 
a  medicine  of  great  fervice,  and 
notably  promotes  the  urinary 
difcharge.  Dr.  Mead  has  given  a 
remarkable  inltance  of  the  good 


effects  of  the  mixture  above  pre¬ 
ferred,  in  a  perfon  labouring  un¬ 
der  an  afeites  and  tympany  at 
the  fame  time,  where  the  pain  was 
intolerable,  the  thirfl  intenfe,  and 
the  urine  in  very  fmall  quantity  : 
the  ftronger  purgatives  increafed 
the  diftemperj  ioap,  alkaline  fails, 
nitre,  and  other  diuretics,  were 
tried  in  vain  :  this  draught  (when 
the  patient  feemed  to  be  beyond 
any  ailiftance  from  medicine)  pro¬ 
cured  unexpected  relief*  not  only 
a  gentle  fleep,  and  truce  from  the 
pain,  but  likewife  a  copious  dif- 
charge  of  urine  :  by  repeating  the 
medicine,  for  a  little  time,  every 
eight  hours,  and  afterwards  ufing 
corroborants,  the  cure  was  perfect¬ 
ly  completed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Lotions y  Gargarifms ,  Injections^  &c. 


AQUA  ALUMINOSA 
BATEANA. 

Bates' s  alum  water. 

Land. 

AKE  of 
Alum, 

White  vitriol,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

"Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  the  falts  in  the  water  till  they 
are  diffolved,  let  the  folution 
fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  it 
through  paper. 

Bates  dire&s  the  falts  to  be 
firft  powdered  and  melted  over  the 
fij-e ;  but  this  is  needlefs  trouble, 
fince  the  melting  only  evaporates 
the  aqueous  parts,  which  are  re¬ 
stored  again  on  the  addition  of  the 
water.  This  liquor  is  ufed  for 
cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers  and 
wounds ;  and  for  removing  cuta¬ 
neous  eruptions,  the  part  being 
bathed  with  it  hot,  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  is  fometimes  like- 
wife  employed  as  a  collyrium  ;  and 
as  an  injection  in  the  gonorrhoea 
and  fluor  albus,  when  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  virulence. 

AQUA  ALUMINOSA. 

Alum  water. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate, 
Alum,  each  two  drams; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  fublimate  and  alum  be 
ground  into  powder,  and  boiled 
with  the  water,  in  a  glafs  veffel, 
to  the  confumption  of  half  the 
water  ;  then  luifer  the  liquor 


fettle,  and  pour  it  off  clear  from 
the  fediment. 

This  is  taken  from  Fallopius, 
with  the  exchange  of  rofe  and 
plantane  waters-  for  common  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  equally  fit  for  the 
purpofe. .  The  compofition  is  de- 
figned  chiefly  for  cutaneous  puftules 
and  ulcerations. 

s 

AQUA  SAPPHIRINA: 

Sapphire-coloured  water . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Lime-  water,  one  pint ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  dram.' 

Let  them  (land  together,  in  a  cop¬ 
per  veffel,  or  along  with  fome 
plates  of  copper,  until  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a  fapphire  colour. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  newly  made,  one 
pint; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  drams. 
DifTolve  the  fait  in  the  lime-water, 
and  let  the  folution  (land  in  a 
brafs  veffel,  until  it  has  acquired 
a  blue  colour. 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty 
much  in  ufe,  as  a  detergent  of 
foul  and  obftinate  ulcers,  and  for 
taking  away  fpecks  or  films  in  the 
eyes.  I  he  copper  contributes 
more  to  its  colour,  than  to  its  me¬ 
dicinal  efficacy  ;  for  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  dilfolved  is  extremely 
minute. 


AQUA 
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AQUA  VITRIOLICA 
C^ERULEA. 

Blue  vitriolic  water . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Blue  vitriol,  three  ounces ; 

Alum, 

Strong  fpirlt  (or  oil)  of  vitriol, 
each  two  ounces ; 

Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Boil  the  falts  in  the  water,  until 
they  are  diffolved,  then  add  the 
acid  fpirit,  and  filter  the  mixture 
through  paper. 

AQUA  STYPTICA. 

Styptic  water . 

Edinb. 

Take  of . 

Blue  vitriol, 

Alum,  each  three  ounces  s 
Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  dif¬ 
folved,  then  filter  the  liquor, 
and  add  two  drams  of  oil  of 
vitriol. 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  flyptic,  recommended  by 
Sydenham,  for  flopping  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  other  external 
haemorrhages :  for  this  purpofe, 
cloths  or  doffils  are  to  be  dipt  in 
the  liquor,  and  applied  to  the  part. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA 
CAMPHOR  ATA. 
Camphorated  vitriolic  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Camphor,  two  drams; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them,  that  the  vitriol  may  be 
diffolved ;  and  after  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Tins  is  an  unrrugal  method  of 
managing  camphor,  greateft  part 
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of  which  feparates  with  the  feces 
of  the  vitriol,  very  little  of  it  re¬ 
maining  fulpended  in  the  water. 
The  Edinburgh  college,  in  the 
preceding  edition  of  their  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  had  a  preparation  under 
the  title  of  Aqua  qpthalmi- 
ca,  differing  little  otherwile  from 
the  above  than  in  the  quantity 
of  water  being  greater,  and  in 
an  addition  of  tutty  and  bole, 
ingredients  which  could  be  of  no 
ufe,  as  not  being  foluble  in  water, 
and  fubfiding  from  it  in  {landing. 
They  have  therefore,  at  the  late 
revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  re¬ 
duced  this  preparation  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  more  fimple  form. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA: 

Vitriolic  water . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  two  drams; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  till  the  vitriol  is  diffolved,  and  ' 

then  filter  the  liquor. 

Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or 
inflamed,  thefe  folutions  of  white 
vitriol  are  very  ufeful  applica¬ 
tions:  the  (lighter  inflammations 
will  frequently  yield  to  this  medi¬ 
cine,  without  any  other  afliftance  r 
in  the  more  violent  ones,  vensefec- 
tion  and  cathartics  are  to  be  pre- 
Kiiifed  to  its  ufe. 

■ 

AQUA  PHAGEDiENICA. 

Phagedenic  water . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  one  pint ; 

Corrofive  mercury  fu'blimate, 
half  a  dram. 

Let  a  folution  be  made. 

v 

This  is  defigned  for  walking 
and  cleanfing  old  foul  ulcers,  and 
preventing  the  growth  of  fungous 
flefh.  It  is  for  mod  purpofes  ra¬ 
ther 
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ther  too  acrid  to  be  ufed  without 
dilution. 

Gargarisma  astringens, 
Ajlringent  gargarifm . 

Take  of 

Oak  bark,  one  ounce ; 

Alum,  one  dram; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce ; 
Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  liquor,  when 
{trained,  will  amount  only  to  one 
pint;  to  which  add  the  alum 
and  the  honey. 


Gargarisma  commune. 
Common  gargarifm . 

Take  of 

Tindureof  rofes,  one  pint; 
Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Or, 

Take  of 

Water,  fix  ounces; 

Nitre,  one  dram  ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together.  Where  acids 
are  requifite,  forty  drops  of  the 
weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  are  added 
to  this  corapofition. 


Gargarisma  detergens. 
Detergent  gargarifm. 

Take  of 

Emollient  decodion,  one  pint ; 
Tindure  of  myrrh,  one  ounce; 
Honey,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 


Gargarisma  emolliens. 
Emollient  gargarifm . 

Take  of  f . 

Marlhmallow  root,  two  ounces; 
Figs,  four  in  number  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  one  pint  is  wafted, 
and  then  drain  the  liquor.- 


third,  where  ulcerations  require  to 
be  deterged,  or  the  excretion  of 
thick  vifcid  faliva  promoted ;  and 
the  fourth,  where  the  mouth  is 
dry,  parched  and  rigid,  to  moiften 
and  foften  it.  In  fomes  cafes, 
volatile  fpirits  may  be  advantage- 
oufly  joined  to  thefe  kinds  of  pre¬ 
parations.  Dr.  Pringle  informs  us, 
that  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey, 
or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces,  he 
has  obferved  little  benefit  arifing 
from  the  common  gargles;  that 
fuch  as  were  of  an  acid  nature 
feemed  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  contra&ing  the  emunc- 
tories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus, 
and  thickening  thofe  humours ; 
that  a  decodion  of  figs  in  milk 
and  water  feemed  to  have  a  con¬ 
trary  effedft,  efpecially  if  fome 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  was  added, 
by  which  the  faliva  was  made 
thinner,  and  the  glands  brought 
to  fecrete  more  freely  a  circum- 
ftance  always  conducive  to  the 
cure. 


Enema  de  amylo. 

Starch  glyfle  r. 

Take  of 

Geliy  of  ftarch,  four  ounces; 
Linfeed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  gelly  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  then  mix  in  the  oil.  Forty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  are 
fome  times  added. 

Enema  anodynum,  five 

OPIATUM. 

Anodyne ,  or  opiate  glyfter . 
Take  of 

Jnfufion  of  linfeed,  fix  ounces; 
Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops. 
Or, 

Mutton  broth,  live  ounces; 
Thebaic  extract,  three  grains. 


These  liquors  are  ufed  for 
wafhing  the  mouth  and  fauces; 
the  firft,  where  the  parts  are  ex¬ 
tremely  relaxed ;  the  fecund  and 


Enema  anticolicum. 
Glyjler  againfl  the  colic . 

Take  of 

Common  decoction,  half  a  pint* 

Tin&ura 
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Tindura  facra,  one  ounce; 
Common  fait,  one  dram  ; 
Linfeed  oil,  two  ounces, 

Mix  them  together. 

Enema  astringens, 

tTake  of 
Lime-water,  ten  ounces  ; 
Japonic  confedion,  half  an 
ounce. 

Mix  them  together  for  a  glyfter, 
of  which  one  half  is  to  be  in¬ 
jected  at  a  time. 


AJlringent  glyjler. 


Enema  astringens 

BALSAMICUM. 

AJlringent  balfamic  glyjler. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore¬ 
going  half  an  ounce  of  Locatel- 
li’s  balfam,  diffolved  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg. 


Enema  commune. 
Common  glyjler. 

jTake  of 

Common  decodion,  twelve 
ounces ; 

Lenitive  eledary,  one  ounce; 
Common  fait,  half  an  ounce; 
Oil  olive,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 


Enema  domesticum. 
Domejlic  glyjler. 

Take  of 


Cows  milk,  half  a  pint ; 
Brown  fugar, 

Oil  olive,  each  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 


Enema  emol liens. 
Emollient  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Cows  milk,  half  a  pound. 

Let  the  oil  be  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  and  then  add 
the  milk. 


Enema  foetidum. 

Fetid  glyjler. 

Take  of. 

Afafetida,  two  drams ; 

Rue, 

Savin,  each  half  an  ounce; 

Oil  olive,  one  ounce ; 

Oil  of  amber,  half  a  dram ; 
Water,  one  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  rue  and 
favin,  till  half  a  pint  is  wafted  ; 
then  ft  rain  off  the  remaining 
decodion,  and  mix  with  it  the 
afafetida  and  the  oils.  Half  the 
quantity  of  the  compofition  here 
dtreded,  is  to  be  injeded  at  a, 
time. 


Enema  purgans. 
Purging  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Common  decodion,  half  a  pint ; 
White  foap,  one  ounce; 

Sirup  of  buckthorn,  an  ounce 
and  a  half. 

Mix  them  together. 


Enema  terebinthinatum. 
Turpentine  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Common  decodion,  ten  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine  (diffolved  in 
.  the  yolk  of  an  egg)  half  aa 
ounce  ; 

Linfeed  oil,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 


The  ufes  of  thefe  compofitions 
are  fufhdently  obvious  from  their 
titles.  The  ftarch,  anodyne,  emol¬ 
lient  and  aftringent  glyfters,  are 
ufed  in  dyfenteries,  and  other  al- 
vine  fluxes,  to  ftrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  inteftines,  defend  them 
from  being  corroded  by  the  acri¬ 
monious  humours,  to  heal  their 
exulcerations,  and  eafe  the  pains 
which  accompany  thefe  diforders. 
The  turpentine  glyfter  is  injeded 
in  nephritic  cafes;  the  fetid  in 
hyfteric  ones.  The  others  are 

calculated 
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calculated  for  unloading  the  in- 
teftines  of  their  contents,  where 
the  exhibition  of  purgatives  in 
other  forms  is  improper,  or  unfafe. 
Glyfters  have  been  looked  upon 
by  fome  as  mere  topical  applica- 
tions,  whofe  operation  was  confin¬ 
ed  to  theinteftine,  into  which  they 
are  received.  But  experience  has 
Ihewn,  that  in  many  cafes  their  ac¬ 
tion  is  extended  much  farther: 
thus  the  turpentine  glyfter,  above 
defcribed,  promotes  the  difcharge 
by  the  kidneys,  and  communicates 
to  the  urine  a  violet  fmell ;  and 
the  anodyne  glyfter  proves  narco¬ 
tic,  as  if  a  moderate  dofe  of  opi¬ 
um  had  been  fwallowed  :  perfons 
have  been  inebriated  by  fpirituous 
glyfters ;  and  fome  affirm,  that 
life  has  been  fupported  for  feveral 
days,  by  thofe  of  a  nutritious 
kind. 

InJECTIO  BALSAMICA, 
Balfamic  injection. 

Take  of 
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Balfam  of  Copaiba,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Lime-water,  fix  ounces; 

Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 

Let  the  balfam  be  well  beaten  up 
with  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ;  and 
then  gradually  add  the  lime- 
water  and  honey. 

Injectio  mercurialis, 
Mercurial  injection. 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  each  half  an 
ounce; 

Rofe-water,  half  a  pint. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal¬ 
fam,  till  they  are  perfectly  in¬ 
corporated  ;  then  mix  with  them 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  after¬ 
wards  add  the  rofe-water. 

This  and  the  foregoing  prepa¬ 
ration  are  defigned  to  be  injeded 
into  the  urethra  in  virulent  gonor¬ 
rhoeas,  for  cleanfing  and  deterging 
the  parts. 
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CHAPTER  x: 

Plajfers. 


PLASTERS  are  eompofed  chief¬ 
ly  of  oily  and  un£tuous  fub- 
iiances,  united  with  powders,  into 
fuch  a  confidence,  that  the  com¬ 
pound  rnay  remain  firm  in  the  cold, 
without  dicking  to  the  fingers;  that 
it  may  be  foft  and  pliable  in  a  (mail 
heat ;  and  that  by  the  warmth  of 
the  human  body  it  be  fo  tenacious, 
as  readily  to  adhere  both  to  the 
part  on  which  it  is  applied,  and  to 
the  fubdance  on  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is  however  a  difference  in 
the  confidence  of  pladers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be 
applied  to :  thus,  fuch  as  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  bread  and  domach, 
ihould  be  very  foft  and  yielding ; 
whild  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs 
are  made  firmer  and  more  adhefive. 
An  ounce  of  expreffed  oil,  an 
ounce  of -yellow  wax,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  make  a  plader  of  the  fird 
confidence;  for  a  hard  one,  an 
ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an 
ounce  more  of  powder  may  be 
added.  Pladers  may  likewife  be 
made  of  refills,  gummy-refins, 
&c.  without  wax,  efpecially  in  ex¬ 
temporaneous  prefcripiion  :  for 
officinals,  thefe  compofitions  are 
lefs  proper,  as  they  loon  grow  too 
foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a 
warm  air. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plaf- 
ters  might  be  impregnated  with 
the  fpecific  virtues  of  different 
vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed 
for  the  compofition  of  the  platter. 
The  coiStion  was  continued  till  the 
herb  was  almod  crifp,  with  care  to 


prevent  the  matter  from  contract¬ 
ing  a  black  colour  :  after  which, 
the  liquid  was  drained  off,  and  fet 
on  the  fire  again  till  all  the  aque¬ 
ous  moidure  had  exhaled.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  this 
treatment  does  not  communicate 
to  the  oils  any  very  valuable  qua¬ 
lities  even  relative  to  their  ufe 
in  a  fluid  date :  much  lefs  can 
pladers,  made  with  fuch  oils,  re¬ 
ceive  any  confiderable  efficacy  from 
the  herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils, 
unite  with  them  into  a  plader  of 
an  excellent  confidence,  and  which 
makes  a  proper  bafis  for  feveral 
other  pladers. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compo¬ 
fitions,  a  quantity  of  water  mud 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plader 
from  burning  and  growing  black. 
Such  water,  as  it  may  be  neceffary 
to  add  during  the  boiling,  mud 
be  previoudy  made  hot :  for  cold 
liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the 
procels,  but  likewife  occafion  the 
matter  to  explode,  and  be  thrown 
about  with  violence,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  operator  ;  this  acci¬ 
dent  will  equally  happen  upon  the 
addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plader 
is  extremely  hot. 

EMPLASTRUM  ANODY- 
NUM. 

Anodyne  plafler. 

Edmb . 

Take  of 

White  refin,  eight  ounces; 

Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 

Galbanum,  each  four  ounces  ; 

Cummin  feeds,  three  ounces ; 

Black 
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Black  foap,  four  ounces. 

Melt  the  relin  and  the  gums  toge¬ 
ther  ;  then  add  the  powdered 
feeds  and  the  foap,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a  plafter. 

This  plafter  fometimes  gives 
;afe  in  flight  rheumatic  pains, 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  effedt  by 
preventing  the  afflux  of  humours  to 
:he  part,  and  putting  in  motion, 
iad  repelling  fuch  as  already  ftag- 
late  there. 

EMPLASTRUM 

ANT1HYSTERICUM. 

Antihyfteric  plafter . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  twelve  ounces  ; 
Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 

Yellow  wax,  each  fix  ounces  ; 
Venice  turpentine, 

Cummin  feeds  in  powder, 
Afafetida,  each  four  ounces, 
tiix  and  make  them  into  a  plafter. 

This  plafter  is  applied  to  the 
[ffibilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
tbdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes ;  and 
Tome  times  with  good  effe£t. 

EMPLASTRUM 

ATTRAHENS. 

Drawing  plafter . 

Lord. 

Take  of 
Yellow  reftn, 

Yellow  wax,  each  three  pounds  ; 
Tried  mutton  fuet,  one  pound. 
Vlelt  them  together,  and  whilft 
the  mafs  remains  fluid,  pafs  it 
through  a  ftrainer. 

This  is  a  very  wpll  contrived 
plafter  for  the  purpofe  expieffed  in 
ts  title.  It  is  calculated  to  fup- 
}1  y  the  place  of  melilot  plafter  : 
whofe  great  irritation,  when  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  drefllng  of  blifters, 
has  been  continually  complained 


of.  This  was  owing  "to  the  large 
quantity  of  refin  contained  in  it, 
which  is  here  for  that  reafon  re¬ 
trenched.  It  fhould  feem  that, 
when  defigned  only  for  drefllng 
blifters,  the  refin  ought  to  be 
entirely  omitted,  unlefs  where  a 
continuance  of  the  pain  and  irri¬ 
tation,  exerted  by  the  vefleatory, 
is  required.  Indeed  plafters  of 
any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for 
this  purpofe ;  their  confidence 
makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their 
adhefivenefs  renders  the  taking 
them  off  painful.  Cerates,  which 
are  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  ap¬ 
pear  much  more  eligible  :  the  ce - 
raturn  album  will  ferve  for  general 
ufe;  and  for  fome  particular  pur- 
pofes,  the  ceratum  citrinum  rnay 
be  applied. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEREUM. 

Wax  plafter . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  four  pounds; 

White  refin, 

Mutton  fuet,  each  two  pounds. 
Melt  them  together  into  a  plafter ; 

which  fupplies  the  place  of  me- 

liot  plafter. 

This  plafter  is  fimilar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  the  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  refill  renders  it  for  fome 
purpofes  more  eligible. 

EMPLASTRUM 

CEPHALICUM. 

Cephalic  plafer. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds; 

Soft  labdanum,  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  each  four  ounces; 

The  expreffed  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace,  one  ounce. 

Melt  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax 

together  ;  then  add,  firft  the 
S  i  iabdauum 
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labdanum, 
oil  of  mace. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Tacamabaca  in  powder, 

Yellow  wax, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  four 
ounces; 

Oil  of  lavender,  two  drams  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  one  dram. 

IVlelt  thetacamahaca  with  the  wax, 
and  then  add  the  turpentine, 
that  a  plafter  may  be  formed  : 
when  this  compound  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  grown  al- 
moft  cold,  mix  in  the  oils. 

These  plaflers  are  applied,  in 
weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to 
the  temples,  forehead,  & c.  and 
fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet, 
b.chulze  relates,  that  an  invete¬ 
rate  rheumatifm  in  the  temples, 
which  at  times  extended  to  the 
teeth,  and  occafioried  intolerable 
pain,  was  completely  cured  in  two 
days  by  a  platter  of  this  kind  (with 
the  addition  of  a  little  opium)  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  parr,  after  many  other 
remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain: 
he  adds,  that  a  large  quantity  of 
liquid  matter  exuded,  under  the 
plafter,  in  drops,  which  were  id 
acrid  as  to  corrode  the  cuticle. 

EMPLASTRUM  de  CICUTA 
cum  AMMONIACO. 
Plajl/r  of  hemlock  with  am¬ 
monia  cum. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Juice  of  hemlock  leaves,  four 
ounces ; 

Cum  am  moniacum, eight  ounces; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  diffolve  the  gum. 
Add  the  juice  to  this  (olution, 
and  having  drained  the  mix¬ 
ture,  boil  it  to  the  confidence 
of  a  plafter. 


This  plafter  was  formerly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  powerful  cooler  and 
difeutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  againft  kvellings  of  the 
fpleen  and  diftenfions  of  the  by- 
poebondres.  For  fome  time  pad, 
it  has  been,  among  us,  entirely 
negledted,  and  hence  the  London 
college,  at  the  late  revifal  of  their 
pharmacopoeia,  omitted  it.  But 
the  high  refolvent  power,  which 
Dr.  Storck  has  difeovered  in  hem¬ 
lock,  and  which  he  found  it  to 
exert  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
forms,  entitle  it  to  further  dials. 
The  plafler  appears  very  well  con¬ 
trived,  and  the  additional  ingre¬ 
dients  well  c  ho  fen  for  affifling  the 
efficacy  of  the  hemlock. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE. 

Common  plafler ,  ufually  called 
Diachylon. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  gallonf ; 

Litharge,  ground  into  a  mod 
fubtile  powder,  five  pounds. 
Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  with 
about  two  pints  of  water,  keep¬ 
ing  them  continually  flirring, 
till  the  oil  and  litharge  unite, 
and  acquire  the  confidence  of  a 
plafler.  If  all  the  water  ffiould 
be  confumed  before  this  hap¬ 
pens,  add  fome  more  water  pre- 
vioufiy  made  hot. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  fix  pints ; 

Litharge,  three  pounds. 

Boil  them  into  a  plafter. 

The  heat  in  thefe  procefies 
ffiould  be  gentle,  and  the  matter 
kept  continually  ftirring,  other- 
wife  it  fvvclls  up,  and  is  apt  to 
run  over  the  veflel.  If  the  com* 
pefition  prQves  difep'oured,  the 

addition 
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addition  of  a  little  white  lead  and 
oil  will  improve  the  colour. 

Thefe  plafters  are  the  common 
application  in  excoriations  of  the 
fkin,  flight  flefh  wounds,  and  the 
like.  They  keep  the  part  fofc, 
and  fomewhat  warm,  and  defend 
it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  in  thefe  caies 
from  any  plafter.  Some  of  our 
indutlrious  medicine-makers  have 
thought  thefe  purpofes  might  be 
anfwered  by  a  cheaper  compofi- 
tion,  and  accordingly  have  add¬ 
ed  a  large  quantity  of  common 
whiting  and  hog3  lard:  this, 
however,  is  by  no  means  allow¬ 
able,  not  only  as  it  does  not  flick 
fo  well,  but  like  wife  as  the  lard 
is  apt  to  grow  rancid  and  acri¬ 
monious.  The  counterfeit  is  di- 
ftinguifnable  by  the  eye. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
ADHiESIVUM. 

Common  flicking  plafter. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds  ; 
Yellow  refin,  half  a  pound. 

Melt  the  common  plafter  over  a 
very  gentle  fire  ;  then  add  the 
refin,  firft  reduced  into  powder, 
that  it  may  melt  the  fooner  ;  and 
mix  them  all  together. 

This  plafter  may  otherwife  be 
made,  by  taking,  inftead  of 
the  common  plafter,  its  ingre¬ 
dients  oil  and  litharge;  and 
adding  the  refin  a  little  be¬ 
fore  they  have  come  to  the 
due  confidence  ;  then  continue 
the  boiling,  till  the  plafter  is 
finifhed. 

It  turns  out  the  molt  elegant 
when  made  by  this  laft  method. 

EMPLASTRUM 

ADH^SIVUM. 

Sticking  plafter. 


Edinb. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  two  pounds; 
Burgundy  pitch,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a  plafter. 

These  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly 
as  adhefives,  for  keeping  on  other 
drellings,  &c. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
cum  GUMMI. 

Common  plafter  with  gums . 
Land. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds; 
Ga  1  ban  u  m  ft  rained ,  eigh  t  ou  nces  ; 
Common  turpentine, 
Frankincenfe,each  three  ounces; 
Melt  the  galbanuni  with  the  tur¬ 
pentine,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
fprinkle  in  the  frankincenfe,  re¬ 
duced  to  powder :  then  gradual¬ 
ly  mix  with  thefe  the  common 
plafter,  previoufly  liquefied  by  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

Or,  inftead  of  the  common  plafter 
already  made,  you  may  take 
the  oil  and  litharge  boiled  to¬ 
gether  :  as  foon  as  thefe  unite, 
before  they  have  acquired  the 
confidence  of  a  plafter,  the  other 
ingredients  are  to  be  added. 

EMPLASTRUM 

GUMMOSUM. 

Gum  plafter . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  four  pints; 

Litharge,  one  pound  and  a  half  ; 
Gum  ammoniacum, 

Galbanum, 

Venice  turpentine, 

Yellow  wax,  each  half  a  pound. 
Boil  the  oil  with  the  litharge  to  the 
confidence  of  a  plafter ;  then 
add  the  other  ingredients,  and 
make  the  whole  into  a  p'after, 
according  to  art. 
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Bo  th  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as 
digeftives  and  fuppuratives ;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  abfceffes,  after  a  part 
of  the  matter  has  been  maturated 
and  dilcharged,  for  fuppu rating 
or  difcufling  the  remaining  hard 
part. 

EMPLASTHUM  CROCEUM, 
vulgo  OXYCROCEUM. 
Saffron  pi  a  per,  commonly  called 
Oxycroceum . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch, 

Yeiiow  wax,  each  one  pound; 
Galbanuin, 

Tar,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Saffron,  rubbed  into  powder, 
two  ounces. 

Let  the  Burgundy  pitch,  wax,  and 
galbanum,  be  melted  together 
over  a  gentle  fire;  then  add  the 
tar  and  faffron,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  plafter. 

This  infrugal  and  injudicious 
compofnion  is  Laid  to  lfrengthen 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied, 
efpecially  the  tendinous  Ones; 'to 
warm  in  a  great  degree;  and  to 
refolve  and  difeufs  cold  tumours. 
Tar  is  now  introduced  as  an  in¬ 
gredient,  in  the  room  of  Venice 
turpentine,  myrrh,  and  olibanum. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  CYMINO. 
Cummin  plajler. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds ; 
Yellow  wax, 

Cummin  feeds, 

Caraway  feeds. 

Bay  berries,  each  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  pitch  with  the  wax ; 
then  fprinkle  in  the  other  in¬ 
gredients,  fi-rft  reduced  into  a 
powder,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together. 
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This  plafter  {lands  recom-  j 
mended  as  a  moderately  warm  dif- 
cutient  ;  and  is  directed  by  feme 
to  be  applied  to  the  hy.pogaftric 
region,  for  (Lengthening  the  vif- 
cera,  and  expelling  flatulencies. 

EMPLASTRUM 

DEFENSIVUM. 

Defenfme  plajler. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Litharge,  two  pounds; 

Oil  olive,  four  pints  ; 

Yeiiow  wax, 

Olibanum,  in  powder, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  four 
ounces  ; 

Colcothar  of  vitriol,  fix  ounces. 
Boil  the  oil  with  the  litharge,  till 
they  have  acquired  nearly  the 
confidence  of  a  plafier  :  in  this 
liquefy  the  wax,  and  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  plafter 
according  to  art. 

1  ^  x. 

This  plafter  is  laid  round  the 
lips  of  wounds  and ‘ulcers,  over  the 
other  draftings,  for  defending  them 
from  inflammation,  and  a  fluxion 
of  humours;  which  however,  as 
Mr.  Sharp  very  juftly  obferves, 
plafters,  on  account  of  their  con- 
iiftence,  tend  rather  to  bring  on 
than  to  prevent. 

Emplastrum  e  meliloto. 
Melilot  plajler. 

Take  of 

Melilot  leaves,  frefh,  fix  pounds ; 
Beef  fuet,  three  pounds  ; 

White  refin,  eight  pounds; 
Yellow  wax,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  herb  in  the  melted  fuet  till 
it  is  alrnoft  crifp;  then'ftrongly 
prefs  out  the  fuet,  and  adding 
the  refin  and  wax,  boil  the  whole 
a  little,  fo  as  to  make  a  plafter 
thereof. 
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This  platter  lias  been  frequent¬ 
ly  made  ufe  of  for  dreffing  blif- 
ters  :  fee,  Emplastrum  attra- 
hens.  The  London  college  have 
diminifhed  the  quantity  of  refin, 
to  render  the  compofition  lels 
irritating  ;  and  likewife  omitted 
the  herb,  as  being  of  no  figni- 
ficancy  towards  the  ufe  of  the 
plafter,  and  of  a  very  difagreeable 
fcent,  a  circumftance  of  primary 
confequence  to  be  avoided  in  dis¬ 
orders,  where  freedom  from  dif- 
turbance,  and  every  means  that 
can  contribute  to  quiet  reft,  ought 
by  all  poffible  endeavours  to  be 
procured:  not  to  mention  the 
mifchievous  adulterations  fame- 
times  pra&ifed  in  this  plafter  with 
irritating  materials,  for  procuring 
the  green  colour,  which  is  made 
its  marketable  chara&eriftic,  more 
eompendioufly  than  by  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  herb.  The  moft  cer¬ 
tain  method  of  difcovering  abufes 
of  this  kind,  is  to  put  a  little  of 
the  plafter  into  fome  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  ;  if  it  tinges  the  fpirit 
blue,  we  may  be  certain  it  is  adul¬ 
terated.  The  London  college  has 
fubaituted  to  this  plafter  the  em - 
plaflrum  altrahens ,  and  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  emplajlrum  cereutn. 

EMPLASTRUM  ex  AMMO- 
NIACO  cum  MERCURIC). 

Plafter  of  ammoniacurn  with 
mercury . 

Lord. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacurn,  drained, 
one  pound  ; 

Quickfiiver,  three  ounces ; 
Simple  balfam  ol  fulphur,  one 
dram. 

Grind  the  quickfiiver  with  the 
balfam  of  fulphur,  till  it  ceafes 
to  appear;  then  having  melt¬ 
ed  the  ammoniacurn,  add.  it 
gradually  ,  a  little  before  it  cools, 
to  this  mixture ;  and  let  the 


whole  be  perfectly  mingled 
together. 

This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
mercurial  plafter:  if  in  fome  cafes 
it  fhould  not  prove  adhefive  enough, 
the  addition  of  a  final!  quantity  of 
turpentine  will  readily  make  it 
fo. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
cum  MERCURIG. 
Common  plafer/wiib  mercury. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  one  potmd  ; 
Quickfiiver,  three  ounces; 
Simple  ballam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 

Make  them  into  a  plafter,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  foregoing. 

EMPLASTRUM 
MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial  plafter. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  a  pound  and  a 
half; 

Quickfiiver,  eight  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce  ; 
Liquid  florax,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Grind  the  quickfiiver  in  a  mortar, 
with  the  turpentine  and  ftorax, 
until  they  are  perfedtly  incorpo¬ 
rated  ;  and  then  having  melted 
the  gum  plafter,  arid  taken  it 
from  the  fire,  add  to  it  this 
mixture. 

These  mercurial  plafters  are 
looked  on  as  powerful  refolvents 
and  diicuiients,  asking  with  much, 
greater  certainty  in  thefe  inten¬ 
tions,  than  any  compofition  of 
vegetable  fubftances  alone ;  the 
mercury  exerting  itielf  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  and  being  fome- 
times  introduced  into  the  habit, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  affedt  the 
S  f  3  mouth. 
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mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and 
limbs  from  a  venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
tophs,  and  beginning  indurations  of 
the  glands,  are  faid  fometimes  to 
jield  to  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  MINIO. 
Red  lead  plajler. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  four  pints ; 

Red  lead,  reduced  to  a  moft  Tub- 
tile  powder,  two  pounds  and 
a  half. 

Make  them  into  a  platter,  after 
the  manner  diredled  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  common  platter :  but 
more  water  is  here  required,  and 
greater  care  is  neceflary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  compofition  from  burn¬ 
ing  and  growing  black. 

This  is  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  common  or  diachylon 
platter,  from  which  it  differs  little 
otherwife  than  in  colour.  It  has 
an  inconvenience  of  not  ttickjngfo 
well ;  and  therefore  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  now  omitted  this  com¬ 
pofition. 

EmPLASTRUM  D  E  MINIO  CUM 
SAPONE.' 

Red  lead  plajler  <zvith  foap. 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going  platter  taken  from  the  fire 
as  foon  as  the  moijlure  is  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  whiltt  hot,  half  a 
pound  of  Spanifh  foap  cut  into 
thin  dices:  ftir  the  whole 
tlrongly  together,  until  the  foap 
is  liquefied,  and  a  platter  form¬ 
ed,  according  to  arr. 

T  h  1  s  i  s  mu  ch  e  ft ee rn  ed  b  y  fo m  e , 
fo:  dil'cuffing  gouty  tumours  and 
tire  juices  fUgnating  after  fprains. 
Whatever  virtues  ic  may  have,  di- 
ftindl  from  the  general  ones  of  the 
applications  of  thisclafs,  they  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  foap  ;  and 
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foap  in  the  form  of  platter  does  not 
appear  to  exert  much  of  the  effica¬ 
cy  which  it  does  in  forms  of  a  fofter 
confidence. 

EMPLASTRUM  e 
MTJCILAGINIBUS. 

Fiajler  of  mucilages. 

Lotid . 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  forty  ounces ; 

Oil  of  mucilages,  half  a  pint ; 
Gumammoniacum, drained,  half 
a  pound  j 

Common  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  ammoniacum  with  the 
turpentine;  and  having,  in  an¬ 
other  veflel,  liquefied  the  wax 
with  the  oil,  add  this  latter  mix¬ 
ture  to  the  other. 

Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
ufe,  inftead  of  the  oil  of  mucilages, 
common  oil  olive,  flavoured  with 
fenugreek  feeds  ;  and  poflibly  this 
fubftitution  mav  be  admitted  as  a 

j 

venial  one ;  for  the  oil  of  muci- 
lages,  genuinely  made,  contains 
fcarce  any  thing  of  any  of  the  in¬ 
gredients,  except  that  part  of  the 
fenugreek  feeds  wherein  their  fla¬ 
vour  refides,  the  mucilaginous  ma¬ 
terials  ferving  only  to  provide  it 
with  a  name  :  fee  page  330. 

EMPLASTRUM  ROBORANS. 
Strengthening  plajler. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  platter,  two  pounds; 
Frankincenfe,  half  a  pound  ; 
Dragons  blood,  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  common  platter,  and  add 
to  it  the  other  ingredients  re¬ 
duced  into  powder.  .  '4 

The  dragons  blood  fhould  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
otherwife  the  mixture  will  not 
be  of  an  uniform  colour. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  la¬ 
borious  and  injudicious  compofition 

deferibed 
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defcribed  in  our  preceding  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  under  the  title  of  Em- 
plast  hum  ad  herniaM:  and 
though  far  the  molt  elegant  and 
fimple,  is  as  effectual  for  thaf  pur- 
pofe,  as  any  of  the  medicines  of 
this  kind.  If  conltantly  worn,  wi'h 
a  proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  chil¬ 
dren,  frequently  do  fervice;  though 
perhaps  not  fo  much  from  any 
itrerigthening  quality  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  as  from  its  being  a  foft, 
clofe,  and  adhefive  covering.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  pladers 
compofed  of  ftyptic  medicines, 
conftringe  and  ftrengthen  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied,  but  on 
no  veiy  juft  foundation ;  for  plafteis 
in  general  relax,  rather  than  af- 
tringe,  the  unftuous  ingredients 
neceflary  in  their  compofition, 
countera&ing  and  deftroying  the 
effeft  of  the  other?. 

/  p  - 

EMPLASTRUM  e  SAPONE. 
Soap  pi  after* 

Lond. 

Tape  of 

Common  pjafter,  three  pounds; 
Hard  foap,  half  a  pound. 

Having  melted  the  common  plafter, 
mix  with  it  the  foap,  and  boil 
thetn  to  the  confidence  of  a  pla¬ 
fter,  Take  care  not  to  let  it 
grow  too  cold,  before  you  form 
it  into  rolls,  for  then  it  will 
prove  too  brittle. 

This  plafter  differs  only  in  co¬ 
lour  from  the  red  lead  plafter  with 
foap  above-mentioned. 

EMPLASTRUM 

SAPONACEUM. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  three  pounds ; 
Caftile  foap,  diced  half  a  pound. 
Melt  the  gum  plafter,  and  mix  into 
it  the  foap. 
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Here  the  addition  of  the  gums 
is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  refolvent 
virtue  of  the  foap. 

EMPLASTRUM 

STOMACHICUM. 

Stomach  plafer . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Soft  labdanum,  three  ounces ; 
Frankincenfe,  one  ounce  ; 
Cinnamon, 

The  expreffed  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Effential  oil  of  mint,  one  dram. 
Having  melted  the  frankincenfe, 
add  to  it,  firft  the  labdanum 
foftened  by  heat,  and  then  the 
oil  of  mace ;  afterwards  mix 
tbefe  with  the  cinnamon  and  oil 
of  mint;  and  beat  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  warm  mortar,  into  a 
mafs,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
clofe  veffel. 

\ 

This  is  a  very  elegant  ftomach 
plafter.  It  is  contrived  fo  as  !o  be 
eafily  made  occafionally  (for  thefe 
kinds  of  compofmons,  on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are 
not  fit  for  keeping  ;)  and  to  be  but 
moderately  adhefive,  fo  as  not  to 
offend  the  fkin  ;  and  that  it  may 
without  difficulty  be  frequently 
taken  off  and  renewed,  which 
thefe  forts  of  applications,  in  order 
to  their  producing  any  confiderable 
effect,  require  to  be. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  eight  ounces; 
Tacamahaca  in  powder,  four 
ounces ; 

Cloves, powdered,  two  ounces; 
Palmoil,  fix  ounces; 

Expreffed  oil  of  mace,  an  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Effential  oil  of  mint,  two  drams. 
Melt  the  wax  and  tacamahaca  with 
the  palm  oil ;  then  removing 
the  mixture  from  the  fire,  add 
S  f  4  the 
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the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
them  into  a  plafter,  according 
to  art. 

These  plafters  are  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach,  in  weaknefs  of 
that  vifcus,  in  vomitings,  the  dif- 
order  improperly  called  the  heart¬ 
burn,  &c.  and  fometimes  with  good 
fuccefs.  The  pit  of  the  ftomach 
however,  as  Hoffman  has  obferv- 
ed,  is  not  always  the  moft  proper 
place  for  applications  of  this  kind 
to  be  made  to:  if  appliedUo  the 
five  lower  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  to¬ 
wards  the  back,  the  ftomach  will  in 
general  receive  more  benefit  from 
them  ;  for  it  appears  from  anato¬ 
mical  infpe&ion,  that  greateft  part 
of  it  is  fituated  there. 

EMPLASTRUM 
VESICATORIUM. 
Bliftering  plafter ,  or  epifpaflic 
plajter. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Drawing  plafler,  two  pounds; 
Cantharides,  one  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint. 

Melt  the  drawing  plafler,  and,  a 
little  before  it  grows  ft  iff,  mix 
in  the  cantharides,  reduced  into 
a  moft  fubtile  powder ;  then  add 
the  vinegar,  and  work  them  well 
together. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  twenty  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine, 

Cantharides,  each  fix  ounces. 
Reduce  the  cantharides  into  a  moft 
fubtile  powder,  and  add  them  to 
the  other  ingredients,  previoufly 
melted  together,  fo  as  to  make 
the  whole  into  a  plafter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  art. 

Compound  epifpaflic  plafter. 
Edinb . 

Take  of 


Burgundy  pitch,  twelve  ounces ; 
Yellow  wax,  four  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine,  eighteen 
ounces  ; 

Muftard  feed, 

Black  pepper,  each  one  ounce; 
Verdegris,  two  ounces ; 
Cantharides,  twelve  ounces. 
Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  together; 
then  add  the  turpentine ;  and 
when  this  is  liquefied,  fprinkle 
in  the  other  ingredients,  firft 
powdered  and  mixed  together ; 
keeping  them  continually  ftir- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  a  plafter 
thereof  according  to  art. 

The  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be 
kept  in  oiled  bladders. 

This  laft  compofition  has  long 
been  ufed  in  fome  particular  fhops, 
as  the  moft  infallible  blifter :  though 
either  of  the  other  two  anfwer  the 
purpofe  very  fuccefsfully.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  vinegar  in  the  firft  is  of 
any  advantage,  is  greatly^ to  be 
doubted  :  ill  fome  cafes,  indeed,  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  plafter 
without  this  addition  feemed  at  firft 
to  fail  of  its  effeft,  and  that  on  tak¬ 
ing  it  off,  and  rubbing  the  part 
with  vinegar,  the  fame  plafter,  ap¬ 
plied  again,  has  bliftered  freely:  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  much 
owing  to  any  peculiar  quality  of  the 
vinegar,  as  to  its  foftening  the 
fkin  when  applied  in  this  manner, 
and  fitting  it  for  the  action  of  the 
cantharides:  when  mixed  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  plafter,  it 
has  not  this  effeft  :  it  likewife  ex¬ 
hales  in  keeping,  infomuch  that 
the  compofition,  though  fufticient- 
ly  foft  at  firft,  becomes  in  no  long 
time  too  dry.  Some  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fpare  the  trouble  of 
making  any  plafter  on  purpofe  for 
bliftering,  by  occafionally  fpreading 
fome  of  the  cantharides  in  powder 
upon  a  common  plafter. 

Emplastrum 


Chap.  10. 

Emplastrum  anodyno- 

DISCUTIENS. 

An  anodyne  and  difculient  plafler. 
Take  of 

Cummin  plafler,  two  ounces; 
Camphor,  three  drams; 
Thebaic  extract,  one  dram  and 
a  half. 

Grind  the  camphor,  with  fome 
drops  of  oil  olive,  into  a  very 
fubtile  powder,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  other  ingredients,  ac¬ 
cording  to  art,  into  a  plafler. 

Emplastrum  calidum. 
Warm  plafler. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafler,  one  ounce ; 

Bli tiering  plafler,  two  drams. 
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Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire. 

Emplastrum  suppuRAits. 
Suppurating  plafler. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafler,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce. 
Melt  them  together. 

The  ufes  of  the  three  foregoing 
compofitions,  which  are  taken  from 
our  hofpitals  are  fufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  from  their  titles.  The  warm 
plafler  is  a  very  ftimularing  appli¬ 
cation,  of  great  ufe  in  fixt  pains, 
as  in  the  rheumatifm,  fciatica,  be¬ 
ginning  chilblains,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Ointments ,  Liniments,  and  Cerates , 


OTntments and  liniments  differ 
from  platters  little  otherwife 
tfian  in  confidence.  Any  of  the 
officinal  platters,  diluted  with  fo 
much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to  the 
thicknefs  of  djff  honey,  forms  an 
ointment:  by  farther  increafing  the 
oil,  it  becomes  a  liniment. 

1 

UNGUENTUM 

JEGYPTIACUM. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Verdegri's,  finely  powdered,  five 
ounces ; 

Honey,  fourteen  ounces  ; 
Vinegar,  feven  ounces. 

Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
confidence  of  an  ointment. 

MEL  ^EGYPTIACUM. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Verdegris,  reduced  into  a  very 
fubtile  powder,  five  ounces ; 
Honey,  fourteen  ounces  by 
weight; 

Vinegar,  feven  ounces  by  mea- 
fure. 

Boil  thefe  ingredients  together,  o- 
ver  a  gentle  fire,  till  they  have 
acquired  a  due  confidence,  and 
a  reddilh  colour.  On  keeping 
this  mixture  tor  fome  time,  the 
thicker  part  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
the  thinner,  which  floats  on  the 
top,  is  called  met  JEgyptiacum. 

These  preparations  are  defigned 
only  for  externa1  ule,  for  cleanfing 
and  deterging  ulcers,  find  keeping 
down  fungous  flcfh  :  they  are  ler- 
viceable  alfo  in  venereal  ulcerations 
of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  If  for 


particular  purpofes,  they  ffiould  be 
wanted  more  acrid,  they  may  be 
occadonaliy  rendered  fo  by  fhaking 
the  veffri,fo  as  to  mix  up  the  thick 
matter  at  the  bottom  (which  con¬ 
tains  greated  part  of  the  verdegris) 
with  the  upper  thin  one. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM. 

White  ointment , 
bond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint  j 
White  wax,  four  ounces  3 
Spermaceti,  three  ounces. 
Liquefy  them  by  a  gentle  fire,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  brifkly 
dirring,  till  grown  thoroughly 
cold. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  pints ; 

Ceruffe,  one  pound  ; 

White  wax,  nine  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  then  gra¬ 
dually  add  the  ceruffe,  and  dir 
them  well  together,  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  mixed  into 
an  ointment. 

T  hese  are  ufeful,  cooling, emol¬ 
lient  ointments,  of  good  fervice  in 
excoriations,  and  other likefrettings 
of  the  fkin.  The  ceruffe  is  omitted 
in  the  fird  prefcription,  on  a  fuf- 
picion  that  it  might  produce  fome 
ill  effe&s,  when  applied,  as  thefe 
unguents  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  children.  Though 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  ce- 
ruffe,  the  addition  of  it  is  the  lefs 
necdfary  here,  as  there  is  another 

oint- 
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ointment  containing  a  more  a&ive 
preparation  of  the  fame  metal,  the 
unguentum faturninum  ;  which  may 
be  occafionally  mixed  with  this, 
or  employed  by  itfelf,  in  cafes 
where  faturnine  applications  are 
wanted. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM 
CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated  ivhite  ointment. 
Lond. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
white  ointment  a  dram  and  a 
half  of  camphor,  previoufly 
ground  with  fome  drops  of  oil 
of  almonds. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

The  white  ointment,  one  pound; 
Camphor,  rubbed  with  a  little 
oil,  one  dram  and  a  half. 

Mix  them  together. 

These  ointments  are  fuppofed 
to  be  moredifcutient  than  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  ferviceable  againft  cu¬ 
taneous  heats,  itching,  and  fer- 
piginous  eruptions.  They  fhould 
be  kept  in  clofe  veffels,  otherwife 
the  camphor  will  icon  exhale  : 
their  fmelling  ftrong  of  this  in¬ 
gredient  is  the  belt  mark  of  their 
goodnefs. 

UNGUENTUM  ex 
ALTHEA. 

Ointment  ofv,  marfi mallows. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  mucilages,  three  pints; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 
Yellow  refrn,  half  a  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  relin  and  wax  with  the 
oil  ;  then,  having  taken  them 
from  the  fire,  add  the  turpen¬ 
tine,  and,  while  the  mixture  re¬ 
mains  hot,  ftrain  it. 
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This  ointment  receives  no  vir¬ 
tue  from  the  ingredient  which  it 
takes  its  name  from  (fee  page  330.) 
and  therefore  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege  has  omitted  it, 

Unsuektum  antipsoricum. 
Ointment  again ji  the  itch. 
Take  of 

Elecampane  root,  frefii. 
Sharp-pointed  clock  roof,  frefh, 
each  three  ounces  ; 
Water-creffes,  frefh  and  bruifed, 
ten  ounces ; 

Hog’s  lard,  four  pounds  ; 
Yellow  wax, 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces; 
Vinegar,  one  pint; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Bruife  the  roots,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water  and  vinegar,  till  half 
the  liquor  is  confumed :  ftrain 
and  ftrongly  prefs  out  the  re¬ 
mainder,  add  to  it  the  water- 
crefles  and  the  lard,  and  boil 
them  till  the  moifture  is  exhal¬ 
ed;  then  prels  out  the  ointment, 
and  liquely  in  it  the  wax  and  the 
oil  ofbays. 

Sulphur  is  added  to  this  ointment 
occafionally. 

Unguentum  antipsoricum 

cum  MERCURIO. 

Ointment  againji  the  itch  zvitb  mer¬ 
cury. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore¬ 
going  ointment  four  ounces  of 
quickfilver,  killed  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  mixing  them  together, 
according  to  art,  into  an  un¬ 
guent. 

These  ointments  are  very  inele¬ 
gant  ones,  and  rarely  made  ufe  of. 
The  firft  is  likewife  precarious  in 
its  erfe&s,  and  though  thole  with 
fulphur  and  mercury  are  of  un¬ 
doubted  efficacy,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  fuperior  to  the  more 
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fiinple  ointments  or  thofe  drugs  de- 
fcribed  hereafter.  The  Edinburgh 
college  has  therefore,  at  the  late 
xeforniatiofl,  very  properly  omitted 
both  the  antipforic  ointments. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
FLAVUM. 

Yellow-  bafilicum  ointment. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Yellow  refin, 

Burgundy  pitch, each  one  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  three 
ounces. 

Melt  the  wax,  refin  and  pitch,  along 
with  the  oil,  over  a  gentle  fire  ; 
then  take  them  from  the  fire, 
add  the  turpentine,  and  whilft 
the  mixture  remains  hot,  ftrain 
it. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 

White  refin,  one  pound  and  a 
half ; 

Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pound; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Mek  the  wax  and  refin  in  the  oil ; 
then  add  the  turpentine,  and 
Jflrain  out  the  ointment. 

These  are  commonly  employed 
in  dreffings,  for  digefting,  cleanling 
and  incarnating  wounds  and  ul¬ 
cers.  They  differ  very  little,  if  at 
all,  in  their  effects,  from  the  lini- 
me:: fun;  Arccei . 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
NIGRUM  vel 
TETRAPHARMACUM. 

Black  bafilicum  ointment ,  or 
ointment  of  four  ingredients , 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint  ; 

Yellow  wax, 


Yellow  refin, 

Dry  pitch,  each  nine  ounces. 
Melt  them  all  together,  and,  whilft 
the  mixture  is  hot,  ftrain  it  off. 

This  ointment  was  formerly  of 
confiderable  efteem  for  healing  and 
incarnating  wounds,  &c.  but  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  being 
apt  to  render  them  foul,  and  pro¬ 
duce  fungous  flefh ;  at  prefent  it 
is  rarely  made  ufe  of ;  the  yellow 
bafilicum,  and  the  liniment  of  Ar- 
cseus,  being  in  general  preferred. 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  the  black  bafilicum  is  di¬ 
rected  as  follows : 

Take  of 
Yellow  wax, 

White  refin, 

Mutton  fuet, 

Tar,  each  half  a  pound; 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Melt  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  ftir- 
ring  them  well  together;  and 
then  ftrain  the  ointment. 

How  far  the  alterations  here 
mademay  contribute  to  prevent  the 
inconvehiencies  above  complained 
of,  or  indeed  whether  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  old  ointment  were  well 
founded,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Thofe  who  are  the 
moft  converfant  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
forts  of  applications,  are  apt  to 
afcribe  more  to  the  compofition 
than  it  has  any  fiiare  in  producing. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
VI  RIDE. 

Green  bafdicum  ointment. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Yello  w  bafilicum,  eight  ounces; 
Gil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea- 
fure; 

Verdegris  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint¬ 
ment. 


This 
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This  ointment  is  an  efficacious 
detergent.  Our  hofpitals  have  been 
accuftomed  to  prepare  an  ointment 
greatly  refembling  this,  under  the 
title  of  Unguentum  stride  deter  gens. 

UNGUENTUM  CITRINUM. 
Tellovj  ointment . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  one  ounce; 

Spirit  of  nitre,  two  ounces  ; 
Hogs  lard,  tried,  one  pound. 
Diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre,  by  digedion  in  a 
fand-heat ;  and,  whilft  the  fo- 
lution  is  very  hot,  mix  with  it 
the  lard,  previoudy  melted  by 
itfelf,  and  juft  beginning  to  grow 
ftiff.  Stir  them  brifldy  toge- 
ther,  in  a  marble  mortar,  fo  as 
to  form  the  whole  into  an  oint¬ 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  GdERULEUM 
FORTIUS. 

1 The  ft  ranger  blue  ointment. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  two  pounds; 
Quickfilver,  One  pound  ; 

Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  half 
an  ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal¬ 
fam  of  fulphur  till  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  incorporated  ;  then  gra¬ 
dually  add  the  lard  heated,  and 
mix  them  carefully  together. 

UNGUENTUM  C^RULEUM 
MITIUS. 

The  milder  blue  ointment. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  four  pounds  ; 
Quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  wiih  the  tur¬ 
pentine,  in  a  mortar,  till  it  ceafes 
to  appear ;  then  gradually  acid 
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the  lard  warmed,  and  carefully 
mix  them  together. 

This  lad  unguent  turnsout  of  a 
much  better  blue  colour  than  the 
foregoing,  which  is  of  a  very  dingy 
hue.  Mercurial  unguents  have  in. 
many  cafes  the  fame  effedts  with 
the  preparations  of  this  mineral 
taken  internally ;  and  are  at  pre- 
fent  frequently  employed,  not  only 
againll  cutaneous  dilbrders,  as  al¬ 
terants;  but  likewife  in  venereal  and 
other  obftinafe  cafes,  for  railing  a 
falivation.  The  ptyalifm  excited 
by  undtion  is  laid  to  be  attended 
with  the  feweft  inconveniencies, 
and  to  perform  the  mod  complete 
cure.  In  fome  conditutions,  mer¬ 
curials  taken  inwardly,  run  off  by 
the  in teftines,  without  affedting  the 
mouth;  and  in  others,  theyaffedt 
the  falival  glands  fo  quickly,  as  to 
occafion  a  copious  ptyalifm,  with¬ 
out  extending  their  adtion  to  the 
remoter  parts,  and  confequently 
without  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe. 

Unguentum  desiccativum 

RUBRUM. 

Red  deficcati've  ointment. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half ; 
White  wax,  half  a  pound  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  fix  ounces  ; 
Lirharge  prepared, 

Bole  twmenic,  each  four  ounces; 
Camphor,  three  drams. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  and  hav¬ 
ing  taken  them  from  the  fire, 
gradually  fprinkie  in  the  other 
ingredients,  dirring  them  brifkly 
together  into  an  ointment.  The 
camphor  mud  be  previoiUly 
ground  with  a  little  oil  of  al¬ 
monds. 

Th  is  is  faicl  to  be  an  excellent 
dryer  and  healer,  but  is  at  pieient 
in  no  great  edeem,  and  rarely  kept 
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in  the  ffiops.  It  was  retained  in 
the  lad  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
but  is  now  dropc. 

Unguentum  diapom- 

PHOI.YGOS. 

Ointment  of  pompholyX . 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  twenty  ounces  { 
juice  of  the  berries  of  common, 
or  deadly  nightihade,  eight 
ounces ; 

White  wax,  five  ounces; 
Cerufle,  four  ounces  $ 

Burnt  lead, 

Pcmpholyx,  each  two  ounces; 
Pure  trankincenle,  one  ounce. 
Boil  the  oil  and  the  juice  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  the  juice  is  ex¬ 
haled  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  co&ion,  melt  the  wax  in  the 
oil;  then  take  the  mixture  from 
the  fire,  and  add  to  it,  whillt  hot, 
the  other  ingredients  reduced  to 
powder.  Mix  and  make  them 
into  an  ointment. 

This  is  taken,  as  the  preceding, 
from  the  lad  edition  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia.  It  Hands 
recommended  againd  hot  inflam¬ 
matory  ulcers  and  fharp  defluxions 
on  the  eyes;  but  is  very  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  having  for  fome  time 
given  place  to  compofitions  more 
limpie,  though  at  lead  equal  in 
efficacy:  for  which  reafon  it  is  now 
omitted  by  the  college.  » 

UNGUENTUM  e  GUMMI 
ELEMI. 

Ointment  of  gum  elemi. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  frefh  and  tried,  two 
pounds ; 

Gum  elemi,  one  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  ten  ounces. 
Melt  the  gum  with  the  luet,  and 
having  taken  them  from  the  fire, 
imniedatdy  mix  in  the  tuipen 
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tine  ;  then,  whiid  the  mafs  remains 
fluid,  drain  it  oft. 

UNGUENTUM,  vulgo 
LINIMENTUM,  ARCdEf. 
fhe  ointment ,  commonly  called 
liniment ,  of  A r ecus. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  one  pound  ; 

Goats  luet,  or  mutton  fuet,  two 
pounds ; 

Venice  turpentine, 

Gum  elemi,  each  a  pound  and  a 
half* 

Melt  and  ftrain  them,  fo  as  to  make 
an  ointment,  according  to  art. 

This  unguent  has  long  been  in 
ufe  for  digefting,  cleanfing,  and 
incarnating ;  and  for  thefe  pur- 
poles  is  preferred  by  lome  to  all 
the  other  compofttions  of  this 
kind. 

UNGUENTUM  EMOLLIENS. 

Emollient  ointment. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  four  pints ; 
Frefli-drawn  linfeed  oil,  three 
pints ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 

Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pound. 
Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  then  mix  in  the  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  the 
ointment  of  marfhmallows. 

It  is  at  lead  equal  to  that  oint¬ 
ment  for  the  purpofe  exprefted  in 
its  title,  nothing  of  the  mucilage 
or  emollient  matter  of  the  marlh- 
mallows  being  there  retained.  And 
indeed,  if  mucilages  were  blended 
with  ointments,  they  would  poftibly 
diminilh,  rather  than  increale  their 
emollient  virtue ;  as  they  render 
oils  fenfibly  Ids  undtuous,  forming 
with  them  a  new  compound  differ¬ 
ent 
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ent  from  the  ingredients,  and  mif- 
cible  with  water  into  a  milky  li¬ 
quor,  as  we  have  feen  in  Chap.  vii. 

UNGUENTUM 

MERCURIALE. 

Mercurial  ointment. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  two  ounces; 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  diligently  together,  till 
the  quickfilver  difappears.  It 
may  likewife  be  made  with  two, 
three,  or  more  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  quickfilver. 

This  is  the  mod;  fimple  of  the 
mercurial  ointments,  though  pof- 
fibly  as  efficacious  as  any.  It  re¬ 
quires  indeed  a  great  deal  more 
labour  to  extinguish  the  mercury 
in  the  lard  alone,  than  when  tur¬ 
pentine,  or  other  like  fubflances, 
are  joined:  but  in  recompence  the 
compofition  with  lard  is  free  from 
an  inconvenience  which  the  others 
are  accompanied  with,  viz.  being 
apt,  by  frequent  rubbing,  to  fret 
tender  fkins.  Some  choofe  to  ftiffen 
this  ointmefit  with  a  fourth  part 
of  fuet  (proportionably  diminifhing 
the  lard)  which  gives  it  a  better 
confidence.  for  ufe. 

The  above  prefcription,  and  re¬ 
mark,  are  from  the  foregoing  editi¬ 
on  of  this  difpenfatory.  The  college 
has  now  .received  the  addition  of 
fuet,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  make 
one  fourth  the  quantity  of  the 
whole  ointment ;  the  proportion  of 
quickfilver  being  continued  the 
fame.  The  compofition  is  now  as 
follows  : 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,,  three  ounces ; 
Mutton  fuet,  one  ounce. 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  diligently  together  in  a 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo¬ 
bules  dilappear.  This  ointment 
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is  made  alfo  with  twice,  and 
with  thrice,  the  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury. 

UNGUENTUM  e  MERCURIC 
PR^CIPITATO. 
Ointment  of  mercury  precipitate . 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  an  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Precipitated  fulphur,  two  drams ; 
White  mercury  precipitate,  two 
fcruples. 

Mix  them  weli  together, and  moiften 
them  with  ley  of  tartar,  that  they 
may  be  made  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial 
ointment,  and  frequently  made  ufe 
of  againft  cutaneous  disorders.  The 
preparations  of  mercury  and  ful¬ 
phur  here  dire&ed,  are  chofen  on 
account  of  their  colour. 

UNGUENTUM  NERVINUM. 

Nerve  ointment. 

Take  of 

Southernwood, 

Marjoram  (or  origanum) 

Mint, 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, 

Rofemary,  each,  freffi  gathered, 
fix  ounces  ; 

Neats-foo:  oil,  five  pints; 

Beef  fuet,  three  pounds; 

Oil  of  bays,  half  a  pint. 

Boil  the  herbs,  with  the  neats-foot 
oil  and  fuet,  till  the  aqueous 
moifture  is  exhaled;  then  prefs 
and  drain  out  the  liquid,  and 
adding  to  it  the  oil  of  bays,  make 
the  whole  into  anointment. 

This  ointment  is  defigned,  as 
its  title  expreifes,  for  warming  and 
d  lengthening  the  nerves  The 
above  form  is  from  the  preceding 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma¬ 
copoeia.  It  is  an  til  contrived  one  ; 

for 
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for  befides  the  ingredients  being 
more  numerous  than  there  is  any 
occafion  for,  the  method  of  treating 
them  is  very  exceptionable.  The 
warm  {Simulating,  nervine  virtues 
of  the  herbs  confift  in  their  volatile 
parts,  which  are  loft  in  the  boiling 
of  them  with  the  oil.  The  molt 
effectual  method  of  impregnating 
ointments  with  thefe  virtues  of  ve¬ 
getables,  is  that  which  we  have  for-* 
flnerly  propofed  (page  332.)  and 
which  the  college  has  now  received, 
adding  a  fuitable  quantity  of  the 
effential  oil  of  the  fubjedt.  The 
prefenc  reformed  compofition  is  as 
follows: 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuel,  two  pounds ; 

Oil  of  chamomile  (by  decodtion) 
one  pint ; 

Oil  of  bays,  a  pint  and  a  half; 
Effential  oil  of  origanum,  or  of 
rofemary,  two  ounces-, 

Melt  the  fuet,  over  a  gentle  fire, 
in  the  oil  of  chamomile,  fo  as 
to  make  an  ointment  thereof; 
which  being  removed  from  the 
fire,  ftir  into  it  the  oil  of  bhys 
and  effential  oil. 

Some,  inftead  of  mixing  any 
eftentiaf  oil  with  the  compofition, 
-are  accuftomed  to  rub  a  few  drops 
of  it  upon  the  furface  of  the  plafter 
when  ipread. 

UNGUENTUM  NUTRITUM. 

I  he  ointment  called  nutritum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Litharge, 

Vinegar,  each  two  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  fix  ounces. 

Rub  them  in  a  mortar,  adding  the 
oil  and  vinegar,  alternately,  by 
little  and  little  at  a  time,  till  the 
vinegar  ceafes  to  appear,  and  the 
ointment  becomes  uniform  and 
white. 


This  ointment  23  troubiefome  to 
make,  and  does  not  keep  well,  the 
vinegar  exhaling,  lb  as  to  leave  the 
compound  too  ftiff:  for  which  rea- 
fon,  it  is  now  directed  to  be  made 
in  lefs  quantity  than  in  former 
editions.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
good  cooler  and  deficcative  ;  and 
is  occafionally  ufed  in  excoriations, 
flight  ferpiginous  eruptions,  and 
for  anointing  the  lips  of  wounds  or 
ulcers  that  itch  much,  or  tend  to 
inflammation. 


Unguentum  ophthalmicum. 

Eye  ointment. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  tutty,  an  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Saturnine  ointment  half  an  ounce; 
Camphor,  half  a  dram. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint¬ 
ment,  according  to  art. 

This  ointment  may  likewife  be 
made  with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  camphor. 

This  unguent  is  very  well  con¬ 
trived  for  the  purpofe  exprelfed  in 
its  title;  fcarce  any  of  thole  com¬ 
monly  met  with  being  of  equal  ef¬ 
ficacy  in  inflammations,  and  hot 
acrid  defluxions  on  the  eyes.  But 
as  a  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  faturnine  appli¬ 
cations,  for  fo  tender  an  organ  as 
the  eye  ;  and  as  compofitions  of 
this  kind  may  be  eafily  formed  ex- 
temporaneoufly,  with  fuch  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  ingredients  as  the  pre- 
fcriber  ihall  think  fit ;  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  pharmacopoeia  (from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  edition  of  which  the  above 
form  is  taken)  has  now  omitted  it. 


UNGUENTUM  e  PICE. 
Ointment  of  tar. 

Land - 

Take  of 

Mution  fuet,  tried, 

Tar 
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Tar,  each  equal  weights.  White  wax,  an  ounce  and  a  half  * 

Melt  them  together,  andftrainthe  Sugar  of  lead,  two  drams, 
mixture  whilft  hot.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  in¬ 

to  a  very  fubtile  powder,  be 
This  compofition,  with  the  ad-  ground  with  fome  part  of  the 
dition  of  half  its  weight  of  refin,  oil,  and  the  wax  melted  with 

has  long  been  ufed  in  the  {hops  as  the  reft  of  the  oil :  mix  both  to- 

a  cheap  fubftitute  to  the  black  ba-  gether,  and  keep  them  ftirring 
iilicum.  till  the  ointment  is  grown  cold. 


UNGUENTUM 
S  AMBUC1NUM. 

Ointment  of  elder . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  full  blown,  four 
pounds ; 

Mutton  fuet,  tried,  three  pounds ; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  fuet  with  the  oil,  and  in 
this  mixture  boil  the  flowers  till 
they  are  almoft  crifp  :  then 
ftrain  and  prefs out  the  ointment. 

Edinb .  '  1 

Take  of 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  tree. 
The  leaves  of  elder,  frefti,  each 
four  ounces ; 

Linfeed  oil,  two  pints  ; 

White  wax,  fix  ounces. 

Let  the  bark  and  leaves  be  well 
bruifed,  and  boiled  in  the  oil  till 
the  humidity  is  con  fumed  ;  then 
prefs  out  the  oil  through  a  drain¬ 
er,  and  melt  in  it  the  wax,  fo  as 
to  make  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  do  not  feera 
fuperior  to  fome  others,  which  are 
much  neater,  and  parable  at  lefs 
expence.  They  can  fcarce  be  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  any  confiderable 
virtue  from  the  ingredients  which 
they  take  their  name  from. 

UNGUENT.  <  SATURNINUM. 

Saturnine  ointment . 

Lend . 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  half  a  pint; 


Edinb . 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  one  ounce ; 
White  wax,  three  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Liquefy  the  oil  and  wax  together, 
and  gradually  add  the  fugar  of 
lead  ;  continually  ftirring  them, 
till,  growing  cold,  they  unite 
into  an  ointment. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufe- 
ful  coolers  and  deficcatives  :  much 
fuperior  both  in  elegancy  and  ef¬ 
ficacy  to  the  nutritum  or  triphar - 
maciun. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

The  fimple  ointment . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  two  pounds  ; 
Role  water,  three  ounces  by 
meafure. 

Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe  wa¬ 
ter  till  they  are  well  mixed  ;  then 
melt  them  over  a  very  gentle 
fire,  and  fet  them  by  for  fome 
time,  that  the  water  may  fub- 
fide  ;  pour  the  lard  off  from  the 
water,  and  keep  inceflantly  ftir¬ 
ring  and  beating  it  about  till  it 
grows  cold,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  in¬ 
to  a  light  incoherent  mafs :  laft- 
ly,  add  fo  much  eftence  of  le¬ 
mons  as  will  be  fufficient  to  give 
a  grateful  odour. 


T  fc  UNGU* 
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UNGUENTUM  ROSACEUM, 
vulgo  POMATUM. 

The  rofe  ointment ,  commonly  called 
pomatum . 

Edinb. 

On  any  quantity  of  hogs  lard,  cut 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  placed  in 
a  glazed  earthen  veffel,  pour  as 
much  water  as  will  rife  above  it 
fome  inches ;  and  digeft  them  to¬ 
gether  for  ten  days,  renewing 
the  water  every  day.  Then  li¬ 
quefy  the  lard  with  a  very  gen¬ 
tle  heat,  and  pour  it  into  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  rofe  water :  work 
them  well  together  ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  pouring  off  the  water, 
add  to  the  lard  fome  drops  of  oil 
of  rhodium. 

These  ointments  are  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe  for  foftening  and  frn 00 th¬ 
ing  the  Ik  in  and  heajing  chaps. 

UNGUENTUM  e  SULPHURE. 
Ointment  of  fulphttr . 

Lend . 

Take  of 

The  fimple  ointment,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwa/hed, 
two  ounces  ; 

EiTence  of  lemons,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  cutaneous 
diforders  ;  it  is  much  neater  than 
the  unguentum  antipjoricum  cum  j'ul- 
phure ,  though,  at  lead,  equally 
efficacious. 

Unguentum  ad  tsoram. 
Ointment  againji  the  itch. 

Take  of 

Sulphur,  one  ounce  ; 

White  hellebore  root,  in  powder, 
or  crude  fa!  ammoniac,  two 
drams  ; 

Hogs  lards  two  ounces. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint¬ 
ment. 


Part  IV. 

Sulphur  is  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  itch,  more  fafe  and  effi¬ 
cacious  than  mercury  ;  for,  as 
Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  unlefs  a  mer¬ 
curial  undlion  was  to  touch  every 
part  of  the  fkin,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  fuccefs  ;  whereas,  by 
a  fulphureous  one,  a  cure  may  be 
obtained  by  only  partial  undtion, 
the  animalcula,  which  occafion 
this  diforder,  being,  like  other  in¬ 
fers,  killed  by  the  fulphureous 
fleams,  which  exhale  by  the  heat  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  internal  me 
of  mercury,  which  fome  have  ac¬ 
counted  a  fpecific,  there  are  feveral 
inflances  of  men  undergoing  a 
complete  falivation  for  the  cure 
of  the  lues  venerea,  without  be¬ 
ing  freed  from  the  itch. 

The  quantity  of  ointment,  above 
direfted,  ferves  for  four  un&ions: 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night ;  but  to'  prevent  any  diforder 
that  might  arife  from  flopping  too 
many  pores  at  once,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one 
time.  Though  the  itch  may  thus 
be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment, 
it  will  be  proper  to  renew  the  ap¬ 
plication,  and  to  touch  the  parts 
moft  affected,  for  a  few  nights 
longer,  till  a  fecond  quantity  alfo 
is  exhaufted,  and  in  the  work  cafes  , 
to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  of  ful¬ 
phur,  not  with  a  view  to  purify  the 
blood,  but  to  diffufe  the  fleams 
more  certainly  through  the  fkin  ; 
there  being  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  animalcula  may  fometimes  lie 
too  deep  to  be  thoroughly  deflroyed 
by  external  applications. 

UNGUENTUM 

TRIPHARMACUM. 

Ointment  of  three  ingredients.  ■ 

Land. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  four  ounces  ; 

Oil  olive,  two  ounces  by  mea- 

*  4 

fare  ; 
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Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 
Boil  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,  keeping  them  continually 
llirring  till  they  are  reduced  to 
the  confidence  of  an  ointment. 

This  is  a  new  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  unguentum  nut  r  hum,  much 
lefs  troublefome  than  the  one  al¬ 
ready  defcribed  under  that  title. 
The  compofition  proves  likewife 
more  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  not 
fo  liable  to  grow  dry  in  keeping. 
This  ointment  is  neverthelefs  in¬ 
ferior,  both  in  refped  of  elegancy 
and  efficacy,  to  the  unguentum  fa~ 
turninum . 

UNGUENTUM  TUTLE. 

Ointment  of  tutty . 

Lond 

Let  any  quantity  of  prepared  tutty 
be  mixed  with  as  much  purified 
vipers  fat,  as  is  fufficient  to  re¬ 
duce  it  into  the  confidence  of  a 
foft  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  defigned  for 
an  ophthalmic.  What  particular 
virtues  it  receives  from  the  vipers 
fat,  we  ffiall  not  prefume  to  de¬ 
termine. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
ointment  was  directed  as  follows. 

Take  of 

White  wax,  three  ounces; 

Bed  oil  olive,  ten  ounces  ; 
Tutty  prepared,  two  ounces; 
Calamine  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil  over 
a  gentle  fire  :  then  gradually 
fprinkle  in  the  tutty  and  cala¬ 
mine,  continually  dirring  them, 
till  the  ointment  grows  cold. 
This  ointment  may  likewife  be 
made  extemporaneoufly,  by  mix¬ 
ing  the  calamine  and  tutty  with 
four  times  their  quantity  of  frefh 
butter. 
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In  the  prefent  edition,  the  oint¬ 
ment  is  ordered  to  be  made  only 
with  butter,  difFened  with  a  little 
wax ;  and  the  calamine  is  omitted  : 
for  certainly  calamine  and  tutty 
were  not  both  neceilary  in  one 
compofition.  The  formula  is  now 
as  follows. 

Take  of 

Frefh  butter,  four  ounces ; 

White  wax,  two  drams  ; 

Tutty  prepared,  one  ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  butter  over 
a  gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle 
in  the  tutty,  continually  dirring 
them  together,  till  the  ointment 
is  grown  cold. 

There  is  one  inconvenience  in 
the  ufe  of  butter,  that  it  foon 
grows  rancid  in  keeping,  infbmuch 
that  the  ointment  made  with  it, 
fhould  feem  unfit  for  an  officinal. 
That  either  butter/nor  vipers  fat, 
is  more  effedual,  or  .fnore  inoffen- 
five  to  the  eyes,  than  the  bed  fort 
of  Florence  oil  ;  that  the  tutty  is 
in  any  refped  fuperior  to  calamine, 
or  that  either  have,  in  this  form, 
all  the  effed  which  they  are  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed  to  have,  I  will  not 
affirm.  Both  the  calamine  and 
tutty  ad  only  by  virtue  of  the  zinc 
they  contain,  and  calamine  ap¬ 
pears  to  contain  the  mod  of  the 
two,  and  likewife  to  be  the  lead 
variable  in  its  contents.  But  the 
pure  dowers  prepared  from  zinc 
itfelf  (fee  page  542.)  are  doubtlefs 
preferable  to  either. 

T  he  Edinburgh  college  have 
now  added, 

UNGUENTUM  TUT UE 
CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated  ointment  of  tutty. 

Edinb. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing  ointment  two  drams  of 

T  t  z  '  camphor. 
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camphor.  It  is  prepared  alfo  with 
a  double  quantity  of  camphor. 


Unguentum  vermifugum. 
Ointment  againji  worms. 

Take  of 

Lavender  cotton, 

Wormwood, 

Rue, 

Savin, 

Tanfy  leaves,  frelh  gathered, 
each  two  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half; 
Hogs  lard,  one  pound ; 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces ; 

Ox  gall, 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce 
and  a  half ; 

Coloquintida, 

Wormfeed,  each  one  ounce. 
Bruife  the  herbs,  and  boil  them 
with  the  oil  and  lard,  till  the 
aqueous  moifture  is  evaporated; 
then  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
ilrainer,Qmelt  in  it  the  wax,  and 
afterwards  add  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  boiling  and  llirring  them 
together,  fo  as  to  make  an  oint¬ 
ment.  The  aloes,  coloquin¬ 
tida,  and  worm-feed,  mull  be 
previoufiy  reduced  into  a  very 
fubtile  powder. 

This  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the 
bellies  of  children  for  deftroying 
worms,  and  fometimes,  as  is  laid, 
with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  taken 
from  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia:  in  the 
prefent  it  is  omitted. 

UNGUENTUM  ad 
VES1CATORIA  [LA 
UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM  [£.] 
Ointment  for  b  lifers. 

Lord. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried, 

Bliftering  plailer,  each  equal 
weights. 

Melt  them  together  over  a  very 


gentle  fire,  and  keep  them  con- 
ftantly  llirring  till  grown  cold. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Elogs  lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  three 
ounces ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce  ; 
Cantharides,  three  drams. 

To  the  lard  and  wax  melted  toge¬ 
ther,  add  firll  the  cantharides 
reduced  into  powder,  and  then 
the  turpentine  :  laftly,  mix  the 
whole  into  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  are  added  in 
the  dreffings  for  blifters,  intended 
to  be  made  perpetual  as  they  are 
called,  or  t;o  be  kept  running  for  a 
confiderable  time,  which  in  many 
chronic,  and  fome  acute  cafes,  they 
are  required  to  be.  Particular  care 
Ihould  be  taken,  that  the  cantha¬ 
rides  employed  in  thefe  compofi- 
tions  be  reduced  into  very  fubtile 
powder,  and  that  the  mixtures  be 
m£de  as  equal  and  uniform  as  pof- 
lible. 

UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM  MITIUS. 

The  milder  epifpaftic  ointment . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 
Cantharides, 

White  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Hogs  lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  tw® 

ounces ; 

*  • 

Boiling  water,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity. 

Infufe  the  cantharides  in  the  water, 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  for  a  night ; 
then  llrongly  prefs  out,  and 
llrain  the  liquor,  and  boil  it 
with  the  lard  till  the  watery 
moillure  is  confumed;  then  add 
the  refin,  wax,  and  turpentine, 
and  make  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 


This 
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This  ointment,  containing  the 
foluble  parts  of  the  cantharides 
uniformly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  is  more  commodious, 
and  occafions  lefs  pain,  though 
not  lefs  effectual  in  its  intention, 
than  the  two  foregoing  compofi- 
tions  with  the  fly  in  fubdance. 

UNGUENTUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  ointment . 

Lond . 

Take  of 

The  green  oil,  three  pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  keep  the  mixture  con¬ 
tinually  dirring  until  it  is  grown 
cold. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem  to 
receive  any  particular  virtue  from 
the  ingredients  to  which  its  colour 
is  owing. 
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Boil  and  flir  them  well  together  till 
the  verdegris  is  diffolved. 

A  balfam,  fimilar  to  this,  is  faid 
to  have  been  greatly  valued  by  our 
furgeons  as  a  detergent. 

LINIMEMTUM 
TRIPHARMACUM. 
Liniment  of  three  ingredients . 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plader,  four  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 
Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 
Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  con¬ 
tinually  flirring  them  until  they 
acquire  the  confidence  of  a  li¬ 
niment.  , 

This  is  the  fame  with  the  un- 
guentum  triphar?nacnm9  except  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  is  here  increaf- 
ed,  to  give  the  compound  the  fof- 
ter  confidence  of  a  liniment. 


LINIMENTUM  ALBUM. 

White  liniment . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea¬ 
fure  ; 

Spermaceti,  fix  drams ; 

White  wax,  two  drams. 

Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  keep  them  condantly 
and  brifkly  dirring,  till  grown 
cold. 

This  differs  only  in  confidence 
from  the  ungnentum  album . 


BALSAMUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  half  am. 

Edinb . 


Take  of 
Linfeed  oil. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  each  one 
pound ; 

Verdegris,  in  powder,  three 
drams. 


Linimentum  volatile. 

Volatile  liniment. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  hartiliorn. 

Spirit  of  hartfhorn,  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  them  together. 

Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the 
inflammatory  quinfey,  or  drangu- 
lation  of  the  fauces,  a  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel,  moidened  with  this  mixture, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  re¬ 
newed  every  four  or  five  hours,  h 
one  of  the  mod  efficacious  reme¬ 
dies.  By  means  of  this  warm  di- 
mulating  application,  the  neck, 
and  fometimes  the  whole  body,  is 
put  into  a  fweat, which,  after  bleed¬ 
ing,  either  carries  off,  or  leffens 
the  inflammation.  Where  the 
fkin  cannot  bear  the  acrimony  of 
this  mixture,  the  volatile  liniment 
of  the  fhops  (page  440.)  may  b© 
made  trial  of. 

T  t  3  CERATUM 
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CERATUM  ALBUM. 

TVhite  cerate . 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  ; 
White  wax,  four  ounces; 
Spermaceti,  liar  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  them  all  together,  and 
keep  them  ftirring  till  the  ce¬ 
rate  is  grown  quite  cold. 

This  differs  from  the  white oint- 
ment  and  liniment,  only  in  being 
of  a  thicker  confidence. 

CERATUM  CITRiNUM. 

Yellovj  cerate . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  half 
a  pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together. 

This  is  no  othervvife  different 
from  the  yellow  bafilicum,  than 
being  of  a  differ  confidence,  which 
renders  it  for  fome  purpofes  more 
commodious. 

CERATUM  EPULOTICUM. 

Epulotic  cerate. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint; 

Yellow  wax. 

Calamine  prepared,  each  half  a 
pound. 

Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and 
as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
grow'  diff,  fprinkle  in  the  cala¬ 
mine  ;  keeping  them  confcantly 
dirring  together,  till  the  cerate 
is  grown  quite  cold. 

UNGUENTUM  e  LAPIDE 
CAL  AMIN  ART. 

Ointment  of  calamine. 

Ldinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  eighteen  ounces ; 
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Oil  olive,  two  pints  ; 

Calamine  prepared,  ten  ounces 
and  a  half. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and  gra¬ 
dually  fprinkle  in  the  calamine, 
mixing  and  dirring  them  well 
together  till  grown  cold. 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  cerate  which  Turner 
drongly  recommends  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and 
which  has  been  ufually  didinguifh- 
ed  by  his  name.  They  appear  from 
experience  to  be  excellent  epulo- 
tics,  and  as  fuch  are  frequently 
made  ufe  of  in  practice. 

CERATUM  MERCURIALE. 

Mercurial  cerate . 

Lond. 

T ake  of 
Yellow  wax. 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Qgickfilver,  three  ounces ; 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  lard,  then 
gradually  add  this  mixture  to 
the  quickfilver  and  balfam  of 
fulphur  previoudy  ground  to¬ 
gether. 

Unguentum  paralyticum. 
Palfey  ointment. 

Take  of 
Hogs  lard. 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces; 
Strong  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
ounce. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  un¬ 
guent. 

This  irritating  compodtion  is 
applied  to  numbed  or  paralytic 
limbs:  it  foon  reddens  and  inflames 
the  fkin ,  and  when  this  effeft  is 
produced,  mull:  be  taken  off ;  after 
which,  the  part  is  to  be  anointed 
with  any  emollient  unguent,  as  that 
of  elder. 
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Unguentum  digestivum.  Nerve  ointment,  three  ounces; 
Digeftive  ointment .  Balfam  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 

Take  of  Mix  them  together. 

Yellow  bafilicum. 

Black  bafilicum,  each  eight  Linimentum  HiEMORRHOi- 
ounces ;  dale. 

Balfam  of  turpentine,  4  ounces.  Liniment  for  the  piles . 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint-  Take  of 

ment. .  -  Emollientointment,  twoounces; 

Liquidlaudanum,half  an  ounce, 
Linimentum  anodynum.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
Anodyne  liniment .  of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well 

Take  of  together. 


y 
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CHAPTER  Xfl. 

Epithems. 


EPITHEMA 

VESICATORIUM. 

Blifering  epithem. 

Lord . 

AKE  of 

Cantharides,  reduced  into 
a  moft  fubtile  powder. 
Wheat  flower,  each  equal  weights. 
Make  them  into  a  pafte  with  vine¬ 
gar. 

This  compofition  is  of  a  fofter 
confiiience  than  the  bliftering  pla- 
fters,  and  for  this  reafon  is  in  fome 
cafes  preferred.  Pra&itioners  dif¬ 
fer  with  regard  to  the  degree  of 
confiilence  and  adhefivenefs  moil 
proper  for  applications  of  this  kind, 
and  fometimes  vary  them  occaflon- 
ally. 

CATAPLASMA  e  CYMINO. 

Cataplafm  of  cummin . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cummin  feeds,  half  a  pound  ; 

Bay  berries, 

Scordium  leaves  dried, 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  three 
ounces  ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce ; 

Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powdered  fpecies. 

Make  them  into  a  cataplafm. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the 
Theri aca.Londinensis,  which 
for  fome  time  pail  has  been  fcarce 
otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  a 
warm  cataplafm  :  only  fuch  of  its 
ingredients  are  retained  as  contri¬ 
bute  mofl  to  this  intention. 
CATAPLASMA  ARO- 
MATICUM. 

Aromatic  cataplafm • 

Edinb. 


Take  of 

Long  birthwort  root. 

Bay  berries,  each  four  ounces ; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Mint  leaves,  each  three  ounces  ; 
Jamaica  pepper. 

Myrrh,  each  two  ounces ; 
Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powders. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  cata¬ 
plafm  ;  which  fupplies  the  place 
of  theriaca  for  external  purpofes. 

CATAPLASMA  DISCUTIENS, 

Difcutient  cataplafm . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Bryony  root,  three  ounces ; 
Elder  flowers,  one  ounce ; 

Gum  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce; 
Sal  ammoniac,  crude,  two  drams; 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
-  ounce. 

Boil  the  roots  and  flowers  in  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  water,  till 
they  become  tender ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  then  bruifed  them,  add  to 
them  the  gum  ammoniacum, 
diflolved  in  a  fuflicient  quantity 
of  vinegar,  and  likewife  the  fal 
ammoniac  and  fpirit :  mix  the 
whole  together,  fo  as  to  make 
them  into  a  cataplafm. 

This  compofition  is  as  good  a 
difcutient  as  any  thing  that  can 
well  be  contrived  in  -this  form  of  a 
cataplafm.  In  fome  of  our  hof* 

pitals  the  following  more  Ample 
form  is  made  ufe  of. 

CATAPLASMA  DISCUTIENS. 
Difcutient  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Parley  meal,  fix  ounces; 


Frefe 
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Frefh  hemlock,  well  bruifed, 
two  ounces ; 

Crude  fal  ammoniac,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  meal  and  the  hemlock 
leaves,  for  a  little  time  in  the 
vinegar,  and  then  mix  with 
them  the  fal  ammoniac. 

CATAPLASMA  MATURANS. 

Ripening  cataplafm . 

Land, 

Take  of 

Figs,  four  ounces ; 

Yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  one 
ounce  ; 

Galbanum,  ltrained,  half  an 
ounce. 

Beat  the  figs  thoroughly  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  occalionally  dropping  in 
fome  fpirit  of  wine  or  ftrong 
ale ;  then  carefully  mix  with 
them  the  ointment  firtt  liquefied 
along  with  the  galbanum. 

CATAPLASMA  SUPPURANS. 

Suppurating  cataplafm , 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

White  lily  (or  marfhmallow) 
roots,  four  ounces; 

Fat  figs,  one  ounce  ; 

Raw  onions,  bruifed,  fix  drams ; 
Galbanum,  half  an  ounce ; 
Yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

Oil  of  camomile  by  decodtion, 
each  one  ounce  ; 

Linfeed  meal,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Let  the  lily  (or  marfhmallow) 
roots  be  boiled  along  with  the 
figs,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  till  they  become  tender ; 
then  bruife,  and  add  to  them 
the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a  cataplafm,  ac¬ 
cording  to  art.  The  galbanum 
mull  be  previoufly  diffolved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg. 


Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
good  iuppurants,  or  ripeners ; 
though  their  effects  probably  de¬ 
pend  more-  on  their  keeping  the 
part  loft,  moitt,  and  warm,  than 
on  any  particular  qualities  of  the 
ingredients. 

SINAPISMUSb 

A  fmapifm, 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  in  powder, 
Crumb  of  bread,  each  equal 
parts  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  ca¬ 
taplafm  ;  to  which  is  fometimes 
added  a  little  bruifed  garlic. 

In  the  preceding  edition  two  li- 
napifms  were  defcribed  ;  a  fimple , 
which  is  that  above  diredled,  with¬ 
out  the  garlick  ;  and  a  compound, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  in  powder. 
Crumb  of  bread,  each  tw© 
ounces  ; 

Garlic,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce; 
Black  foap,  one  ounce ; 

Strong  vinegar,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  cata¬ 
plafm,  according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
employed  only  as  llimulants :  they 
often  inflame  the  part,  and  raife 
blitters,  but  not  fo  perfectly  as 
cantharides.  They  are  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet 
in  the  low  ftate  of  acute  difeafes, 
for  railing  the  pulfe  and  relieving 
the  head. 


COAGU- 
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COAGULUM 

ALUMIMOSUM. 

Alum  curd . 

Lond. 

Take 

Any  quantity  of  the  white  of 

Agitate  it  with  a  fufflciently  large 

lump  of  alum,  in  a  tin  dilh, 

until  it  is  coagulated. 

This  preparaion  is  taken  from 
Riverius.  It  is  an  ufeful  aftringent 
epithem  for  fore,  moift  eyes,  and 
excellently  cools  and  reprefles  thin 
defluxions.  Slighter  inflammations 
of  the  eyes,  occafloned  by  dull, 
expofure  to  the  fun,  or  other  like 
caufes,  are  generally  removed 
by  fomenting  them  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  walhing 
them  with  the  collyrium  defcribed 
in  page  620.  Where  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  more  violent,  this  pre¬ 
paration,  after  the  inflammation 
has  yielded  a  little  to  bleeding,  is 
one  of  the  belt  external  remedies. 
It  is  to  be  fpread  on  lint,  and  ap¬ 
plied  at  bed-time. 

Cataplasma  E'MOLLIENS. 
Emollient  cataplafm . 

Take  of 

Crumb  of  bread,  eight  ounces ; 

White  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Cows  milk,  ffefii,  a  fuflicient 
quantity. 


Boil  them  a  little  together, 

Cataplasma  stomachicum, 
Stomachic  cataplafm . 

Take  of 

The  aromatic  cataplafm,  one 
ounce ; 

Exprefled  oil  of  mace,  two 
drams ; 

Anodyne  balfam,  as  much  as  is 
fuflicient  to  reduce  them  into 
a  proper  confluence. 

Cataplasma  camphoratum, 
Camphorated  cataplafm . 

Take  of 

Aromatic  cataplafm,  one  ounce; 
Camphor,  one  dram. 

Mix  them  together. 

Cataplasma  ischiadicum. 
Ifchiadic  cataplafm . 

Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  half  a  pound; 
White  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  one  dram  ; 

Simple  oxymel,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  cataplafm. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  compofitions, 
which  are  taken  from  our  hofpi- 
tals,  may  be  eaflly  underflood  from 
their  titles.  The  laft  is  a  very 
Aim  dating  application,  and  fre¬ 
quently  veflcates  the  fkin. 
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pills  ^23 

German  205,  400 

wme 

202 

Acids 

61 

wood 

75 

animal 

H3 

Alterative  mercurials,  &c. 

mineral  * 

24 

^  Mercurials,  &c. 

marine 

25,  448 

Alum 

82 

nitrous 

25 >  447 

burnt  or  dried 

464 

vitriolic 

23>  443 

curd 

ib . 

vegetable 

8,  14 

water  or  folution 

ib . 

Acrids 

69 

whey 

288 

Adder 

245 

Amber 

234 

Adderftongue 

188 

prepared 

256 

j$)thiops,  fee  Ethiops 

ib. 

balfam 

481 

Affinities  of  bodies 

27 

compound  powder 

554 

Agaric 

76 

tin&ure 

31S 

of  the  oak 

76 

troches 

554 

Agrimony 

77 

oil,  fait  and  fpirit 

481 

hemp-agrimony 

*39 

Ambergris 

83 

water-agrimony 

*39 

eiTence 

328 

Alder 

79 

79 

Ammoniac  fait,  fee  Salt 

ib . 

black  alder 

Ammoniacum  gum 

84 

Alcohol 

38i 

purified 

261 

Ales  medicated 

301 

julap 

ib . 

aperient 

3°2 

milk  or  milky  folution 

ib. 

bitter 

302 

plafter  with  mercury 

620 

84 

Butler’s 

3°2 

Amomum 

cephalic 

302 

Anacardium 

86 

diuretic 

302 

Angelica 

S; 

fcorbutic 

3°3 

candied 

Alexanders 

153 

diftilled  water 

•JJJr  ^ 

%  ,/  fit 

Alkaline  infufion 

276 

Anhalt  water 

3  88 

falts,  fixt 

8,  423 

Animals 

3$ 

volatile 

429 

Anime 

88 

Alkanet 

87 

Anifeed 

S3 

Allfpice 

201 

effiential  oil 

Almonds 

85 

compound  water 

392 

expreffed  oil 

2  66 

Antihe&ic  of  Poterius 

543 

Almond  fcap 

4  36 

Antimony 

-1/  -  ■*/ 
% 

Aloes 

79 

butter 

538 

purified 

262 

calx 

gum 

4°  7 

c  an  flic 

refin 

4°7 

ceruife  jjo 

Andffloiiy 

\ 
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Antimony  cinnabar 
crocus 

page 

539 

527 

B. 

diaphoretic 

529 

Balauftines  page  qg 

emetic  mild 

528 

Balm 

>75 

ethiops 

545 

fimple  water 

378 

giafs 

536 

compound  water 

383 

glafs  cerated 

537 

Balfam  of  amber 

481 

panacea 

535 

anodyne  421, 

440 

prepared 

255> 

25  6 

of  Berne 

322 

purging 

537 

of  Canada 

239 

regulus 

53i 

cephalic 

590 

fulphurs 

533> 

534 

of  Copaiba 

Friar’s 

99 

ti  natures 

3'9> 

323 

322 

wine 

293 

of  Gilead 

189 

Ants 

H3 

green 

643 

Apozems,  fee  Decoctions. 

of  guaiacum 

321 

Apple,  crab 

172 

Guido’s 

421 

garden 

171 

of  life 

33° 

Aquafortis 

449 

Locatelli’s 

589 

compound 

45i 

odoriferous 

590 

purified 

450 

Perfian 

322 

Aqua  regia 

45 1 

of  Peru 

100 

Arabic  gum 

>49 

faponaceous 

439 

emulfion 

606 

of  fulphur 

485 

Arc?eus’s  liniment 

638 

of  Tolu 

101 

Archangel 

163 

of  turpentine 

419 

Aromatics 

69 

traumatic 

322 

Arquebufade  water 

398 

Wade’s 

zb . 

Arrach,  garden 

- 

97 

Barbadoes  tar 

198 

ftinking 

97 

diftilled  oil 

419 

Arfenic 

93 

Barberries 

103 

Arfmart,  biting 

J95 

gelly  of  • 

338 

fpotted 

J94 

Barilia 

427 

Arum 

94 

Barks,  feafon  of  gathering 

253 

eledtary 

334 

Barley 

J53 

emulfion 

607 

Barley  water 

2  82 

compound  powder 

548 

Bafil 

186 

Afafetida 

95 

Bafilicum  ointment 

636 

purified 

tin&ure 

261 

Baftard-fafFron 

1 18 

3°9 

Ballard  -ftone-parlley 

85 

Afarabacca 

95 

Baume  de  commandeur 

322 

A(h  tree 

144 

Bay-berries 

164 

Alhes  of  vegetables 

22 

ele&ary 

586 

pearl-alb 

126 

efiential  oil 

362 

potafh 

l6o 

Bay  leaves 

164 

Rufiia  allies 

I26 

Bdellium 

1 0 1 

A  fp  a  rag  us 

96 

Beans 

140 

Aithmatic  elixir  . 

324 

buck-beans 

242 

Aftringents 

67 

Malaca-bean 

86 

Athanor  furnace 

32 

Bearlbreech  or  brankurfme 

74 

Avens 

xJ 

119 

Bedllraw,  ladies 

x45 
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Bees  page 

90 

Bolufes,  emmenagogue  page  582 

Beets 

103 

febrifuge 

ib. 

Benit  herb 

1 19 

hyfteric 

ib. 

Benzoine 

102 

iliac 

583 

flowers 

479 

mercurial 

ib. 

magiftery 

327 

emetic 

ib. 

tin&ure 

ib. 

pe&oral 

ib c 

Betony 

103 

of  rhubarb  with  mercury  ib. 

Bezoar  flone 

104 

rheumatic 

ib. 

prepared 

255 

fcillitic 

58+ 

Bezoar  mineral 

54° 

fudorific 

ib. 

with  tin 

544 

treacle 

ib. 

Bezoardic  powder 

551 

turpentine 

ib. 

Birch 

104 

Bones 

63 

Birthworts 

92 

Borage 

107 

Bifliopfweed 

83 

Borax 

ib. 

Bifmuth 

105 

its  fedative  fait 

480 

magiflery 

54i 

Box  wood 

I IO 

Biftort 

io  6 

empyreumatic  oil 

418 

Bitters 

7° 

Brakes 

142 

Bitter  ale 

302 

Bramble 

21,1 

infufion 

273 

Bran 

2  42 

purging 

ib. 

Brankurflne 

74 

tin&ure 

3°5 

Brafil  wood 

218 

wine 

293 

Bread 

242 

Bitter-apple 

128 

fow-bread 

94 

Bitter-fweet 

136 

Briar,  wild 

334 

Bitter-vetch 

190 

Brimftone,  fee  Sulphur 

234 

Bitumens 

21 

Brook  lime 

102 

Blackberries 

21 1 

Broom 

146 

Blefled-thiftle 

1 1 7 

butcherfbroom 

21 1 

Bliflering  plaflers 

632 

Broth,  viper. 

283 

epithem 

647 

Bryony 

108 

ointments 

644 

compound  water 

393 

Bloodflone 

7*  T 

I  CO 

Buckbeans 

242 

prepared 

J 

255 

Buckthorn 

229 

Bluebottle 

J33 

firup 

347 

Bolar  earths  23, 

65 

Bugle 

109 

Bole-armenic 

106 

Buglofs 

ib. 

French,  &c. 

106 

Burdock 

101 

compound  powders 

549 

decoflion 

285 

Bolufes 

579 

Burgundy  pitch 

202 

alexipharmac 

579 

Burnet 

1 99 

of  alum 

580 

Burnet-faxifrage 

•  > 
to. 

antidyfenteric 

582 

black 

200 

of  camphor 

580 

Butcherfbroom 

21 1 

of  caftor 

ib. 

Butler’s  ale 

302 

cathartic 

ib. 

Butter  of  antimony 

S38 

with  mercury 
x  diaphoretic 
diuretic 

581 

ib. 

ib. 

Butterbur 

198 

Cabbages  ' 
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c. 

Carrot,  deadly 
Cafcarilla 

page  239 

137 

Cabbages  page  108 

Caflia ' 

120 

Calamine 

I IO 

ele&ary 

586 

prepared 

255 

pulp 

2  6a 

cerate 

646 

Caflia  lignea 

121 

ointment 

646 

Caflidony 

232 

Calamint 

1 1 1 

Cafliimunar 

121 

Calamus  aromaticus 

ib. 

Caftor 

ib 

Calcination 

56 

bolus 

580 

Calomel 

Sl9 

tindures 

3 07,  308 

Calx  of  antimony 

S29 

limple  water 

375 

mercury 

512 

Cataplafms 

647 

tin 

5P3 

aromatic 

ib. 

Carrels  hay 

159 

camphorated 

649 

Cammock 

187 

of  cummin 

647 

Camomile,  fee  Chamomile 

124 

difcutient 

ib. 

Campeachy  wood 

167 

emollient 

649 

Camphor 

12,  13 

ifchiadic 

ib. 

bolus 

580 

ripening 

648 

cataplafm 

64  9 

ftomachic 

649 

emulfton 

606 

fuppurating 

648 

julap 

609 

Catechu 

563 

ointment 

63? 

Catmint 

182 

folution  in  oil 

332 

Cauliflower 

108 

folution  in  fpirit 

327 

Cauftic,  antimonial 

538 

Candies,  fee  Preferves 

336 

common  milder 

429 

Canella,  white 

114 

ftronger 

ib. 

Cantharides 

1 1 5 

lunar  , 

4  9° 

tindlures 

306 

Cautery,  potential 

428 

pi  afters 

632 

Cayan  pepper 

201 

ointments 

644 

Celandine 

124 

Capers 

116 

Centaury 

122 

Caper  bark 

ib. 

extrafl 

4°4 

Capillary  herbs 

250 

Cerate  of  calamine 

646 

Capficum 

201 

epulotic 

ib. 

Caranna 

1 16 

mercurial 

ib. 

Caraway  feeds 

119 

Turner’s 

ib. 

effential  oil 

360 

white 

ib. 

fpirituous  water 

394 

yellow 

ib. 

Cardamom  feeds 

1 16 

Cerufle 

123»  KOI 

fpirituous  water 

393 

compound  powder  rro 

tin&ure 

3°7 

Cerufle  of  antimony 

53° 

Cardans  benedi&us 

11 7 

Ceterach 

123 

extradl 

375 

Chalk 

333 

infulion 

269 

prepared 

255 

Ample  water 

375 

deco&ion 

279 

Carline  thiftle 

1 18 

julap 

6 1<> 

Carpobalfam 

ib. 

Chalybeate  preparations,  fee 

Carrot 

of  Crete 

135 

ib. 

Steel  tin&ures 

312 

Chalybeate 
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Chalybeate  wine  page  294 

Chamomile  124 

eflential  oil  361 

oil  by  decoCtion  330 

fimple  water  377 

extract  404 

wild  130 

Chafte  tree  77 

Cheeferennet  145 

Cherries  122 

black  cherry  water  376 

winter  cherries  77 

Chervil  123 

Chich  peas  125 

Chickweed  81 

China  root  125 

Chio  turpentine  238 

Chocolate  nut  110 

Cicely  fweet  1 80 

Cichory  125 

Cinnabar  of  antimony  5  39 

factitious  509 

native  126 

Cinnamon  127 

elTential  oil  361 

fimple  water  377 

fpirituous  water  394 

infufion  277 

tinCture  308 

Cinquefoil  194 

Circulatory  veffels  44,  304 

Citrons  127 

Citruls  ib. 

Civet  *  249 

Clary  153 

Clays  23 

Clivers  '  90 

Clove-july-flower  119 

fir  up  342 

fpice  1 3  9 

effential  oil  360 

Coating  glaffes  34 

Cobalt  93 

Cobweb  90 

Cochineal  127 

Coffee  128 

Colbatch’s  ityptic  powder  543 
Colcothar  of  vitriol  443 

Cold  feeds  250 

Coleworts,  garden  108 

fea  ih. 


Collection  of  fimples 

page  251 

Collyriums 

620 

dry  of  Rhazi 

560 

Colophony 

420 

Coloquintida 

128 

extraCl 

408,  414 

pills 

569 

Coltsfoot 

243 

Columbines 

T  J 

90 

Comfry 

I29 

Comminution 

ConfeCtion  of  Archigenes  cm 

cordial 

4H»  591 

of  Damocrates 

591 

of  kermes 

349 

Japonic 

389 

Pauline 

591 

Rawleigh’s 

414 

Conferves 

333 

Conferve  of  hipps 

336 

lavender 

335 

mallows 

ib* 

mint 

334 

orange  peel 

•  3  35 

rofemary 

ib. 

rofes 

335 

rue 

33  4 

fcurvy-grafs 

ib. 

floes 

33$ 

woodforrel 

334- 

wormwood 

335 

Confound,  middle 

log 

Contrayerva 

129 

compound  powder  cc  [ 

Copaiba  balfam 

99 

compound  oil 

420 

Copal 

1 29 

Copper 

1 32 

calx 

498 

cryftals 

498 

volatile  tinCture 

499 

Copperas 

247 

Coral 

129 

prepared 

255 

Coralline 

129 

Coralline  mercury 

''  5l3 

Coriander 

129 

Cork 

2  3  3 

CornachinPs  powder 

553 

Cornel 

130 

Corn-rofe 

!93 

Coftjmary 

656  I 
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Coftmary 

page  99 

Coftus 

13° 

Cowflips 

193 

lirup 

346 

Crab  apples 

172 

Crabs  claws 

114 

prepared 

255 

compound  powder 

55° 

Crabs-eyes 

2 14 

prepared 

255 

Cranefbill 

246 

Cream  of  tartar 

473 

Creffes 

181 

fciatica  creffes 

156 

Crocus  of  antimony 

527 

wafhed 

528 

medicinal 

526 

of  iron,  aperient 

495 

aftringent  ib . 

Crocus  of  metals 

527 

Crowfoot-cranelbill 

146 

Cryftal 

64 

Cryftallization 

46, 459 

Cryftals  of  copper 

498 

tartar 

472 

Cubebs 

131 

Cucumber 

ib . 

wild  cucumber 

*32 

Cucurbit 

132 

Cummin 

134. 

page  4£ 
268,  278 

284 

283 

285 
ib . 

279 

287 

285 

284 
287 

ib. 

286 

279 

280 

285 

280 

281 
ib. 

286 
ib. 

281 


eflential  oil 
cataplafm 
plafter 
Currants,  red 
gelly 

Currant  raiflns 
Cyperus  root 
Cyprefs  tree 
Cyprus  turpentine 

D. 

Daffy’s  elixir 

Dailies 

Damafk  rofe 

Damfons 

Dandelion 

Danewort 

Dates 

Dead-nettle 
Deadly  carrot 
Deadly  nightfliads 


361 

647 

628 

209 

338 

248 

134 

132 

238 


3*7 

102 

209 

205 

135 

1 36 

1 34 
163 

239 
22  7 


E  X. 

Decantation 
Decodions 

antifebrile 
antihedic 
aftringent 
of  burdock 
of  chalk 
common 
diuretic 
febrifuge 
for  fomentations 
for  glyfters 
of  Japan  earth 
Japonic 
ideric 
of  logwood 
nephritic 
nitrous 
pedoral 
Peruvian 
feneka 
fnakeroot 
of  tamarinds  with  fena  282 
vulnerary  284 

white  278 

compound  279 

of  the  woods  280 

Deflagration  57 

Deliquiation  43 

Depuration  43 

Delpumation  ib. 

Detonation  57 

•Devil’s  bit  178 

Diachylon  plaffer  626 

Diafcordium  588 

Diet-drinks,  fee  Ales,  Wines,  De¬ 
codions* 

Digeftion  44 

Dill  ^  .  87 

eflential  oil  360 

fimple  water  374 

Difdllation  j  49 

of  fimple  waters  370 

of  vinous  fpirits  381 

of  acid  fpirits  443 

of  alkaline  fpirits  430 

of  eflential  oils  333 

of  empyrcumatic  oils  418 
Dittander  165 

Dittany  of  Crete  '  133 

white  or  baftard  143 

Dock 
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Dock 

tage  i63 

Eledtary,  alexeterial 

water  dock 

ib. 

alterative 

Dodder  of  thyme 

133 

antiepileptic 

Dog- role 

*34 

antidyfenteric  5 

Dog’s  mercury 

176 

aromatic 

Double  tongue 

453 

of  arum  root 

Dragons 

136 

balfamic 

Dragant  gum,  Tragacanth. 

of  bayberries 

Draughts 

609 

binding 

cathartic 

616 

caryocoftine 

faline 

ib. 

of  calia 

diaphoretic 

617 

chalybeate 

diuretic 

ib. 

deobftruent 

anodyne 

ib. 

for  a  gonorrhoea 

oily 

607 

of  guaiacum 

Drops,  palfey 

386 

haemorrhoidal 

of  life 

328 

incraflating 

Dropwort 

141 

lenitive 

Drying  of  fimples 

252 

nephritic 

Dungs 

232 

paralytic 

Dwarf-elder 

136 

pedloral 

Peruvian 

E. 

purgative  acid 
faponaceous 

Earths,  general  divifion  of 

21,  62 

of  \fcammony 

Earth,  fullers 

I26 

of  fcordium 

Japan 

*55 

of  fulphur 

Lemnian 

107 

Elemi 

fealed 

167 

ointment 

Sileflan 

107 

Eleutheria 

Earthworms 

170 

Elixir  of  aloes 

Eaton’s  ftyptic 

318 

afthmatic 

Eau  d’arquebufade 

39s 

Daffy’s 

de  carmes 

383 

of  health 

de  luce 

44  2 

of  guaiacum 

de  Rabel 

455 

of  myrrh  compound 

Edulcoration 

48 

paregoric 

Eel 

88 

pedloral 

Egglhells  prepared 

256 

of  propriety 

Elaterium 

402 

Helmont’s 

Elder 

216 

Paracelfus’s 

berries,  rob  of  399 

flowers,  Ample  water  380 

oil  bydeco&ion  331 
ointment 
Elder,  dwarf 


Elecampane 

candied 
extradt 
Eledtaries 
Eledtary,  acid 


641 
1 36 
138 

337 

405 

585 

597 


vitriolic 
facred 
itomachic 
uterine 
of  vitriol 
acid 

dulcified 

Mynficht’s 

Vigani’s 

Elks  hoof 

U  u 
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ib, 

ib. 

5, 598 

598 

334 

598 

586 

602 

588 

586 

598 

599 
ib« 

ib . 

60  2 

600 

587 

600 
ib . 

588 
600 
6oj 

ib* 
588 
ib . 
602 

137 

638 

137 

323 

324 
3i7 
316 
321 
3^6 

324 
ib, 

323 

292 

323 
ib. 

32  6 

305 

326 

325 

324 
32^ 

325 

326 


77 

•Elutriatioa 
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Elutriation 

page 

55 

Emerald 

64 

Emetics 

7° 

Emulfions 

605 

Emullion,  Arabic 

606 

with  arum 

608 

camphorated 

606 

common 

605 

oily 

607 

purging 

606 

of  Ipermaceti 

607 

Endive 

138 

Ens  Veneris 

449 

Epithems 

648 

bliftering 

ib . 

volatile 

440 

Epfom  fait 

214 

Er^ngo 

*39 

candied 

336 

EiTence,  alexipharmac 

329 

of  ambergris 

328 

of  lemons 

363 

of  Neroli 

97 

royal 

328 

of  the  woods 

329 

EiTential  oils 

353 

falts 

475 

Etheieal  fpirit 

455 

Ethiopic  pills 

573 

Ethiops  antimonial 

545 

mineral 

\ 

508 

martial 

494 

Evaporation, 

48 

Exliccation 

52 

Expreflion 

ib. 

Extraction 

43 

Extracts 

4°3 

Extract,  cathartic 

4*3 

of  centaury 

4°4 

of  chamomile 

ib. 

of  elecampane 

405 

of  gentian 

ib. 

of  guaiacum 

4°7 

of  black  hellebore 

406 

of  hemlock 

400 

of  jalap 

412 

of  liquorice 

4°  5 

of  logwood 

406, 

4*3 

of  opium  by  digelhon 

4*5 

of  Peruvian  bark4o6, 413 

Q f  plantane 

400 

Extrad  of  Rudius 

page  408 

of  rue 

4°7 

of  faffron 

41 1 

of  favin 

4°7 

of  fteel 

294 

Thebaic 

261 

of  wormwood 

4°4 

Eyebright 

149 

F. 

Fats 

18,  98 

prepared  or  purified 

257 

Featherfew 

174 

Fennel 

1 42 

elTential  oil 

•  36* 

iimple  water 

37^ 

Fennel-flower 

183 

hogs-fennel 

*99 

Fenugreek 

H3 

Fermentation 

5 

Fern 

142 

Feverfew 

174 

Figs 

118 

Fig  wort 

223 

Filtration 

45 

Fir, 

72,  238 

Filh-glue 

156 

Flag,  fweet 

hi 

yellow  water-flag 

*47 

Flax,  common 

169 

purging 

zb. 

Fleawort 

206 

Flies,  Spanilh 

1  *5 

Flint 

64 

Flixweed 

228 

Flower-de-luce 

K8 

yellow  water  flower-de-luce  147 

Flowers  of  benzoine 

479 

fal  ammoniac 

463 

fulphur 

484 

walked 

ib. 

fteel 

496 

zinc 

542 

Fluellin 

137 

honey  of 

35° 

Fluxes  for  metals 

57»  S32 

Fomentation,  anodyne 

287 

aromatic 

ib 0 

common 

ib. 

ftrengthening 

288 

Foxglove 

t 

*35 

Frankin= 
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Frankincenfe 

page  248 

Clyher,  fetid 

page  622 

Friar’s  balfam 

322 

opiate 

621 

Frogs  fpawn 

207 

purgative 

622 

Fullers  earth 

126 

llarch 

621 

Fulminating  gold 

489 

turpentine 

622 

Fumitory 

144 

Goats-rue 

H5 

Furnaces 

3° 

Gold 

98 

Fufion 

55 

fulminating 

489 

mofaic 

506 

G* 

potable 

489 

■ 

Golden-rod 

246 

Galangal 

H4 

Goldilocks 

232 

Galbanum 

ib. 

Goofegrafs 

90 

purified 

261 

Gourd-feed 

132 

Galenic  pharmacy 

I 

Grains  of  paradife 

146 

Galls 

145 

cnidian 

220 

Gamboge 

ib. 

oily,  purging  226 

pills 

57  2 

Grafs 

146 

Gargarifm,  aftringent 

621 

Gromwell 

169 

common 

ib. 

Groundivy 

150 

emollient 

ib. 

Groundpine 

124 

detergent 

ib. 

Groundfel 

139 

Garlick 

7S 

Guaiacum,  gum  and  wood  148 

oxymel 

351 

balfam 

321 

firup 

348 

elixir 

ib. 

Garnet  Hone 

64 

empyreumatical  oil  418 

Gafcoigns’s  powder 

551 

extrad 

407 

Geliy  of  barberries 

338 

relin 

410 

currants 

ib. 

tindure. 

volatile  310 

hartlhorn 

283 

wines 

301 

quinces 

338 

Guido’s  balfam 

421 

Gentian 

146 

Guinea  pepper 

20  £ 

extrad 

4°  5 

Gum 

i3>  66 

Germander 

123 

Gum  of  aloes 

407 

water  germander 

223 

ammoniacum 

84 

Gilla  of  vitriol 

464 

anime 

88 

Ginger 

249 

Arabic 

i49 

lirup 

ib. 

cherry  and  plum  tree  ib . 

Ginfeng 

146 

elemi 

J37 

Glafs  veffels,  coating 

34 

guaiacum 

148 

Glafs  of  antimony 

536 

hederae 

1 50 

cerated 

537 

juniper 

J59 

Glafs-wort 

160 

lac 

162 

Glauber’s  fait 

468 

feneca 

149 

Glutinous  fubftances 

66 

tragacanth 

ib . 

Glyiter,  anodyne 

62 1 

Gum-refin 

14 

aftringent 

622 

ftraining  of 

261 

for  the  colic 

621 

Gypfum 

23,  65 

common 

622 

H, 

domeftic 

ib. 

Hartlhorn 

1 30 

emollient 

621 

calcined 

259 

V  u  z 

Hartlhorn 

r 
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Hartfliorn  gelly  -  page  283 

Hyffop  page 

*54 

oil,  fait,  fpirit 

43° 

effential  oil 

362 

Hartftongue 

168 

fimple  water 

378 

Hartwort 

226 

Hawthorn 

229 

j.  r. 

Beeehyfibp 

148 

Hedgemuttard 

*39 

Jack-by-the-hedge 

7a 

Hellebore,  black 

1  51 

Jalap 

*55 

extract 

406 

extra&s 

412 

tin&ure 

313 

refin 

41c 

white 

*  51 

tinctures  310, 

3** 

honey 

350 

Jamaica  pepper,  fee  Pimento 

201 

tincture 

321 

Japan  earth 

*55 

Hematites 

1 5° 

deco&ion 

286 

Hemlock 

125 

tin&ure 

311 

extract 

400 

troches 

563 

Hemp 

114 

Jafmine 

156 

water-hemp 

*39 

Idleric  deco&ion 

28c 

hemp  agrimony 

ib. 

Jerufalem-oak 

10? 

Henbane,  black  and  white 

154 

Jerufalem-fage 

206 

Herb-benet 

1 19 

Jefuits  bark,  fee  Peruvian 

*95! 

Herb  maftich 

*73 

Jews-ear 

98 

Herb  par  is 

*52 

Jews-pitch 

1  of 

Heib-truelove 

ib . 

Incineration 

Herb-twopence 

184 

Indian  leaf 

*7* 

Hermcda&yis 

*53 

Infernal  ftone 

49c 

Hiera-picra 

555 

Infufions 

26] 

Hipps 

*34 

Infufion,  alkaline 

2yti 

conferve 

336 

antifcorbutic 

ib 

Hogs-fennel 

*99 

bitter 

27: 

Honey 

*74 

purging 

ib 

clarified 

258 

of  carduus 

269 

Egyptian 

634 

cephalic 

27( 

of  fludlin 

35° 

of  cinnamon 

21\ 

hellebore 

ib. 

diuretic 

ib 

of  herb  mercury 

ib. 

of  jinfeed 

27 

of  rofes 

ib. 

peftora! 

ib 

folurive 

ib. 

paralytic 

27; 

Honey  water 

386 

of  Peruvian  bark 

27c 

Honeyfuckle 

I  16 

of  rhubarb 

27 ! 

Hops 

170 

of  fena 

274 

Horehound 

*73 

with  lemon 

ib 

Horns 

63 

Injection,  balfamic 

62} 

Horferadilh 

207 

mercurial 

ib 

compound  water 

397 

Infpifiation 

5: 

Horfetail 

1 21 

Jpecacoanha 

*5< 

Hot  fee' s 

2S0 

trn&ure 

20  ■ 

Hounclftcngue 

*34 

wine 

ib 

Houleleek 

224 

Irifli  fiate 

*5: 

Hungary  water 

38  4 

Iron 

*4(: 

Hypcctliis 

*54 

preparations  of 

49: 

Iron 
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Iron,  fee  Steel 

page  140 

Lavender  page 

164 

Ifmglafs 

156 

conferve 

335 

Juices 

263 

eflential  oil 

362 

fcorbutic 

264 

fpirit,  fimple 

385 

Jujubes 

J59 

compound 

ib. 

Julap,  alexipharmac 

61 1 

French 

232 

of  ammoniacum 

612 

Lavender-cotton 

72 

antihyfteric 

6 11,  612 

Laurel,  fpurge 

164 

binding 

614 

Lazule  ftone 

165 

of  camphor 

609 

Lead 

203 

acid 

610 

burnt 

500 

carminative 

6 1 1 

red 

ib. 

of  chalk 

610 

white 

501 

cooling 

6  f  1 

fugar 

ib. 

cordial 

611,  612 

vinegar 

291 

diaphoretic 

612 

tin  dure 

3l6 

diuretic 

613 

ointment 

641 

fetid 

ib . 

Leeks 

204 

hydragogue 

ib . 

Lemnian  earth 

107 

hyfteric 

6 11,  612 

Lemon  juice 

158 

of  mulk 

610 

fir  up 

343 

ftomachic 

612 

Lemon  peel 

168 

July-flowers 

119 

candied 

337 

Juniper  berries 

159 

eflential  oil 

363 

eflential  oil 

362 

Lemon  thyme 

240 

rob 

408 

Lentils 

1 6s 

compound  water 

394 

Lentifk  tree 

ib. 

Juniper  gum 

159 

Leopards-bane 

136 

wood 

ib. 

Lettuce,  garden 

162 

Ivy 

K. 

ib. 

wild 

Levigation 

Ley,  foap 
of  iron 
of  tartar 

163 

255 

428 

496 

427 

Kermes  grains 

160 

Lily  of  the  valley 

1 67 

confedion 

349 

water  lily 

186 

firup 

343 

white  lily 

167 

mineral 

53? 

Lime 

1 1 2 

Knee-nolly 

21 1 

Lime-ftone  22,  62, 

1 12 

Knotgrafs 

L. 

122 

Lime-water,  fimple 

more  compounded 
lefs  compounded 
Lime-tree 

271 

272 
ib. 

241 

Labdanum 

160 

Lindas,  fee  Lohoch 

603 

Lac 

162 

Liniment  anodyne 

647 

tindure 

312 

Arcaeus’s 

638 

Ladies-bedftraw 

H5 

hemorrhoidal 

647 

Ladies-mantle 

77 

mercurial 

646 

Lard,  tried  or  purified 

257 

faponaceous 

439 

Laudanum  liquid 

3*4 

of  three  ingredients  645 

of  Sydenham 

298 

volatile  440,  645 

U  u  3  Liniment, 

66z 
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Liniment,  white 

page  645 

Mallow  fage  171 

Linieed 

I69 

conferve 

3  35 

infufion 

276 

vervain-mallow 

77 

exprelfed  oil 

2  66 

Mandrake 

1 72 

Liquid-amber 

169 

Manna 

ib. 

Liquorice 

147 

lohoch 

603 

extrait 

4°5 

Marble  "22,  62 

Litharge 

169 

Marigold 

III 

vinegar  of 

291 

Marjoram 

171 

Inver  of  antimony 

527 

elfential  oil 

3  63 

of  fulphur 

486 

Marjoram,  wild 

190 

Liverwort 

166 

eifential  oil 

364 

aflicoloured. 

ground  ib. 

Marmalade  of  quinces 

338 

noble 

152 

Marlhmallow 

82 

Locatelli’s  balfam 

589 

ointment 

635 

Lockyer’s  pill 

555 

firup 

34° 

Logwood 

167 

Marlhtrefoil 

342 

decoition 

285 

Mafierwort 

156 

extrait 

406,  413 

Maftic 

173 

Lohochs 

603 

wood 

165 

Lohocb,  balfamic 

604 

herb 

»73 

acidulous 

ib. 

Materia  medics 

59 

common 

603 

Maudlin 

76 

of  linfeed 

ib. 

Mayweed 

130 

of  manna 

ib. 

Meadowfweet 

248 

faponaceous 

ib. 

Meafures 

36 

of  fpermaceti 

604 

Mechoacan 

174 

of  ftarch 

603 

Medicinal  Hone 

543 

Lotion,  faponaceous 

439 

Medlar 

177 

Lovage 

165 

Melilot 

l7  5 

Lozenges,  fee  Troches 

560 

plafter 

628 

Lunar  caultic 

490 

Melons 

175 

pills 

49  2 

Menltrua 

39 

Lungwort,  fpotted 

206 

Mercury 

91 

Lupine 

170 

alkalized 

508 

Lutes 

34 

calcined 

511 

calx 

512 

M. 

coralline 

5*3 

corrofive  precipitate 

512 

Mace 

170 

fublimate 

5!S 

elfential  oil 

363 

cinnabar 

509 

Madder 

210 

dulcified  fublimate 

518 

Magiftery  of  benzoine 

327 

dulcified  precipitate 

522 

of  bifmuth 

541 

emetic,  yellow 

523 

of  tin 

506 

ethiops 

508 

Magnefia  alba 

22,  460 

panacea,  red 

5H 

Maidenhair,  Canada 

345 

white 

520 

Englifh 

241 

precipitate,  brown 

522 

true 

75 

green 

ib. 

fir  up  of 

34> 

red 

512 

Malaca  bean 

86 

fweet 

522 

\ 

Mer- 
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Mercury  precipitate,  yellow/.  523 

Moufe-ear 

page  98 

,  white. 

520 

Mucilages 

66 

of  Wurtz 

522 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeds 

282 

purified 

507 

Mugwort 

94 

folution 

512 

fimple  water 

375 

fublimate,  corrofive 

575 

Mulberries 

178 

dulcified 

518 

firup 

344 

fugared 

508 

Mullein 

237 

Mercurial  bolus 

583 

Mulhroom,  dully 

170 

cerate 

646 

Mulk 

178 

inje&ion 

623 

bolus 

58° 

ointments,  637, 

639 

julap 

610 

pills  572,  573, 

574 

Mullard  feed 

227 

plafters 

629 

exprefied  oil 

266 

purgatives  572, 

581 

whey 

288 

Mercury  herb,  Englifli 

107 

hedge-muftard 

139 

French 

1 76 

mithridate- mullard  240 

dogs 

ib. 

treacle-mullard 

ib . 

honey  of 

35° 

Myrobalans 

179 

Metals 

23 

Myrrh 

186 

Mezereon 

177 

compound  elixir 

326 

Milfoil 

ibi 

compound  powder 

552 

Milk 

161 

tintture 

3 13 

fugar  of 

47  8 

tin&ure  with  aloes 

3H 

Milk  of  ammoniacum 

606 

troches 

561 

of  fulphur 
.Virgins 

487 

327 

Myrtle 

180 

Millepedes 

prepared 

m 

262 

N. 

wine 

295 

Nard,  Celtic 

181 

Millet 

177 

Indian 

ib . 

Millmountain 

169 

Navew 

180 

Miltwaft 

123 

Nep 

182 

Mint 

*75 

Nephritic  wood 

ib. 

conlerve 

334 

Nettle,  dead 

163 

eflential  oil 

363 

Roman 

248 

fnnple  water 

379 

Nightlhade,  common 

227 

fpirituous  water 

395 

deadly 

ib. 

tin&ure 

269 

woody 

136 

Mint,  pepper 

176 

Nitre 

I83 

efiential  oil 

363 

antimoniated 

529 

fimple  water 

379 

cubic 

470 

fpirituous  water 

395 

fixed 

426 

Mifletoe 

246 

purified 

462 

Mithridate 

591 

vitriolated 

467 

Mithridate-mufiard 

240 

decottion 

281 

Mixtures 

609 

troches 

562 

Moneywort 

184 

fpirit 

447 

Mofaic-gold 

50  6 

dulcified 

456 

Mother-of-  thyme 

226 

Nutmegs 

184 

Motherwort 

117 

roalied  259 

U  u  4  Nutmegs, 
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Nutmegs,  eflentialoil  page  363 

Oil  of  mace,  exp.  page 

185 

exprefied  oil 

183 

of  marjoram,  ejf. 

363 

fpirituous  water 

396 

of  mint,  eJJ'. 

ib. 

* 

of  mucilages,  decoSl. 

331 

O. 

of  muftard  feed,  exp . 

266 

ofNeroli,  ejf. 

97 

Oak 

20  7 

of  nutmegs,  ejf. 

185 

Oak  of  Jerufalem 

108 

of  nutmegs,  exp. 

363 

Oats 

97 

odoriferous,  infuf. 

332 

Ochre  23» 

186 

olive,  exp. 

186 

Odoriferous  balfam 

590 

of  orange  flowers,  ejf. 

97 

eflence 

328 

of  orange  peel,  ejf. 

266 

oil 

332 

of  origanum,  ejf. 

364 

troches 

566 

palm 

■91 

water 

386 

of  pennyroyal,  ejf. 

364 

Oils,  by  inrufion  and  coflion 

350 

of  pepper-mint,  ejf. 

363 

expreffed  10, 

265 

of  rhodium,  ejf. 

3fi4 

empyreumatic 

418 

rock 

I98 

rectified 

421 

of  rofemary,  ejf. 

364 

effential 

353 

of  rue,  ejf. 

ib. 

concrete 

12 

of  fain tjohn’s  wort,  infuf.  331 

Oil  of  almonds,  ex prejfed 

266 

of  faffafras,  ejf. 

36; 

(ff  amber,  empyreumatic 

481 

of  favin,  ejf. 

364 

animal,  empyreum.  re  SI. 

421 

of  foot,  emp. 

434 

of  anifeed,  ejfential 

360 

of  turpentine,  365, 

4!9 

of  Barbadoes  tar,  emp . 

419 

of  wax,  emp. 

420 

of  bayberries,  ejf. 

362 

of  wormwood,  ejf. 

359 

of  bays,  exp. 

164 

Oil  of  fulphur,  Jc  called 

444 

of  box,  emp. 

418 

of  tartar  per  deliquium 

427 

of  bricks,  emp. 

4f9 

of  vitriol 

443 

camphorated 

332 

Oily  draught 

60  y 

of  caraway  feeds,  ejf. 

360 

emullion 

ib . 

of  chamomile,  ejf. 

361 

purging  grain 

22  6 

of  chamomile,  decoSl. 

33° 

Ointment  of  Arcaeus 

638 

of  cinnamon,  ejf. 

361 

balilicum,  black 

636 

of  cloves,  ejf. 

360 

green 

ib. 

ofCopaiba  compound, 4.20 

yellow 

ib. 

of  cummin  feeds,  ejf. 

361 

for  bliflers 

644 

of  dill  feed,  ejf. 

360 

blue,  milder 

637 

of  elder,  decoSl. 

33i 

Wronger 

ib. 

of  fennel  feeds,  ejf. 

361 

of  calamine 

646 

green,  decoSt. 

33 1 

digeftive 

647 

ofguaiacum,  emp. 

418 

drying 

637 

of  hartfhorn,  emp. 

43° 

Egyptian 

634 

of  hyffop,  ejf. 

362 

of  elder 

641 

of  Jamaica  pepper,  ejf. 

364 

emollient 

638 

of  juniper  berries,  ejf. 

362 

epifpaftic 

644 

of  lavender,  ejf. 

ib. 

for  the  eyes 

640 

of  lemon  peel,  ejf.  2 66,  363 

of  four  ingredients 

636 

oflinfeed,  exp. 

266 

green 

645 

of  mace,  ejf. 

3^ 

of  gum  elemi 

638 

Ointment 
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6% 

Ointment  for  the  itch  page  6t,$,  642 

Oxymel  of  garlick  p&ze  3  c  1 

of  marihmallows 

ib. 

pe&oral 

ib. 

mercurial 

639 

limple 

35* 

of  mercury  precipitate 

ib* 

of  fquills 

351 

nerve 

ib* 

Oylterlhells  prepared 

25  s 

nutritum 

640 

paralytic 

646 

P. 

pomatum 

642 

of  pompholix 

638 

Palm  oil 

191 

faturnine 

641 

Palmer’s  powder 

463 

limple 

ib. 

Palfey  drops 

386 

of  fulphur 

642 

Panacea  of  antimony 

535 

of  tar 

640 

of  mercury,  red 

514 

of  three  ingredients 

642 

white 

520 

of  tutty 

643 

nitrous 

463 

with  camphor 

ib. 

Panic 

192 

vermifuge 

644 

Paradife  grains 

148 

white 

635 

Pareira  brava 

193 

with  camphor 

63+ 

Parlley,  common 

199 

yellow 

637 

limple  water 

379 

Olibanum 

187 

Macedonian 

199 

Olives 

186 

baftard  Hone 

85 

Oneberry 

I52 

Parfneps 

194 

Onions 

122 

Peach 

195 

Opium 

188 

Pearls 

172 

extrad  by  long  digeftion  415 

prepared 

255 

ftrained 

201 

Pearl-afties 

126 

tindlures 

3H 

Pearl-barley 

15 

pills 

S74 

Peas 

202 

Opobalfamum 

189 

Pellitory  of  Spain 

207 

Opodeldoc 

439 

of  the  wall 

194 

Opopanax 

190 

baftard 

2c6 

Orach 

97 

Pennyroyal 

ib. 

Oranges,  Seville 

ib. 

eflential  oil 

364 

Curaflba 

98 

limple  water 

379 

Orange  peel 

97 

fpirituous  water 

3  97 

candied 

337 

Peony 

191 

conferve 

335 

compound  water 

396 

eflential  oil 

266 

Pepper  200, 

201 

lirup 

34i 

Jamaica,  fee  Pimento 

201 

limple  water 

373 

Pepperwort 

1 6c 

fpirituous  water 

393 

Peruvian  bark 

J95 

Orchis 

221 

deco&ion 

286 

Origanum 

190 

eleflaries 

600 

eflential  oil 

3% 

extra&s  406, 

4*3 

Orpiment 

93 

refin 

411 

Orpine 

130 

tinctures  308, 

309 

Orris  root 

158 

wine 

300 

Ofmund-royal 

142 

infufion 

270 

Ofteocolla 

191 

Petroleum 

198 

Oxeye  daify 

102 

Philonium. 

596 

l 

Pile- 
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'  Pilewort  page  1 25 

Plafler,  anodyne  difeutient  page  63 1 

Pills 

567 

antihyfteric 

625 

aloetic 

568 

bliftering 

632 

aromatic 

567 

cephalic 

625 

chalybeate 

57° 

common 

626 

cochiae 

569 

common  flicking 

627 

of  coloquintida,  Ample 

568 

common  with  gums 

ib. 

with  aloes  569 

common  with  mercury  629 

common 

576 

of  cummin 

628 

deobftruent 

57° 

defenfive 

ib. 

purgative 

ib. 

diachylon 

626 

dyfenteric 

577 

drawing 

625 

cthiopic 

573 

epifpaftic 

632 

fetid 

57i 

with  gums 

627 

gamboge 

572 

of  hemlock 

626 

gummofe 

57i 

melilot 

628 

of  jalap 

568 

mercurial 

629 

Lockyer’s 

535 

of  mucilages 

630 

lunar 

492 

oxycroceum 

628 

Mathews’s 

574 

red  lead 

630 

mercurial  572, 573; 

»  574 

faffron 

628 

of  olibanum 

575 

flicking 

627 

pacific 

574 

foap 

631 

pe&oral 

575 

ftrengthening 

630 

Plummer’s 

576 

flomach 

631 

Rudius’s 

408 

fuppurating 

633 

Rufus’s 

576 

volatile 

440 

of  fcammony  with  aloes 

568 

warm 

633 

faponaceous 

575 

wax 

623 

fcillitic 

576 

Plums 

205 

of  fpermaceti 

578 

Poley-mountain 

203 

ftomachic 

576 

Polypody 

ib. 

florax 

575 

Pomatum 

642 

ftrengthening 

577 

Pomegranates 

148 

of  tar 

ib. 

Pompholyx 

204 

of  two  ingredients 

569 

Poplar  buds 

ib. 

Pimento 

201 

Poppies,  garden; 

I92 

eflential  oil 

364 

lirup 

344 

fimple  water 

379 

wild 

*93 

fpirituous  water 

396 

firup 

345 

Pimpernel 

86 

Potafli 

126 

Pine  tree 

200 

Poterius’s  antihettic 

543 

Piftachio  nuts 

185 

Poultice,  fee  Cataplafm. 

Pitch 

202 

Powders 

547 

jews  pitch 

106 

Powder  of  Algeroth 

539 

Plantane 

202 

of  amber  compound 

554 

extra& 

400 

antiepileptic 

55? 

Plafiers 

624 

aromatic 

555 

Plafter  adhefive 

6  27 

of  arum  compound 

54» 

ofammon  withmercury  629 

bezoardic 

551 

anodyne 

624 

Powder 
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Powder  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 

page  541 

of  bole  with  opium  549 
of  bole  without  opium  ib . 
carminative  557 

cathartic  faline  ib . 

cephalic  554 

of  ceruffa  compound  55° 
des  chartreux  535 

of  contrayerva  comp.  551 
Cornacchini’s  553 

of  crabs-claws  comp.  550 
to  promote  delivery  552 
diuretic  57 

fever  531 

Gafcoigns’s  551 

of  hiera-picra  555 

for  the  king's  evil  558 
for  the  gout  556 

of  myrrh  compound  562 
prince’s  514 

of  fcammony  553 

of  fcordium  with  opium  556 
without  opium  555 
of  fena  compound  553 
fternutatory  ib. 

ftrengthening  558 

ftyptic  of  Colbatch  543 
ilyptic  of  Helvetius  554 
temperating  558 

teftaceous  compound  550 
teftaceous  cerated  556 
of  tin  503 

of  gum  tragacanth  554 
vermifuge  558 

Precipitation  47 

Preferves  336 

Preferyed  angelica  337 

elecampane  ib. 

eryngo  336 

lemon  peel  337 

orange  peel  ib. 

Primrofe  204 

Prunel  fait  468 

Prunes  205 

Puff-ball  170 

Pulps,  extraction  of  260 

Pumpion  194 

Purging-flax  169 

Purging  oily  grain  226 

Purflain  204 

Putrefaction  7,  18 


Queen  of  the  meadows  page  248 

Quicken  tree 

228 

Quicklime 

1 12 

Quickfllver 

9* 

Quinces 

^33 

gelly 

338 

firup 

343 

Quince  feed 

*34 

mucilage 

282 

R. 

Ragwort 

155 

Raifins 

248 

Rape 

181 

Rafberries 

1 10 

firup 

344 

Rattlefnake  root 

225 

Realgar 

93 

Reduction 

5 6 

Reg  ulus  of  antimony 

53i 

martial 

532 

medicinal  531 

ftellate 

533 

Refins  13 

,  409 

Refin  of  aloes 

407 

black 

420 

of  guaiacum 

410 

of  jalap 

ib. 

of  Peruvian  bark 

41 1 

of  fcammony 

410 

yellow 

Reft-harrow 

187 

Revivification 

56 

Rhapontic 

209 

Rhodium  wood 

167 

eflential  oil 

364 

Rhubarb 

208 

roafted 

259 

infufion 

275 

lirup  with  fena 

34r 

tinftures  in  fpirit 

3*5 

tinCture  in  wine 

296 

Rice 

190 

Refigal 

93 

Rob  of  elderberries 

399 

of  juniper  berries 

408 

Rocket 

*39 

Rock-cil 

19s 

Rod* 

668  I 

N  D 

Rod,  golden  page  246 

Rofe,  damafk 

209 

Ample  water 

38° 

firup 

346 

whey 

288 

Rofe,  red 

209 

conferve 

335 

honey 

35° 

fugar 

564 

firup 

346 

tinfture 

275 

vinegar 

289 

Rofemary 

210 

conferve 

335 

eflential  oil 

36  4 

fpirit 

384 

Rofewood 

167 

Rue 

2 1 1 

conferve 

3  34 

extract 

407 

eflential  oil 

364 

Ample  water 

380 

Rue,  goats 

i4$ 

Rupturewort 

J5  3 

Rulh,  Iweet 

*  59 

Ruffia  alhes 

126 

Ruft  of  fteel  prepared 

493 

Rye 

224 

S. 

Saffron 

*3i 

ex  trail 

41 1 

firup 

343 

tinfture 

3°9 

wine 

294 

Saffron,  bafUrd 

1 1 8 

Sagapenum 

213 

Sage 

216 

of  Jerufalem 

206 

wood-lage 

216 

Sago 

213 

Saint  John’s  wort 

1 54 

oil  by  infufion 

33i 

Salep 

221 

Saline  mixture,  antiemeric 

61  5 

cathartic 

616 

diuretic 

617 

Salts,  table  of  the  quantities 

foluble  in  water 

39 

alkaline 

8 

E  X. 


Salts,  alkaline,  fixt  page  423 

volatile  429 

eflential  14,  475 

neutral  458 

Sal  ammoniac  213 

purified  463 

flowers  of  ib . 

fpirit  434 

dulcified  441 

volatile  fait  434 

Sal  gem  21  5 

Salt  of  amber  481 

purified  482 

bitter  purging  214 

common  or  lea  1  21$ 

fpirit  448 

coagulated  47® 
dulcified  457 
diuretic  471 

of  hartfliorn  430 

polychreft  467 

prunel  •  468 

purging  of  Glauber  ib. 

of  faline  waters  214 
of  Rochel  474 

fedative  480 

of  Seignette  474 

of  foot  434 

of  forrel  475; 

of  fteel  497 

of  tartar  422 

of  tin  -  503 

of  vitriol  464 

of  wormwood  425 

of  zinc  542 

Saltpetre,  fee  Nitre  183 

Sampire  131 

Sand-bath  33 

Sanicle'  217 

Sapphire  64 

Sapphire-coloured  water  619 

Sarcocol  219 

Sarfaparilla  220 

Saflafras  ib. 

eflential  oil  365 

Saturnine  tindure  316 

ointment  641 

Satyrion  221 

Sauce-alone  78 

Savin  212 

extraft  407 

Savin 


INDEX. 


Savin  eflential  oil  page  364 

Ample  water  380 

Savoury  221 

Saunders,  white,  yellow,  red  217 
Saxifrage,  burnet  199 

meadow  and  white  221 
Scabious  ib. 

Scammony  ib. 

eleCtary  588 

compound  powder  553 


reiin 

Sciatica  creffes 
Scordium 

eleCtary 


Scorzonera 
Scurvygrafs 

conferve 


410 

1  56 

223 

588 


compound  powder  555 


223 

128 

334 


fpirit 

387 

golden 

388 

Scurvygrafs,  Scotch 

108 

Sea-holly 

139 

Sea-mofs 

129 

Sea- onion,  fee  Squill 

222 

Sea-falt,  fee  Salt  common 

215 

Sealed  earths 

.107 

Sebeftens 

224 

Seggrum 

I55 

Selenites 

23 

Selfheal 

205 

Sena 

224 

infuflons 

274 

powders  compound 

553 

firup  with  rhubarb 

347 

tinctures 

316 

Seneka  root 

223 

decoCtion 

286 

Senica  gum 

!49 

Septfoil 

241 

Septic  ftone 

428 

Sermountain,  or  hartwort 

226 

Service 

228 

Shepherds-purfe 

no 

Silefian  earth 

107 

Silk 

226 

Silver 

91 

preparations  of 

490 

Silverweed 

91 

Simaruba 

227 

Simples  rules  for  collecting  } 
and  preferving  J 

\  *5* 

669 

Simples,  general  titles  page  249 
including  feveral  ib. 

of  their  medicinal 
diftributjons  «;q 

Sinapifm  648 

Skinks 

Slate,  Irilh  jr, 

Sloes  20$ 

conferve  336 

infpiflated  juice  203,400 
Smallage  g0 

Snails  |  jq 

Snakeroot,  Virginian  226 

decoCtion  281 

tincture  3 1  7 

Snakeweed  IC)^ 

Sneezewort  206 

Soap,  almond  436 

hard  2lS 

purified  437 

foft  2 1 9 

of  tartar  437 

Soap  leys  428 

Soap  plafter  63! 

Soapwort  219 

Soldanella  Icg 

Solomon’s  leal  227 

Solution 

Solution  of  mercury  3 1  z 

Soot  1 

orl,  fait,  and  fpirit 
tinCture  *lQ 

Sorrel 

eflential  fait  47^ 

wood  forrel  j  y0 

conferve 
Southernwood 
Sowbread 
Spanifh  flies 
Spar 
Sparagus 
Species  aromatic 

of  fcordium  with  opium  555 
without  opium  533 
Speedwell,  female  137 

male  244 

Spermaceti  228 

lohoch  604 

„ .  .  pills  578 

Spignel  j77 

Spike  .  ,64 

Spikenard 


44 

434 


334 

72 

94 

"5 
22,  62 

96 

555 


INDEX. 
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Spikenard  page  1 8 1 

Spirits,  acid  ^  443 

alkaline  430 

vinous  381 

table  of  their  weight  37 
Spirit  of  amber  481 

aromatic  faline  441 

ethereal  45  5 

of  hartlhorn  43*> 

of  lavender,  limple  385 

compound  ib . 
of  Mindererus  473 

of  nitre  447 

dulcified  456 

of  rofemary  384 

of  faffron  41 1 

faline  aromatic  441 

of  fal  ammoniac  .  434 

with  quicklime  435 
dulcified  441 

of  fcurvy-grafs  387 

Paging  3  88 

of  fea  fait  448 

coagulated  470 

dulcified  457 

of  foot  434 

of  fulphur  444 

of  turpentine  365 

of  vinegar  45 1 

of  vitriol  443 

dulcified  453 

volatile  aromatic  441 

fetid  ib. 

fuccinated  442 

of  wine,  proof  230 

rectified  229,  381 
camphorated  327 
tartarized  383 

Spleen  wort  123 

Sponge  230 

burnt  239 

Spunk  76 

Spurge  241 

Spurge-flax  241 

Spurge-laurel  1 64 

Spurge-olive  177 

Squills  2-22 

baked  258 

dried  ib. 

bolus  584 

oxymel  3  5 1 


Squills,  pills 

page  576 

firup 

346 

troches 

r  562 

vinegar 

289 

Starch 

242 

glyfter 

621 

lohoch 

603 

Stavefacre 

231 

Steel 

140 

alkalized 

495 

foiuble 

ib. 

fugared 

337 

fulphurated 

494 

tartarized 

495 

crocus 

ib. 

flowers 

496 

ley 

ib. 

raft  prepared 

493 

fait 

496 

tindlures 

212 

vitriol 

497 

wine 

294 

Sternutatory  powder 

553 

Stcechas 

232 

Stone-parfley,  baftard  8c 

Stone,  infernal 

490 

medicinal 

543 

feptic 

428 

Stones,  precious 

64 

Storax 

233 

ftrained 

260 

liquid 

232 

Strawberry  bufh 

*43 

Styptic  powder 

554 

timfture 

317 

water 

620 

Sublimation 

5* 

Sublimate  mercury. 

corrofive  515 
dulcified  518 

Succory 

125 

Sugar 

212 

of  milk 

7478 

of  roles 

564 

of  lead 

501 

Sugar-cakes,  anthelmintic  564 

Sugared  mercury 

508 

fteel 

337 

Sulphur 

234 

balfams 

485 

flowers 

484 

lac 

487 

Sulphur 

I  N 

D 
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Sulphur  liver  page  486 

Tamarinds 

page  236 

ointments 

642 

decofhon  with  fena  282 

precipitated 

487 

Tamarifk 

237 

fpirit  of  oil,  Jo  called  444 

Tame-poifon 

244 

tinfture 

3*9 

Tanfy 

237 

volatile 

487 

wild 

91 

troches 

562 

Tar 

202 

water 

446 

ointment 

640 

of  antimony- 

525 

pills 

577 

golden 

534 

water 

270 

precipitated 

533 

Tar,  Barbadoes 

198 

Sulphurwort 

199 

oil 

4J9 

Sumach 

236 

Tartar 

5>  237 

Swallow-wort 

244 

creme 

474 

Sweets 

68 

cryftals 

473 

Sweet-rulh 

*59 

emetic 

540 

Sweet-trefoil 

169 

ley  or  oil  per  deliquium  427 

Sirups 

338 

regenerated 

470 

Sirup,  balfamic 

342 

fait 

423 

of  buckthorn 

347 

foluble 

470 

of  clove-july- flowers 

342 

terra  foliata 

472 

of  cowflips 

346 

vitriolated 

465 

of  garlick 

240 

Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine 

383 

of  ginger 

349 

Heel 

495 

of  kermes 

3  43 

Tea 

240 

of  lemon  juice 

ib . 

antiphthifical 

277 

of  maidenhair 

345 

Thebaic  extract 

261 

of  marfhmallows 

34° 

tincture 

298 

of  meconium 

344 

Thiltle,  bleffed 

ll7 

of  mulberries 

ib. 

carline 

118 

of  orange  peel 

341 

Thorn,  white  or  haw 

229 

pettoral  341, 

345 

buckthorn 

ib. 

of  garden  poppies 

344 

Thyme,  common  and  lemon  240 

of  wild  poppies 

345 

mother  of 

226 

of  quinces 

343 

Tin 

231 

of  pale  rofes 

346 

calx 

5°3 

of  dry  rofes 

ib. 

magiftery 

506 

folutive  of  rofes 

ib. 

powder 

5°3 

of  rafberries 

344 

fait 

ib «, 

of  faffron 

343 

Tincal 

IO  7 

of  fen  a  and  rhubarb 

347 

Tinglafs,  fee  BifmatJj 

105 

fimple 

ib. 

TinSures 

303 

of  fquills 

346 

Tincture  of  amber 

318 

of  fugar 

347 

of  ambergris 

328 

of  violets 

348 

of  antimony  319 

diaphoretic  320 

T. 

antiphthifical 

316 

aromatic 

3°5 

Tablets,  fee  Troches 

560 

balfamic 

306 

Tacamahaca 

236 

of  benzoins 

32  7 

Talc  23 

>  6$ 

bitter 

3°5 

Tin&ure 
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TinCture  of  cantharides  page  306 

Tolu  balfam 

page  1 01 

of  cardamom  feeds 

3°  7 

Tormentil 

M  6 

241 

of  caftor 

ib. 

Touchwood 

T 

76 

of  caftor  compound  308 

Tragacanth  gum 

149 

cephalic 

296 

compound  powder  554 

cephalic  purging 

ib. 

Treacle,  Andromachus’s  cqz 

of  cinnamon 

308 

Edinburgh 

595 

of  copper,  volatile 

499 

Venice 

592 

fetid 

3°9 

Treacle  bolus 

584 

of  guaiacum  volat. 

310 

vinegar 

291 

of  black  hellebore 

3l3 

water 

391 

of  white  hellebore 

321 

Treacle-muftard 

240 

ofjalap 

310 

Trefoil,  fweet 

169 

ofjalap,  compound  311 

marfh 

242 

of  japan  earth 

ib . 

Troches 

56© 

of ipecacoanha 

295 

of  amber 

554 

of  iron 

312 

antacid 

563 

of  lac 

ib. 

antacid  laxative 

564 

of  martial  flowers 

ib. 

anthelmintic 

ib. 

of  melampodium 

313 

antimonial 

565 

of  mint 

269 

bechici 

560,  561 

of  myrrh 

3*3 

cardialgic 

563 

of  myrrh  and  aloes 

3*4 

of  Japan  earth 

ib. 

of  opium 

ib. 

of  myrrh 

561 

of  Peruvian  bark 

308 

nerve 

565 

ofrhubarb,fpirituous  3 1 5 

of  nitre 

562 

vinous 

296 

of  red  lead 

561 

of  rofes 

27S 

pectoral,  black, 

white, 

royal 

328 

&c. 

560 

facred 

297 

purging 

565 

of  faffron 

3°9 

of  rhubarb 

ib. 

of  fait  of  tartar 

320 

of  rofes 

564 

faturnine 

316 

fialogogue 

566 

of  fena 

ib. 

of  fquills 

562 

of  fnakeroot 

3 1 7 

ftomachic 

566 

of  foot 

310 

of  fulphur 

562 

of  fteel 

312 

fweet-fmelling 

5  66 

ftomachic  298, 

3*7 

white  of  Rhafi 

560 

ftyptic 

3*7 

Truelove,  herb 

152 

fudorific 

3*9 

Turmeric 

J33 

of  fulphur 

ib. 

Turneps 

208' 

of  fulphur,  volatile 

487 

Turners  cerate 

646 

thebaic 

298 

Turpentines 

238 

of  balfam  of  Tolu 

320 

balfam 

419 

for  the  tooth-ach 

329 

bolus 

584 

of  valeiian 

321 

glyfter 

622 

of  veratrum 

ib. 

oil  and  fpirit  36c,  410 

Toads 

109 

Turpeth  mineral 

523 

Toadflax 

168 

root 

243 

Tobacco 

1 82 

Tutty 

ib. 

Tobacco-pipe  clay 

*26 

prepared 

256 

Tutty 

INDEX, 
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Tutty  ointments 
Twopence  herb 


page  643 
284 

1  f 


V, 


Valerian,  garden  and  wild 
mixture 
tinctures 


243 

616 

321 


Vitriolated  tartar  page  463' 

Un&uous  fubftances  67 

Unguents,  fee  Ointments. 
Ufquebaugh  riiy 

Uftion  ^6 

W. 


Vegetables,  their  analyfis,  &c.  4 

Wade’s  balfam 

322 

rules  for  collecting  25 1 

Wakerobin 

94 

Venice  treacle 

592 

Wallflower 

124 

turpentine 

238 

Walnut 

258 

Verdegris 

75 

Waffling  over  of  powders 

257 

prepared 

255 

Waters  diftilled.  Ample 

37° 

Verjuice 

172 

\  * 

fpirituous 

391 

Vermilion,  fee  Cinnabar. 

Water  alexeterial,  Ample 

374 

Vervain 

244 

fpirituous 
with  vine- 

381 

Vervain-mallow 

77 

Veflels 

55 

,  gar 

ib. 

Vetch,  bitter 

190 

alum 

619 

Vine  tree 

246 

angelica 

375 

Vine,  wild 

108 

Anhalt 

388 

Vinegar 

74 

anifeed,  compound 

392 

diflilled 

45i 

arquebufade 

398 

of  litharge 

291 

aromatic 

395 

prophyla&ic 

290 

balm,  Ample 

378 

of  roles 

289 

balm,  compound 

383 

of  fquills 

ib. 

barley 

282 

treacle 

291 

bryony,  compound 

395 

Vinous  liquors,  their  produc¬ 

caraway 

'394 

tion  and  qualities 

5 

cardamom 

393 

Violets 

245 

carduus  ' 

375 

lirup 

34s 

cafior 

ib. 

Vipers 

245 

chamomile 

377 

broth 

283 

black  cherries 

376 

wine  \ 

295 

cinnamon,  Ample  . 

377 

fat  prepared 

257 

fpirituous 

394 

Viperfgrafs 

223 

dill  feed 

374 

Virgins  milk 

S2? 

elder  flowers 

380 

Vitrification 

^6 

fennel 

378 

Vitriol,  green,  blue,  white 

247 

honey 

386 

of  iron 

497 

Hungary 

384 

of  zinc  * 

542 

hyffop 

378 

calcined 

46S 

hylteric 

393 

purified 

464 

juniper 

394 

colcothar 

443 

lime.  Ample 

27 1 

gill  a 

464 

compound 

272 

oil  or  fpirit 

443 

mint,  Ample 

379 

fpirit  dulcified 

453 

fpirituous 

393 

elixirs 

324 

mugvvort 

375 

Vitriolated  nitre 

467 

nephritic 

X  x  W 

396 
a  ter. 
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Water,  nutmeg  page  396 

odoriferous  386 

orange  peel,  fimple  373 
orange  peel,  Spirituous  202 
parfley,  379 

pennyroyal,  fimple  ib. 
pennyroyal  Spirituous  379 
peony,  compound  396 
peppermint,  limple  397 
peppermint, Spirituous  393 
Jamaica  pepper, Simple  379 
Jamaica  pepper,  Spirit  396 
phagedenic 
plague 
horfe-radifh 
roSe 
rue 

Sapphire-coloured 
Savin 
Styptic 


Sulphurated 


tar 

treacle 

vitriolic  blue 
vitriolic  camphorat. 
valerian,  compound 
vulnerary 
wormwood 
Waterflag 

Water- germander,  fee  Scordium. 
Wax,  white  and  yellow  122 

oil  420 

plafler  623 

Weights  36 

table  of  the  weights  of  liquids  37 


620 

39  2 

397' 

380 

ib. 

619 
380 

620 
446 
270 

391 

620 

ib. 

393 

398 

39° 

*47 


W7heat 
Whey 

alum 
laxative 
mu  ftard 
Scorbutic 
Whin,  petty 
Wines 

aloetic  alkaline 


242 

ibz 

288 
ib. 
ib. 

289 
187 
245 
292 


Wine,  antimonlal 
aromatic 
bitter 
chalybeate 
emetic 
febrifuge 
guaiacum 
ipecacoanha 
millepedes 
Saffron 
Scorbutic 
Heel 
viper 

Winter  cherries 
Winter’s  bark 
Wolf’sbane 

wholefome 
Woods,  decoftion  of 
offence 
Woodbine 
Wood  roof 
Woodforrel 

conferve 
Worms,  earth 
Worm  Seed 

Wormwood,  common 

Roman  and  fea 
conferve 
ex  trail 
efTential  oil 
fixt  Salt 


page  293 

299 

293 
2  94 

293 

300 

301 
295 

293 

294 
299 

294 

295 

77 

248 

136 

90 

280 

329 

169 
96 

170 

334 
170 

218 

72 

73 

335 
404 

359 
423 


compound  waters  390 


y. 


Y  arrqvv 
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Z. 


Zarnich 

Zedoary 

Zinc 

preparations-  of 


93 

248 

2  49 
542 


« 
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ABIES  page  71  Althaea  page  82 

Abies,  canadenfis  238  Alumen  ib. 


Abrotanum 

Abrinthium 

Acacia 

Acacia  germanica  205 

Acanthus 

Acetofa 

Acetofella,  Vide  Lujula 
Acetum 

diftillatum 

lithargyrites 

prophyla&icum 

rofaceum 

fcilliticum 

theriacale 

Aconitum  {alutiferum 
Acorus  verus 

vulgaris 

Adianthum 

iErugo 

praaparata 
JEs  uftum 

AEthiops  antimonialis 
martialis 
mineralis 
Agallochum 
Asaricus 
Ageratum 
Agnus  caftus 
Agrefta 
Agrimonia 
A  ice  a 
Alchimilla 
Alcis  ungula 
Alcohol 
Alkekengi 
AHiaria 
Allium 
Alnus 
Aloe 

purificata 
Aloes  lignum 
A 1  fine 


72 

uftum 

464 

ib. 

Amaradulcis 

136 

73 

Ambragrifea 

Ammi 

83 

400 

ib. 

74 

Ammoniacum  gummi 

84 

ib. 

purificatum 

261 

170 

Amomum  verum 

84 

74 

vuigare 

85 

45 1 

Amurca 

187 

291 

Amygdalae 

85 

290 

Amylum 

242 

289 

Anacardium 

86 

ib. 

Anagallis 

ib. 

291 

Anchufa 

87 

90 
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compofita  308 

cephalica  296 

purgans  ib. 

cinnamomi  308 

corticis  Peruvian!  ib. 

compofita  309 

volatilis  308 

croci  309 

fcetida  ib. 

fuliginis  310 

guaiacina  volatilis  ib. 

hellebori  nigri  313 

jialapii  3  j  o 

compofita  3 1 1 

japonica  ib. 


} 


Trifolium  paluftre 
T  riflago 
Triticum 
Trochilci  albi 

Rhazis 
bechici  albi 
nigri 
e  carabe 
cardialgici 
diafulphuris 
de  minio 
demyriha 
nervini 
e  nitro 


3*7 

3.8 

3‘9 

ib. 

487 
298 

320 
321 
ib, 

499 
321 

241 
ib. 
140 

241 

242 
123 
242 

560 

ib. 

561 

563 

56Z 

561 
ib. 

56S 

562 

Trochifci 


I  N  D  E  x: 


Trochifci  e  fcillal  page  562 

fialagogi 

566 

flomachici 

ib. 

fuaveolentes 

ib. 

e  fulphure 

562 

e  terrajaponica 

563 

Turpethum 

243 

niinerale 

523 

Tuflilago 

243 

Tuna 

ib. 

praeparata 

256 

U. 

Ulmaria 

248 

Unguentum  ZLgyptiacum 

634 

album 

ib. 

camphoratum 

635 

ex  althaea 

ib. 

Arcaei 

638 

bafilicum  flavum 

636 

nigrum 

ib. 

viride 

ib. 

citrinum 

6 37 

caeruleum  fortius 

ib. 

mitius 

ib. 

deficcativum 

ib. 

diapompholygos 

638 

digeftivum 

647 

emolliens 

638 

epifpafticum 

644 

e  gummi  elemi 

638 

e  lapidecalaminari 
mercuriale 

646 

639 

e  mercurio  praecipitato 

ib. 

nervinum 

ib. 

nutritum 

640 

ophtalmicum 

ib. 

paralyticum 

646 

e  pice 

640 

pomatum 

642 

ad  p  for  am 

635 

rofaceum 

642 

fambucinum 

641 

faturninum 

ib. 

fimplex  ' 

ib. 

e  fulphure 

642 

tetrapharmacum 

636 

tripharmacum 

642 

tutiae 

643 

Unguentum  vcrmifugum  page  644 
ad  veficatoria  ib. 


viride 

637 

Urtica 

248 

Uvae  pafTae 

ib. 

Valeriana 

2  43 

Veratrum 

321 

Verbafculum 

237 

Verbena 

244 

Veronica 

ib. 

aquatica 

102 

Vincetoxicum 

244 

Vinum 

245 

aloeticum  alcalinum 

292 

am  arum 

293 

aromaticum 

299 

ant-imoniale 

293 

antifcorbuticum 

299 

chalybeatum 

294 

croceum 

ib. 

emeticum 

293 

febrifugum 

30  0 

guaiacinum 

301 

cum  helleboro 

ib. 

ipecacoanae 

295 

millepedum 

ib. 

fcorbuticum 

299 

viperinum 

295 

Viola 

245 

Vipera 

ib. 

Virga  aurea 

246 

Vifcus 

ib. 

Vitis 

ib. 

Vitriolum 

247 

calcinatum 

465 

purificatum 

464 

martis 

497 

zinci 

542 

Vitrum  antimonii 

$36 

ceratum 

537 

W. 

Winteranus  cortex 

248 

Z. 

Zarnich 

93 

Zedoaria 

248 

Zibethum 

249 

Zincum  249, 

542 

Zingiber 

2  49 

FINIS. 
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